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THE   UGANDA  PROTECTORATE,  RUWENZORI,  AND  THE 
SEMLIKI  FOREST.* 

By  Sir  HABRY  JOHNSTON.  a.G.M.G.,  E.C.B. 
In  compiling  this  paper  for  the  Bojal  Qeographical  Society,  I  am 
anxious,  as  far  as  possible,  to  confine  myself  to  original  matter,  to  give 
nothing  bnt  my  own  views  and  experiences,  and  not  to  forget  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  gronnd  I  have  actually  crossed  has  been  traversed  by 
ja^ceding  travellers,  many  of  whose  accounts  may  still  stand  as  author!- 
tatiTO,  and  in  some  measure  final.  In  order  to  be  systematic,  I  propose 
take  the  Uganda  Protectorate  province  by  province,  and  give  what 

information  I  can  about  each  province  in  its  turn. 
Ab  one  of  the  results  done  by  the  work  of  my  Special  Commission, 
IdMyoM  mention  that  the  Uganda  Protectorate  was  definitely  divided 
pETOvinoes  and  districts  for  administrative  purposes.  A  map  illus- 
tnatiiig  these  divisions  was  published  by  His  Majesty's  Glovemment  in 
iHiistration  of  my  last  Report  on  the  Uganda  Protectorate  in  July, 
1901.  The  provinces  are  six  in  number:  Eastern,  Rudolf,  Central, 
'Hile,  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  and  Western.  Each  province  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  districts,  ordinarily  three  or  four,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  into  twenty  administrative  divisions. 

The  Eastern  Province  stretches  from  the  western  boundary  of  the 
\lUsi  Afrioa  Protectorate — which  is  more  or  less  the  line  of  the  Eikuyu-^ 
bLaikipia  Escarpment — on  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza^ 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  Elgon  on  the  west.  On  the  north  it  extends 
tiiat  little-known  salt  lake  or  swamp  Sugota  and  the  vicinity  of 
Bndolf.  The  scenery  and  the  climate  of  this  province  are 
emely  varied.     On  the  extreme  south,  towards  the  German  frontier, 

•  Bead  at  the  Bojal  Geographical  Sooictjr,  KoVember  11)  1901.    Map,  p.  120. 
Mo.  L — Jakuaby,  1902.]  B 
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down  the  depression  of  the  Bift  yallej,  it  tends  decidedly  towards 
sterility,  while  at  the  same  time  the  general  level  (except  on  the  Man 
highlands)  decreases  from  the  ayerage  6000  feet  of  the  central  part 
of  the  province  to  ahout  3500.  Likewise  on  the  north  the  tendency  is 
also  to  a  decrease  of  level,  and  with  this  decreasing  altitude  to  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  rainfall  and  consequent  deficiency  in  vegetation.  Ahout 
Lake  Naivasha  that  remarkahle  geographical  feature  known  as  the 
Eift  valley — a  winding  depression  of  an  average  40  miles  in  vndth, 
which  is  bordered  on  either  side  by  more  or  less  r^ular  mountain 
cliffs,  and  can  be  traced  imperfectly  through  East  Africa  from  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Rukwa  on  the  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden  on  the  north 
— is  arched  to  its  greatest  altitude  of  6300  feet.  North-west  and 
south-west  the  floor  of  the  Bift  valley  diminishes  in  altitude.  South 
of  Lake  Naivasha,  as  already  stated,  there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
annual  rainfall,  and  a  tendency  in  the  Bift  valley  towards  a  desert 
appearance.  This  is  again  the  case  north  of  Lake  Baringo,  and  the 
country  between  Baringo  and  the  north  end  of  Budolf  ofiPers,  in  many 
parts,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Sahara,  not  only  in  the  deficiency 
of  vegetation,  but  in  the  character  of  such  plants  as  do  survive,  and  to 
some  extent  also  in  the  fauna,  especially  amongst  birds  and  mammals. 

The  traveller  from  Mombasa,  before  reaching  the  frontier  of  Uganda, 
has  passed  through  the  country  of  Eiknyu,  which  is  well  forested  and 
richly  clothed  with  vegetation.  As  he  descends  into  the  Bift  Talley 
the  Eikuyu  vegetation  decreases  in  luxuriance,  and  a  very  prominent 
feature  is  a  particularly  ugly  form  of  dracoena  (a  kind  of  tree-aloe) 
with  stiff  sword-leaves  of  a  sickly  yellow-green.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Naivasha  there  is  short  sweet  grass,  which  is  probably  kept  low 
by  the  browsing  of  innumerable  antelopes  and  the  herds  of  Masai 
cattle.  Near  Naivasha  station  the  Kikuyu  escarpment,  descending  in 
a  series  of  terraces,  terminates  abruptly  in  a  line  of  precipitous  olifb,  on 
the  edges  of  which  huge  boulders  and  monoliths  are  j>oi8ed.  The 
shores  of  Naivasha  are  in  many  places  thickly  belted  with  papyrus, 
which  is  growing  at  an  altitude  (over  6300  feet)  and  in  a  mean 
temperature  not  usually  associated  with  this  rush.  On  the  western 
and  northern  sides  of  Naivasha  there  are  belts  of  forest  usually  con- 
sisting of  acacias.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  water-weed  in  the  lake, 
which  at  certain  times  of  the  year  makes  portions  of  its  surface 
absolutely  orange-brown.  There  are  two  large  islands.  The  smaller  of 
these  two,  which  is  near  the  eastern  shore,  is,  by  means  of  an  inter- 
vening island,  sufficiently  closely  connected  with  the  shore  to  be  within 
reach  by  swimming  of  various  types  of  large  game,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  water  to  be  traversed  has  served  to  cut  ofif  the  island  from 
visits  by  man,  local  and  native  man  belonging  to  the  Masai  and 
kindred  tribes  being  entirely  unpossessed  of  canoes,  and  not  much 
given  to  swimming.     The  result  is  that,  until  within  recent  years  a 
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boat  was  placed  by  the  BritiBh  Administration  on  Naivasha,  these 
islanda  had  probably  never  been  visited  by  man,  and  the  antelopes 
and  other  game  living  on  them  were  found  to  be  extraordinarily  tame. 
The  boat  in  qnestion  was  stove  in  by  a  hippopotamus,  and  has  therefore 
become  useless.  One  of  my  last  directions  given  before  I  left  Uganda 
was  to  the  efibot  that  this  island  near  the  eastern  shore  should  be  con- 
stituted a  g^me  reserve,  a  park  in  which  the  antelopes  now  inhabiting 
it  might  continue  to  dwell  in  safety.  There  are  no  crocodiles  in  Lake 
Naivasha,  though  there  are  hippopotamuses.  It  was  formerly  stated 
that  there  were  no  fish,  but  my  assistant,  Mr.  Doggett,  discovered  small 
fishes  there  belonging  to  the  types  I  have  found  in  this  chain  of  lakes  in 
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ON    THE    KANDI  PLATXAU. 


the  Eift  valley.  The  water-birds  are  not  quite  so  abundant  as  formerly, 
owing  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  shot  at  by  Europeans ; 
bat  during  one  of  my  visits  to  the  lake  I  enjoyed  a  beautiful  spectacle  of 
rosy  flamingoes  in  regiments  of  thousands  lining  the  northern  shores. 

The  amount  of  game  to  be  seen  about  Naivasha  is  probably  more 
abondant  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  measure  of  protection  it  has 
reoeived,  but  I  should  say  there  was  less  variety  in  the  species,  certain 
^iT^iT'^l''  having  died  out  owing  to  the  former  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  sportsmen  (natives  as  well  as  Europeans),  and  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  cattle-plagues.  The  most  prominent  animals  seen  in  this  part  of 
the  Bift  valley  at  the  present  time  are  Grant's  and  Thomson's  gazelles, 
Coke's  and  Jackson's  hartebeests,  water-buck,  oribi,  ssebras,  lions,  leopards, 
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and  hyadiias.    The  Aard  wolf  of  South  Africa  is  also  found  in  the 
vioinity  of  Lake  Naiyasha. 

Man  as  a  native  is  not  very  frequently  met  with  in  this  part  of  the 
Bift  valley,  a  good  deal  of  the  country  being  quite  unpopulated.  The 
Mau  forests,  which  begin  on  the  Mau  escarpment  to  the  west  of  Lake 
Naivasha,  are,  however,  thinly  inhabited,  and  their  inhabitants  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  wandering  Masai  and  Andorobo.  Westwards 
of  the  densest  Mau  forests  b^n  the  settlements  of  the  Sotik  and 
Lumbwa.  These  people  belong  to  the  same  race  and  speak  the  same 
language  as  the  Nandi,  and  this  Nandi  group  of  people  and  languages 
extends  as  far  north  in  their  scattered  distribution  as  the  northernmost 
slopes  of  Mount  Elgon,  if  indeed  they  are  not  found  inhabiting  other 
mountain  ranges  further  north-west  still  in  the  direction  of  the  Eara> 
mojo  country.  The  westernmost  portion  of  the  Naivasha  district  at 
the  present  day  is  the  coastland  of  XTgaya,  along  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
and  here  the  inhabitants  seem  for  the  most  part  to  belong  to  the  Nilotic 
Negro  section  in  language,  if  not  wholly  in  race ;  *  but  betw^n  these 
people  of  what  used  formerly  to  be  called  Southern  Eavirondo  and  the 
mountain  races  of  the  Lumbwa  and  Sotik  who  belong  to  the  Nandi 
group,  there  .is  a  most  interesting  wedge  of  Bantu-speaking  people, 
knpwn  by  their  Masai  name  of  K6sova,t  but  calling  themselves  Ba- 
gizii.  The  credit  of  this  interesting  discovery  is  due,  in  the  first  place, 
to  Mr.  C.  W.  Hobley,  the  sub-commissioner  for  the  Eastern  Province 
who  has  done  sd  much  during  the  past  six  years  to  increase  our  know- 
ledge of  the  geography  and  human  races  of  East  Africa.  Mr.  Hobley 
directed  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  E6sova  people  spoke  a  Bantu 
language,  and,  by  inducing  representatives  of  this  tribe  to  visit  me, 
enabled  me  to  take  down  extensive  vocabularies  of  their  dialect,  which 
turns  out  to  be  a  most  interesting  and  archaic  form  of  Bantu,  allied  to 
the  languages  of  Northern  Eavirondo  and  of  the  western  slopes  of 
Mount  Elgon. 

Li  the  Bift  valley  round  about  Naivasha,  the  dominant  people  are 
the  Masai,  though  occasionally  representatives  of  the  Eikuy  u  tribe  come 
down  from  the  eastern  heights  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  while  that 
tribe  of  more  or  less  nomad  hunters,  the  Andorobo,  range  at  will  up  and 
down  the  valley  in  pursuit  of  game.  In  language  the  A-kikuyu  are  of 
course  purely  Bantu,  and  their  language,  though  it  o£fers  more  archaic 
features,  is  most  allied  on  the  whole  to  the  Eamba  group  of  East  Africa. 
I  need  say  nothing  about  the  A-kikuyu  here,  as  the  peculiar  features  of 


*  Since  this  waa  written,  Mr.  Hobley  has  made  the  interesting  discoyery  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  large  islands  off  the  month  of  Eavirondo  bay,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coast  of  the  lake  southwards  to  the  German  frontier,  belong  to  tribes 
speaking  Bantu  languages.  I  have,  howerer,  myself  met  Nilotic^speaking  natives 
from  the  Ugaya  coast. 

t  Pronounce  **  KAwsdvfc." 
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that  race  have  been  admirably  illustrated  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Biohard 
Crawihay,  which  will  shortly  be  published  in  the  J  urnal.  The 
Masai  of  the  Kaivasha  district  belong  to  the  essentially  cattle-keep- 
isg,  semi-nomad  division  of  that  race,  and  were  until  quite  recently  one 
of  the  clans  depending  on  the  great  chief  who  resided  more  or  less  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nairobi.  Quite  recently,  however,  for  political 
reasons,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  make  the  Masai  dwelling  within 
the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  independent  of  any 
poHtical  oonnection  with  those  of  the  adjoining  East  Africa  Protectorate 
or  of  German  East  Africa.  The  Masai  of  Naivasha  differ  very  little  in 
characteristics  from  those  dwelling  between  Mounts  Kilimanjaro  and 
Eenia,  who  have  been  so  often  described  by  travellers  from  the  time  of 
Joseph  Thomson  onwards.  The  chief  difference  that  I  notice  myself 
18  in  the  shape  of  the  spear,  which  is  fax  longer  and  less  broad  than  that 
need  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilimanjaro.  I  agree  in  all  that  has  been 
said  by  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  Masai  as  regards  their 
splendid  physical  appearance  and  their  many  amiable  traits  in  character. 
They  are  emphatically  a  lordly  race.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  have 
ever  been  inherently  unfriendly  to  Europeans,  and  most  of  the  disasters 
which  oocurred  in  the  early  days  of  the  opening  up  of  East  Africa  were 
in  the  first  place  the  fault  of  unscrupulous  European  traders,  who 
certainly  wronged  the  Masai  before  these  people  were  provoked  to 
reprisals.  No  sooner  has  British  authority  been  established  with 
emphasis,  and  I  hope  with  justice,  in  these  regions,  than  the  Masai  have 
--at  any  rate  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate— taken  our  side  in  any 
troubles  we  may  have  had  with  other  native  tribes.  At  the  present 
moment  the  whole  of  the  Masai  of  the  Bift  valley  between  Oerman 
East  Africa  on  the  south  and  Lake  Baringo  on  the  north,  have  shown 
themselves  ready,  at  a  word  from  us,  to  enrol  themselves  as  a  contingent 
of  irregulars,  for  the  effectual  chastisement  either  of  the  Nandi  or  of  the 
Suk — two  tribes  whose  aggressions  on  Europeans  were  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  East  Africa,  in  that  they  were  so  little  the  result  of 
anterior  provocation  and  so  much  the  direct  outcome  of  a  desire  for 
robbery.  Unfortunately,  at  the  present  moment,  the  Masai  race  is  on 
the  road  towards  extinction.  It  received  a  staggering  blow  from  the 
severe  cattle-plagues  which  have  raged  throughout  East  Africa  at 
intervals  from  the  beginning  of  the  "  eighties  "  to  the  present  day.  It 
is,  of  course,  well  known  to  most  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society  that  the  Masai  as  a  race  are  divided  into  two  very  different 
sections,  the  cattle-keeping,  semi-nomad  Masai  proper,  and  the  agri- 
cultural Masai,  who  are  variously  known  as  the  Qwas  'Ngishu,  Enjamusi 
(Njemps),  who  call  themselves  "Nyarusi,"  and  KwavL*  Whether  the 
Xasai  were  originally  an  agricultural  people,  a  section  of  whom,  by 

*  I  oannot  aay  I  have  ever  heard  a  Masai-speaking  person  use  the  term  *<  kwavi."    Ti 
is  a  word  of  quite  usknown  origin  introduced  hy  Krapf, 
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means  of  its  rapid  oonquests  of  East  Afrioa,  turned  its  thoughts  entirely 
towards  oattle-keeping  and  bothered  no  longer  to  till  the  ungpratefal 
soil,  or  whether  they  started  as  a  pastoral  people  of  which  a  section  only 
turned  to  agriculture  after  great  misfortune,  I  cannot  at  the  present 
time  determine.  At  any  rate,  some  sixty  or  scTcnty  years  ago,  or  eyen 
further  back,  one  section  of  the  Masai  in  the  Baringo  and  Elgon  districts 
seems  to  have  taken  definitely  to  agriculture  and  a  life  of  settled  towns, 
while  the  other  and  larger  division  depended  solely  for  its  subsistence 
on  the  milk  and  meat  of  its  flocks  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  only 
obtained  such  vegetable  food  (as  was  eaten  by  its  old  men  and  women) 
by  trading  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  agricultural  races  of 
Bantu  speech.  The  Masai  cattle-keeping  section  turned  on  the  Ewavi 
or  agricultural  section  many  years  ago  with  fierce  attacks  which  very 
nearly  led  to  the  extermination  of  the  weaker  agricultural  communities. 
These,  however,  survived  the  struggle  in  scattered  settlements,  and  are 
now  on  the  road  to  increase  and  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  far 
larger  section  of  the  tribe  which  has  depended  hitherto  solely  on  its 
flocks  and  herds  for  subsistence  is  in  many  districts  badly  off  for  food. 
The  advent  of  the  Uganda  railway  has  had  a  strange  influence  also  oa 
the  fate  of  this  race.  The  Masai  women,  never  at  any  time  remarkable 
for  strict  virtue,  were  extraordinarily  attracted  by  the  Panjabi  coolies 
from  India,  and  flocked  in  numbers  to  the  railway,  where  they  became 
the  mistresses  of  these  stalwart,  bearded  men  from  Northern  India.  Not 
only  did  the  men  of  their  tribe  appear  to  resent  this  defection  of  their 
women  but  slightly,  but  they  themselves  seem  to  have  acquired  an 
actual  dislike  for  the  getting  of  children,  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the 
uncertainty  as  to  food,  and  in  part,  also,  to  their  love  of  a  restless, 
wandering  life.  They  too  have  been  much  attracted  by  the  railway 
and  the  work  on  the  line,  strangely  as  this  last  may  seem  to  differ  from 
their  normal  habits.  Where  they  settle  down  at  all,  it  is  rather  by 
marriage  with  Kikuyu  women  or  women  firom  the  East  Coast.  From 
one  cause  and  another,  therefore,  the  Masai  race  is  tending  somewhat  to 
disappearance,  either  by  dying  out  or  by  fusion  with  other  tribes.  The 
last  year  or  so,  however,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  prosperity 
amongst  the  Masai  of  Naivasha.  The  Uganda  Protectorate  has  been 
strangely  and  happily  free  from  cattle  plagues  of  late  years.  There 
have  been  absolute  law  and  order  in  affairs  in  the  Naivasha  district,  at 
any  rate  for  the  last  three  years.  The  Masai  have  had  a  splendid 
market  in  the  Uganda  railway  for  the  disposal  of  their  extra  live  stock ; 
their  fighting  men  have  received  pay  and  encouragement  from  the 
British  Administration,  which  have  utilized  their  services  in  putting 
down  local  disturbances.  I  may  also  say  we  have  been  fortunate  in  the 
military  and  civil  officers  employed  in  these  countries,  and  I  am,  there- 
fore, in  hopes  that  the  Masai  of  the  Naivasha  region  may  increase  and 
multiply  and  preserve  their  purity  of  race. 
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The  Andorobo,  of  whom  gach  frequent  meniion  ha49  been  made  from 
the  time  of  Joseph  Thomson  onwards,  appear  to  be  one  of  two  semi- 
nomad  tribes  who  are  to  a  great  extent  associated  with  the  Masai.  The 
other  tribe  in  question  is  called  the  Engugunya,  and  of  these  I  know 
nothing,  as  I  have  seen  no  representatives  of  them  ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  AndoTobo,  I  am  now  able  to  speak  with  some  authority  as  to  their 
chaiacteristios  and  origin.  Physically  and  linguistically  the  Andorobo 
are  nothing  but  a  branch  of  the  Nandi  stock.  Their  language  only 
differs  from  the  language  spoken  in  Nandi  or  Eamasia  to  the  same 
extent  that  Lowland  Scotch  differs  from  London  English.  Yet  physically 
there  is  no  fixed  type  amongst  the  Andorobo  any  more  than  there  is 


THE  ORATXR  BIM  OF  ELGON  FROM  THE  WEST. 

uaongst  the  Nandi.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Andorobo  are  composed  of 
even  more  varied  human  types  than  the  Nandi  tribes.  I  can  only 
define  them  somewhat  clumsily  as  being  a  mixture  of  the  Nandi  with 
wme  pre-existing  race  of  a  very  low  type,  possibly  closely  allied  to  the 
forest  Pygmies  of  West  Central  Africa.  But  the  Nandi  type,  again,  is  very 
mixed,  consisting  fundamentally  of  a  stock  like  the  Masai,  which  has 
mingled  with  some  low  Pygmy  type,  the  Masai  features,  however, 
predominating.  Then  the  Masai,  again,  are  an  ancient  mingling  of  Nile 
ISegro  with  Hamite,  that  is  to  say,  some  Negroid  or  non-Negro  race  like 
the  modern  Gala  and  Somali.  Amongst  the  Andorobo  you  will  see,  if 
not  in  the  same  family,  at  any  rate  in  the  same  cluster  of  people,  hideous 
little  black  prognathous  dwarfs  side  by  side  with  handsome  youths  of 
almost   European  features.     The  Andorobo  construct   for  themselves 
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small  huts  in  the  vicinity  of  their  hunting- places.  This  little  village 
of  huts  is  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  thorn  hedge.  The  huts  in  shape 
and  size  are  strangely  reminiscent  of  the  Pygmies  in  the  Congo  forest. 
The  Andorobo  are  semi-nomadic — that  is  to  say,  they  establish  temporary 
villages  in  places  where  game  is  abundant,  and  they  may  resort  to 
these  villages  periodically  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  game- 
supply.  Formerly  they  were  much  kept  in  order  by  the  Masai,  and  the 
Masai,  for  reasons  of  indifference,  left  wild  animals  alone  and  did  not 
kill  them  for  food.  But  since  the  Masai  have  been  prevented  from 
domineeiing  over  other  peoples,  the  Andorobo  have  shown  their 
ingratitude  for  this  Pax  Britannica  by  a  reckless  slaughter  of  all  forms 
of  game,  from  monkeys  to  elephants. 

The  water  of  Lake  Naivasha  is  quite  sweet,  though  it  is  sometimes 
so  full  of  vegetable  matter  as  to  require  careful  filtering.  The  water  of 
Lakes  Nakuro,  Elmentaita,  and  Hannington  is  nauseous  and  utterly 
undrinkable.  The  water  of  Lake  Beiringo  is  more  or  less  undrinkable 
close  to  the  shore,  especially  when  the  level  of  the  lake  is  low.  The 
natives  therefore  push  out  in  their  canoes  some  hundreds  of  yards  into 
the  open  lake,  and  there  obtain  water  which  is  fairly  palatable.  At 
the  time  I  saw  Lake  Baringo  there  had  been  a  rainy  season  of  ex- 
ceptional duration,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake,  owing  to  the  overflow  of 
its  feeding  rivers,  extended  a  considerable  distance  beyond  where  the 
southern  shore  is  marked  on  the  map.  On  the  other  hand,  the  swamps 
north  of  Lake  Hannington  were  also  fall,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
waded  through  water  almost  the  whole  way  between  the  southern 
portion  of  Baringo  and  the  north-east  shore  of  Lake  Hannington,  into 
which,  by  the  way,  a  river  falls  not  marked  on  the  map.  So  far  as  my 
eye  alone  can  judge,  I  should  think  that  at  one  time,  and  even  at  the 
present  day  in  exceptional  rainy  seasons,  the  waters  of  the  two  lakes 
were  united.  Lake  Hannington  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
which  can  be  offered  by  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  It  lies  at  the  base 
of  tremendously  high  mountains,  which  tower  above  it  so  precipitously 
that  their  reflection  seems  to  occupy  the  whole  surface  of  the  lake  when 
seen  from  its  western  shore.  Therefore  the  waters  appear  a  very  deep 
blue-green,  and  their  surface  is  so  still,  and  the  mirror-like  reflection  so 
complete,  that  when  coming  upon  the  lake  suddenly  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  at  first  that  you  are  looking  down  on  a  lake,  and  not  on  some 
awful  chasm  in  the  Earth's  surface  over  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  flanyngoes  are  floating  ;  for  the  only  thing  real  about  the  lake  when 
seen  under  these  conditions  are  the  flamingoes,  the  still  waters  being 
such  an  absolute  mirror  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  On  Lake 
Hanniogton  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  must  be  hundreds 
of  thousands,  if  not  close  upon  a  million,  flamingoes.  They  belong  to 
the  rosy  species,  which  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  Mediterranean 
flamingo,  but  exquisitely  beautiful  in  plumage.     These  flamingoes  nest 
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on  a  flat  plain  of  mud  about  a  mile  broad  to  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Hannington,  where  their  nests,  in  the  form  of  little  mounds  of  mud 
with  feathers  plastered  on  the  top,  appear  like  innumerable  molehills. 
The  birds,  having  hitherto  been  absolutely  unmolested  by  man,  are 
qnite  tame.  On  the  north  ooast  of  the  lake  they  extend  for  at  least  a 
mile  in  density  from  the  muddy  plain  mentioned  aboye  right  out  into 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  Seen  from  above,  they  look  like  a  belt  which 
on  its  outer  side  is  grey-white,  then  becomes  white  in  the  middle,  and 
possesses  an  inner  ring  of  the  most  exquisite  rose  tint.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  all  the  birds  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  semicircle  are  the 
yonng  in  their  immature  plumage,  those  in  the  middle  of  the  belt  are 
foil-grown  birds  that  have  not  acquired  the  full  beauty  of  the  adult, 
while  along  the  inner  edge  are  old  birds  in  the  full  beauty  of  a  plumage 
which  ranges  from  pale  blush-pink  to  scarlet-crimson.  Lake  Hanning- 
ton  is  known  to  the  Masai  as  Mbatibat,  and  to  the  Eamasia  tribe  as 
Makaria.  I  might  mention  that  the  real  Masai  name  for  Naivasha  is  Nai- 
posha.  Baringo  should  be  called  Mbaringo ;  Nakuro  and  Elmentaita  are 
approximately  correct.  Naiposha  is  a  common  Masai  word  for  '*  lake," 
and  is  often  applied  to  pieces  of  water  like  Baringo.  Lake  Sugota  is  a 
stretch  of  fairly  open  water,  though  no  doubt  it  shrinks  in  dry  seasons 
considerably,  and  a  good  deal  of  its  space  is  given  up  to  weeds.  I  have 
not  seen  it  myself,  but  it  has  been  sighted  by  military  officers  journey- 
ing with  me  from  the  heights  orthe  Bibo  hills. 

The  Eamasia  people,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  are  simply  a 
novthem  branch  of  the  Nandi,  as  are  also  the  Elgeyo  and  Mutei.  The 
Eamasia  really  call  themselves  Eltukeu,  Eamasia  being  a  name  given  to 
them  by  the  Masai.  The  Elgeyo  escarpment  is  certainly  one  of  the 
"8ights"of  the  Uganda  Protectorate — at  any  rate, as  seen  from  its  western 
aspect.  You  seem  to  look  down  a  sheer  5000  feet  in  a  straight  drop  on  to  a 
trench-like  valley,  the  floor  of  which  is  covered  by  a  small  lake,*  several 
lakelets,  and  a  connectiLqr  river.  North  of  this  escarpment  (the  plateau 
between  it?  western  edge  and  the  slopes  of  Mount  Elgon  being  almost 
entirely  ud  inhabited)  the  Suk  people  begin,  and  extend  from  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Tnrkwel  river  south-eastwards  to  the  north  end  of  Baringo. 
The  Suk  are  intimately  connected  with  the  Turkana  of  western  Budolf, 
and  also  with  the  Earamojo  people  to  the  west  of  the  river  Turkwel. 
The  differences  between  their  languages  are  hardly  greater  than  between 
Spanish  and  Italian,  while  between  the  Suk  and  Turkana  there  seems 
to  be  no  difference  in  physique,  appearance,  manners,  or  customs.  So 
far  as  commnnity  of  language  goes,  there  is  a  curious  branch  of  this 
Snk-Turkana  group  to  be  found  to  the  south-west  of  Mount  Elgon  in 
the  Elgumi  people.  As  regards  linguistic  affinities,  the  Suk-Turkana 
group  of  languages  is  almost  exactly  midway  between  Masai  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  Nandi  on  the  other,  while  all  the^e  gronps  offer  distant  but 
distinct  affinities  to  the  languages  of  the  White  Nile — Dinka,  Shnluk, 
and  Aoholi.*  The  Bari  and  Latuka  of  the  upper  Nile  are  more  closely 
related  to  the  Masai.  The  Snk,  like  the  Tnrkana,  are  a  race  of  Tory 
tall  stature,  though  it  is  very  often  easy  to  exaggerate  their  height  in 
measuring  merely  by  the  eye  and  not  by  the  tape.  Still,  in  my  anthro- 
pometric records  I  have  recorded  the  measurements  of  seyeral  Suk  of 
6  feet  3  inches,  who  did  not  appear  singular  for  their  height  amongst  a 
number  of  tall  comrades.  The  Suk,  like  many  allied  races  to  the  north 
and  north-west,  wear  their  hair  in  extraordinary  bags  down  the  back. 
As  this  mode  of  wearing  hair  has  been  folly  described  by  me  in  recently 
published  numbers  of  the  OropAtc,  I  will  not  repeat  the  description  here. 

From  the  north-eastern  buttresses  of  Mount  Elgon,  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  Weiwei  river  on  the  north,  to  the  frontier  of  Qerman  East 
Africa  on  the  south — a  distance  of  about  240  miles— extends  at  altitudes 
ranging  between  5000  and  10,000  feet  (but  ordinarily  standing  at  an 
average  height  of  7000  feet),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful 
districts  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Dark  Continent.  This  belt  of 
country,  which  has  an  average  breadth  of  45  miles,  is  a  continuous 
plateau  called  in  the  south  Mau,  in  the  centre  Nandi,  and  in  the  north 
Elgeyo  and  Qwas'  Ngishu.  In  order  not  to  be  too  diffuse  in  nomen- 
clature, I  shall  henceforth  style  this  lofty  region  the  Nandi  plateau,  as 
it  is  mainly  inhabited — so  far  as  it  has  any  human  inhabitants  at 
present — ^by  races  of  the  Nandi  stock. 

The  scenery  on  the  Nandi  plateau  reminds  the  homesick  official  and 
traveller  over  and  over  again  of  England,  of  Wales,  of  Scotland.  Here 
are  the  swelling  green  downs  crested  with  beautiful  woodland,  reminding 
one  of  Sussex  or  Surrey.  Here  is  a  roaring  Scotch  bum  in  full  spate, 
the  colour  of  foaming  beer,  tearing  down  over  grey  boulders  through  a 
forest  of  gaunt  junipers,  which  at  a  little  distance  might  well  be  pines 
or  firs  growing  on  Scotch  mountains.  Here  you  may  see  the  Brecknock 
Beacons,  scenery  more  mountainous  than  the  Sussex  downs,  yet  with 
the  glorious  woods  of  Surrey,  and  the  aspect  over  and  over  again  of 
Wales.  The  natural  meadows  are  full  of  blue  forget-me-nots  or  of  pink 
or  white  clover.  In  the  ferny  hollows  on  the  edges  of  the  woodland 
are  innumerable  violets  (scentless,  alas !),  buttercups,  daisies,  and  many 
other  English-looking  flowers  and  ferns  growing  amid  the  short  grass. 
There  is  also  a  very  pretty  little  dwarf  iris,  which,  although  not  English, 
is  still  very  European.  In  marshy  spots  on  the  higher  uplands  grows 
the  golden  rod  of  South  Africa — the  **  red  hot  poker  "  of  old-fashioned 
gardens.  Here  there  may  be  seen  in  large  clumps  the  extraordinary 
lobelias,  the  flower-columns  of  which  grow  to  a  height  of  15  feet  and 
more.     This  beautiful  land  has  not  in  it  a  single  ugly  or  unfriendly 

♦  Wrongly  spelt— followlDg  Sudanese- Arabic  migpronunoiatioii— **  Shuli."  The 
name  really  is  Acholi,  or  Ataioli. 
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spot.  Ererywhere  the  landscape  is  graoions  aod  pleasiog  in  a  quiet, 
homely  way,  offering  few  violent  forms  or  startling  effects.  It  is  thus 
amgnjarly  home-like,  and  as  it  is  almost  entirely  without  native  in- 
bsbiiantB,  it  seems  to  be  awaiting  the  advent  of  another  raoe  whioh 
sbonld  make  it  a  wonderland  of  wealth  and  comfort,  a  little  England, 
lialf  a  Scotland,  or  a  large  Wales  lying  exactly  under  the  equator  at  an 
average  altitude  of  4000  feet  ♦  above  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  of  whose 
nlveiy  gulfs  and  ghostly  mountain  coast-line  strange  glimpses  at  ^a 
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distance  of  90  miles  may  be  caught  occasionally  from  some  breezy  height 
or  through  the  interstices  of  woods  which  themselves  might  be  in 
Surrey.  These  views  of  a  vast  but  distant  seascape,  which,  owing  to 
tbe  height  of  the  horizon,  seem  to  appear  in  the  sky,  give  that  occasional 
touch  of  weirdness  to  the  Nandi  landscapes  which  would  be  the  case  in 
Sngland  or  Scotland,  if  amid  familiar  landscapes   we  suddenly  saw 


*  In  its  lowest  parts  the  plateau  is  6000  feet,  and  in  ifs  highest  over  10,000  feet, 
a-leyel. 
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limned  in  grey  or  silver  in  the  lower  sky  the  features  of  a  foreign  land. 
In  the  direction  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  plateau  Bometimes  cramblefl 
away  into  broadening  riyer-yalleys,  through  which  one  desoends  rapidly 
from  the  temperate  zone  of  conifers  and  buttercups  to  palms  and  -wild 
bananas,  or  ends  abruptly  in  an  awful  wall  2000  feet  and  more  in 
sudden  drop,  or  descends  in  a  series  of  terraces  which  are  covered  ^with 
a  tropical  forest,  recalling  most  closely  that  of  the  Congo,  and  possecNring 
much  the  same  fauna  and  flora.    A  notable  feature  of  these  forests  in 
all  parts  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  are  the  butterflies,  the  colonrs  of 
which  are  brilliant  even  for  the  tropics.    One  butterfly,  about  the  size 
of  the  English  tortoiseshell,  is  simply  pure  scarlet  all  over  the  upper 
surface  of  the  wings.    Others  are  pure  ultramarine  blue,  others  pnrple, 
while  there  are  the  usual  gorgeous  swallowtails  of  all  tints,  and  huge 
opalescent  Paptlionidse.    But  perhaps  the  ones  that  are  coloured  pure 
vermilion,  and  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  a  remarkable  feature  along 
the  path,  made  the  greatest  impression  on  my  sense  of  colour. 

When  one  reaches  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
the  scenery  is  disappointing.     Kavirondo  bay  or  gulf,  that  lengthy 
northern  prolongation  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  is  a  huge  backwater  of 
the  lake  where  the  water  stagnates  and  entirely  loses  the  blue  limpidity 
ordinarily  characteristic  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.    It  has  a  dirty  green, 
or  even  a  dirty  brown,  look.     Seen  from  a  distance  when  ruffled  by  the 
wind,  it  60  closely  resembles  a  red  ploughed  field  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  you  are  looking  on  a  sheet  of  water.    The  ground  is  either  a 
rank  marsh  (where  the  only  beautiful  feature  is  the  numerous  sacred 
ibises  of  inky  black  and  snowy  white)  or  harsh  rock.    There  are  very  few 
trees,  and  the  principal  object  in  all  these  landscapes  is  the  candelabra 
euphorbia,  a  form  of  vegetation  in  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  see 
any  beauty. 

The  people  who  inhabit  this  coast-belt  are  styled  Kavirondo.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  whence  this  name  arose,  but  in  its  origin  it  appears 
to  have  been  applied  to  the  Bantu-speaking  folk  in  the  Elgon  district. 
South  of  the  Yala  river,  along  the  coasts  of  Kavirondo  gulf,  right  round 
to  the  German  border,  the  population  belongs  mainly  to  the  Nyifwa 
stock.  Physically  they  offer  a  somewhat  mixed  type,  which  differs 
little  if  at  all  from  the  average  Kavirondo  Bantu*speaking  population 
to  the  north  of  the  Yala  river.  They  speak  a  language,  however,  which 
differs  no  more  than  dialectically  from  the  Aoholi  tongue.  The  Acholi 
— incorrectly  termed  Shuli — is  a  language  which  is  spoken  between  the 
White  and  Victoria  Niles  and  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Albert  Nyanza 
on  the  west  and  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Elgon  on  the  east.  The  range 
of  this  language  is  limited  on  the  south  by  the  Bantu-speaking  people 
of  Uganda,  Busoga,  and  Kavirondo.  On  the  north  the  extension  of 
this  tongue  is  bounded  by  the  Bari-Latuka-Masai  family  of  languages, 
which  stretches  right  across  to  Lake  Budolf ;  but  north  of  the  Bari 
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tongiieB  appear  the  Dinka  and  Shuluk,  who  speak  languages  closely 
leUted  to  Acholi.  At  one  time  or  other  the  Aoholi  people  most  have 
sent  important  raids  to  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
leaving  their  language  behind  them  to  this  day.  At  the  present  time 
the  Aoholi  language  and  the  Nyifwa  people  of  this  Eavirondo  coast  are 
Qsdy  oat  o£f  from  their  Aoholi  relations  bj  a  narrow  band  of  Busoga, 
Kavirondo-Bantn  people,  and  also  by  that  strange  enclave  of  Bari- 
Maiai  langnages — the  Elgnmi  (who  come  in  as  a  wedge  between  the 
Bdsoga  on  the  west  and  the  Bantu-speaking  peoples  of  west  Elgon 
OD  the  east).  Both  the  Nyifwa  and  Bantu-speaking  Kavirondo  on  the 
fiQrth-eastem  coast-lands  of  the  Victoria  Nyanea  have  been  remarkable 
nnoe  the  days  of  Joseph  Thomson  for  their  Adam-and-Eve  like  nudity. 
They  are  a  most  agreeable,  friendly  people  as  a  rule,  and  said  to  be 
T6iy  strict  in  their  morality,  but  they  are  absolutely  naked  and  un- 
ttbamed.  A  great  deal  of  nudity  is  seen  amongst  the  men  between 
Kilimanjaro  on  the  east  and  the  Nandi  plateau  on  the  west,  but  in 
iU  these  ooantries  the  women  are  more  or  less  scrupulously  clothed. 
In  Kavirondo  the  women  are  as  naked  as  the  men. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  give  some  description  of  Mount  Elgon  and  its 
iiinoundings.  I  travelled  completely  round  this  mountain.  Beaching 
its  vicinity  first  from  the  settlement  of  Mumia's  on  the  Nzoia  river,*  I 
passed  through  Bantu  Kavirondo,  then  a  narrow  belt  of  Elgumi  (a  fine, 
tall  people,  whose  language  I  have  already  stated  is  a  dialect  closely 
related  to  Sak  and  Masai),  and  then  reached  a  country  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  iha  mountain  inhabited  by  a  branch  of  the  Nandi  race  whom 
the  Masai  call  Elgoiny.t  It  was  from  this  Masai  name  that  Joseph 
Thomson  derived  the  somewhat  incorrect  version  of  Elgon,  which  is  the 
name  under  which  this  great  extinct  volcano  will  henceforth  be  known. 
This  tribe  of  Nandi  race  has  no  collective  name  for  itself.  It  is  closely 
related  in  race  and  language  to  the  Sabei  people  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  Elgon,  and  the  two  communicate  one  with  the  other  by  roads  right 
across  the  crater.  The  villages  of  these  people,  and  of  some  of  the 
adjoining  Kavirondo,  are  remarkable  for  the  clay  walls  with  which 
they  are  surrounded.  Outside  the  clay  wall  is  a  deep  moat  crossed  by 
Iniclges  of  earth  or  planks  which  correspond  with  gateways  in  the  clay 
walL  These  gateways  are  often  rudely  arched  by  means  of  boughs. 
The  style  of  these  clay  walls  somehow  or  other  strikes  the  traveller  as 
hong  due  to  some  teaching  from  the  north,  though  there  is  no  clue  at 
present  to  the  direction  from  which  this  idea  came.  On  the  southern, 
tt  on  the  northern,  side  of  Mount  Elgon,  the  awful  mountain-cli£fs 
which  mark  one  of  the  lower  terraces  of  this  tremendous  crater  are 


^  Often  called  the  Kzeia  by  the  natiyes. 

t  It  is  difficult  to  express  this  sound  in  writing  when  the  y  comes  as  a  final.    It 
it  as  thoQgh  there  was  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  the  word  which  had  been  elided. 
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honeyoombed  with  deep  reoesses  or  oavems.     The  rooks  here  I  find  some 
difficulty  in  describing  geologically.    The  specimens  which  I  detached 
for  description  at  home  are  described  as  being  ^'angite  crystals/' 
"  nephelinite,"  "  decomposed  rocks,"  "  fossil  wood,"  "  angite  in  volcanic 
bomb,**  and  *' basalt."    To  a  person  sadly  ignorant  as  I  am  of  geology, 
these  rocks   often    appeared    as   being  like    sandstone,  and    in     all 
the  stream  valleys  the  pebbles  were  thickly  strewn  with  black  coal- 
dast  and  minute  pieces  of  coal  which  seems  to  be  anthracite.     X  am 
quite  unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  origin  of  these  curious  recesses, 
which  are  the  well-known  caves  of  Elgon,  the  caves  which  were  first 
discovered  by  Joseph  Thomson.    They  are  almost  always  situated  close 
to  the  base  of  a  precipitous  or  overhanging  cliff  of  rock.    Man  may  have 
enlarged  them  here  and  there  by  hacking  at  the  crumbling  and  decom* 
posed  rock,  and  this  has  no  doubt  been  done  to  some  extent.     The 
interior  of  these  caves  is  blocked  up  in  some  cases  by  houses  made  of 
sticks  and  laths,  over  which  cow-dung  and  clay  have  been  plastered. 
The  ceiling  is  of  course  the  sloping  roof  of  a  rook.    Some  of  these 
dwellings  are  used  for  the  housing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  others  for 
human  beings.    The  floor  of  these  caves  is,  I  should  say,  several  feet 
thick  in  the  hardened  excrement  of  cattle,  besides  refuse  and  rubbish 
thrown  down  by  the  humans.     The  caves  so  swarm  with  fleas,  and  are 
so  noisome  from  the  atrocious  stench  arising  from  this  ancient  manure, 
that  any  extensive  examination  of  them  was  intolerable.  I  should  think, 
however,  that  some  one  with  more  time  and  patience  at  his  command 
than  myself  on  this  expedition,  and  who  would  endure  for.  a  time  the 
attacks  of  the  fleas,  might  obtain  most  interesting  results  by  excavating 
the  floors  of  these  caverns.    Native  tradition  never  stretches  very  far 
back  in  these  countries,  but  as  far  as  it  does  stretch,  the  people  declare 
the  caves  to  have  been  inhabited  from  the  earliest  days  of  their  tradi- 
tions.    Nowadays,  owing  to  the  Pax  Britannica,  they  are  practicallj 
deserted.    The  natives  told  me  they  would  only  be  re-occupied  either 
if  war  broke  out  again,  or  if  any  unusual  drought  occurred  in  the 
lowlands,  obliging  them  to  drive  their    cattle    to    these    mountain 
pastures.     Several  of  these  caves,  curiously  enough,  are  completely 
concealed  from  view  in  front  by  a  curtain  of  water.    The  cave  coincides 
with  the  descent  of  one  of  the  gloriously  beautiful  waterfalls  for  which 
Elgon  should  be  famous.    The  path  leading  to  the  cave  takes  you 
dryshod  under  a  river,  and  when  you  are  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  you  see  the  splendid  glowing  landscape  through  an  opal-tinted 
veil  of  water.    I  visited  several  caverns,  but  amongst  others  the  one. 
which  was  the  first  cave  reached  and  discovered  by  Joseph  Thomson, 
whose  visit  the  natives  still  remember  vividly.     This  cave  also  was 
masked  by  a  splendid  waterfall,  a  waterfall  not  represented  on  the 
map.    It  is  the  descent  of  the  Sasuru  river,  and  I  would  propose  to 
name  the  waterfall  the  Thomson  fallSf  as  it  has  no  name  in  the  native 
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knguage,  and  as  so  many  of  the  waierfallB  of  Elgon  commemorate  the 
exploren  who  have  made  this  conntrj  known.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  Joseph  Thomson  here,  as  wherever  else  he  passed  in  Central 
Afiioa,  left  hehind  him  the  most  pleasing  memories.  Fate  has  ordained 
that  I  should  often  have  had  to  travel  in  his  footsteps,  and  I  have 
always  noted  that  where  he  has  been  the  first  white  pioneer  his 
admirable  treatment  of  the  natives  has  ensured  a  kindly  welcome  to 
those  who  followed.    I  might  state  that  one  of  the  minor  chiefs  of  this 


PAPTBUS  MAB8B,  UOAHPA. 

part  of  the  mountain,  who  guided  me  to  the  Thomson  falls  and  showed 
me  the  caves,  possessed  as  a  relic  of  Joseph  Thomson  half  a  Nineteenth 
Century  Beview,  a  copy  of  that  review  which  had  been  cut  in  halves  and 
left  behind.  This  the  man  believed  to  be  a  kind  of  treaty  with  the 
white  man,  and  he  always  exhibited  it  with  one  end  clutched  firmly  in 
hifl  hand,  so  that  so  precious  a  document  might  not  be  taken  from  him. 
The  vegetation  on  the  western  fianks  of  Elgon  is  extremely  rich, 
and  quite  West  African  in  character ;  whereas  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
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mountain  it  is  essentially  East  Afrioan.  The  scenery  on  the  western 
side  is  perhaps  grander  and  more  beautifal  in  its  details  than  on  the 
other  aspects  of  the  mountain.  Tremendous  huttresses  and  precipi- 
tous sides  of  gleaming  granite  or  quartz  advance  from  the  great  blue 
crater  wall  into  the  Bukedi  plains.  An  excellent  road  has  recently 
been  made  all  round  the  face  of  the  mountain  by  an  enterprising 
Uganda  chief,  whom  I  had  placed  temporarily  in  charge  of  this  district. 
From  this  road  one  obtains  the  most  beautiful  views  of  lakes  and 
marshes  in  the  direction  of  those  vast  backwaters  of  the  Victoria  Nile. 
The  native  inhabitants  of  west  Elgon  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  They 
are  of  rather  a  mixed  stock,  but  all  are  of  very  low  and  ape-like  appear- 
ance. Some  stunted  individuals  recall  irresistibly  the  Pygmies  of  the 
Congo  forest,  whom  they  closely  resemble  in  features  and  low  stature. 
Others,  again,  remind  one  of  those  strange,  ape-like  pariahs  seen  by 
Messrs.  Grogan  and  Sharpe,  myself,  and  others  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  Congo  forest.  The  greatest  interest  they  possess,  however,  lies  in 
fact  that  they  speak  a  Bantu  language  which,  of  all  those  discovered, 
possibly  comes  nearest  to  the  original  form  of  the  Bantu  mother-tongue. 
I  have  no  space  to  dilate  on  the  features  of  this  language  in  this  article ; 
I  must  reserve  my  account  of  it  for  my  book.  I  might,  however,  call 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  this  interesting  fact.  That  great  philo- 
logist, the  great  Dr.  Bleek,  who  invented  the  name  Bantu,  and  who 
was  the  first  to  give  any  definite  account  of  the  features  of  the  Bantu 
languages,  attempted  to  reconcile  curious  differences  of  form  between 
the  prefixes  and  their  corresponding  particles  or  pronouns,  and  also  to 
explain  the  origin  of  that  preliminary  vowel  which  begins  the  prefix  in 
so  many  Bantu  languages  of  archaic  type.  He  drew  from  the  small 
evidence  at  his  disposal  the  brilliant  deduction  that  originally  the 
prefixes  were  in  a  much  more  ample  form  of  two  syllables.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  if  I  gave  all  the  particulars  here,  but  I  might  say  that 
these  Bagesu  people  of  west  Elgon  exist  at  this  day  to  confirm  Dr. 
Bleek's  hypothesis,  for  they  utter  prefixes  almost  exactly  in  the  form 
which  Dr.  Bleek  believed  must  have  represented  their  original  condi- 
tion. This  language,  in  fact,  almost  more  than  any  other,  will  enable 
us  to  reconstruct  the  original  form  of  the  Bantu  prefixes,  and  to  explain 
changes  which  have  since  occurred  to  differentiate  the  prefix  from  its 
corresponding  pronoun. 

The  Sabei  people  of  north  Eigon  are,  as  already  stated,  another 
branch,  and  one  of  the  most  northern,  of  the  Nandi  stock.  They  are 
mostly  a  handsome  people,  but  occasionally  possess  wives  whom  they 
have  captured  in  warfare  from  the  hostile  Bantu  to  the  west  of  them, 
and  these  women  are  hideous  and  ape-like.  From  the  Sabei  country, 
which  is  mostly  at  an  altitude  of  7000  feet,  one  can  distinguish  clearly 
the  outlines  of  Lake  Salisbury,  Lake  Gedge,  and  of  the  swampy  rivers 
that  feed  these  open  stretches  of  water.    One  can  even  see  to  the  north 
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the  Nakwai  hQIs  and  the  heights  of  Karamojo.  Prominent  objects  on 
the  north-east  horizon  are  the  splendid  mountain  mass  of  Kammlinga 
and  the  still  more  piotnresqne  peaks  of  Debasien.  So  far  as  outline 
goes,  I  think  Debasien  is  the  most  beantifnl  mountain  I  haTe  e^er  seen 
in  Africa  Its  height  is  given  on  Colonel  Macdonald's  map  as  not 
exceeding  9700  feet.  This  is  probably  oorreot;  bnt  as  the  mountain 
rises  sheer  from  a  plain  whose  altitude  is  not  muoh  over  3000  feet,  it 
appears  much  more  lofty,  and  at  a  guess  one  would  give  it  11,000  feet 
at  its  highest  point.  Parts  of  this  mountain  appear  to  be  richly 
clothed  with  forest,  but  as  the  eye  wanders  over  the  vast  plains  to  the 
north  one  can  easfly  distinguish  decreasing  vegetation  and  a  com- 
mencement of  that  sterility  which  afflicts  so  much  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  To  the  east  of  Debasien  rise  the 
Snk  and  Earamojo  mountains  in  fantastic  forms,  some  of  them  with 
engs  thousands  of  feet  in  height,  which  appear  to  be  falling  over.  To 
the  south-east  of  Debasien  the  northern  buttresses  of  Elgon  stretch  out 
towards  the  Snk  highlands  in  a  series  of  hills  or  hillocks  of  strangely 
regular,  conical  shape,  as  regular  in  their  pyramidal  outline  and  the 
sharpness  of  their  apices  as  if  they  had  been  made  by  man.  To  the 
north-east  of  Elgon  one  touches  that  average  East  African  dryness 
and  poorness  of  vegetation  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  lowlands 
between  Abyssinia  on  the  north  and  Nyasaland  on  the  south.  The 
courses  of  rivers  are  dotted  here  and  there  with  tall  shady  trees,  but 
outside  these  there  is  a  paucity  of  vegetation  which,  I  confess,  after 
the  rank  luxuriance  of  west  Elgon,  was  rather  welcome. 

From  the  Sabei  country  I  was  obliged  to  travel  for  sixteen  days  to 
the  Bavine  station  without  a  road,  simply  guiding  my  caravan  by  the 
map  and  eye.  Occasion  ally  I  would  lead  them  to  the  edge  of  a  morass, 
or  to  an  unfordable  river,  or  to  a  ravine  of  such  precipitous  sides  that 
it  was  untraversable.  Then  a  dStour  had  to  be  made.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  country  was  an  easy-going  steppe,  relatively  merciful  in 
its  moderate  development  of  vegetation.  From  the  north-east  of  Elgon 
to  within  sight  of  the  Bavine  station,  we  passed  through  a  land  whose 
only  human  inhabitants  were  a  few  wandering  and  fugitive  Andorobo, 
a  land  simply  swarming  with  big  game.  We  saw  large  herds  of 
elephants  firstly;  then  many  rhinoceroses;  then  literally  countless 
hartebeests,  water-buck,  reedbuck,  Cobus  antelopes,  bastard  hartebeests, 
md  oribL  Herds  of  sebras  would  follow  the  caravan,  snorting  and 
looking  up  their  heels.  There  were  lions,  leopards,  wart-hogs,  jackals, 
and  many  ostriches.  Last  of  all,  in  the  middle  of  the  Gwas  'Ngishu 
phtteaUf  where  forests  of  acacia  still  lingered,  and  before  the  elevation 
of  the  ground  had  led  us  to  the  region  of  the  conifer,  we  came  upon 
giraffe,  upon  this  five-homed  giraffe  which  appears  to  be  a  new  species 
of  that  remarkable  animal,  and  apparently  the  common  form  of  giraffe 
between  Elgon  on  the  west  and  L^k^  Baringo  on  the  east.     Seen  from 
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a  distanoe,  these  giraffe  appeared,  when  adult,  to  be  blaok  and  white, 
blaok  with  white  bellies  and  limbe.  Here  and  there  monsters  stood  on 
the  tops  of  large  anthills  or  small  hillocks,  sentries  posted  to  warn  the 
feeding  herds  of  the  approach  of  the  giraffe's  only  enemies,  man  and 
the  lion.  Tet  so  little  had  man  harassed  these  creatures  daring  recent 
years,  since  the  plateau  was  divested  of  its  human  inhabitants,  the 
Owas  'Ngishu  Hasai,  by  civil  wars,  that  these  sentinels  seem  to  have 
taken  little  or  no  notice  of  our  caravan.  Feeling  sure  that  there  was 
something  unlike  the  ordinary  giraffe  about  these  beasts,  I  sanctioned 
the  breaking  of  one  of  our  game  regulations,  and  myself  with  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Doggett  secured  four  specimens — ^two  males  and  two  females — 
for  the  British  Museum.  This  animal  will  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
Oldfield  Thomas  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

It  is  a  great  contrast  to  pass  from  regions  like  this  to  the  islands 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  these  again  differ  markedly  in  appear- 
ance one  from  the  other.  Some  of  these  islands  consist  of  little  more 
than  enormous  smooth  monoliths,  or  great  boulders  of  rock  piled 
one  on  the  other  as  though  they  were  enormous  ruins  of  a  Cyclopean 
race.  Some  of  these  rocks  are  snowy-white  with  the  guano  of  cor- 
morants and  other  water-birds,  who  make  them  their  perching  or  nesting 
places.  Again,  other  islands  have  sandy  shores,  and  are  covered  with 
the  most  luxuriant  forest.  Others  again  rise  into  green  dowus  above 
the  forest-leveL  The  island  of  Buvuma  is  a  little  world  in  itself,  and 
resembles  very  much  in  shape  the  island  of  Celebes.  In  Buvuma  the 
downs  rise  into  mountains  of  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake,  heights  which  will  prove  valuable  and  accessible  as  sanatoria  for 
the  white  settlers  on  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  island  of 
Buvuma  is  of  great  interest.  Its  inhabitants  belong  to  the  same  stock 
as  the  Busoga,  and  do  not  differ  markedly  in  appearance  or  language 
from  that  people,  or  from  the  kindred  Baganda.  But  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more  there  has  been  a  deep-seated  feud  between  them  and  the 
Baganda.  Many  a  king  of  Uganda  has  endeavoured  to  conquer  Buvuma 
and  has  failed.  At  the  present  time  a  Muganda  chief  is  stationed  there 
as  resident,  but  the  affairs  of  the  island  are  supervised  by  that  exoellent 
servant  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  Mr.  Grant,  who  is  the  Sub-Com- 
missioner for  the  Central  Province.  In  Buvuma  the  people  have 
resolutely  refused  Christianity,  and  they  adhere  to  the  old  fetishistio 
religion.  They  worship  at  least  ten  Balvbari^  or  spirits.  The  worship 
of  these  spirits  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  offerings  of  food  and  drink  that 
are  placed  in  little  huts  outside  the  village.  These  huts  of  grass  are 
surmounted  by  a  long  peak  or  steeple  made  of  sheaves  of  grass.  Some- 
times,  however,  the  fetish-place  is  a  hollowed  stone,  and  over  this  is 
suspended  a  large  grass  '*  extinguisher  "  hung  from  the  bough  of  a  tree. 
In  Buvuma  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  many  of  the  plants  and  birds 
differed  from  those  of  the  mainland,  but  my  ideas  on  this  point  have 
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sot  been  much  confirmed  by  the  specimens  collected.  Still,  I  should 
think  that  in  many  respects  this  island  deserves  very  careful  ex- 
amination. 

Bnsoga,  which  together  with  Elgon  constitutes  the  coastland  of  the 
Central  Province  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  is  a  fertile,  well-forested 
country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  closely  resembling  Uganda 
in  its  appearance,  productions,  and  people.  It  is  the  first  definite  taste 
of  West  Africa  which  the  traveller  coming  from  the  Indian  ocean  gets 
as  he  advances  towards  Uganda.  The  Sic  river,  one  of  the  few  streams 
which  actually  enter  the  northern  half  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  is  a  very 
well-marked  boundary  between  the  open  grassland  of  Eavirondo,  with 
its  naked  people,  and  the  well-forested,  hill  and  marsh  country  of  Busoga, 
whose  inhabitants,  however  poor  they  may  be,  are  scrupulously  clothed. 
Here  one  sees  the  grey  parrot  and  many  West  African  forms  of  Turaoo  in 
abundance.  The  language  of  the  Busoga  differs  very  little  from  that 
of  Uganda,  and  the  people  are  in  the  main  of  the  same  stock. 

Busoga  is  separated  from  Uganda  by  the  Victoria  Nile,  which,  in 
its  birth  at  the  Eipon  falls,  gives  us  one  of  those  glorious  bits  of  scenery 
that  make  this  world  so  hard  to  leave.  I  shall  not  attempt  here  to 
describe  the  scene,  which  has  been  frequently  described  before  from  the 
days  of  Speke  onwards.  The  Victoria  Nile  loses  itself  for  a  while  in 
the  huge  backwaters  of  Eioga,  Ewania,  and  other  lakes  and  marshes. 
Here  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  low  and  exceedingly  swampy, 
and  therefore  very  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Cleared  of  sudd,  however, 
the  Victoria  Nile  is  navigable  for  steamers  from  a  point  about  55  miles 
north  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  all  the  way  to  Foweira,  which  is  on  the 
borders  of  the  Nile  province,  and  not  far  from  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

The  geographical  features  of  Uganda  proper  extend,  as  I  have 
already  said,  eastwards  of  the  Nile  over  Busoga.  They  are  also  continued 
westwards  into  a  portion  of  Tore  and  into  Ankole,  and  southwards  into 
Earagwe.  These  geographical  features  consist  of  hummocky  hills 
(rising  here  and  there  into  lofty  downs),  with  broad  marshes  inter- 
secting this  lumpy  country.  Over  almost  the  whole  of  Uganda  proper 
and  the  surrounding  countries,  which  resemble  it  in  appearance,  there 
is  scarcely  to  be  seen  a  real  running  stream  or  river,  the  only  exceptions 
being  the  Eagera  on  the  south-west  and  the  Nile  on  the  north.  Almost 
every  watercourse  is  so  choked  with  vegetation  that  from  a  height  the 
water  is  not  visible,  and  the  broad  river-valley  seems  to  be  a  stretch 
of  light  green  sward.  Sometimes,  however,  these  valleys  in  between 
the  hills  are  filled  with  forest,  the  tropical  luxuriance  of  which  cannot 
be  beaten  in  any  part  of  Africa  that  I  have  seen.  These  Uganda 
forests  surpass  in  splendour  of  vegetation  and  in  loftiness  of  trees  the 
finest  forest  effects  I  have  seen  on  the  Congo,  the  Cameroons,  in  the 
Niger  Delta,  and  in  Liberia.  But  even  in  these  forest  depths,  where 
the  valley  is  deepest,  the  water  scarcely  seems  to  flow  or  percolate,  and 
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btt  aU  the  appearance  of  stagnancy ;  and  even  here  its  course  is  almost 
completely  hidden  by  the  growth  of  weeds,  reeds,  grass,  rushes,  and 
zmgiberaoeous  plants,  some  of  these  latter  with  splendid  leayes  which 
might  take  their  place  amongst  ornamental  foliage  in  greenhouses. 
Where  the  riyer-yalley  does  nob  support  this  extrayagant  forest,  it 
is  completely  ooyered  with  papyrus  and  other  water-plants.  These 
papyrus  rushes  will  grow  to  a  height  of  9  or  10  feet  sometimes  from 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  Baganda  haye  carried  across  these 
marshee  in  all  directions  fairly  solid  causeways,  made  by  driving 
stakes  into  the  ground,  and  then  constructing  between  these  stakes 
a  sort  of  corduroy  road  on  which  sand  is  piled. 

A  familiar  spectacle  in  Uganda  is  the  magnificent  banana  planta- 
tions, which  constitute  the  main  source  of  food-supply. 

The  huts  of  the  common  people  are  poor  and  untidy  in  appearance, 
ind  do  not  correspond  with  the  relatiyely  high  position  which  the 
Baganda  occupy  in  other  respects  amongst  African  peoples.  The 
^iefs,  howeyer,  erect  buildings  of  reeds,  palm-trunks,  and  thatch,  which 
are  imposing  and  often  elegant  in  appearance.  The  Baganda  are  a 
▼ery  carefully  clothed  people,  who  are  almost  more  squeamish  about 
«ny  exposure  of  the  person  than  Europeans.  Yet  they  are  a  much  less 
moral  race  than  the  naked  Eayirondo,  though  Christianity  is  exercising 
a  decidedly  eleyating  influence  on  their  habits  in  this  respect.  This 
is  perhaps  the  only  adverse  thing  that  can  be  said  about  them,  for  in 
other  respects  they  are  the  most  amiable  and  charming  black  race  I 
haye  eyer  encountered.  In  politeness,  quickness  of  intelligence,  and 
appreciation  of  beauty,  they  are  the  Japanese  of  Africa.  I  am  convinced 
^t  a  very  great  future  lies  before  the  Baganda,  if  they  are  properly 
^  forward  in  a  wisely  administered  British  Protectorate.  So  much, 
however,  has  been  written  about  them  and  their  country,  that  it  would 
he  a  needless  waste  of  space  if  I  were  to  repeat  observations  which 
have  already  been  made  by  the  many  who  haye  yisited  and  reported 
on  ihiB  country. 

I  have  only  seen  the  southern  part  of  Unyoro.  It  differs  chiefly  in 
appearance  from  the  adjoining  parts  of  Uganda  in  the  much  less 
frequency  of  swamps  and  in  the  greater  rockiness  of  the  downs.  In 
•onthem  Unyoro  the  extraordinary  naked  boulders  which  are  piled  one 
on  the  top  of  the  other  on  the  summits  of  hills  bear  the  most  marked 
resemblance  to  ruined  castles,  and  are  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  In 
western  Unyoro,  not  far  from  the  coast  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  there  is 
a  magnificent  stretch  of  forest,  quite  West  African  in  flora  and  fauna. 
I  have  seen  the  southern  portion  of  this  forest,  and  have  obtained  from 
it  chimpanzees,  which  I  have  sent  to  the  national  collections.  This 
•tietch  of  typically  West  African  forest  extends  almost  uninterruptedly 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Victoria  Nile  (near  its  entry  into  Lake  Albert) 
BOQthwards,  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  (but  not 
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reaching  it),  through  eastern  Toro,  parallel  with  the  Eawenzori  range 
but  not  joining  with  it,  into  northern  Ankole.  The  country  along  the 
coast-line  of  Albert  Nyanza  drops  abruptly  from  the  Unyoro  plateau, 
and  is  somewhat  harsh  in  character,  partly  owing  to  the  presence  of 
salt  in  the  soil.  This  harsh-looking  country  extends  along  the  south 
end  of  Albert  Nyanza,  yaried  with  huge  marshes.  About  30  miles 
from  the  lake-shore,  however,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  one 
suddenly  enters  a  belt  of  extravagant  West  African  forest,  a  forest  which 
is  now  quite  continuous  with  that  of  the  Congo.  This  belt  of  dense 
woodland  stretches  eastwards  to  the  north-western  flanks  of  Buwenzori, 
and  then  turns  again  westwards,  and  leaves  the  Semliki  flowing  through 
a  strip  of  country  quite  East  African  in  appearance,  with  long  grass 
and  sparsely  foliaged  trees— euphorbias,  etc.  This  is  the  country  which 
characterizes  the  greater  part  of  the  shores  of  Albert  Edward  Nyanza, 
except  a  portion  of  the  eastern  shore,  where  there  is  another  patch  of 
West  African  forest,  which  is  really  a  termination  of  the  Unyoro  belt. 
In  the  region  between  Euwenzori  and  the  heights  of  the  Congo  water- 
shed— in  ffiwjt,  on  either  side  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Semliki — there 
is  a  great  deal  of  East  African  big  game;  there  are  fan  palms 
{BortMsus) ;  and  there  are  those  large  vultures  which  are  particularly 
associated  with  the  steppe  regions  of  Africa  where  big  game  abounds. 
A  march  or  two  to  the  west  of  the  Semliki  brings  one  to  a  rather  high 
mountain  range,  the  flanks  of  which  are  clothed  in  dense  forest.  This 
is  the  forest  which  stretches  uninterruptedly  to  the  upper  Congo,  and 
which  crosses  the  lower  part  of  the  Semliki  till  it  touches  the  flanks  of 
Euwenzori.  This  Congo  forest,  however,  avoids  the  western  shores  of 
Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  and  trends  in  a  south-westerly  direction  towards 
the  upper  Congo.  The  mountain  range  west  of  Albert  Edward  Nyanza 
has  a  most  imposing  appearance,  possibly  due  to  some  mirage  or 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  which  gives  the  mountains  an  exaggerated 
appearance  of  height,  so  that  on  some  days  one  strains  the  eyes  to  see 
if  snow  does  not  lie  on  them.  This  deceptive  appearance  has  actually 
caused  certain  travellers  to  place  hypothetical  snow-peaks  in  this  range 
which  have  no  existence.  The  Belgians,  indeed,  assured  me  that  the 
greatest  heights  of  these  mountains  have  been  ascended  by  them,  and 
are  found  not  to  be  more  than  an  approximate  6000  feet  above  sea-level. 
They  are  no  doubt  right.  This  same  range,  however,  dose  to  the 
south-west  coast  of  Albert  Nyanza,  does  rise  to  heights  of  over  8000 
feet,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  altitudes  of  8000  or  9000  feet 
may  still  be  found  to  the  west  of  Albert  Edward  Nyanza.  The  fauna 
of  this  mountain  range  is  East  African,  and  not  West  African.  It  is 
rather  interesting  to  notice  how  sharp  is  the  demarcation  in  this 
direction  of  the  range  of  two  species  of  buffalo.  The  Cape  buffalo,  with 
its  large  and  recurved  horns,  still  lingers  in  the  Semliki  valley  outside 
the  forest.    The  instant  you  enter  the  forest,  however,  you  see  individuals 
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or  enooonter  traoes  of  the  Congo  species  of  baffalo,  with  its  greatly 
reduced  honiB  and  shaggy  red  hair. 

I  crossed  the  Semliki  river  opposite  Fort  Mbeni,  and  travelled  for 
three  days  into  the  dense  Congo  forest.  I  can  fully  endorse  all  that  the 
celebrated  explorer  Stanley  has  said  about  the  awesome  nature  of  these 
appalling  woods.  I  can  only  say  that  the  whole  of  my  expedition,  as 
well  as  myself,  longed  to  be  out  of  them,  although  we  were  in  search  of 
the  now  well-known  Okapi  and  of  other  wonders,  some  of  which  were 
foimd,  and  some  of  which  stiU  remain  undiscovered.  I  employed  my 
time  in  this  forest  profitably  by  visiting  the  Pygmies  at  home,  and 
seeing  their  little  settlements  of  tiny  huts  constracted  of  withes  and 
leaTcs.     I  also  encountered  here  those  strange  prognathous,  ape-like 
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people  who  seem  to  be  a  race  of  pariahs  dwelling  on  the  fringe  of  other 
tribes.  They  are  locally  known  as  the  Ba-nande.  I  made  some  in- 
teresting discoveries  about  the  Bantu  languages  spoken  in  these  forests, 
and  the  adjoinicg  tongues  which  are  not  Bantu,  but  are  apparently 
distantly  related  to  the  Makarka,  or  Nyam-Nyam.  I  also  ascertained 
that  the  real  gorilla  comes  pretty  near  to  the  Semliki  in  its  distribution. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  other  remarkable  discoveries  of  hitherto 
imknown  mammals  will  be  made  beside  that  of  the  Okapi.  As  it  was, 
in  this  forest  we  obtained  skins  of  several  other  beasts  new  to  science. 
1  might  mention  that  I  was  accorded  the  kindest  hospitality  by  the 
Belgian  officials,  and  given  every  possible  facility  for  visiting  this 
portion  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  I  found  the  natives  everywhere  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Belgian  authorities,  and  the  excellent  roads  and 
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well-built  stations,  together  with  abundant  supplies  of  the  oomforts  and 
necessaries  of  existence  from  Antwerp  merohants,  introduced  a  strange 
element  of  civilization  into  these  otherwise  trackless  wilds.  Sir  Henry 
Stanley  would  indeed  be  amazed  at  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
parts  of  the  forest  which  some  twelve  years  ago  were  to  him  and  his 
expedition  more  remote  from  civilization  than  the  north  pole. 

Begarding  the  Pygmies,  I  might  mention  that  I  have  examined 
individuals  from  several  different  parts  of  this  northern  province  of  the 
Congo  Free  State  and  from  adjoining  British  territory,  for  a  few 
Pygmies  dwell  within  the  limits  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  in  the 
Mboga  country.  As  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  I  have  come  to  the  oon- 
elusion  that  there  is  no  special  Pygmy  language ;  that  each  section  of 
Pygmies  speaks  more  or  less  imperfectly  the  language  of  the  tribe  of 
forest  Negroes  with  which  it  most  associates.  Thus,  some  of  the  Pygmies 
speak  the  corrupt  Bantu  dialect  of  the  Babira,  while  others  speak  sach 
languages  as  Mbuba,  Lega,  and  other  tongues  that  are  not  Bantu.  The 
Pygmy  pronunciation,  however,  is  constantly  punctuated  by  little  gasps 
which  take  the  place  of  consonants,  and  which  have  a  far-off  resemblance 
sometimes  to  the  South  African  click.  They  also  speak  with  a  musical 
pronunciation  that  is  strongly  cadenced.  Hy  measurements  of  the 
Pygmies  and  other  particulars  I  shall  have  to  reserve  for  the  Journal  of 
the  Anthropological  Institute, 

The  south-western  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  consists  of  the 
district  of  Ankole.  A  portion  of  this  noble  country  rises  to  heights  of 
8000  and  9000  feet,  and  here  reappears  the  alpine  vegetation  of  Buwen- 
zori,  Elgon,  and  the  Nandi  plateau.  Amongst  these  mountains  are 
scattered  almost  innumerable  crater-lakes,  which  provide  landscapes  of 
exquisite  beauty.  I  shall  never  forget  my  first  glimpse  of  one  of  these 
basins  of  sweet,  clear  blue  water.  We  were  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
very  weary  march,  and  I  was  ardently  desiring  to  find  water  for  the 
thirsty  men,  so  that  we  might  camp  and  rest.  We  had  been  constantly 
ascending,  and  I  had  looked  out  in  vain  for  any  rill  or  rivulet.  At  last 
my  guide  said  water  was  quite  close,  and  proceeded  to  commence  the 
ascent  of  an  extremely  steep  cone  covered  with  short  turf.  I  followed 
in  perplexity,  reached  the  edge  of  the  cone,  and  suddenly  looked  down 
a  few  hundred  feet  into  a  lakelet  which  was  an  absolute  mirror  of 
banana-covered  shores.  Some  of  these  crater-lakes  look  as  if  two  craters 
had  coalesced.  They  are  of  rather  large  size,  swelling  out  here, 
narrowing  there,  and  swelling  out  again.  They  nearly  all  contain  fish. 
The  scenery  round  them  is  so  extravagantly  beautiful  that  I  feel  that — 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a  country  possessing  a  very 
healthy  climate  and  few  inhabitants — they  may  some  time  become  the 
seats  of  small  European  settlements. 

The  southern  part  of  Ankole  is  somewhat  dryer  and  less  equatorial 
in  climate.     It  has  a  more  parched  appearance,  at  any  rate,  during  the 
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dry  BeasoD,  and  it  falls  in  altitude.  Here  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
big  game,  inolnding  buffalo,  rhinoceroses,  and  eland.  The  people  of 
Ankole,  as  is  well  known,  consist  of  a  raoe  of  sturdy  Negroes — the 
Ba-iio — and  an  aristocracy  of  Ba-hima,  who  are,  as  Speke,  their  original 
discoverer,  guessed  at  once,  obviooslj  descended  from  a  Oala,  Somali,  or 
other  Hamitic  stock.  As  regards  features  and  complexion,  one  often 
sees  men  and  women  amongst  the  Ba-hima  who  are  more  like  Egyptians 
than  is  the  case  with  the  Galas  and  the  Somalis.     But,  strange  to  say, 
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the  hair  of  the  head  is  much  more  woolly  and  Negro-like  than  is  the 
case  with  Galas  and  Somalis.  I  have  seen  some  men  and  women  so 
light  in  complexion  that  I  actually  thought  they  were  some  of  Emin 
Pasha's  refugee  Egyptians,  until  it  was  proved  to  me  that  they  had  been 
bom  and  bred  in  Ankole.  These  people,  no  doubt,  are  the  origin  of 
ooany  of  the  legends  of  ir  white  race  dwelling  in  Equatorial  Africa. 
Amongst  many  other  points,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  domestic 
eattle,  which  haye  more  or  less  straight  backs,  are  of  large  size,  and  have 
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enormous  horns.  The  horns  sometimes  remind  one  strongly  in  shape 
of  those  of  the  Bibontine  section  of  Asiatic  wild  oxen.  On  the  whole, 
the  breed  agrees  remarkably  closely  with  the  long-homed  cattle  depicted 
in  the  Egyptian  frescoes,  and  I  believe  that  this  race  is  the  stock  from 
which  the  long-homed  South  African  cattle  were  derived. 

I  conclude  this  already  too  lengthy  paper  with  an  account  of  my 
exploration  of  the  Euwensori  range  of  snow-mountains. 

Euwenzori  is  still  the  most  mysterious  and  least-known  mountain 
of  Africa.  Its  existence  as  a  snowy  range,  or  a  single  snow-peak,  was 
reported  by  Stanley  on  native  information  as  far  back  as  1875,  though, 
curiously  enough,  at  that  time  he  does  not  seem  to  have  attached 
sufficient  importance  to  the  natives'  stories  of  snow,  which  he  repeats 
without  comment.  Tet  he  himself  stood,  in  1875,  dose  to  the  eastern 
flank  of  this  mighty  mountain  mass,  and  spent  days  if  not  weeks  within 
sight  of  it.  The  whole  time,  however,  the  upper  regions  of  the  moun- 
tain remained  completely  veiled  in  clouds,  and  Stanley  vaguely  estimated 
an  altitude  of  15,000  feet  as  the  possible  climax  of  this  imperfectly 
outlined  mass  of  blue  mountains.  All  the  time  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
Gessi  Pasha,  and  other  explorers  or  officials  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan 
were  navigating  Albert  Nyanza,  the  snow-summits  of  Buwenzori 
remained  obstinately  concealed  behind  banks  of  clouds.  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  was  struck  with  the  apparent  size  of  the  great  mountain  mass 
which  lay  to  the  south  of  his  newly  discovered  lake,  and  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  Blue  mountains.  When  Stanley  reached  the  vicinity  of 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  in  1887,  he  got  a  sight  for  the 
first  time  of  a  snow-peak,  or  indications  of  a  snowy  range  of  mountains, 
to  the  south-east  of  his  position.  Questioning  the  Bantu-speaking 
populations  at  some  time  or  other  when  in  the  vicinity  of  this  new 
discovery,  he  believed  the  most  general  native  name  for  it  to  be 
BuwenzorL  Unfortunately,  this  term  is  nowhere  recognized  by  the 
natives.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  seems  to  be,  on  Dr.  Stuhlmann's 
authority,  the  Lukonjo  word  Naoro,  This,  with  the  Lu-  or  Bu- 
prefix  would  be  Bunsoro^  and  it  is  obvious  that  Stanley  unconsciously 
extended  the  pronunciation  into  Buwenzori.  In  the  Nyoro  (Uru- 
nyoro)  language  the  snowy  part  of  the  range  is  called  Enchurru^ 
which  is  probably  a  variant  of  the  same  root  as  the  Lukonjo  Naoro.  It 
is  only  on  the  authority  of  Stuhlmann,  one  of  the  few  really  careful 
observers  and  writers  who  have  visited  this  region,  that  I  give  this 
explanation  of  the  name  Buwenzori.  I  have  made  a  very  careful  study 
myself  of  the  ITrukonjo  language,*  and  the  nearest  I  can  get  is  Nsororo, 
which  with  the  plural  prefix  est  {esianaororo')  means  "  snow  "  or  "  snows." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Buwenzori  is  more  often  called  by  the  Bakonjo 


*  Because  it  comee  almost  closer  than  any  other  tongne  (except  Lugesu)  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Bantu  mother-language,  from  which  all  the  other  dialects  diverged. 
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who  inhabit  it«  aouthem  half  Obweruka,  and  by  the  Banyoro,  who  are 
the  natiye  mlers  of  the  country,  Ehirika.  By  the  Ba-amba  who  dwell 
QD  the  north- western  flanks,  and  whose  very  name  means  *'  People  of 
the  Heights,-  it  is  called  Gima.  By  the  people  speaking  corrupt 
Banta  dialects  on  the  north-eastern  edge  of  the  Oongo  forest  it  is 
styled  Tudu.  The  Baganda]call  this  mountain  range  Chmbaragara. 
The  people  dwelling  to  the  south  of  Albert  Edward  Nyansa,  who  speak 
Tiriants  of  the  widespread  Nyoro  speech,  appear  to  call  the  mountain 
Woro.  Amidst  all  this  diversity  of  names,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  retain 
Stanley's  somewhat  incorrect  yersion^of  Euwenzori,  though  if  only  the 
spelling  of  this  word  could  be  reduced  to  Bunsori,  it  would  correspond 
more  closely  with  one  of  the  native  desigpiations. 

Afier  my  own  experience  in  regard  to  this  mountain  I  am  no  longer 
surprised  that  explorers  like  Stanley  in  his  first  visit  to  these  countries, 
like  Emin  Pasha,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Oeesi,  and  all  others  who  visited 
Aeee  regions  prior  to  1887,  failed  to  discover  in  the  "  Blue  mountains  " 
loath  of  Albert  Nyanza  what  is  probably  the  highest  point  of  the  African 
oontinenty  and  what  is  certainly  the  greatest  extent  of  snow  and  glaoia- 
tion  in  Africa  at  the  present  day.  I  was  within  sight  of  Buwencori 
for  three  months  and  a  half  during  my  investigations  of  the  Western 
Province  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  and  of  the  adjoining  regions  of 
the  Congo  Free  State,  and  only  six  times  did  I  see  the  snows,  except, 
of  coarse,  that  period  of  a  week  during  which  I  was  more  or  less  on  the 
mow.  And  out  of  all  theee  times  when,  in  the  early  morning  or  late 
evening,  I  caught  sight  of  the  snow,  I  only  once  saw  without  inter- 
vening dond  the  whole  snowy  range.  On  this  occasion,  unfortunately, 
the  photographs  which  I  took  came  out  with  plenty  of  foreground  and 
prsotioally  no  indication  whatever  of  the  snowy  panorama  behind ;  and 
^  period  during  which  the  continuous  range  of  snow  was  visible  was 
too  ahort  for  a  sketch  of  any  value  or  accuracy  to  be  made. 

The  same  fitte  appears  to  have  attended  all  my  predecessors  who 
were  armed  with  a  camera,  a  pencil,  and  a  notebook,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  Dr.  Stuhlmann,  who  in  his  book  gives  us  a  sketch 
of  the  distribution  of  snow  on  the  western  aspect  of  the  mountain. 
Even  this  sketch,  however,  is  not  a  complete  record  of  the  entire  range 
of  snow-peaks.  For  myself,  piecing  together  as  correctly  as  I  can  all 
my  separate  sketches  and  photographs  of  each  of  the  peaks  covered 
with  snow  or  glaciers  which  I  saw  separately,  I  have  arrived  at  a  result 
which  may  give  an  approximately  correct  representation  of  this  snowy 
noige  as  seen  from  the  east.  But  this  drawing,  being  intended  to  show 
the  actual  extent  of  snow,  is  taken  from  an  imaginary  standpoint  to  the 
east-north-east  of  Buwenzori,  which  would  be  of  an  altitude  nearly  as 
high  as  the  range  itself.  It  does  not  represent  the  actual  aspect  of  the 
mountains  from  any  accessible  point  of  view  to  the  east  of  it,  because 
finmi  the  lower  altitudes  of  Toro  parts  of  the  snow  would  be  cut  off  by 
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intervening  heights  forming  parallel  ridges  or  divergent  spurs  of  the 
main  mass.  Ruwenzori  is  certainly,  of  all  A&ioan  mountains  of  my 
acquaintance,  that  which  is  the  most  constantly  cloud-coyered.  For  a 
month  or  more  at  a  time  no  glimpse  may  ever  be  obtained  of  the  snow. 
I  am  told,  however,  that  I  visited  this  region  at  the  worst  time  of  the 
year  for  my  purpose,  and  that  I  should  have  had  much  better  luck  with 
regard  to  seeing  the  snows  during  November  and  December,  which  are 
said  by  residents  to  be  the  months  of  the  clearest  skies.  With  regard 
to  the  highest  point  of  this  range,  the  selection  would  appear  to  lie 
between  the  peaks  known  to  the  natives  as  Kiyanja  and  Duwoni.  These 
would  be  apparently  the  Semper  Berg  and  Weismann  of  Stuhlmann.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  I  strongly  object  to  christening  the  heights  of 
Buwenzori  for  all  time  with  the  names  of  German  worthies  like  Eraepelin, 
Semper,  Weismann,  and  Moebius,  who  are  not  all  of  them  of  world- 
wide reputation  (however  much  they  may  be  esteemed  in  their  own 
country),  and  who  have  had  absolutely  no  connection  whatsoever  with 
Africa  or  with  Africa's  highest  mountain.  The  preferable  plan  would 
be  the  search  in  the  first  place  for  clearly  defined  and  easily  pronounced 
native  names,  and  in  the  event  of  these  not  being  obtainable,  to  christen 
the  separate  peaks  of  Buwenzori  with  the  names  of  Stanley,  Stairs,  Emin, 
Bagge,  Moore,  Elliot,  and  Dr.  Stuhlmann  himself — of  explorers  who 
from  time  to  time  contributed  their  share  to  the  exploration  of  this 
Caucasus  of  Central  Africa. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  the  highest  point  of  Buwenzori  is 
not  under  20,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  that  it  will  therefore  be  found  to 
attain  the  greatest  altitude  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  There  must  be 
over  20  miles  of  almost  uninterrupted  glaciers  along  the  highest  part 
of  the  ridge,  and  this  under  the  Equator  must  pre-suppose  a  very  con- 
siderable altitude.  Apart  from  which,  when,  after  the  most  arduous 
climb  I  have  ever  experienced,  I  reached  my  highest  point  on  the  flanks 
of  the  snow-range — 14,800  feet — the  mountain  above  mo  seemed  a  thing 
I  had  only  begun  to  climb,  and  towered,  so  far  as  I  could  estimate, 
another  6000  feet  into  the  dark  blue  heavens.  Permanent  snow,  how- 
ever, lies  as  low  as  13,000  feet,  which  also  is  the  lowest  point  to  which 
any  glacier  reaches,  so  far  as  my  limited  investigation  extends. 

To  efifect  a  complete  and  successful  ascent  of  the  highest  points  of 
Buwenzori  requires  as  elaborate  a  preparation  as  the  exploration  of  the 
Andes  or  Himalayas.  An  enormous  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
exploration  of  this  the  most  important  range  of  Africa.  Hitherto  we 
have  had  mere  peeps  at  this  series  of  snow-covered  heights.  The  only 
Europeans  who  have  as  yet  topped  the  snow  of  Buwenzori  are  Mr. 
Bagge  (formerly  collector  for  the  Toro  district),  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Ferguson,  and  myself  and  my  two  companions,  and  we  have  only  touched 
it  at  one  spot,  the  head  of  the  Mubuko  valley.  Buwenzori  is  no  Kili- 
manjaro or  Eenia,  no  single  snow-mass.     It  is  a  chain  of  heights  like 
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the  Oanoasns,  with  considerable  intervals  between  the  principal  masses 
of  mow  and  ioe.  The  snow-peaks  of  this  range  probably  extend  over 
a  distanoe  of  80  miles  from  north  to  sonth. 

The  obstacles  which  prevented  myself  and  other  explorers  from 
reaching  the  highest  points  of  Bawenzori  were,  firstly,  the  distances  to 
be  traversed  at  high  altitudes,  with  a  temperature  not  far  off  freezing- 
point  ;  the  extremely  arduous  nature  of  the  last  part  of  the  climb,  where 
precipitous  walls  of  rock  or  ice  require  an  alpine  equipment  for  their 
ascent ;  the  non-existence  of  any  guides  whatever  above  snow-line ;  and 
deficiency  in  the  means  of  transporting  the  necessary  means  of  shelter 
and  supplies  of  food.  Above  13,000  feet  it  is  difficult  to  see  where 
shelters  could  be  formed  or  tents  pitched  which  would  protect  the  explorer 
from  the  severe  cold  prevailing  at  night-time,  as  the  rocks  and  glaciers 
were  so  precipitous.  Even  between  13,000  and  9000  feet  it  is  extremely 
difBoult  to  find  a  dry  spot  on  which  to  pitch  a  tent  or  to  build  a  hut.  The 
ground  above  9000  feet  and  up  to  the  snow-level  is  almost  everywhere 
either  bare  rock  or  wet  moss,  sodden  vegetation  into  which  one  may 
easily  sink  to  the  knees.  This  belt  round  the  mountain  is  simply  a 
spoDge,  over  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  dry-shod.  Hr.  Bagge, 
formerly  collector  for  the  Tore  district,  and  now  sub-commissioner  for 
the  Nile  Province,  deserves  credit  for  making  a  rough  corduroy  road, 
with  the  help  of  the  natives,  over  this  marshy  belt  between  9000  and 
13,000  feet ;  but  even  he  could  do  little  to  mitigate  the  difficulties  of 
^e  ascent  in  many  places.  After  going  nearly  all  round  the  base  of 
Bnwenzori,  from  the  north  southwards  to  the  north-west,  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  I  made  arrangements  in  September 
to  attempt  the  ascent  of  the  higher  snow-peaks  by  way  of  the  Mubuko 
vaUey.  The  natives  had  informed  Mr.  Bagge  that  the  Mubuko  valley 
was  the  only  possible  means  of  reaching  the  snow  by  any  ordinary  feats 
of  climbing,  and  it  was  due  to  guides  furnished  by  Mr.  Bagge  that 
Messrs.  Moore  and  Fergusson  were  enabled  to  make  their  partial  ascent 
in  this  direction.  I  followed  along  the  same  route.  After  passing 
through  tropical  scenery  of  the  usual  luxuriance  to  be  expected  in  a 
wellrwatered  part  of  Equatorial  Africa,  I  reached  a  little  Mukonjo 
village  called  Bihunga,  at  an  altitude  of  6800  feet.  From  this  point  a 
superb  view  could  be  obtained  up  and  down  the  Mubuko  valley,  and 
one  liaoed  a  long  serrated  ridge  of  densely  forested  mountains,  which  are 
a  very  prominent  feature  on  the  eastern  aspect  of  the  Kuwenzori  range. 
They  look  at  a  distance  like  a  sierra  or  comb,  which  acts  as  a  jealous 
screen  to  hide  the  snow-range.  As,  approaching  the  mountain  in  this 
direction,  they  serve  as  the  awful  portals  of  the  snow — I  call  them  awful 
because  they  are  so,  rising  up  precipitously  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
narrow  river-valley  into  cloudland — I  venture  to  call  them  the  Portal 
peab,  and  this  name  will  also  serve  to  commemorate  the  services  of 
Captain   Baymond  Portal,  the  brother  of  Sir   Gerald  Portal,  whose 
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political  work  in  the  Toro  district,  abort  though  it  was,  has  proved  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  country,  and,  cnriously  enough,  has  had  much 
more  important  resulU  than  the  mission  of  his  more  celebrated  brother, 
which  resulted  ui  no  settlement  at  all  of  the  Uganda  questions. 

The  following  may  be  a  useful  summary  of  the  general  character  of 
the  vegetation  on  the  slopes  of  Euwenzori  between  6000  and  15,000  feet. 
At  6000  feet  dracoenas  and  tree-ferns  mingle  with  the  tropical  forest. 
A  large  daisy  growing  in  the  grassland  has  a  strangely  northern  look. 
Buttercups  and  forget-me-nots  also  make  their  appearance  at  this 
altitude,  though  they  are  not  abundant  untU  7000  feet  is  reached ;  tree- 
ferns  do  not  ascend  above  7000  feet    At  this  altitude  the  forest  begins 
to  lose  its  tropical   character,  and  a  conifer,   Podoearput,  makes   its 
appearance,  and  ranges  between  this  height  and  10,000  feet.    I  noticed 
on  Buwenzori  no  species  of  juniper,  though  I  have  seen  junipers  on 
Elgon  and  all  the  eastern  heighls  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.    I  do 
not  know  if  this  conifer,  so  conunon  in  Abyssinia  and  on  the  high 
mountains  of  Eastern  Africa,  is  absent  from  Buwenzori.  The  podooarpus 
tree  is  an  extremely  handsome  one;  the  leaves  are  much  longer  than 
in  the  yew,  so  long  that  they  almost  look  Uke  the  foliage  of  the 
eucalyptus.    The  old  leaves  are  a  rich,  dark,  glossy  green,  and  the  new 
leaves  a  vivid  yellow-green,  bo  that  the  foliage  is  full  of  colour,  the 
more  so  as  the  catkins  and  cones  are  a  lovely  mauve-pink.    The  podo- 
oarpus gives  out  a  smell  exactly  like  the  English  yew.    The  tree  must 
grow  in  places  to  70  or  80  feet  in  height.    One  species  of  tree-heath 
begins  at  7000  feet  and  ascends  to  9000  feet.    An  enormous  species  with 
slightly  larger  leaflets  rephwes  it  at  9000  feet  and  ascends  to  12,900  feet. 
Rmboos  begin  at  7000  feet  and  ascend  to  9000  feet ;  proteaoeous  shrubs 
begin  at  7600  feet  and  ascend  to  12,000  feet.    A  spedes  of  hypericum, 
very  like  the  English  St  John's  wort  with  yeUow  flowers,  begins  at 
8000  feet  and  ascends  to  10,000  feet    At  10,000  feet  a  fine  hypericum, 
arowing  as  quite  a  taU  tree,  makes  its  appearance.      This  has  very 
Lee  flowers,  with  a  calyx  that  is  bright  yellow  inside,  but  vivid 
crimson  on  the  outer  side  of  the  petals.    Between  7000  feet  and  9000  feet 
the  Abyssinian  violet  grows  abundantly.    Moreover,  there  is  a  bramble, 
the  flower  of  which  is  strangely  similar  to  that  of  a  wild  rose.    This 
bramble  has  a  large  fruit  like  an  English  blackberry.    Another  bramble 
or  raspberry  has  a  fruit  the  size  of  a  strawberry,  but  in  appearance 
somewhat  Uke  a  hop.    UmbelUferous  plants,  like  wild  carrot  or  hem- 
look,  grow  luxuriantly  between  8000  and  11,000  feet.    A  senecio,  or 
giant  groundsel  (exactiy  like  Senecio  johnttoni  of  Kilimanjaro,  but,  I  am 
informed,  a  species  new  to  science),  commences  at  9500  feet  and  grows 
at  least  as  high  as  altitudes  of  16,000  feet    Habenaria  ground  orchises 
grow  from  9600  to  1 1 ,000  feet     A  flower  very  like  the  English  «  h»dy 's 
smock"  grows  between  8600  and  12,000  feet;    a  white  flower  of  tiie 
cabbage  order  grows  under  cliffs  at  12,500  to  13,000  feet 
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Perimps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Tegetation  of  the  upper 
•  parts  of  Bowenzori  are  the  lobelias.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  and  are 
80  Qtteilj  distinct  one  from  the  other  in  form  that  no  one  bnt  a  botanist 
would  know  that  they  were  dosely  related.  One  of  these  lobelias,  per- 
haps offering  two  separate  species,  begins  to  make  its  appearance  above 
7000  feet,  and  oontinnes  (or  else  reappears  again  in  a  closely  allied 
fonn)  right  np  the  mountain  to  the  very  verge  of  the  snow,  snd  in 
places  without  snow  to  15,000  feet.  This  lobelia  grows  exactly  like  a 
diaocena.  As  the  plant  shoots  upwards  the  lowest  leaves  fall  off  the 
stem,  leaving  it  roimd  and  smooth,  so  that  when  the  plant  has  attained 
its  matnriiy  it  exhibits  a  large  bunch  or  mop  of  sword-like  leaves  at  the 
end  of  a  woody  stem  of  small  diameter,  and  about  20  feet  and  over  in 
iMighi  From  the  middle  of  the  mop  of  leaves  there  starts  a  flower- 
ipike,  which  may  be  as  much  as  3  feet  in  height.  This  is  at  the 
same  time  very  slender,  and  is  covered  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
length  with  blossoms  concealed  irom  sight  by  large  green  bracts. 
The  blossoms,  when  examined,  are  found  to  be  of  a  greenish-white, 
inclining  to  red.  The  other  kind  of  lobelia  is  similar  to  one  exist- 
ing on  Mount  Kenia.  Its  general  appearance  is  best  described  by  the 
accompanying  illustration  (p  32).  It  reaches  to  a  total  height  of  about 
15  feet  above  the  ground.  The  flower-stalk  is  sometimes  nearly  6  feet 
long,  and  is  much  thicker  and  larger  than  the  first  described  lobelia. 
The  green  bracts  to  a  great  extent  conceal  the  ultramarine-blne  flowers, 
which  grow  at  right  angles  to  the  stalk,  though  when  the  flowers  are 
absolutely  mature  they  reveal  for  a  day  or  two  an  exquisite  shimmer- 
ing of  blue  all  up  and  down  the  stalk.  These  lobelias  with  their  aloe- 
like leaves  and  strange  flower-columns  remind  one,  I  cannot  say  why, 
of  monuments  in  a  cemetery.  They  would  certainly  be  handsome 
additions  to  our  ornamental  flora.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
senedos,  or  giant  groundsel,  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain.  I  am 
informed  by  the  authorities  at  Eew  that  the  specimens  I  have  sent 
home  show  this  to  be  a  new  species,  but  in  outward  aspect  it  scarcely 
diffiars  from  the  giant  seneoio  which  I  discovered  on  Kilimanjaro.  Like 
that  plant,  it  grows  to  a  height  of  over  20  feet,  and  has  broad,  bright 
green  leaves  like  a  cabbage,  or  even  in  some  aspects  like  a  banana. 
The  flower-stalks  grow  above  the  leafage  to  the  extent  of  perhaps 
2  feet,  and  their  masses  of  flowers  are  a  dull  amber-yellow.  The  plant 
would  be  handsome  but  for  the  swollen,  gouty  stem.  Very  often,  how- 
ever, all  the  lower  part  of  it  is  exquisitely  draped  by  long  fringes 
of  the  Umea  lichen,  and  then  it  is  a  really  beautiful  object  in  the 
landscape. 

A  description  of  the  upper  parts  of  Buwenzori  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  an  allusion  to  the  extravagant  development  of  mosses  on 
the  tree-trunks  between  11,000  and  12,000  feet.  This  growth  of  moss 
is  extraordinarily  thick.    Perhaps  it  would  give  a  depth  of  18  inches 
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before  the  stem  or  trnnk  on  whicli  it  grows  was  reached  by  a  probing 
instrument.  A  portion  of  one's  road  np  the  mountain  lies  for  perhaps 
2  miles  over  a  constant  succession  of  prone  tree-trunks.  For  ages 
past  tree  after  tree  in  this  wintry-looking  forest  has  fallen  from  old  age 
or  in  storms,  to  lie  prone  where  it  fell,  apparently  without  insects  to 
turn  its  wood  to  powder.  On  the  contrary,  this  wood  becomes  hard  like 
bog-oak,  and  is  covered  with  this  thick  growth  of  moss.  But  the  moss 
makes  these  tree-trunks  most  deceptive  and  dangerous  to  step  on,  as  it 


A   STBANOB  GABDBN.      L0BILIA8  OBOWINO  AT   11,500  FEBT  (BUWIMZOBI). 

is  SO  lightly  attached  that  it  slips  away  from  under  the  foot,  and  the 
incautious  traveller  may  fall  and  hurt  himself  most  cruelly  against  the 
jagged  branches  of  the  trees,  which  have  been  turned  to  a  flinty  hard- 
ness. But  these  mosses  give  one  a  perfect  feast  of  colour.  They  range 
in  tint  from  lemon-yellow  up  through  all  the  gamut  of  yellows  and 
browns  to  a  deep  rich  red,  a  red  which  at  times  has  almost  a  purple 
tinge.  Sometimes  the  moss  is  almost  an  emerald-green,  and  the  limbs 
of  the  same  tree  may  display  every  shade  ranging  between  purple-red 
and  grass-green,  a  large  proportion  of  the  colours  being  shades  of 
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ormoge  and  yellow.  Yet  the  forests  of  this  cold  zone  of  Buwenzori  at  a 
disfeanoe  fuse  their  tints  into  rather  a  dreary  tone  of  drab-green,  and 
the  long  streamers  of  the  greenish-white  usnea  giTe  the  Tegetation 
ft  singularly  di^imal  aspect.  It  is,  perhaps,  at  abont  9000  feet  that  the 
European  trmTeller  feels  most  at  home,  as  at  that  altitude  many  of  the 
floirerB,  and  not  a  few  of  the  trees  and  ferns,  recall  to  him  the  woods  of 
lu8  owo  ooantry. 

Leopards  aaoend  the  mountain  to  the  very  verge  of  the  snow,  and 
we  actnally  found  a  leopard's  footprints  in  the  snow  at  13,400  feet. 
The  trades  of  a  large  serval  cat,  probably  the  Servaline,  were  found  at 
12^  feet.    There  are  two  kinds  of  Hyraxes  on  Buwenzori  at  least,  if  not 


fiiOWB  AVD  6LACISB8   ON    SOUTH  SLOPES  OP    MOUNT  DUWOm  (MUBUKO  TALLET),   BUWEN- 
ZORI.     TAKEN   FBOM   12,500  FEET. 

more,  and  they  also  ascend  to  the  snow-line.  Bats  were  found  up  to 
13,000  feet.  Chameleons  were  found  up  to  11,000  feet,  and  a  whitish 
moth  fluttered  about  over  the  snow.  A  large  eagle  owl  was  seen,  but 
not  aecured,  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet ;  and  at  this  height  a  common 
bird  was  a  kind  of  starling  with  a  fan-shaped  tail,  very  similar  to  one 
which  we  saw  and  obtained  at  7000  feet  on  Mount  Elgon.  We  saw 
elephants  on  Buwenzori,  but  not  higher  than  7000  feet.  Monkeys  do 
not  appear  to  go  above  9000  feet.  A  few  rats  were  obtained  not  far 
from  the  snow-line,  and  francolin,  very  partridge-like  in  appearance, 
were  met  with  as  high  as  1 3,000  feet. 

The  rocks  in    many  places  are  very  micaceous.     In   some  of   the 
Na  I. — January,  1902.]  d 
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oavems  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  the  overhanging  roof  of  rook  was 
like  tarnished  silver,  and  had  much  the  appearance  of  the  beautiful 
aluminiam  ceiling  to  be  seen  at  Sir  Alma  Tadema*s  house  at  St.  John's 
Wood.  A  good  deal  of  granite  crops  out  between  10,000  and  11,000  feet. 
Many  of  the  stream-valleys  exhibit  rooks  that  are  almost  jet  black  in 
colour,  with  white  veins  of  quartz. 

Among  the  volcanic  foothills  of  Buwenzori  which  fringe  the 
northern  and  eastern  borders  of  the  mountain  range,  there  are  so  many 
crater  lakes  that  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  keep  account  of  the  number 
visited  or  seen.  All  of  these,  with  one  exception  (so  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes),  are  not  situated  at  altitudes  much  above  5000  feet.  But 
there  is  one  crater-lake  which  must  be  at  an  altitude  of  8000  feet,  and 
which  is  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Mnbuko  valley.  This  is 
the  highest  and  nearest  to  the  snow  of  any  obvious  evidence  of  former 
volcanic  action  which  I  have  come  across  on  Buwenzori.*  Although  I 
am  not  a  geologist,  I  am  quite  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Scott  Elliot, 
who  I  think  was  the  first  to  point  out  that,  although  Buwenzori  exhibits 
traces  of  volcanic  activity  on  its  outskirts,  it  is  not,  as  a  mountain  range, 
of  volcanic  origin  like  Eenia  or  Kilimanjaro.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  for  aught  I  know  on  the  western  side  likewise, 
permanent  snow  lies  at  the  relatively  low  altitude  of  13,000  feet.  After 
heavy  showers  of  rain  in  the  lowlands,  freshly  fallen  snow  may  be  seen 
on  the  lower  heights  of  Buwenzori  at  11,000  and  12,000  feet,  but  it  does 
not  lie  very  long ;  whereas  snow  lies  in  patches  more  or  less  permanently 
at  13,000  feet.  The  lowest  point  of  the  lowest  glacier  that  we  visited 
was  18,200  feet  in  altitude,  but  evidence  of  glacial  action  in  the  valleys 
extended  3000  feet  lower.  The  thunderstorms  which  are  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  along  the  lower  slopes  of  Buwenzori,  do  not  appear 
to  mount  higher  than  9000  feet.  Above  that  altitude  rain  falls  finely — 
^ot  in  heavy  drops — but  every  day.  Bain  often  turns  to  hail,  sleet,  or 
snow  at  13,000  feet. 

From  Bihunga,  the  last  permanent  habitation  of  man  in  the  Muboko 
valley  (the  exact  altitude  of  which  was  6858  feet),t  we  ascended  along 
a  native  path  to  a  camping-place  underneath  a  huge  rock  at  the  head 
of  the  left  branch  of  the  Mubuko  valley.  The  altitude  here  by  boiling- 
point  was  9762  feet.|  This  was  the  first  of  the  extraordinary  series  of 
rock-shelters  which  served  as  camping-places  to  Europeans  and  natives 
ascending  the  mountain  by  means  of  the  Mnbuko  valley.  The  camping- 
places  consist  of  small  areas  of  absolutely  dry  soil  under  an  over-reach- 
ing cliff  of  micaceous  rock.    Two  yards,  3  yards,  4  yards  away  from  the 


*  I  have  yiflited  two  of  the  seven  or  eight  hot  spriogs  found  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
Rawenzori,  between  6000  and  4000  feet. 

t  Water  boiled  at  200<^-l  Fahr. ;  temperature,  58°. 
X  Water  boiled  at  195^-1  Fahr. ;  temperature,  52^ 
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Bbelter  of  the  oyerhanging  ledge  the  gpx>iiDd  is  an  impossible  bog. 
Immediately  noder  the  arch  it  is  bone-dry.  However  convenient,  I 
doabt  if  there  is  permanent  safety  under  these  rockHshelters,  ^ince  it 
would  seem  as  though  from  time  to  time  fragments  of  micaceous  rooks 
detached  themselves  from  the  overhanging  roof.  In  this  way  these 
clife  are  probably  crumbling  away  by  degrees  at  their  base,  infiltration 
of  water  from  the  bogs  above  no  doubt  being  the  cause.  From  this 
second  camp,  which  was  called  by  the  natives  Kiohuchu,  we  had  a  most 


UPPER  MUBUKO  GLACUBB,   BUWBNZOBI,   WHICH   DE8GIVDS  TO   13,100   Fl  ET. 

ardaous  climb,  sometimes  dragging  our  bodies  up  the  bed  of  a  small 
torrent,  and  being  nearly  drowned  in  the  process.  For  miles  we  walked, 
as  I  have  already  said,  along  slippery  tree-trunks,  often  unable  to  eee 
through  the  crevices  any  solid  ground  beneath  us.  At  length  we 
reached  the  edge  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Mubuko  river,  and  found 
for  a  couple  of  miles  or  more  a  charming  tract  of  flat  conntry  like  a 
beautiful  swampy  garden.  Here,  too,  we  found  the  largest  of  these 
rock-camps  under  huge,  overhanging  clifTs.     This  other  camp  was  called 
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by  the  natives  Boamba,  whiob  really  means  "  np  above,"  *'  the  height " 
par  excellence.  The  altitude  of  Buamba  camp  was  11,447  feet.*  The 
next  day  we  olimbed  for  a  little  under  two  hours,  and  reached  the  last 
of  the  rook-shelters  at  an  altitude  of  about  12,500  feet.  From  or  near 
here  we  obtained  suddenly  a  splendid  view  of  the  snows  of  Buwensori. 
Looking  up  the  main  Mubuko  valley,  we  saw  a  fine  panorama  of  snow- 
fields  and  glaciers ;  but  westwards  appeared  to  be  the  highest  point  of 
Ruwenzori,  a  huge  black  knob  rising  out  of  the  snowfields  of  unruffled 
purity  and  dazzling  white.  From  the  last  of  the  rock-shelters  we 
directed  our  steps  towards  where  the  ascent  of  the  snow-range  seemed 
most  practicable,  namely,  the  Mubuko  glacier.  The  altitude  of  the  base 
of  this  glacier  was  13,191  feet.t  We  found  it  was  impossible  to  climb 
higher  in  this  direction  without  more  elaborate  preparations  than  we 
had  made  in  the  way  of  ropes  and  axes,  so  we  returned  for  a  while  to 
Buamba  camp  to  rest  and  botanize.  Next  day,  instead  of  attemptiug 
the  ascent  by  way  of  the  Mubuko  glacier,  we  probably  followed  the 
same  route  as  Mr.  Moore,  and  tried  to  ascend  the  mountain  more  or 
less  midway  between  the  Mubuko  glacier  and  the  highest  peak,  the 
peak  which  the  natives  call  Kiyanja.  In  this  way,  after  difficulties  of 
the  most  exhausting  nature  and  in  the  middle  of  a  snowstorm,  we  reached 
an  altitude  of  14,828  feet,:^  and  here  we  were  obliged  to  stop.  My  two 
European  companions  (Mr.  Doggett  and  my  English  servant  Yale)  were 
fairly  exhausted  with  the  cold,  and  perhaps  with  a  touch  of  mountain 
sickness.  Still  more  serious,  our  native  Bakonjo  guides  and  our  Swahili 
porters  were  positively  ill  with  the  cold,  in  spite  of  our  having  clothed 
them  in  warm  jerseys,  coats,  and  blankets.  The  condition  of  some  of 
the  natives,  in  fact,  was  so  bad  that  I  am  sorry  to  say  one  of  them 
eventually  died  of  pneumonia,  and  all  were  so  ill  that  I  dared  not  stop 
any  longer  at  this  altitude  under  such  inclement  conditions.  We 
therefore  retur/ied  once  more  to  camp.  The  next  attempt  we  made  at 
an  ascent  was  again  in  the  direction  of  the  Mubuko  glacier.  We  were 
confronted  here  by  a  wall  of  rock  about  7  feet  in  height,  which  at  first 
seemed  difficult  to  ascend,  until  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of  using  my 
very  tall  Sudanese  orderly  as  a  human  ladder.  Mr.  Doggett  mounted 
on  his  shoulders,  and  managed  to  scramble  over  the  ledge  above.  He 
then  fastened  a  rope  on  boulders,  and  we  each  dragged  ourselves  up. 
After  this  we  had  to  pass  through  a  natural  tunnel  in  the  rock,  which 
had  been  bored  by  a  stream  flowing  from  the  glacier.  As  the  tunnel 
was  partly  filled  up  by  the  stream  in  question,  which  was  icy  cold,  this 
passage  was  very  disagreeable.  By  one  means  or  another  we  reached 
an  altitude  of  13,534  feet  §  on  this  glacier,  and  here  our  further  progress 

*  Water  boiled  at  192°  2  Fahr. ;  temperature,  47*'. 
t  Water  boiled  at  189<>-3  Fahr. ;  temperature,  47°. 
t  Water  boiled  at  186-6°  Fahr. ;  temperature,  40° 
§  Water  boiled  at  188°  5  Fahr. ;  temperature,  37°. 
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was  barred  by  walls  of  ioe  at  least  50  feet  in  height,  and  absolutely 
predpitons.  We  did  a  good  deal  of  photographing  here,  but  on  our 
descent,  Mr.  Doggett  became  so  ill  from  the  cold  and  the  wetting  with 
the  icy  water  that  we  were  obliged  to  return  to  our  permanent  camp. 
The  next  day  I  made  another  abortive  attempt  to  ascend  the  mountain, 
but  illnees  was  beginning  to  tell  on  all  my  companions,  black  and  white, 
and  I  was  afraid,  if  I  did  not  descend  to  a  warmer  climate,  there  would 
be  no  one  bat  myself  left  to  tell  the  tale.  Pneumonia  seemed  to  afflict 
many  of  the  men,  and  the  disease  made  such  rapid  progress  that  the 
patient  was  almost  beyond  recovery  before  attempts  coold  be  made  to 
arrest  the  malady.     In  this  way  we  lost  the  best  of  our  native  guides. 


IOE  CAYERX,   MUBUKO  GLACIBK. 

to  my  very  great  regret,  and  two  of  our  Swahili  porters.  For  myself,  I 
can  only  say  that  the  short  stay  amid  the  ioe  and  snow  of  Euwenzori 
seemed  to  do  my  health  as  much  good  as  if  I  had  been  to  England.  I 
had  had  a  Tory  severe  attack  of  heematuric  fever  in  Uganda  before 
starting  for  Buwenzori,  but  my  visit  to  the  mountain  completely  restored 
me  to  health  and  vigour. 

The  whole  time  of  our  stay  on  Buwenzori  the  weather  was,  with 
▼ery  few  and  brief  exceptions,  atrocious.  It  rained  constantly,  and  at 
high  altitudes  it  snowed  and  hailed.  The  arrival  of  clouds  had  about 
it  something  positively  alarming  to  our  black  followers  and  to  the  two 
Kuopeans  accompanying  me,  who  had  had  no  previous  experience  in 
monntaineerlng.      The  clouds  would  come  rushing  up  the  Mubuko 
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valley  like  express  trains  one  after  the  other,  and  they  did  not  appear 
as  vagae  mists,  bat  as  bodies  of  singular  definiteness  of  ontline  whicli 
constantly  seized  and  involved  you  as  in  a  thick  blanket.  Yon  might 
be  sitting  for  a  few  minntes  in  brilliant,  welcome  sunshine,  looking  at 
the  blazing  white  snowfields  and  the  minutest  detail  of  tbe  rocks  and 
boulders.  Suddenly  an  awful  greyish-white  mass  would  come  rushing 
at  you,  and  everything  would  be  blotted  out.  Even  your  companions 
4  or  6  yards  off  were  scarcely  visible.  Although  I  told  myself  there 
was  no  danger  in  this,  the  effect  on  the  spirits  was  singularly  depress- 
ing and  alarming,  especially  as  this  occurred  iu  dangerous  bits  of 
climbing.  Sometimes  a  thick  bank  of  cloud  would  enfold  you  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

On  neither  side  of  the  flanks  of  Euwenzori,  except  perhaps  on  tbe 
extreme  north-west  corner,  do  the  tropical  forests  quite  attain  the  same 
extravagant  development  of  vegetation  as  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Congo  or  Uganda  forests.  This  Congo  forest,  which  Stanley  first  made 
known  to  the  world,  has  an  appearance  and  aspect  of  its  own  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  describe.  This  type  of  forest,  besides  extending 
right  away  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  reappears  in  a  long  strip  at 
some  distance  to  the  east  of  Euwenzori,  running  almost  north  and. 
south  from  Unyoro  into  Ankole,  and  being  continued  with  a  few  breaks 
through  the  western  part  of  Unyoro  more  or  less  parallel  with  the 
east  coast  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.  This  forest  is  obviously  of  the  same 
character  in  flora  and  fauna  as  that  of  the  Congo.  It  possesses  chim- 
panzees, and  most  of  its  prominent  mammals  and  birds  are  West  African 
in  type.  On  the  western  flanks  of  Euwenzori,  except  at  the  north-west 
comer,  although  there  is  dense  forest  where  the  mountain  begins  to 
rise  from  the  undulating  plains,  there  is  no  sign  of  tropical  luxuriance. 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  base  of  Euwenzori  on  the  west  to  the  Sem- 
liki  river  and  beyond  it  is  more  or  less  open  grassland,  dotted  with 
thorn  trees  and  a  fow  borassus  palms.  This  grassland  appears  to 
extend  right  across  the  upper  half  of  the  Semliki  to  the  lofty  mountains 
which  separate  the  watershed  of  the  Semliki  Nile  from  that  of  the 
Congo,  and  which  encircle  the  western  side  of  Albert  Edward  Nyanasa. 
About  halfway  down  its  course,  however,  the  Semliki  suddenly  enters 
a  remarkable  prolongation  of  the  Congo  forest,  which,  as  it  were,  flows 
over  this  mountain  range  in  a  great  black  stream  of  dense  woodland, 
and  just  touches  the  north-western  oorner  of  Euwenzori.  In  this  Sem- 
liki forest  (which  is  absolutely  continuous  with  the  Congo  forest), 
there  are  Pygmies,  and  there  also  exists  that  remarkable  ruminant, 
the  Okapi. 

The  negro  tribes  which  inhabit  the  flanks  of  Euwenzori  are  the 
Ba-konjo,  the  Ba-nande,  the  Bi-ambi,  and  the  Ba-toro.  The  Ba-toro 
are  the  same  as  the  Ba-nyoro ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  a  mixture  of  more 
or  less  average  Negroes  and  of  that  quite  superior  race  the  Ba-hima, 
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a  race  in  origin  the  same  as  the  Gkda,  the  Somali,  and  perhaps  the 
fflsiiifitock  &om  which  the  ancient  Egyptian  sprang.  The  Ba-konjo 
inhabit  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  range  in  its  southern  half,  that  is  to 
SI  J,  &om  the  northern  shores  of  Albert  Edward  Njanza  and  the  heights 
of  the  Congo  waterdhed  right  round  the  southern  end  of  Ruwenzori  to 
the  Tidnity  of  Lake  Dweru  on  the  east.  In  appearance  the  Ba-konjo 
are  rather  a  pleasing  race,  not  offering  any  very  distinct  signs  of 
Hamitic  blood,  but  rather  a  well-developed,  comely  race  of  purely 
Negro  stock.  They  are  interesting  more  especially  from  the  fact  that 
thej  speak  a  Bantu  language  which  approaches  nearer  than  any, 
except  perhaps  one,  to  the  form  of  the  original  Bantu  mother-tongue. 
The  only  dialeot  which  I  have  met  with  which  is  even  more  archaic  is 
tbeLugesu,  spoken  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Eigon.  It  is,  however, 
nther  a  moot  question  in  my  mind  at  present  which  is  the  more  archaic 
in  form,  the  tongne  of  the  Ba-konjo,  or  that  of  the  Ba-gesu  of  west 
Elgon.  The  Ba-konjo  are  a  great  deal  mixed  up  with  the  Ba-nande,  so 
that  very  often  a  Mu-nande  classes  himself  as  a  Mu-konjo.  The  main 
distinction  between  seems  to  be  that  the  Ba-nande  are  the  people  of  the 
plains  of  the  Semliki  valley  and  of  the  border  of  the  Congo  forest,  while 
the  Ba-konjo  are  the  mountain  people  of  Ruwenzori  and  the  heights  to 
the  west  of  Albert  Edward  Nyanza.  The  Ba-nande  seem  to  be  a  race  of 
pariahs,  living  on  the  outskirts  of  stronger  tribes,  and  speaking  the 
language  of  the  tribe  with  whom  they  dwell.  They  are  obviously  the 
tame  as  that  ape-like  people  seen  by  Messrs.  Orogan  and  Sharpe  in 
the  vicinity  of  Albert  Edward  Nyanza.  I  was  certainly  struck  with  the 
very  low  type  of  their  heads.  But  this  simian  type  of  Negro  crops  up 
in  many  other  parts  of  Africa,  though  the  strain  may  be  more  obvious 
in  this  long-isolated  district.  The  Ba-amba  are  not  a  race  of  particu- 
hilj  low  appearance,  though  their  stumpy  legs  deprive  their  figures  of 
that  well-proportioned  appearance  characteristic  of  the  Ba-konjo.  The 
Bantu  dialect  spoken  by  the  Ba-amba  is  of  the  greatest  interest  in 
guessing  at  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  family  of  languages,  but  it 
would  be  perhaps  fatiguing  if  I  commenced  a  dissertation  on  it  here. 
Thoogh  thoroughly  Bantu,  it  is  absolutely  unlike  Lu-konjo,  while 
Ln-konjo,  on  the  other  hand,  is  closely  allied  to  the  languages  of 
Unyoro,  Uganda,  and  Kavirondo.  Although  the  Ba-konjo  and  Ba-amba 
tribes  meet  on  the  flanks  of  Buwenzori,  if  their  origins  were  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  languages  they  speak,  they  must  have  followed 
widely  different  lines  of  migration  before  they  met  at  this  point  of 
Africa. 


Before  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  Pbesident  said :  It  is  now  just  seven 
yean  since  we  had  the  great  pleasure  of  welcoming  our  old  friend  and  associate 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  in  this  hall,  and  of  listening  to  his  graphic  account  of  his 
Kyasa  government.    We  again  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  him  a  welcome  on  his 
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return  from  Uganda,  and  I  will  delay  no  longer  in  requesting  him  to  address  the 
meeting. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  following  discussion  took  plaoe : — 
Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  :  I  have  come  wholly  unprepared  to  say  a  single  word  to-night, 
and  as  it  is  a  yery  late  hour,  I  think  that  will  be  a  legitimate  excuse  for  me  to 
be  as  brief  as  possible.  With  regard  to  what  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  said,  I  am 
sure  I  can  hare'  nothing  to  say  but  what  is  highly  complimentary.  It  is  twelve 
years  now  since  I  left  that  region  of  which  he  has  shown  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs, and  I  have  been  wishing  and  hoping  and  praying  that  some  sensible  man 
would  go  into  Africa  and  explore  that  region  of  Buwenzori  thoroughly,  so  that 
something  definite,  something  interesting,  something  of  value  would  be  found. 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  really  surprised  me  by  his  beautiful  photographs  of 
Buwenzori,  and  he  only  excites  in  me  more  the  dear  wish  that  some  person 
deroted  to  his  work,  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  evidently  been  devoted  to  it, 
some  lover  of  Alpine  climbing,  like  Sir  Martin  Conway,  for  instance,  would  take 
Buwenzori  in  hand  and  make  a  thorough  work  of  it,  explore  it  from  top  to  bottom 
through  all  those  enormous  defiles  and  those  deep  gorges.  Let  him  be  a  botanist,  let 
him  be  a  geologist,  let  him  be  a  zoologist,  but  let  him  do  his  work  thoroughly, 
and  come  back  to  the  Geographical  Society  here,  and  let  us  all  welcome  him. 
Then  as  regards  Sir  Harry's  allusions  to  the  various  languages  of  Africa,  I  will  not 
say  a  single  word,  because  I  am  afraid  we  should  fall  foul  of  one  another  upon  one 
small  portion  of  the  discussion.  I  must  say  that,  though  I  admire  the  photo- 
graphs very  much  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  Sir  Harry  has  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  pick  out  the  ugliest  dwarfs  he  could  find  in  order  to  photograph  them.  There 
were  one  or  two  there  who  bore  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  Queen  of  the  Pigmies  that 
we  found  in  the  Central  African  forests.  I  am  sure  if  we  could  have  carried  that 
little  queen  away  and  planted  her  here,  it  would  be  seen  that  she  did  not  possess 
those  lips,  those  distended  nostrils  and  high  back  head  which  the  photographs  of 
Sir  Harry  have  represented,  and  that  these  photographs  were  a  libel  on  that  beau- 
tiful little  queen.  With  regard  to  all  the  rest,  however,  I  can  only  consider  that 
Sir  Harry  has  done  his  work  wonderfully  well.  It  was  said  by  a  fitmous  English 
orator  that  there  was  no  acre  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  or  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mississippi  but  when  cultivated  added  something  to  the  extent  of  civilization, 
and  expanded  the  markets  for  British  industry.  How  much  might  we  not  say 
with  regard  to  Sir  Harry,  who  can  show  what  he  has  done  in  Lake  Nyasa,  in 
East  Africa,  and  lately  in  Uganda?  I  am  sure  that  all  those  countries  are 
better,  nobler,  more  aspiring  since  Sir  Hairy  has  been  there,  and  I  hope  the 
Fordgn  Office  will  always  have  highly  scientific,  cultivated,  amiable-^even  though 
they  be  a  little  cynical  now  and  then — gentlemen  like  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 
And  now  let  me  voice  the  common  feeling  of  this  large  and  distinguished 
assembly  here  this  evening,  and  let  me,  in  their  names  as  well  as  in  my  own, 
congratulate  you.  Sir  Harry,  upon  your  promotion  to  the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  Qeorge.  I  hope  there  are  other  fields  awaiting  you,  sir,  and  that  before  I 
die  I  shall  see  you  with  a  still  higher  rank,  as  His  Majesty  Edward  YII.  knows 
well  how  to  appreciate  talent,  administrative  ability,  and  fiddity. 

Mr.  J.  E.  S.  MooBE :  If  I  may,  as  a  fellow-traveller  with  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
in  Central  Africa,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Buwenzori  moun- 
tains, which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  before  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  trip. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  added  materially  to  our  knowledge 
of  these  mountains  in  every  way ;  he  has  given  us  some  magnificent  photographs 
and  some  charming  descriptions  of  the  scenery  which  occurs  there.  But  I 
should  also  like  to  point  out  that  it  seems  to  me  Sir  Harry  Johnston  is  a  little 
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anfortanate  in  bavuig  stated  here  and  elsewhere  (the  Qraphic)  that  he  thinks  that 
Bawenzori  is  one  mountaio,  and  that  it  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Africa,  and 
abo  in  his  description  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  explored  during  recent  years. 
Well,  in  regard  to  the  first  matter  as  to  whether  it  is  the  highest,  that  is  simply 
a  question  of  opinion ;  we  cannot,'  as  Sir  Henry  Stanley  has  pointed  out,  at  present 
uj  which  is  the  highest  portion  of  Buwenzori,  or  what  the  height  of  several  of 
tbe  peaka  may  be ;  this  may  be  20,000  feet,  or  40,000  feet/  but  nobody  at 
present  can  say  what  height  it  is.  All  we  know  is  that  Sh:  Harry  Johnston 
iwched  an  altitude  of  14,^X)  feet,  and  I  reached  an  altitude,  as  far  as  I  can  tell, 
woddng  it  oat  carefully,  of  14,900  feet,  but  we  were  not  in  the  same  place.  Sir 
Hsiiy  Jidinston  pdnted  out,  in  the  very  beautiful  view  he  gave,  that  the  Mubuko 
ghcier  was  the  point  I  ascended.  That  was  not  so.  There  is  a  long  snow-ridge 
wliich  runs  between  that  p<Mnt  and  the  broad  glacier  Sir  Harry  Johnston  reached. 
Akng  this  ridge  there  was  a  V-shaped  rock,  which  I  ascended,  and  it  was  on  the 
tc^  of  this  ridge  that  we  reached  our  highest  altitude.  Of  course  at  that  time 
I  was  not,  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  stated,  with  Mr.  Fergusson  at  all ;  in  fact, 
he  went  there  some  three  weeks  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Bagge  was  some  weeks  after 
bim.  At  the  time  I  was  quite  alone  with  twenty  men.  I  think  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  has  not  drawn  sufficient  attention  to  the  fact  that  Ruwenzori  is  by  no 
means  a  single  moimtain.  It  is  as  absurd  to  speak  of  going  up  Ruwenzori  in  the 
angular  as  it  is  to  speak  of  going  up  ih»  Alp.  Ruwenzori  is  an  immense  range, 
prohaUy  at  least  80  miles  kmg,  and  there  are  numerous  peaks,  and  therefore  It 
is  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  describe  it  correoUy  as  a  dngle  mountain.  As 
&  Harry  has  pdnted  out,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  so-called  Saddle  mountain  is 
▼ery  rarely  seen — unquestionably  it  is  yery  high  indeed,  and  I  haye  a  yery  strong 
impression,  firom  the  yiews  I  got,  that  it  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  others, 
bat  I  haye  also  a  strong  impression  that  eyen  this  mountain  is  not  much  oyer 
16,000  feet.' 

Dr.  BowDLBB  Shabpk  :  At  this  late  hour  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  say  yery 
much  about  1^  Harry  Johnston's  zoological  collection.  It  is  a  yery  important  one, 
flipecially  with  regard  to  the  disooyery  of  the  new  animal,  the  OkapL  Dr.  Christy, 
who  has  done  a  good  deal  of  exploration  on  the  Niger,  tells  me  that  on  going  up 
the  Benue  riyer,  he  heard  of  a  strange  animal  being  found  in  the  fleets.  It  may 
not  be  the  Okap  itself,  but  it  may  be  some  animal  like  it,  and  as  the  forest  is  all 
part  of  the  same  West  African  ^stem,  so  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  may 
find  the  okapi  extending  further  to  the  west.  Sir  Harry  discoyered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Turaoos  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  see  left  many  a  long  day,  and  I  dare 
say  many  of  you  haye  seen  it,  as  it  was  exhibited  for  some  time  in  the  hall  of  the 
Natural  ffistory  Museum.  The  Okapi  is  now  in  the  Mammalian  gallery,  where 
yon  csn  see  it.  We  are  all  indebted  to  Sir  Hairy,  not  only  for  his  work,  but  for 
the  wonderful  oolleoticms  he  made  during  his  Gommissionership  in  Nyasa  Land,  and 
last  of  all  for  the  yery  excellent  collection  he  has  made  during  his  stay  in  Uganda, 


^  Mr.  Moore  must  haye  misunderstood  me.  Perhaps  almost  more  than  any  other 
trsTeDer  in  these  regions,  I  haye  insisted  on  Ruwensori  being  a  snowy  range,  and 
not  a  single  snow-peak.  More  than  a  year  ago  I  styled  it  the  Caucasus  of  Central 
Afriosw  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  length  from  north  to  south  of 
the  sncoession  of  snow-i>eaks  and  glaciers ;  this  can  scarcely  exceed  30  miles.  With 
the  smount  of  snow  and  the  extent  of  glaoiation  in  this  equatorial  region,  the  maiimnm 
of  16^000  feet,  suggested  for  the  extreme  altitude,  is  impossibly  inadequate.  Judging 
hj  eye  akme  (and  I  haye  seen  the  Alps  and  Himalaja),  I  should  give  a  minimum  of 
20,000  feet  for  the  highest  point— H.  H.  J. 
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which  has  been  the  more  difficult  as  he  has  been  travelliog  about,  and  that  always 
makes  it  rather  difficult  to  collect  animals  of  any  kind.  But  he  has  done  what 
very  few  travellers  do — he  has  collected  a  number  of  large  birds,  such  as  Vultures, 
Storks,  and  Eagles,  such  as  we  seldom  get  from  the  interior.  So  we  have  to 
congratulate  him,  not  only  on  the  work  he  has  dcfhe  in  the  past,  but  on  the  success 
of  his  present  expedition. 

The  President  :  I  feel  sure  that  the  meeting  will  agree  with  me  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  express  our  thanks  adequately  for  the  most  instructive  and 
interesting  evening  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  given  us,  and  for  the  series  of  pictures 
and  his  admirable  commentaries  upon  them.  I  now  propose  a  very  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  carried  unanimously. 


APPENDIX  I. 

List  of  Plants  collectted  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  Expedition  on 
BuwENZORi  Range,  4500  to  13,000  feet. 


Ranunculus  pubescens,  Thunb.  | 

Nymphsea  stellata,  Willd.  I 

Gardamine  pratensis,  L. 
Arabis  alpina,  L. 
Polygala  near  Pischeri,  Giirke. 
Hypericum  lanceolatum,  Lam. 
Symphonia  sp. 
Hibiscus  Grantii,  Mast. 

„        ? 
Grewia  mollis,  Juss. 

„      populifolia,    Vahl,     forma    (G. 

membranacea,  A.  Rich.). 
Geranium  aculeolatura,  Camb. 
Impatiens  Ehlersii,  Schweinf. 
Gardiospermum  microcarpum,  p.B.  and 

K. 
Bersama,  of.  abyssioica,  Fres.    Flowers 

only. 
Dolichos  shuterioides,  Baker. 
Milletia  sp. 
^schynomeoe  sp. 
Tephrosia  dichroocarpa,  Stend. 
Parochetus  communis.  Ham. 
Cynometra,  probably  new  species. 
Alchemilla,  near  A.  argyropbylla,  Oliv. 
Rubus  sp. 

Ealanchoe,  cf.  glaucescens,  Britten. 
Gombretum  racemosum,  P.  Beauv. 
Begonia  sp. 
Anthriscus,     sp.     no  v.  =  Kilimanjaro, 

Johnston,  40. 
Oldenlandia  abysdinica,  Hiern. 


Pentas  Ainsworthii,  Scott-Elliot 

„      occidentalis,  Benth.  and  Hook.  f. 
Visecta,  cf.  multiflora,  Sm. 
Mussasnda  erythropbylla,  Schum.   and 

Thonn. 
Pentas,  near  verticillata,  E.  Schum. 
Veroonia  hymenolepis,  A.  Rich. 

„       cf.  Melleri,  Oliv.  and  Hiern. 
Gerbera  Lasiopus,  Baker. 
Coreopsis  Steppia,  Steetz. 
Helicbrysum  elegantissimum,  Dl. 
„  sp.    Flowers  only. 

Seoecio  sp.,  near  S.  Johnstoni,  Oliv. 

„      sp. 
Echinops,  cf.  giganteus,  A.  Rich. 
Lobelia  Giberroa,  Hemsl. 
„       Deckenii,  Hemsl. 
„       Stuhlmanoi,  Schweinf. 
Erica  arborea,  L.  ? 
Philippia,  sp. 

Asclepias  macrantha,  Hochst. 
Belmontia  grandis,  E.  Meyer. 
Cynoglossum  coeruleum,  Hochst. 
I  Solanum,  sp.  nov. 
Hypoestes  tri  flora,  Roem.  and  Schultes. 
Justicia  piDguior,  G.  B.  Glarke. 
Streptocarpus  caulescens,  Yatke. 
Lantana  salviifolia,  Jacq.,  var.    terni- 

folia,  Baker. 
Premna  sp. 
I  Clerodendron  myricoides,  R.  Br. 
I  Gelosia  sp. 
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Fleurya  Mtuans,  Qand. 

STDadeniom  sp. 

irtbrowlen  latifoliu8»  Oliv. 

Podocarpus  sp. 

Eocephakrtos  sp.    LeafleUi  only. 

Eolophia  sp. 

„     mikDJiana,  Bendle. 
Polystachya  sp. 
Aognecnm  sp. 
Dm  Stairsii,  Kransl. 
GUdiolos  qnartinianns,  A.  Rich, 
ispsragas  afhcanus,  Lam. 
Chlorophytnm     blepharophyllum, 

Scbweinf. 
Sdllasp. 

Qloriosa  TirescenSy  Lindl, 
Bolbostylis  trichobasis,  var.  uniseriata, 

C.  B.  Clarke. 
Pycreus  rehmanniaDus^  G.  B.  Clarke  ? 


I  Garez  runssorensis,  K.  Schum. 

I  Poasp. 

I  Imperata  arundiDacea,  Cyr. 

!  Olyra  latifolia,  L. 

I  Davallia  el^ans,  8w. 

I  Cheilanthes  farioosa,  Kaulf. 

Pteris  flabellata,  Thunb. 
I  Asplenium  farcatum,  Lam. 
I  „         amoenum,  C.  H.  Wright,  sp. 

I      nov. 

Asplenium  rutsdfoliam,  Mett. 

Polypodium  rigesoens,  Bory. 

Lyoopodium  dacrydiddes.  Baker. 

Brentella  Stahlmannii)  Broth. 

Polytriohum  sp.  (barren). 

Rhaoocarpus  Humboldtii  (Spreng.). 

Herberta  juniperina,  Spruce  (Seudtnera 
juniperina,  Nees). 

Plagiochila  sp.  (barren). 


APPENDIX  II. 

Notes  on  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  the  Uganda  Pbotbotoeate. 
COLLECTION  OF  MINERAL  SPECIMENS  PROM  UGANDA, 

Made  by  Sib  Harey  Johnston,  Messrs.  George  Wilson,  Racey,  Wm.  Grant, 
C.  W.  Hobley,  P.  W.  Isaac,  and  others. 

The  rock  specimens  include  examples  of  the  Archaean  gneisses,  schists,  and 
granites,  which  constitute  the  main  mass  of  the  Uganda  plateau:  specimens  of 
these  rocks  come  from  the  Busoga,  Bukedi,  Elgon,  and  Unyoro  districts,  from 
Rawenzori  and  the  Nile  province.  Besides  these  basement  rocks,  there  are  speci- 
mens of  ferruginouR,  schistose,  and  slaty  rocks  from  Unyoro,  possibly  .belonging  to 
the  PalsBozoic  Earagwe  series ;  coarse  ferruginous  sandstones  and  quartzites  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyansa  and  Lake  Naiyasha,  and  from  Ankole;  and 
▼olcanic  rocks  (chiefly  phonolites)  from  Eayirondo,  Mount  Elgon,  Baringo  district, 
Eamiaia  hills.  Lake  Nakuro,  and  the  Nandi  district. 

Of  minerals  of  economic  value,  the  collection  contains  specimens  of  iron  ore, 
graphite  and  diatomaceous  earth.  The  iron  ore  includes  specimens  of  magnetite 
from  Badolo  hill,  Masawa;  Nagarive  hill,  Bukedi;  and  Jinja,  Busoga:  and  of 
ironstone  Oimonite  chiefly)  from  the  Central  province  (Bukonge  and  Jinja,  Busoga), 
Bagaya  islands,  Buvuma,  Eavirondo,  Ankole,  and  Unyoro.  Graphite  is  present 
in  small  amount  on  specimens  from  Unyoro  (Chief  Byabaswezi),  and  the  diato- 
maceouB  earth  occurs  8  miles  west  of  the  Eatonga  river,  and  also  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Nakuro.  As  to  the  occurrence  of  gold,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  no  visible 
gold  could  be  found  upon  any  of  the  numerous  specimens  of  quartz  in  the  collection. 
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List  of  Specimens. 

Centeal  Pbovinob 

(BUBOOA 

AND  Bukedi). 

LocaUty. 

Name. 

1.  Badolo  hill,  Manawa. 

Magnetite. 

2.  Bukedi  country. 

Decomposed  mica  schist. 

3.  Namjumbas,  shore  of  Vict, 

.  Nyanza, 

,  Busoga 

Grit. 

4.  Jinja,  Busoga. 

Hornblende-schist. 

6.               ,9                  ft 

Mioa-schist. 

6.  Nampirika  Bosoga. 
8.  JiDJa  Busoga. 

Hornblende-schist 

n                   91 

Quartz. 

9, 10.  BukoDge,  Lake  Vict.  Nyanza,  Busoga. 

Ironstone. 

11. 

i> 

>» 

Quartzite. 

12. 

» 

»» 

Ferruginous  sandstone. 

13. 

11 

19 

Quartz. 

14.  Igaoga,  Busoga. 

Quartz. 

16.        „ 

Pegmatite. 

16.        „ 

Epidosite. 

17.  Bugwen,     „ 

Quartzite. 

18.  Eibui  Busoga,  shore  of  Lake  Vict.  Nyanza. 

Diabase. 

19.  Iganga      „ 

Gneiss. 

20.  Bukonge  „ 

21. 

22. 

Ironstone. 

23.  Jinja,  Busoga. 

Latente? 

24.      „ 

26.      „ 

Slate. 

26.      „ 

Homblende-scbiit  (decomposed). 

27.      „ 

Ironstone. 

28.      „          „ 

Epidiorite. 

29.      „ 

Decomposed  hornblende-schist. 

80.      „ 

»                              99                              99 

31.  Jinja,  Busoga. 

32.  „         „ 

33.  Nakalanga. 

Ironstone. 

if 

Quartz. 

84. 

»» 

36^7.     „ 

Sandstone. 

38.  Budolo  hill  (see  No.  1),  Bukedi. 

Magnetite. 

39.  Lubnsa  hill,  Bukedi. 

11 

40.  Amnganda  hill,  „ 

Quartz. 

41.  Nabntitisi  bill,    „ 

Mica  schist. 

42. 

Gneiss.] 

43.  Hamjefe  hill,      „ 

Decomposed  rock. 

44.  Namanswa  hill,  „ 

»                        91 

46.  Asitosiro  hiU,     „ 

Granite. 

46.  Madegi  bill. 

Decomposed  rock. 

47.  Sunurwa  biU,     „ 

11           » 

48.  Natere  bill. 

11                        99 

49.  Makakala  hiU,    „ 

Quartz. 

60.  Wadubl 

Decomposed  rock. 

61.  Bugagi  bill, 

Large  felspar  crystal. 
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LocftUty. 

Name. 

52.  Nagaba  hill,  Bukedi. 

Decomposed  rock. 

53.  Eumaga  hill,      „ 

»           « 

5i  Bukyan               „ 

ft           » 

55.  N»g»ri7e  hill,      « 

Magnetite. 

56.  Magmiti  hiU,      ,. 

Decomposed  rock. 

57.  Nelubi  hill. 

»*           » 

58.KuiDaga,Na8ika„ 

Pegmatite. 

59.Miaigehyi,         „ 

Decomposed  rock. 

60.  Mosara  hiU, 

»           » 

63.  Kyabala, 

Pegmatite. 

W. 

Granite. 

65.  River  Ntowolo     „ 

t» 

66.  Euzaki  hill. 

66.  Mulawa  hill,       „ 

Quartaite. 

67. 

Pegmatite. 

68. 

Gbeiss. 

69. 
7n 

Decomposed  rock. 

71.  Eadudamu  hill,  „ 

»»           »» 
Gneiss. 

72. 

Schist. 

73.  Kamurojo  hill,    „ 

Gneiss. 

74.  Nabare  hill. 

Gbeiss. 

75.  Eakani  hiU, 

Granite. 

76. 

Tufif. 

Jinja,  BuBOga. 

Magnetite. 

Lubaa        „ 

Quartz  with  mica. 

BaoQDge,  near  Lubas,  Busoga. 

Ferruginous  schist 

Oallanga,  Bufloga. 

»>            » 

Lake  Victoria  Ntakza. 

Bogaja  ialaoda. 

Quartz,     ironstone,    ferruginous 

sandstone,  quartzite,  claystone. 

Keu  Kisula  (Entebbe  peninsula). 

Ferruginous  sandstone. 

Small  ialand  near  Bagai,  Buvama. 

Phyllite. 

Main  island,  Bavama. 

Quartz  with  mica. 

*»                ft 

Red  ferruginous  schist. 

Entebbe. 

Quartz. 

Kampala. 

» 

Eatebbe. 

Clay. 

n 

Clay  with  muscovite. 

Near  KisubL 

Ferruginous      sandstone       and 

quartzite. 

BuTuma,  Marabio  ialand. 

Ferruginous  schist. 

Bay  between  Sango  and  Eisubi. 

$9                          l» 

B^ween  Eisubi  and  Eampala. 

Sandstone. 

Sango. 

»> 

Tagana. 

Quartzite. 

Bght  miles  west  of  Eatonga  river. 

Diatomaceous  earth. 
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Kavirondo. 
Locality. 

Bed  of  Nyando  river. 

Bed  of  lower  Kidonia  river. 

Upper  waters  of       „ 

Southern  slopes  of  Tindaret,  Mount   Kamililo 

country. 
Mcunt  Manava,  12  miles  west  of  Fort  Tcman. 
1.  Awichina,  8  miles  north  of  Kisumu. 

^»        »>  »  « 

3.  Korando  hills,  4h  miles       „ 

4.  „  2  miles       „ 

5.  Kisumu,  raised  beach  1  mile  from  shore  of 

Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 

6.  Nyando  valley,  10  miles  west  of  Fort  Temao. 


7.  Nyando  valley,  3  miles  south  of  Kitotoo. 

8.  Liike-shore,  south  of  Port  Victoria. 

"•  >»  »  w 

10.  Kisumu,  three-quarters  cf  a  mile  from  lake. 

11.  Mkindu  river,  Nyando  valley,  near  cart- 

road  from  Kisumu  to  Fort  Ternan. 

12.  Kiblules  or  Stormy  river,  10  miles  west  of 

Fort  Ternan. 

13.  Upper  Nyando  valley,  IJ  mile  north  of 


Name. 


Nephelinite. 

Phonolite. 

>» 
Granite. 

Phonolite. 


Pisolitic  ironstone. 

Limestone  from  concretionary 
blocks  in  alluvial  deposits  over- 
lying granite  and  gneiss. 

Limestone  like  No.  6. 

Decomposed  schist. 

91  11 

Phonolite. 
Gneiss. 


Mcunt  Blackett. 

Tuflf. 

14.  Langors  camp 

,  3  miles  west  of  Mau  summit.    Phonolitic  trachyte. 

Eloon 

District. 

2.  Mumia's,  sub-district. 

Basatl. 

3.  Nyifa 

i» 

Quartz. 

4.      „ 

>» 

11 

5.  Tindi 

fi 

Gneiss. 

6.  Tindi 

11 

» 

7.  Kabras 

»♦ 

» 

8.       „ 

If 

Qaartz. 

9.       „ 

si 

Diabase. 

10.  Marama 

11 

Gneiss. 

11.        » 

If 

Quarlz. 

12.  Nzoia  river 

11 

11 

13. 

?* 

11 

15.           „ 

>» 

Gneiss. 

17.  Lusimo  river, 

11 

18. 

11 

Decomposed  granite  rock. 

19.  Ketosh 

i1 

Quartz. 

20.      „ 

Gneisp. 

21.      „ 

»» 

Basalt?  weathered. 

22.  Kahamega 

V 

Gneiss. 

24.  Kihelelwa 

»» 

Quartz. 

25. 

„ 

?) 
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Locality. 

26.  Mami&':<,  sub-district 

30. 

Nyala 

31. 

Sio  river, 

32. 

T» 

33. 

« 

35. 

Lego 

36. 

»? 

37. 

Sunia  hillp. 

Name. 


40. 


Quartz. 
Gneisd. 
Gneiss  ? 
Quartz. 
Gneiss. 

Quartz. 
Gneiss. 
Granite. 
Quartz. 


Mount  Elgon, 


TOOOfeet. 


6000  feet. 
8000  feek 


Augite  crystals. 
Nephelinite  ? 

Decomposed  rock. 

Fossil  wood. 

Augite  in  nlcanic  bomb  ? 

Basalt? 


Ankolk. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
27. 


1  mile  south-west  of  Kisasagap. 


Quartz,  ironstone. 

Quartz. 

Granite. 

Quartz  with  tourmaline. 

Coarse  sandstone. 

Oolitic  ironstone. 

Quartz. 

Ferruginous  shale. 


TORO. 


25. 


Mica-schis^      hornblende-schist, 
and  diorite  ? 


Mau  District  and  Nandi  District. 


Cliffs  on  north-west  coast  of  Lake  Nakuro. 
Hill  facing  Lake  Nakura,  south  of  railway  station. 
Hill  north  of  railway  station,  Lake  Nakuro. 
Hill  north-ea£t  and  5  miles  from  Lake  Nakuro. 
Shore  of  Lake  Nakuro. 
Seget  valley,  Nandi  district. 
Sigowet  Hills,  „ 

Bed  of  Seget  river,  Nandi  district. 
Kamasia  hills,  below  ravine. 

Baringo  district,  Eldoma  ravine. 
Ijtke  Naiyafeha. 


Eenyte. 

Tuflf. 

Glassy  lava  (Kenyte). 

Scoria. 

Diatoaaoeous  earth. 

Ptonolite. 


Bed  japper,    quartz,    chalcedon, 

calcite,  and  pbonolite. 
Basalt,  scoria,  and  phonolite. 
Obsidian  tuff,  sandstone. 
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Untobo. 
Ch^f  Tiharuamba, 
Locality.  Name. 

1)  2.  FerrugiDOUS  scbist  or  phyllite. 

3.  LimoDite. 

4-6.  FerruginoxiB  schist 

7.  Decomposed  rock. 

Chief  MtUwa, 

8.  Gneiss  ? 

9.  Felsite? 

10.  Mica-schist. 

11.  Gneiss? 

12.  Dolerite? 

13.  Gneiss. 

14.  Pyroxene-granulite. 

15.  Quartz. 

Chief  Bydbastvezi. 

16.  Junction  of  decomposed  hasalt?  with. 

schist. 

17.  Qaartzite. 

18.  Quartz. 
19. 

20.  Schist. 

21.  Decomposed  rock. 

22.  Arkose? 

23.  Ferruginous  schist. 

24.  Lydite. 

25.  Olaystone. 

26.  Quartzite. 

27.  Ferruginous  schist. 

28.  „  „ 

29.  „  ,y 

30. 

31.  »  if 

Chief  Kiza. 

32.  Schist. 

33.  Arkose. 

34.  '   Ferruginous  schist. 

35.  „  „ 

36.  „  „ 

Chief  ByabaswezL 

38.  Quartz  with  graphite. 

39.  Ferruginous-quartz-schist. 

Chief  Tibansamha, 

40.  Decomposed  gneiss. 
4i.  Ferruginous  schist. 
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Chirf  Batigaia, 
LoetUtj.  Naaa. 

42.  Limonite. 

43-46.^  Ferruginoos  sohist. 

Ckirf  Katalikao, 
47-50.  LimoDite. 

Ckirf  BydboMWtMi, 

5L  <jkft{»hite  in  deoompoMd  gneiit  ? 

S^  Ferruginous  breooia. 

63.  Quarts. 

54.  Ferruginous  schist 

Babi»  Nils  Pbotihoi. 

Mbimt  Belinian.  Gneiss. 
Jibalokajo,  north-west  of  Bejaf,  left  l)ank  of  Nile.         „ 
XoQnt  Lsdo,  left  bank  of  Nile.  „ 

Twelye  miles  north  of  Bedden,  right  bank  of 

File. 
Neir  Bedden.  „      and  basalu 

SPECIMENS  OP  MINERALS  AND  ROOKS  FROM  RUWBNZORl  AND 
VICINITY,  COLLECTED  BY  SIR  HARRY  JOHNSTON  AND  MB.  R. 
RACBY. 

lAatprepared  by  the  Minerdlogical  Department,  Natural  Hietory  Mueeum, 
Specimens  prom  Ruwbnzobi  and  Aitkolb. 

1  (237).  Tourmaline  and  quartz  from  Chariend. 

2  (236).  Iron  wire  made  from  ore  found  at  Eahiro. 

3  (235).  Impure  kaolin  (mainly  quarts)  from  Mbarara. 

4.  Quartz  from  Ruhihi  Sema. 

5.  „        9,    Mbiumbi,  Bgara. 

6.  „  with  mioa  from  Eiseoyi,  Egara. 

7.  „  from  Chamianga,  Ruzumburu. 

8.  „         „    Niamizi,  Ruzumburu. 

9.  ,,  with  oxide  of  iron  from  Ngoma,  Luohika. 

10.  Clay  (decomposed  schist)     ,,    15  miles  north-east  of  Mount  Mfumbiro, 

Luchika. 

11.  Basalt,  scoria,  clay,  quartz  and  femiginous  sandstone  from  mountain 

between  Li^e  Cbagasa  and  Mount  Mfumbiro. 

12.  Quartz  with  mica  from  north  end  of  Lake  Eakombe. 

13.  Quartz  with  mica,  quartz  with  oxide  of  iron,  quartz  grit  with  mica  from 

1°  S,  290  51'  E. 

14.  Tuff?  from  Eichwamba,  Bunyaragunu 

15.  Quartz  with  oxide  of  iron,  decomposed  mica-schist?  from  north  of 

Kisara,  in  Bunyaraguru  forest. 

16.  Quartz,  quartzite,  mica  schist  from  Egara  hiUs. 

17.  Hsmatite-schist,  oxide  of  iron  from  EbarL 

18.  Quartzite,  ferruginous  sandstone  with  mica  from  Nyakabingo,  Bnkanga« 
No.  L— Jasuart,  1902.]  s 
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Specimens  from  Buwenzobi.  etc. 

No. 

224-234.  from  Kuti  ? 
238-245.     „     Ruwepzori. 


224.  Fibrolite. 

235-237  =  3,  2,  and  1  of  first  list 

225.  Gneiss  with  chlorite. 

238.  Bpidiorite. 

226.  Gneiss  with  pegmatite. 

239. 

227.  Gneiss. 

240.  Mica  schist. 

228.  Granite. 

241. 

229.  Tuff. 

242. 

231.      „ 

243. 

232.  Gneiss  with  chlorite. 

244.  Quartz. 

233.        „            „ 

245.  Bpidiorite. 

234.  Gneiss. 

APPENDIX  III. 

Uganda   Protbctobate — Analyses   of  Samples  of  Water  and 
Salt  from  Kibero  Springs,  Unyobo. 

The  following  report  was  obtained  by  the  Grown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  from 
Messrs.  Stanger  Ss  Blount,  Chemical  Laboratory,  2,  Broadway,  Westminster. 

The  waters  were  slightly  yellowish  in  colour,  and  contained  a  small  amount  of 
black  sediment. 

Unyobo.    Mineral  Spring  No.  1. 


Grains  per  gallon. 

SiUca(SiO,)         

3-64 

Ferric  oxide  +  alumina  (FejOjAl,  +  0,) 

0-70 

Lime(CaO)          

6-44 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

2-66 

Soda(Na,0)         

155-82 

Potash  (KjO)       

20-23 

Carbonic  anhydride  (COj)         

0-42 

Snlphu  ric  anhydride  (SO,)       

lO'ia 

Chlorine 

194-46 

394*50 

Deduct  oxygen  equivalent  to  chlorine 

43-82 

350-68 

Combined  water,  organic  matter,  and  loss 

20*74 

ToUl  solids 

371-42 

The  chief  salts  probably  present  are  therefore— 

Grains  per    i 

Grains  per 

gallon.    1 

gallon. 

Sodium  chloride  (NaCl)     294-06 

Magnesium  sulphate  (MgSO J      ...         2*79 

Potassium  chloride  (K(  1) 32-07 

Magnesium 

chloride  (MgCy        ...         0-99 

Calcium  sulphate  (CaSOJ 15-64 

Magnesium 

carbonate  (MgCO,)    ...        0*80 

The  sample  is  a  highly  saline  water,  from  which  common  salt  could  be  easily 
prepared  by  evaporation.  It  also  contains  a  notewo'thy  quantity  of  potassium 
salts,  the  recovery  of  which  from  the  molten  liquor  might  yield  a  yaluable  artificial 
manure. 
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Uktoro.    Minbbal  Spring  No.  2. 

Qralnt  per  g«Uoo. 

Siac»(SiO^        1-96 

Ferric  oxide  +  alumina  (Fe,0,  +  A1,0,)         0*56 

Lime  (CaO)         8'60 

MagDetia(MgO) 1-26 

Soda(Na,0)        12428 

Potaali(K,0)      1246 

Gbrbonic  anhydride  (CO^         T'fl© 

Snlphuric  anhydride  (SO^        7*00 

Chlorine 140*42 


298*73 
Deduct  ozjgen  eqnivalenft  to  chlorine 31*64 

Total  solids    267*09 

The  chief  salts  probably  present  are  therefore — 


Grains  per 
gallon. 

Sodium  chloride  (NaCl) 231*40 

Sodium  carbonate  (Na,(:0,)         ...        2*82 

Caldom  carbonate  (CaCO,)  ...        6*25 


Grains  per 
gallon. 

Magnesium  carbonate  (HgCO,)    ...        2*65 

Potassium  carbonate  (K,CO,)       ...        6*22 

Potassium  sulphate  (KSO^)  . . .       15*22 


The  water  is  generally  similar  to  sample  No.  1,  and,  like  that,  might  be  nsefolly 
worked  for  sodium  chloride  and  potash. 

Salt. 

Percent. 

Sodium  chloride  (NaCl)      87*67 

Potassium  chloride  (KCl) 4*45 

Potassium  sulphate  (K^Of)          2*28 

Calcium  sulphate  (CaSO^) 1*68 

Magnesium  sulphate  (MgSOJ       0*24 

Combined  water,  organic  matter,  and  loss          8*68 

100*00 

The  sample  is  a  crude  grade  of  common  salt,  such  as  might  be  produced  by 
eraporating  water  of  the  character  of  those  analyzed  above. 

NoTB  OH  THB  Map  OF  UGANDA. — This  map  is  based  upon  the  map  of  Uganda, 
compiled  at  the  Intelligence  Division  in  1899  from  surveys  of  Colonel  J.  R.  L. 
Maodonald,  b.e.,  Major  H.  H.  Austin,  b.e.,  and  Lieut,  (now  Major)  R.  T.  Bright, 
sx,  corrected  as  regards  the  coasts  of  Victoria  Nyanza  by  the  surveys  of  Gom- 
loander  B.  Whitehouse,  B.K.,  with  further  corrections  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston, 
Lieut..Golonel  J.  Evatt,  and  Messrs.  R.  M.  McAllister  and  C.  W.  Hobley.  The 
Semliki  river  and  Ruwenzori  range,  together  with  the  boundaries,  are  taken  from 
sketch-mapa  supplied  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston.  The  Ankole  district  is  in  great 
Qeasore  from  a  sketch-map  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Raoey,  also  furnished  by  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston ;  whilst  the  survey  of  Mr.  M.  Fergusson,  of  Mr.  J.  E.  S.  Moore's  expe- 
dition, has  served  for  the  delineation  of  the  northern  shore  of  Albert  Edward 
^'jaoza.  The  new  lake  and  the  configuration  of  the  region  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Elgeyo  escarpment  are  from  a  prismatic  compass  sketch  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Isaac ; 
viiilst  the  river  system  between  Kavirondo  bay  and  Lake  Naivasha  is  principally 
from  the  map  of  Captain  G.  H.  Gorges,  published  in  the  Oeographical  Journal  for 
July,  1900. 
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CINEMAT06RAPHIN6  THE  SEVERN  BORE.* 

By  VAUOHAN  OORNISH,  D.So.  (Viot.),  P.O.S.,  P.O.S.,  F.R.O.S. 
At  a  meeting  of  this  Society  last  session  I  showed  some  photographs 
recording  the  form  of  the  Severn  bore,  but  I  wished  to  obtain  a  photo- 
graphic record  of  its  moiicm.  This  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  by  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Charles  Urban,  managing  director  of  the  Warwick 
Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  very  kindly  lent  me  a  bioscope  camera  and  the 
services  of  an  operator  for  the  purpose  of  cinematographing  the  bore. 
The  photograph  was  taken  under  my  direction  on  September  29, 1901 « 
and  was  shown  at  the  meeting  of  this  Society  on  November  25.  I 
believe  this  is  the^r«t  cinematograph  of  a  tidal  borcf 

The  cinematograph  picture  was  taken  at  Stonebench  below  Glou- 
cester, which  is  distant  4  miles  by  road  reckoning  from  the  cathedral. 
The  tide  was  the  third  after  fall  moon,  and  was  not  quite  so  high  as 
that  predicted  for  September  30,  which  was  one  of  the  four  highest 
predicted  tides  of  the  year.  After  the  dry  summer  the  amount  of  land- 
water  in  the  river  was  probably  below  the  average,  nevertheless  the 
low-water  level  was  \\  foot  above  that  given  as  summer  low  water  in 
Admiral  Beechey's  survey  made  in  1849.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is 
that  the  spring  tides  had  already  begun  to  fill  up  the  river.  The 
camera  was  placed  upon  the  left  bank,  as  low  down  as  was  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  instrument,  and  about  30  feet  back  from  the 
submerged  ''Stonebench,''  so  as  to  show  the  breaking  of  the  wave 
where  the  water  suddenly  shallows  from  6  or  7  to  2^  or  3  feet.  A 
boat  was  engaged  to  meet  the  bore,  and  was  anchored  in  deeper  water 
at  a  suitable  distance;  and  to  obtain  the  scale  a  post  near  the  left 
bank  was  measured,  its  top  being  found  to  be  58^  inches  above  loinr 
water. 

The  bore  was  heard  at  9  a.m.,  a  few  seconds  before  its  appearance 
round  the  bend  of  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  513  yards  from  the 
camera.  The  resurgings  from  the  concave  left  bank  had  a  fine  effect, 
well  reproduced  when  the  film  is  shown  upon  the  screen  The  boat 
rode  easily  over  the  unbroken  wave  in  about  10  feet  of  water.  The 
height  of  the  wave  there  1  estimate  at  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inchesy 


*  Bead  at  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  November  25, 1901. 

t  The  limelight  hitherto  in  nee  at  the  Society's  meetings  not  being  adapted  to 
show  the  picture  adyantageonsly,  I  was  permitted  to  appeal  to  the  Office  of  Works 
for  a  separate  electrical  installation  with  current  of  adequate  power.  The  request 
was  most  kindly  and  promptly  granted,  and  a  permanent  installation  has  been  pro- 
yided  by  the  Electrical  Department,  which  has  not  only  met  the  requirements  of  the 
cinematograph,  but  will  for  the  future  enable  the  arc  light,  instead  of  the  less  pore 
and  less  brilliant  limelight,  to  be  employed  for  the  optical  lantern  in  the  theatre  at 
Burlington  Gardens. 
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and  the  height  at  the  sideB  of  the  river  4  to  5  feet.  At  the  jetty  or 
breikwftter,  of  whioh  one  poet  already  referred  to  wae  Titible  beyond 
the  osierBy  the  bore  suddenly  aent  a  sheet  of  water  up  to  a  height  of  7 
or  8  feet,  bnt»  recoyering  itself  in  a  moment,  the  wave  came  on  with  a 
iiont  still  smooth  and  unbroken,  its  inverted  image  perfectly  mirrored 
bj  the  smooth  water  ahead  of  it  Then,  on  reachiDg  the  hidden  Stone- 
bench,  the  wave  curled  over  in  a  beautiful  scroll  (shown  in  Fig.  4). 
But  no  stationary  photograph  can  reproduce  the  effect  which  is  given 
on  the  screen  as  the  dark-fronted  curling  wave  rushes  out  of  the  picture, 
which  is  then  immediately  flooded  with  light,  the  bright  clouds  instead 
of  muddy  banks  being  now  reflected  by  the  smoother  waters.  The 
speed  of  the  bore  was  about  13^  statute  miles  per  hour.  The  exposure 
of  film  was  continued  after  the  bore  had  passed  in  order  to  show  the 
after-rush  of  water,  the  speed  of  which  was  well  shown  by  floating 
dArii.  A  boat  happened  to  come  by,  one  of  the  occupants  of  which 
was  gathering  in  flotsam  and  jetsam,  and  the  camera  was  then  revolved 
so  as  to  follow  the  boat  as  it  passed.  Owing  to  high  osiers  interoept- 
isg  the  view  upstream,  it  was  not  practical  to  cinematograph  the  bore 
from  behind,  as  had  been  intended.  High  water  occurred  fifty-six 
minutes  after  the  passage  of  the  bore,  the  total  rise  being  8  feet  6^ 
inches.  The  height  of  the  water  then  above  ordnance  datum  was 
several  feet  higher  than  high  water  of  even  a  40-foot  tide  at  Portis- 
head.  The  current  continued  to  flow  up  the  river  for  thirty-one 
minutes  after  high  water. 

The  tidal  bore  in  nature  is  not  precisely  repeated  at  succeeding 
tides,  and  in  most  rivers  is  not  seen  at  every  tide.  The  cinematograph 
representation,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  repeated  on  the  screen  as  often 
as  required,  and  with  a  delay  of  only  one  or  two  minutes  while  the 
film  is  being  re-wound.  At  each  repetition  the  observer  can  concen- 
trate his  attention  upon  one  particular  feature.  In  this  way  I  have 
seen  several  things  on  the  picture  which  escaped  my  observation  on 
September  29.  Measurements  can  also  be  made  from  the  film,  either 
in  the  hand  or  from  its  projection  on  the  f  creen. 

I  am  now  engaged  upon  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  bore  in 
the  Severn,  which  I  propose  to  extend  to  some  other  rivers,  and  I  hope 
io  present  a  paper  upon  the  subject  to  this  Society  in  about  a  year's 
time. 

Desobiptioh  of  the  Plate. 

(2%«  figures  are  enlargementB  from  individual  pictures  upon  the  cinematograph 

film,) 

Fig.  1  shows  the  bore  in  the  distance  as  a  bright  band,  where  immediately 
bsfore  had  been  the  dark  image  of  bank  and  trees.  The  5-feet  post  is  Tisible  on 
ibe  left,  with  its  reflection  below. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  boat  rising  to  the  wave.     The  wave  on  the  right  of  the  boat 
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outs  into  two  the  reflection  of  the  trees  on  the  right  bank.  A  comparison  with 
Fig.  1  shows  at  once  the  turbulence  of  the  water  behind  the  bore.  The  alternation 
of  wide  bright  bands  with  narrow  dark  bands  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  bore, 
indicates  the  character  and  position  of  the  undulations  behind  it,  whilst  the  con- 
fused reflection  of  light  near  the  left  bank  indicates  resnrging  therefrom.  If  the 
apparent  heights  of  the  banks  in  the  two  figures  be  measured,  the  level  of  the 
water  will  be  found  to  have  risen  behind  the  bore. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  wave  as  yet  unbroken,  but  with  steeper  front  due  to  its 
approach  to  the  shoal;  the  inverted  image  is  plainly  visible.  Measurement  of 
the  post  from  the  picture  shows  that  the  water  there  is  2  feet  5  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  river  in  front  of  the  bore. 

Fig.  4  shofra  the  bore  rushing  over  the  Stonebench.  The  mean  level  of  water 
at  the  poet  is  2  feet  Hi  inches  above  low  water,  but  there  is  a  noticeable  difference 
of  level  at  front  and  back  of  the  post,  indicated  by  a  dark  shadow  on  the  picture. 
This  shows  that  the  current,  which,  shortly  before  the  bore  arrived,  I  found  to  be 
ebbing  seawards  at  0*8  mile  per  hour,  is  now  making  in  the  opposite  direction  with 
considerable  strength.    The  boat  remains  in  position,  being  anchored. 


THREE  JOURNEYS  IN  NORTHERN  OMAN. 

By  Bev.  8.  M.  ZWEMBR,  D.D. 

Historically,  politically,  and  geographically,  Oman  has  always  been 
the  most  isolated  part  of  Arabia.  As  far  as  outside  communication  with 
other  Arabs  is  concerned,  Oman  was  for  centuries  past  an  island,  with 
the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  desert  on  the  other.  The  people  are  even 
more  primitiye  than  Arabs  in  general.  Only  Maskat  has  its  eyes  open 
to  the  wide  world ;  that  is  the  only  port  in  all  Oman  at  which  steamers 
call.  Ottoman  role  never  extended  to  Oman,  not  even  under  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent ;  nor  did  any  of  the  earlier  caliphs  long  exercise  their 
authority  here.  The  whole  country  has  for  centuries  been  under 
independent  rulers,  called  imams  or  sultans.  The  population  is  wholly 
Arab  and  Mohammedan,  and  derived  from  two  different  stocks,  the 
Kahtani  and  the  Adnani — ^rival  races  ever  at  feud  or  war  with  each 
other.  The  Jebel  Akhdar  region,  or  southern  Oman,  has  been  explored 
in  part  by  Wellsted,  Miles,  Carter,  and  others.  Northern  Oman  and  the 
so-called  Pirate  coast  are  less  known.  It  was  my  privilege,  while 
engaged  in  missionary  labour,  to  visit  this  region  on  three  journeys. 
The  first  was  in  May,  1900,  when  I  crossed  from  Sharka,  on  the  Persian 
gulf,  to  Shinas  and  Sohar,  on  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  by  way  of  Wadi  Hitta. 
Afterwards,  in  February,  1901, 1  travelled  along  the  Pirate  coast,  from 
Abu  Thabi  to  Sharka;  and  the  last  journey,  in  May,  1901,  was  right 
across  the  north  of  Oman,  from  Abu  Thabi  to  Sohar  by  way  of  Bereimi. 
All  of  these  journeys  were  made  with  one  companion  only,  a  native  of 
Mesopotamia ;  and  we  were  of  necessity  compelled  to  travel  with  as 
little  baggage  as  possible,  since  we  knew  not  how  the  Wahabi  Arabs 
would  receive  strangers  and  Christians.    Instead  of  giving  a  diary  of 
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each  jonmej,  I  will  oombine  the  refltilts  and  information  gathered  on  the 
way  into  one  aoconnt. 

The  only  way  to  reach  the  Pirate  ooast  is  by  native  boat.  On  my 
lut  journey,  we  were  eleven  men  in  a  small  boat  without  cabin  and 
only  a  narrow  sailcloth  for  awning ;  a  fine  Arab  horse  and  a  yelping 
greyhonnd,  presents  from  the  Bahrein  sheikh  to  the  Sheikh  of  Abu 
Thabi,  also  took  passage.  The  noble  qnadmped  had  the  largest  share 
of  accommodation  midships,  and  the  dog  was  confined  to  the  forecastle 
lest  prayers  be  poUnted.  We  had  a  comer  on  the  left  side  of  the  poop ; 
the  captain,  with  a  mullah  and  a  merchant,  squatted  at  onr  right ;  and 


UNDER  A   TILLAGE   MANGO  TBEE  IN  OMAN. 


the  crew  slept,  smoked,  washed  themselves,  and  ate  their  dried  fish  and 
rice  anywhere. 

We  passed  the  islands  of  Eamein,  Arzenah,  and  Balma,  but  did  not 
land.  From  the  latter  island  1  secured  some  fine  specimens  of  iron-ore 
crystals  and  iron  oxide.  Dalma  is  a  great  centre  for  the  pearl-boats 
dnring  the  season,  and  one  of  the  principal  markets  in  the  gulf. 
MeTt)hants  from  the  Arabian  and  the  Persian  coast  meet  here  to  secnre 
bargains  in  pearls,  and  competition  is  often  very  keen. 

Abn  Thabi  is  the  first  town  on  the  so-called  Pirate  coast,  and  was 
settled  some  hundred  years  ago  by  the  great  Beni  Yas  tribe.  The  town 
is  nnder  an  independent  ruler.  Sheikh  Zeid,  and  his  influence  is  wide 
and  strong  over  all  the  tribe  inland  as  far  as  Jebel  Akhdar.  The 
sheikh   is  a   well-preserved  old    man  ;    although  his  years   are  over 
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threescore,  he  has  twelve  sons,  and  the  fall  number  of  wivee  that  the 
Moslem  law  allows.  We  fonnd  him  genial,  hospitable,  and,  for  an 
Arab,  very  intelligent.  We  were  assigned  to  a  large  room  in  one  of  his 
stone-built  houses,  and  all  our  wants  were  supplied  from  his  benefioenoe. 
Huge  dishes  piled  with  rice,  steeped  in  gravy,  and  crowned  with  several 
pounds  of  prime  roast  mutton,  the  whole  surrounded  with  dates  and 
bread-loaves  on  a  large  mat,  and  washed  down  with  perfumed  water  I 
We  were  never  hungry  in  Oman;  everywhere  this  hospitality  was 
repeated. 

The  population  of  Abu  Thabi  is  not  over  10,000,  and,  except  a  dozen 
Banyans  from  Sind,  is  wholly  Arab  or  Negro.  With  the  exception  of  a 
dosEon  houses  and  an  imposing  castle,  the  whole  town  is  built  of  date- 
mats,  and  extends  along  the  seashore  for  nearly  2  miles.  The  only- 
industries  of  the  town  and  of  all  the  coast  are  pearl-fishing  and  drying 
fish  for  export.  On  Ptolemy's  map  of  Arabia  this  region  is  named 
lehthiophagoi  ;  and  Niebuhr  wrote,  "  Fishes  are  so  plentiful  on  the  coast, 
and  so  easily  caught  as  to  be  used  not  only  for  feeding  cows,  asses,  and 
other  domestic  animals,  but  even  as  manure  for  fields."  His  testimony 
is  true. 

About  80  miles  north-east  of  Abu  Thabi  is  the  real  metropolis  of 
northern  Oman,  the  growing  town  of  Debai.  In  the '  Persian  Gulf  Pilot ' 
(edition  1890)  the  population  of  this  town  is  given  at  5,000;  it  is  at 
least  three  times  as  large  now.  Between  Abu  Thabi  and  Debai  the 
coast  IB  desert,  and  so  flat  that  a  hill  220  feet  high  is  called  Jebel  Ali 
(the  high  mountain).  This  is  the  only  landmark  on  the  coast,  and 
visible  17  miles.  The  town  of  Debai  has  many  good  houses  built 
of  native  stone,  and  plastered  on  the  outside ;  the  harbour  is  an  inlet, 
or  hhor^  and  the  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  this,  so  that  ferry- 
boats ply  between  continually,  and  the  place  has  a  business-like  aspect 
quite  unusual  in  Arab  towns.  At  the  present  rate  of  growth,  Debai 
will  outstrip  all  the  other  towns,  and  soon  be  a  port  of  call  for  steamers. 
At  present  all  the  cargo  for  this  region  is  landed  at  Linga,  and  re- 
shipped  in  native  craft. 

Sharka  is  still  a  Wahabi  centre,  although  this  Moslem  sect  has  lost 
a  great  deal  of  its  old  fanaticism.  The  people  of  Debai,  however,  con- 
sider their  neighbours  heretics,  and  make  sport  of  a  rival  bazaar  where 
tobaoco  is  still  sold  secretly. 

Formerly  this  entire  r^on  was  noted  for  the  savage  ferocity  of  its 
inhabitants.  Forty  years  ago  Sir  John  Malcolm  wrote,  **  Their  occu- 
pation is  piracy,  and  their  delight  murder ;  they  are  monsters."  Thanks 
to  British  trade  and  influence  in  the  Persian  gulf,  these  fanatic  Wahabis 
have  become  tamed,  and  they  have  settled  down  in  many  places  to 
begin  agriculture.  Young  date-plantations  are  a  sign  of  the  progress 
of  civilization,  and  commerce  is  crowding  the  nomad  spirit  out. 

From  Sharka  the  coast  continues  flat  and  sandy  until  you  reach 
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Ibw-el-Eheima ;  Ajman  and  Um-el-Gawein  are  unimportant  hamlets. 
The  low  coast  whioh  is  charaoteristio  of  all  the  Arabian  littoral  from 
Knweit  down  the  gulf,  oeaaee  here  and  gives  plaoe  to  ragged  headlands : 

«'  O'er  the  sea 
Of  Oman  beetling  awefnlly ; 

A  last  and  solitarj  link 
Of  those  stupendous  ohains  that  reach 

From  the  broad  Oaspian's  ready  brink, 
Down  winding  to  the  green  sea-beach.*' 

Jebel  el  Harim,  the  chief  peak  of  these  headlands,  is  4470  feet  high, 
precipitous  and  rugged,  as  are  most  of  the  peaks  on  Euus-el-Jebal. 


THE  CASTLE  AT  ABU   TBABI. 


Bas-el-Kbeima,  the  largest  of  the  northern  towns,  was  identified 
hy  Bochart  and  Sprenger  as  the  Baamah  of  Scripture  (Gen.  x.  7,  Ezek. 
xxvii.  22),  i^hile  the  Greek  geographers  speak  of  it  as  Begma  Polis. 
There  are  said  to  be  ancient  inscriptions  on  thelrocks  in  the  region 
back  of  the  harbour,  but  I  did  not  visit  the  spot.  There  is  coffee-house 
babble  in  Eastern  Oman  oonoeming  a  mysterious  race  of  light-com- 
plezioned  people  who  live  somewhere  in  the  mountains,  shun  strangers, 
and  speak  a  language  of  their  own.  I  think  I  have  found  the  clue  to 
this  strange  story  that  has  puzzled  travellers  togMaskat.  At  Ehasab, 
near  Baa  Musandam,  live  a  tribe  whose  speech  is  neither  Persian,  Arabic, 
nor  Baluchi,  but  resembles  the  Himyaritic  dialect  of  the  Mahras 
described  by  Carter  (Journal  Bombay  B.A.  Soc.,  July,  1847).  This 
language  is  used  by  them  in  talking  to  each  other,  although  they  speak 
Arabic  with  strangers.     Their  complexion  is,  however,  like  that  of  the 
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average  Arab,  and  their  religion  Islam.  Perhaps  this  is  the  tribe  the 
rnmonrs  refer  to. 

In  my  journey  from  Sharka  across  the  north  of  Oman,  we  rode  on 
camels.  For  the  sum  of  twenty  rictUy  or,  Maria  Theresa  dollars  (the 
standard  of  value  among  all  the  nomad  Arabs),  we  secured  two  com- 
panions and  five  camels  to  take  us  to  Sohar.  By  travelling  in  the  oool 
of  the  day  or  by  starlight,  and  resting  at  noon  under  some  scraggy  acacia 
or  in  the  shade  of  a  Beduin  fort,  wo  completed  the  distance  of  ninety 
odd  miles  in  a  little  over  four  days.  At  first  the  road  is  bare  desert  of 
white  sand  without  pasturage,  and  therefore  without  even  the  booths 
of  the  nomads.  But  on  the  second  day  we  passed  villages  and  cultivated 
fields.  The  three  chief  hamlets  are  Felaj,  Falaij,  and  Athan.  On  this 
slope  of  the  Zahira  hills  there  is  good  pasture  and  plenty  of  water. 
One  night  we  slept  in  a  wadi-bed,  surrounded  by  thousands  of  sheep 
and  goats,  driven  in  by  Beduin  lasses  from  their  pastures.  The  ascent 
to  the  wadi-passes  that  lead  to  the  coast  is  gradual,  the  descent  more 
abrupt.  As  the  usual  route  by  Wadi  Hom  was  said  to  be  unsafe,  we 
followed  Wadi  Hitta. 

Our  guides  proceeded  mounted,  but  with  their  rifles  loaded  and 
cocked ;  then  followed  the  baggage-camel,  to  which  mine  was  *'  towed" 
in  Arab  fashion  by  hitching  the  bridle  of  the  one  to  the  tail  of  the 
other ;  in  like  manner,  my  companion  rode  his  beast  fastened  to  the 
milch-camel,  followed  by  its  tico  colts.  We  were  not  troubled  by  the 
heat  at  night,  but  during  the  day  it  was  intense,  and  it  was  refreshing 
to  come  to  an  oasis  where  water  burst  from  a  big  spring,  and  trees  and 
flowers  grew  in  luxury.  In  these  mountain  passes  of  Oman  the  roads 
run  almost  invariably  along  the  wadi-beds ;  sometimes  these  are  sandy 
watercourses  with  huge  boulders,  again  deep  rocky  ravines  or  broad 
fertile  valleys.  Vegetation  is  fairly  abundant.  Tamerisks,  oleanders, 
euphorbias,  and  acacias  are  the  most  common  trees  and  shrubs.  Where 
the  country  appears  arid  and  sterile,  one  is  surprised  to  find  a  consider- 
able population  of  shepherds  and  goatherds.  Their  dwellings  are  mere 
oval  shanties  constructed  of  boulders  or  rocks ;  the  tent  is  rarely  seen  in 
Oman,  and  is  rather  characteristic  of  North  Arabia  than  of  the  south. 
In  the  fertile  valleys  the  population  always  centres  in  villages,  and 
scarcely  ever  is  a  dwelling  found  at  any  distance  from  this  common 
centre.  Here  often  are  the  fresh-water  wells  and  the  watch-tower  that 
protects  them  in  case  of  war. 

Just  at  the  top  of  the  pass  of  Hitta  is  the  village  of  Ajeeb,  rightly 
named  *'  wonderful."  The  view  1000  feet  down  the  mountain  and  over 
the  fertile  stretch  of  coast  called  El  Batina  out  to  the  Indian  ocean 
was  grand.  We  descended  to  the  sea,  and  the  turbulent  mountain 
stream,  so  cold  to  our  bare  feet  as  we  waded  it  in  the  early  dawn, 
dwindled  to  a  brook,  and  at  last  ebbed  away  along  the  beach,  a  tiny 
stream  of  fresh  water.     These  perennial  streams  are  the  secret  of  the 
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fertile  coast  all  the  way  from  Wadi  Horn  to  Birka,  a  distance  of  160 
miles.  From  Shinas,  where  Wadi  Hitta  reaches  the  sea,  we  rode  along 
the  coast  p€Mt  El  Wa  (wrongly  given  as  Lawa  on  some  maps)  and  other 
smaller  villages  to  Sohar ;  thence  by  boat  to  Maskat. 

Our  last  jonmey  also  terminated  at  Sohar,  but  we  came  across 
country  from  Abu  Thabi  by  way  of  Bereimi  and  Wadi  el  Jazi.  On  the 
way  to  Oman  I  visited  the  island  of  Keis,  on  the  Persian  coast,  about 
40  miles  west  of  Linga.  The  population  is  mostly  Arab,  and  is  now 
confined  to  three  villages,  Sefil,  Harira,  and  Mashi.   Date-groves  abound. 


OMAN  CHILDREN  IN  FEAST-DAY   DRESS. 

and  the  water-supply  is  good.  Keis  is  a  very  ancient  settlement,  and 
has  ruiDS  to  witness  to  its  former  importance.  When  the  trade  of 
Ormuz  flourished,  Keis  rivalled  its  neighbouring  city  of  Siraf. 

The  town  of  Abu  Thabi  is  situated  on  an  island  at  high  tide,  as  the 
backwater  of  its  harbour  turns  in  a  few  miles  beyond  the  settlement, 
and  forms  a  channel  200  yards  wide,  and,  even  at  low  water,  5  feet  deep. 
This  natural  barrier  against  nomads  from  the  desert  has  been  utilized. 
Right  in  the  midst  of  the  tidal  current  stands  a  fort,  built  by  the. 
predeoesBOTS  of  Sheik  Zeid.    Even  without  its  challenge,  ordinary  camels 
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with  their  riders  have  a  close  escape  from  drowning  every  time  they 
cross.  Onr  animals  were  in  up  to  the  breast,  and  had  there  been  a  slip 
or  a  stumble  we  should  have  come  to  grief.  Along  a  sand-beach,  level 
as  a  billiard-table,  we  rode  out  from  Abu  Thabi  10  miles  to  this  ferry, 
which  the  Arabs  call  El  Mahtaa,  The  water  was  too  high  on  onr 
arrival,  so  we  slept  on  the  bank  until  the  tide  was  lower,  and  the  Arab 
watchman  in  the  fort  signalled  that  crossing  was  safe.  The  route 
we  took  to  Bereimi  runs  due  east  for  three  camel-hours,  to  a  place 
called  Hisn  Iblis,  the  Devil's  Castle,  an  outcrop  of  limestone  rock  in 
fantastic  shape  above  the  white  sand.  For  two  days  beyond,  the  road 
is  through  sandy  stretches  with  scarcely  any  vegetation.  Shale  and 
shingle  crop  out  at  intervals,  everywhere  with  a  dip  of  30°  to  the 
north. 

We  travelled  with  as  little  baggage  as  possible,  to  avoid  awakening 
cupidity  on  the  part  of  any  Arabs  we  might  meet— only  four  camels  in 
the  caravan,  and  all  our  belongings  in  two  Bagdad-leather  boxes.  At 
noon  we  rested  under  the  shade  of  blankets  stretched  over  our  boxes ; 
there  was  no  vegetation  large  enough  for  shade.  It  was  over  104°  Fahr. 
in  the  shade  one  day,  and  the  water  in  the  skins  took  on  a  foreign  taste 
after  hours  of  jerking  on  the  camels.  On  our  halts  we  made  soup  from 
condensed  vegetables,  and  had  dates  for  dessert  But  the  Beduins  of 
our  party  were  afraid  of  tinned  provisions;  they  much  preferred 
boiled  lizards  and  rice.  There  are  two  species  of  lizard  in  Eastern 
Arabia— one  is  called  dabh  (Uromasiir  acanthinurus)^  and  feeds  only  on 
desert  vegetation;  the  other  is  called  waral  (Weranus  arenarius),  and 
eats  insects,  birds*  eggs,  etc.  The  latter  kind  is  considered  forbidden, 
but  the  former  lawful  food. 

The  only  settlement  we  passed  on  the  way  to  Bereimi  was  Nach- 
shila,  a  half-ruined  village  with  a  few  date-trees.  By  camel-marches 
and  ordinary  caravan  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour,  it  is  thirty-three  hours 
from  Abu  Thabi  to  Bereimi,  and  thirty-seven  from  there  to  Sohar. 
Water  is  scarce  on  the  route,  but  camel-grass  and  tamarisk  shrubs  are 
plentiful  when  you  pass  the  Bamlah  el  Eebira,  or  "  the  great  sand- 
heaps."  This  is  a  long  range  of  sand-mounds  shifting  with  the  desert 
winds,  and  about  100  feet  in  height.  Dews  fell  very  heavy  at  night  in 
May,  and  it  was  remarkably  cold,  so  much  so  that  we  needed  camp- 
fires  at  daylight  on  one  occasion.  On  Sunday,  May  5,  we  arrived  at  an 
encampment  of  the  Muzari  Arabs,  and  spent  the  day  with  them.  Their 
tents  were  like  those  of  the  northern  nomads,  but  smaller  and  more 
wretched.  These  were  the  only  tents  we  saw  in  Oman.  We  left  our 
Beduin  host  at  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  and  rode  until  past  midnight  in 
the  bright  moonlight,  always  due  east  In  the  early  morning  we  came 
across  a  poor  nomad  lass,  who  had  lost  herself  in  seeking  for  a  strayed 
camel.  Our  guide  gave  her  water  and  dates,  and  helped  her  on  the  way 
to  her  tribe,  the  Beni  Awamer.    All  around  was  a  wide  wilderness  of 
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Bind,  not  level,  but  in  weird  folds  and  billows  that  ohange  with  every 
limoon  stonn.  In  one  narrow  pass,  between  two  high  sand-heaps,  we 
heard  '*  the  song  of  the  sands."  A  fairly  strong  wind  swept  along  the 
upper  layer,  and  its  vibrations  gave  forth  two  distinct  notes,  with 
▼dame  and  tone  as  sweet  as  a  charoh-organ.    The  day  was  hot  and  dry. 


I   :  3.0000CO    or      I    In  -  47.3SmilM. 


At  noon  in  the  camp  our  Arabs  sprinkled  the  saddle-ropes  of  the  oamels 
—like  Chinese  laondrymen  are  said  to  sprinkle  clothes — ^by  squirting 
them  with  their  mouth  full  of  water.  They  said  it  was  the  only  way 
to  keep  them  from  breaking  in  this  intense  dry  heat,  which  cracks 
everything.     On  Tuesday  we  reached  the  oasis  of  Bereimi,  a  4-mile 
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stretch  of  fertile  palm-ooantry  under  the  shadow  of  Jebel  Hafid,  the 
first  spur  of  the  Okdat  range.  It  seems,  after  oarefal  inquiry  from 
several  Arabs,  that  the  true  name,  or  at  least  a  second  name,  for  this 
mountain  range  is  Jebel  Okabat.  The  first  name  signifies  '*  knots," 
the  latter  *'  deep  defiles ;  *'  both  names  are  appropriate  to  the  rugged 
outline  of  the  range,  as  seen  from  the  desert. 

Bereimi  is  the  name  applied  to  a  group  of  villages  in  this  oasis,  viz. 
Geemi,  El  Kantara,  Oheli,  Ain,  Saara,  and  Matrid.     These  villages  are 
nestled  in  one  continuous  fertile  strip  of  garden — ^palms,   fig-trees, 
mangoes,  mulberry-trees,  and  pomegranates.     On  the  outskirts  of  the 
gardens  is  a  plain,  green  with  grass  and  shrubs,  where  sheep  and  camel- 
herds  tell  of  Arab  wealth.     The  oasis  is  due  to  a  half-dozen  springs  of 
excellent  water  from  the  Okdat  range,  bubbling  up  out  of  the  rocks, 
and  led  in  artificial  channels  to  irrigate  as  wide  a  region  as  possible. 
Bereimi  was  formerly  called  Et-Towam  (twins),  and  the  ancient  name 
of  the  district,  the  Arabs  said,  was  El  Ghabir.    The  entire  region  from 
Jebel  Okdat  and  Jebel  Akhdar,  north-west  to  the  coast,  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  Ez-Zahira,  in  opposition  to  the  eastern  cosist,  which  is  called 
El  Batina,  terms  which  are  best  translated  by  "  the  outer  *'  and  *'  the 
inner "  region.     On  the  road  from  Bereimi  north  to  Sharka  there  are 
twenty  hamlets  of  the  Beni  Eaab  tribe  ;  this,  too,  is  a  regular  caravan- 
route.    Wellsted  did  not  reach  Bereimi,  and  Palgrave's  information  is 
inaccurate,  as  he  wrote  from  hearsay.     Bereimi  was  for  many  centuries 
the  most  important  centre  of  western  Oman.    In  1736  the  Persians, 
under  Saif-bin  Sultan,  took  the  castle  of  Towam,  after  utterly  defeating 
the  forces  of  Imam  of  Maskat  in  a  battle  fought  near  Es-Samini.    About 
the  year  1800  (a.h.  1214)  the  Wahabis  entered  Oman,  and  their  leader. 
El  Harik,  a  Nubian  slave,  took  up  his  residence  at  Bereimi,  and  levied 
tribute  for  his  master,  Abd-ul-Aziz.*   Although  no  longer  under  foreign, 
rule,  Bereimi  is  still  a  Wahabi  centre,  but  the  people  are  very  friendly, 
and  have  put  off  the  austere  garment  of  Arab  Puritanism,  although 
retaining  its  ritual  in  their  mosques.     The  towns  of  this  oasis  have  no 
special  industries ;  the  gardens  are  well  kept,  and  all  the  labour  is  done 
by  slaves,  who  form,  I  think,  at  least  one-half  of  the  population. 

Beyond  Bereimi,  the  road  along  the  Jebel  Okdat  range  passes  the 
following  villages:  Hafid,  Senana,  El  Felai,  Dank  (or  Danj),  Jabil, 
Subaihi,  Mamur  Abri ;  Jebel  Hafid  is  two  camel-hours  (t.e.  6  or  7  milee) 
from  Bereimi,  and  thence  to  Oki  it  is  four  days  by  caravan.  By  nay 
pocket  aneroid  I  made  the  height  of  Bereimi  1400  feet  above  sea-level. 
Jebel  Hafid  is  probably  about  2500  feet. 

From  Bereimi  we  went  due  east  along  the  Wadi  el  Jazi  route  to 
Sohar.     The  villages  we  passed  are  marked  on  the  map;   there  are 


*  See  'Badger's  History  of  the  Imams  and  Sejylds  of  Oman*  (London,  1871), 
pp.  280  eeq. 
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ofteTB  at  some  distance  on  either  side  of  our  path,  bat  I  did  not  get 
thdr  exact  names.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  Arabic  gutturak  from 
the  months  of  snoh  utterly  ignorant  Bednins  as  were  onr  oompanions. 
Tbe  principal  tribes  east  of  Bereimi  are  the  Kenud,  Majabil,  Showa- 
nii,  and  Beni  Haith.  These  Arabs,  as  well  as  those  of  Bereimi,  do  not 
aekoowledge  the  authority  of  the  Saltan  of  Maskat,  but  have  their  own 
ebiefe,  and  are,  alas  I  nearly  always  at  fend  with  each  other.  Every 
peasuit  goes  armed,  and  one  does  not  pass  even  a  greybeard  riding  a 
&&inntive  donkey  without  seeing  a  rifle,  or  at  least  a  crooked  dagger 
ftt  kis  side.  Yet,  in  spite  of  continual  warfare,  they  cultivate  every 
^rtile  spot  assiduously,  and  raise  all  sorts  of  crops — ^barley,  wheat, 
seaame,  vegetables,  and  even  tobacco.  In  one  village  we  rested  on  the 
vide  threshing-floor,  where  the  old-fashioned  '*  threshing  instrument 
with  sharp  teeth "  lay  idle.  The  Oman  plough  is  better  than  that  of 
Meeopotamia,  where  they  use  a  crooked  stick  with  a  sharp  prong  to 
eoltivate  the  lockmy  soil.  In  this  mountain  region  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  has  given  the  peasant  skill  in  making  a  real 
ooolter  of  iron,  fitted  to  a  heavy  frame  and  braoed  with  an  upright 
iiandle  of  three  bars  set  at  right  angles  to  the  frame.  The  common 
Bune  for  plough  is  not  miflahf  but  hai$. 

It  took  US  exactly  twelve  hours  on  camels  from  Bereimi  to  Wasit ; 
iU  the  road  was  level  except  the  last  10  miles,  where  the  ascent  of 
tiie  pass  begins.  The  real  entrance  to  Wadi  el  Jazi  is  6  miles  beyond 
Wasit.  All  these  mountain  villages  of  Oman  have  great  similarity :  a 
duster  of  stone-built  huts  around  a  larger  mosque  or  sheikh's  houscf 
aaiTow  paths  between  the  cultivated  terraces,  and  a  background  of 
palms  overtopped  by  fine  mango  trees.  The  people  are  simple,  friendly, 
and  hospitable.  The  veil  is  absent,  and  the  women  enjoy  unusual 
lespeet  and  liberty.  Nearly  all  of  them  belong  to  the  Abadhi  sect 
(also  called  Biyadhi) ;  this  is  one  of  the  many  Moslem  sects  that  grew 
on  the  soil  of  Persian  speculation.  They  have  no  special  tenets,  except 
that,  generally,  they  are  more  lax  in  practice  of  the  ritual  and  less 
rigid  in  conduct  toward  unbelievers.  We  were  known  as  Christians, 
and  yet  they  gave  us  the  village  mosque  in  which  to  treat  the  sick, 
preach,  and  pass  the  night ! 

From  Bereimi  to  Wasit  the  vegetation  of  the  desert!  is  scarce ;  the 
only  large  shrubs  are  mirh  and  ghaf;  in  the  wadi-bed  there  were 
several  varieties  of  wild  flowers,  but  not  at  all  in  such  profusion  as  in 
Temen.  Beyond  Wasit,  however,  the  country  is  more  fertile,  and 
oontinues  so  all  the  way  to  the  coast.  I  have  never  seen  more  luxuriant 
date  trees  and  taller  mangoes  than  at  Ohi,  jast  north  of  Sohar;  the 
gardens  were  beautiful,  and  the  road  was  for  miles  in  the  shadow  of 
overhanging  foliage. 

From  Wasit  to  Khan  is  three  hours  by  camel ;  from  Khan  to  Ohi 
fifteen.     The  latter  part  of  the  road  is  very  trying  both  for  bejiet  and 
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rider;  rough  rooks,  narrow  defiles,  and  slippery  boulders  make  the 
oamel-saddle  anything  but  easy  for  the  traveller.  We  were  quite 
worn-out  when  we  oame  to  Sohar,  and  had  there  been  a  fair  wind,  we 
should  have  taken  our  journey  by  sea  to  Maskat ;  but  after  trying  it 
as  far  as  Saham,  we  bargained  again  for  oamels,  and  rode  the  entire 
distance  to  Maskat  along  the  Batina,  150  miles.  This  fertile  provmoe 
has  been  often  visited  by  travellers,  and  needs  no  desoription  by  me. 
It  may  interest  eoonomioal  travellers  to  learn  that  the  whole  journey 
overland  from  Abu  Thabi  to  Sohar  and  on  to  Maskat  cost  me  and  my 
companion  only  Bs.90. 


BOLIVIA  BY  THE  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA  ROUTE. 

By  Colonel  Q-EOBQ-E  EABL  CHURCH. 
It  seems  an  absurdity  that  a  country  lying  on  the  Atlantio  slope  of 
South  America  should  oarry  on  nearly  all  of  its  exterior  trade  by  the 
way  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  yet  such  is  the  case  with  Bolivia.  For  three- 
fourths  of  a  century,  she  has  hoisted  her  products  up  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Andes  to  an  immense  height,  lowered  them  to  sea-level,  and  sent 
them  to  a  market  by  the  way  of  Panama  or  the  Straits  of  Magellan — 
the  nation  meanwhile  resting  in  soporiferous  contemplation  of  the 
problem  of  gravitation. 

As  the  result  of  the  wrecking  and  abandonment  of  the  enterprise 
which,  with  ample  funds,  was  engaged  in  the  opening  of  an  Amason 
route,  by  the  river  Madeira,  for  Bolivian  commerce,  the  country  has 
found  itself  despoiled  by  Ohile  of  its  little  strip  of  desert  sea-coast, 
with  the  ports  of  Oobija  and  Mejillones,  and  has  thus  become  a  com- 
pletely mediterranean  state ;  so  that  now  the  unintelligent  boundary- 
lines  given  to  Bolivia  by  General  Bolivar  threaten  her  autonomy  more 
than  ever.  After  the  Madeira  river  route  was  abandoned,  several 
futile  attempts  were  made  to  prove  that  its  advantages  would  be 
exceeded  by  connecting  the  valley  of  the  Mayu-tata  by  railway  with 
the  Aquiry  branch  of  the  Purus  affluent  of  the  Amazon,  an  idea  which 
explorations  demonstrated  to  be  of  no  value. 

Now^  the  Government  is  turning  its  attention  to  the  Paraguayan 
side  of  the  country,  and  has  just  published,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  a  work 
of  considerable  geographical  importance  called  *  Exploraciones  Praoti- 
cadas  en  el  Alto  Paraguay  y  en  la  Laguna  Gaiba,  por  el  Oapitan 
Enrique  Bolland,'  an  English  mercantile  officer  who,  it  is  stated,  has 
had  extensive  experience  in  navigating  the  rivers  of  the  Plata  basin, 
and  who,  in  the  employment  of  Bolivia,  has  recently  made  surveys  and 
founded  a  port  for  that  country  on  the  Alto  Paraguay. 

Heretofore  the  efforts  of  Bolivia  to  establish  a  south-eastern  outlet 
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htkve  been  feeble,  and  have  depended  principally  upon  the  enterprise  of 
prifate  individuals.  True,  the  reports  on  the  character  of  the  region 
io  be  traversed  have  not  been  encouraging,  and  Article  II.  of  the  Treaty 
of  Limits  of  1867,  with  Brazil,  was  so  framed  that  it  gave  the  latter 
oountry  almost  the  entire  upper  Paraguay  river  from  the  Bahia  Negra, 
20°  10'  S.  lat,  leaving  to  Bolivia  only  the  western  half  of  the  lakes 
Caceres,  Mandiore,  Gaiba,  and  Oberaba,  which  oouAect  with  the  Para- 
guay by  intricate  and  shallow  channels.  These  laguna$,  or  lakes,  aside 
from  some  of  the  drainage  of  the  Chiquitos  sierras,  take  part  of  the 
western  overflow  of  the  vast  marshes  of  the  Xarayes,  which,  in  the 
nioy  season,  flood  thousands  of  square  miles,  struggling  to  maintain 
tBe  lacustrine  condition  which,  in  that  region,  followed  the  subsidence 
of  the  ancient  Pampeau  sea. 

Captain  BoUand  gives  us  some  interesting  geographical  data  in  his 
report.  The  expedition  left  Puerto  Suarez  (lat.  18"^  55'  26",  and  long.,  west 
of  Greenwich,  57^  50'  31")  on  November  9, 1900,  on  the  steamer  General 
Pando,  especially  charted  for  the  explorations.  She  was  70  feet  long, 
25  H.P.,  and  drew  a  minimum  of  3  feet  of  water.  It  took  3^  hours  to 
reach  Cnrumbd,  11  miles  up-stream,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
Bay  of  Caceres,  the  steamer  finding  it  almost  impassable  without  touching 
bottom.  Two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  San  Lorenzo  (or  Cuyabd) 
river,  the  course  of  the  Paraguay,  suddenly  changing  direction,  oomes 
in  from  the  west  and  leaves  to  the  north  some  lagunas  of  little  depth, 
ftnd  bays  which  extend  to  the  front  of  the  great  laguna  Oberaba.  The 
river  here  is  much  narrower,  but  its  depth  continues  to  be  the  same. 
Just  before  reaching  the  outlet  of  the  Gaiba  laguna,  they  crossed  a  bar 
with  but  9  feet  of  water,  and  then  left  the  Paraguay  to  enter  a  branch 
which  connects  with  the  Gaiba.  "  This  place  is  notable  because  the 
continuation  of  the  Alto  Paraguay  seems  to  be  simply  a  very  narrow 
canal,  half  choked  with  aquatic  plants,  forming  almost  a  right  angle  in 
its  change  of  direction  to  the  north ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  arm, 
canal  or  true  river,  which  opens  into  the  Gaiba,  is  broad,  clear,  and 
rnna  directly  from  west  to  east.  Upon  some  of  the  loose  rocks  which 
cover  the  shores  are  seen  engravings,  true  hieroglyphics — the  woik,  no 
doabt,  of  the  Guatoes,  or  of  ancient  dwellers  in  this  region." 

'*  This  section  of  the  Alto  Paraguay,  so  called  between  Curumba  and 
blague  a  Gkiiba,  has  for  the  greater  part  of  its  serpentine  course  the 
nme  appearance  as  the  Paraguay  between  Asuncion  and  Curumbd, 
sometimes  running  between  low  banks,  swamps,  and  inundated  areas 
covered  with  aquatic  and  tropical  plants,  and  then  again  flowing 
^^otween  low  hills  or  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff,  the  rocky  formation  of i  which 
^  covered  with  vegetable  eaith,  upon  which  are  generally  shady  forests. 
•  •.  In  all  this  part  of  the  Alto  Paraguay,  there  are  but  three  passes 
of  little  depth.  The  first,  going  up-stream,  is  the  •  Bio  Viejo,'  which  on 
Jfovember  18  had  9  feet  depth  of  water;  the  second,  *  Las  tres  Bocas,' 
No.  L— January,  1902.]  f 
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passed  the  same  day,  had  11  feet;  and  the  last,  that  of  the  Gaiba,  on 
November  20,  had  8  feet;  this  being  the  least  depth,  the  maximum  in 
general  being  50  feet.  The  section  has  no  very  quick  bends,  nor 
currents  which  exceed  3  miles  an  hour,  nor  are  there  aquatic  plants  which 
obstruct  the  channel.  In  rSsumS,  this  upper  Paraguay  river  is  com- 
pletely, and  at  all  seasons,  navigable  for  steam- craft  drawing  up  to 
h  feet  of  water,  the  length  of  which  does  not  exceed  65  metres  (213  feet). 
It  should  be  stated  that  these  observations  were  made  in  November, 
1900,  and  that,  due  to  the  configuration  of  these  regions,  it  is  possible, 
or,  better  said,  probable^  that  both  the  channel  of  the  river  as  well  as 
the  formation  of  its  banks  may  vary.  Speaking  of  low  and  inundated 
banks,  any  flood,  be  it  casual  or  periodical,  can  cause  the  river  to  change 
its  course  and  the  character  of  its  banks,  and  consequently  of  its 
channels,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  Paraguay  and  San  Lorenzo,  the 
channels  of  which  have  completely  changed  their  direction  in  certain 
places  since  several  years.** 

Captain  Bolland,  after  penetrating  the  Gaiba,  went  north  throagh 
the  narrow  cano  or  canal,  10  miles  long,  which  he  calls  the  Eio  Pando, 
and  which  connects  the  Gaiba  with  the  Oberaba  laguna.  He  describes 
the  canal  as  having,  in  general,  low  margins  entirely  subject  to  floods, 
«nd  offering  no  solid  foothold,  except  a  part  on  the  eastern  side,  where 
it  runs  along  the  base  of  some  of  the  hills  of  Guato  covered  with  loose 
«tones,  which  slide  into  the  river  and  form  reefs.  "  The  Oberaba  is 
apparently  much  larger  than  the  Gaiba,  but  its  margins  are  entirely 
inundated  at  high  water ;  and  the  lands  which  surround  them,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see,  are  swamps  covered  with  trees  and  aquatic  shrubs, 
without  a  hill  to  the  west  as  in  the  Gaiba.  It  was  entirely  free 
from  camalotes,  which  is  not  surprising  when  its  great  area  and  the  sea 
raised  by  any  wind  are  considered,  these  impeding  the  formation  of 
floating  vegetation  upon  its  low  shores.  The  depth  of  the  Oberaba  at 
its  entrance  is  6  feet,  but  this  should  increase  as  the  centre  of  the  lake 
is  penetrated." 

Betuming  from  the  Oberaba  to  the  Gaiba,  the  little  steamer 
grounded  in  mid-canal,  and,  at  its  Gaiba  exit,  scraped  over  a  toaca  reef 
for  a  distance  of  65  feet.  The  finding  of  tosca  at  this  point  confirms  the 
extent  inland  of  the  ancient  Pampean  sea.  Some  effort  was  made  to 
pass  through  an  apparently  connecting  cano  between  the  Gaiba  and  the 
Gaiba  Merim,  a  laguna  estimated  to  be  about  3  miles  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Gkiiba ;  but  the  canal  -was 
only  2  feet  de^p,  and  so  choked  with  plants  that  it  could  not  be 
navigated.  In  entering  the  Gaiba  by  the  Rio  Gaiba  from  the  Paraguay, 
only  4  feet  depth  of  water  was  found,  but  afterwards  a  careful  examina- 
tion resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  channel  having  a  minimum  of  7  feet. 

The  Gaiba  is,  according  to  the  map  which  accompanies  Captain 
Holland's  report,  divided  into  a  northern  and  southern  section,  the  latter 
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•occapying  about  two-thirdB  of  the  entire  area  of  the  lake,  and  being 
about  5  miles  wide  from  east  to  west.  The  map  shows  the  total  length 
of  the  lake  to  be  about  10  miles. 

Captain  Holland  selected  a  site  for  a  town  and  port  on  the  western 
or  BoliTian  shore  of  the  southern  part  of  the  lake,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  ^  Quijarro,"  in  honour  of  the  Bolivian  minister  to  Paraguay.  As  the 
position  is  the  same  as  that  selected  in  1543  by  Martinez  de  Irala  and 
named  by  bim  **  Puerto  de  los  Beyes,*'  it  would  have  been  a  graceful 
ncc^nition  of  the  merits  of  that  eonquUtador  had  the  port  been  oalled 
Irala.  Captain  Bolland  says  of  the  Oaiba,  **  The  eye  never  tires  of 
admiring  tlus  vast  extension  of  water  entirely  sarrounded  by  hills, 
some  very  high,  covered  with  thick  foliage.  .  .  .  Lake  Oaiba  is 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  an  imaginary  line  fixed  by  the 
International  Commission  of  Limits  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  but 
ihe  northern  part  of  the  Gaiba  is  entirely  in  BraziL  .  .  .  The  maximum 
-depth  of  the  lake  is  12  feet  when  its  surface  is  lOf  feet  below  the 
highest  flood-line.  This  depth  decreases  as  the  shores  are  approached, 
untQ  on  the  Bolivian  side  it  is  5  feet  deep,  about  650  feet  from  the 
shore ;  while  on  the  Brazilian  side  it  is  the  latter  depth  at  100  feet  from 
the  margin.  The  Bolivian  shore  is  low  throughout,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  'Bahia  Qaijarro,*  subject  to  floods,  much  of  it  to  a 
-considerable  distance  inland.  .  .  •  The  shore  of  Port  Quijarro  rises 
gradaally  for  a  distance  of  75  feet  from  the  water's  edge  up  to  3^  feet 
4ibove  flood-line,  and  thence,  for  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  slopes  up  at 
the  rate  of  5  feet  per  1000  to  the  foot  of  Mount  *  Bella,'  which  is  about 
300  feet  high.  All  the  southern  coast  is  subject  to  inundations  in  high 
floods,  and  is  covered  with  aquatic  plants.  A  connection  probably  exists 
between  the  Oaiba  and  Lake  Mandiore,  but  the  cano  is  so  choked  with 
vegetation  that  it  is  impenetrable.  The  Gaiba  Merim  is  surroimded  by 
low  hills,  the  nearest  being  about  1-^  mile  from  the  Gaiba.  Through 
these  hills  must  perforce  be  found  the  rout6  to  reach  the  centre  of  the 
BepubHo  of  Bolivia."  The  site  of  the  proposed  town  is  covered  with 
a  dense  growth  of  tropical  vegetation.  The  explorations  were  made 
in  the  early  part  of  the  rainy  season,  from  November  21  to  December  17, 
1900.  The  Ghkiba  abounds  in  fish  of  many  kinds,  especially  the  piraria, 
or  palamita.  Among  other  insects,  vast  clouds  of  mosquitoes  "  constitute 
a  regular  plague."  The  te.nperature  during  the  explorations  was 
extremely  variable,  ranging  from  21®'50  C.  on  December  7  to  40*''20  0. 
on  December  12.  The  latitude  of  Port  Quijarro  is  17*"  47'  35^  and  the 
longitude  west  of  Greenwich  is  57°  44'  38" ;  magnetic  variation,  4°  44' 
E.;  height  above  the  sea,  558  feet;  distance  by  river  from  Buenos 
Ay  res,  1653  miles. 

Among  the  condusions  drawn  by  Captain  Bolland,  '*it  is  necessary 

to  mention   the  great  advantages   offered  by  the  Gaiba  over  other 

points  of  the  Bolivian  territory  adjacent  to  the  Alto  Paraguay  for  the 
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establishment  of  a  direct  fluvial  route  between  the  European  markets  and 
the  interior  of  Bolivia.  Ascending  the  Alto  Paraguay,  the  first  point 
reached  is  the  Bahia  Negra,  which  would  require  dredging  for  any 
navigation  before  reaching  solid  ground,  which  is  lower  and  subject  to 
inundations  in  extraordinary  floods.  To  communicate  with  the  in- 
terior, it  is  requisite  to  find  a  track  among  overflowed  areas,  salt  marshes, 
and  useless  barren  lands,  and  the  distance  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra 
is  62  miles  longer  than  that  from  the  Gaiba.  The  next  point  up-stream 
is  the  Bay  of  Oaceres  (Puerto  Suarez).  Like  the  Bahia  Negra,  it  is  of 
little  depth,  and  also  requires  important  dredging,  and  this  in  Brazilian 
territory.  The  road  to  the  interior,  the  only  one  existing,  or  which  can 
exist,  is  intransi table  for  carts  in  one  section  during  the  rainy  season  ; 
and  it  is  in  that  epoch  that  the  river  is  the  highest,  and  consequently 
when  vessels  can  most  easily  reach  Puerto  Suarez.  From  here  to  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra  the  distance  is  23  miles  greater  than  from  Ghdba.'^ 
The  next  point  is  Gaiba, ''  the  port  of  which  can  be  reached  without 
dredging.  It  is  only  necessary  to  establish  the  most  direct  communica- 
tion  with  Santa  Cruz  by  a  road  to  San  Tgnacio,  the  construction  of 
which  would  be  simple,  as  the  country  it  would  cross  is  almost  level, 
with  slight  undulations,  and,  moreover,  is  high,  dry,  and  free  from  floods^ 
with  fertile  lands  of  the  best  class.  True  it  is,  the  river  distance  is  280 
miles  greater  than  from  Bahia  Negra,  and  140  miles  more  than  from 
the  Bay  of  Caceres.  .  .  .  Goods  imported  at  the  latter  port  have  to  be 
transhipped  at  Curumbd  into  small  craft  of  light  draft ;  thus  to  reach 
Puerto  Suarez  the  cost  is  almost  equal  to  the  freight  paid  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Ctirumb&.  The  goods  for  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  have  to  be 
taken  in  carts  or  on  mule-back  400  miles,  when  from  the  Gaiba  the 
distance  over  fertile  lands  would  be  379  miles." 

*'  In  my  judgment,  the  laguna  Gaiba  is  the  only  point  of  Bolivian 
territory  upon  the  Alto  Paraguay  where  a  port  can  be  established  with- 
out great  expense,  which  will  permit  the  shipping  of  the  valuable 
products  of  these  rich  regions  on  Bolivian  steamboats  and  take  them 
directly  to  an  Argentine  port.*' 

**  From  Port  Suarez  to  Santa  Cruz,  some  merchants,  at  times,  contract 
lor  transportation  by  mules  or  pack-saddle  oxen,  obliging  the  owners 
to  sign  an  agreement  to  deliver  the  goods  in  forty  days  in  cousideration  of 
a  payment  of  80  cents  extra  per  arroba  (25  lbs.).  Owners  of  carts  re- 
quire five  months  to  carry  goods  between  the  same  points,  but  only 
when  the  road  is  very  good ;  that  is  to  say,  when  there  have  been  no 
heavy  rains,  inundations,  or  excessive  droughts.  The  worst  feature  is 
the  scarcity  of  carriers,  due  to  the  great  mortality  of  animals ;  and  it  is 
no  rare  sight  to  see  goods  remain  at  Puerto  Suarez,  six,  eight,  and  even 
twelve  months  without  finding  any  one  to  take  them.  Some  merchants 
are  making  the  experiments  of  sending  goods  by  way  of  Salta  and 
Yacuiba.*' 
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Such,  in  substanoe,  is  the  report  of  Captain  BoUand  in  his  brochure 
of  144  pages  (with  accompanying  maps)  giving  the  results  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  but  half  of  the  volume  is  from  the  able  pen  of  his  Excellency 
Dr.  Antonio  Quijarro,  the  Bolivian  minister  at  Asuncion,  who  for  very- 
many  years  has  vainly  been  trying  to  prove  that  the  best  trade  outlet 
for  his  country  is  by  the  Paraguay  and  Plata  rivers. 

Captain  Bolland  is  entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  new  light  he  ha» 
thrown,  not  only  upon  an  interesting  region  of  South  America,  but 
perhaps  upon  its  most  important  commercial  and  political  problem.  It 
is  of  such  interest  that  it  may  not  be  considered  inappropriate  to  give* 
the  experience  and  views  of  other  explorers  in  the  same  field,  and  a 
.  little  historical  data  regarding  it.*  Alexis  Garcia,  from  Brazil,  crossed 
the  Chaoo  with  a  large  expedition,  and  raided  the  frontier  of  the  Inoa 
empire  before  Pizarro  landed  in  Peril.  In  1537  Juan  de  Ayolas,  Governor 
of  Asuncion,  undertook  to  open  communications  with  Peril.  He  pene- 
trated west  from  the  bank  of  the  river  Paraguay  at  a  point  in  lat.  21^ 
S.,  which  he  named  Candelaria,  where  in  1793  the  Spaniards  built 
"  Fort  Bourbon,"  now  Fort  Olimpo.  He  was  massacred  with  his  whole 
following  by  the  Indians  of  the  Gran  Chaco.  When  Alvear  Nunez 
Cabaza  de  Yaca  succeeded  him  as  adelantado,  he  commissioned  Domingo 
Martinez  de  Irala  to  realize  the  idea  of  Ayolas.  Irala,  therefore,  left 
Asuncion  in  October,  1542,  and  on  January  6,  1543,  reached  the  lagans 
of  Gaiba,  founded  the  Puerto  de  los  Beyes  on  its  west  side,  and  pene- 
trated four  days'  march  to  the  west.  Cabeza  de  Yaca  himself  followed 
Irala  in  September,  1543,  ascended  the  Paraguay  river  to  the  Gaiba,. 
and  entered  Chiquitos,  a  distance  of  eighteen  journeys.  He  then 
returned  to  Asuncion,  was  forcibly  deposed,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Irala.  This  remarkable  man  prepared  another  expedition  in  1548,  with 
a  view  to  penetrate  Perti.  Starting  from  the  Gaiba,  he  reached  the 
Ghiapay,  or  Bio  Grande,  which  he  crossed,  and  marched  to  the  slopes- 
of  the  Andes  near  the  present  site  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra.  He  then 
sent  his  second  in  command,  Nuflo  de  Chaves,  with  dispatches  to  the 
viceroy  at  Lima.  Chaves  returned  to  Asuncion  by  the  way  of  Chuqui- 
saca,  and  subsequently,  in  1560,  made  another  expedition,  and  founded 
the  original  settlement  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  near  the  existing 
hamlet  of  San  Jos6.  The  position  of  Santa  Cruz  was  afterwards  changed 
to  the  west  of  the  Bio  Grande,  at  the  base  of  the  Andean  foothills. 
It  is  notable  that  some  of  the  settlers  of  the  original  town,  instead  of 
going  to  the  new  site  when  the  removal  took  place,  "built  a  boat,, 
descended  the  Mamore  and  afterwards  the  Maranon,  and  finished  by 
reaching  Cadiz  *'  (see  Azara). 

Charlevoix,  referring  to  the  Gaiba  and  the  Puerto  de  los  Beyes, 
says,  "  Independently  of  the  beauty  of  the  locality  and  the  soffcness  of 


♦  See  Herrera,  Oviedo  y  Valdez,  Charlevoix,  Azara. 
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the  climate,  there  were  many  reasons,  it  appears,  to  cause  the  (Spanish) 
Groremment  to  fortify  and  place  a  garrison  there.  Nothing  was  more 
appropriate  than  to  establish  there  a  connection  between  Paraguay  and 
Per6,  which  it  had  so  much  at  heart.** 

Captain  Bolland  has,  no  doubt,  demonstrated  that  Irala  was  right 
in  fixing  upon  the  Qaiba  as  the  most  aooessible  point  of  Bolivian 
territory  upon  the  Alto  Paraguay,  whether  from  the  sea  or  from  the 
region  of  the  Andes.  But  navigators  of  the  upper  Paraguay  in  general 
do  not  confirm  the  statement  that  the  Gaiba  can  always  be  reached 
by  steamers  drawing  5  feet  of  water.  I  think,  however,  that  3  feet 
may  be  safely  conceded,  and  this  is  enough  so  far  as  accessibility  and 
commercial  utility  of  the  port  are  concerned.  But  there  is  an  im- 
portant factor  upon  which  the  report  touches  very  lightly — the  cha- 
racter of  the  country  between  the  Gaiba  and  the  Andean  foothills. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Minchin,  an  accomplished  engineer,  was  some  years  ago 
employed  by  the  Bolivian  Government  to  explore  the  northern  margin 
of  the  Chaco.  He  says,*  ''A  barren  zone,  comprising  some  20,000 
square  miles  of  the  northern  Chaco,  stretches  from  the  Parapiti  to  the 
Bahia  Negra,  and  presents  an  almost  uninterrupted  extent  of  low 
thorny  scrub,  with  great  scarcity  of  water.'* 

It  may  be  said  that  all  attempts  to  find  a  practicable  route  across 
the  Bolivian  Chaco  from  the  Paraguay  river  south  of  lat  19"^  S.  have 
been  failures  ;  and,  according  to  the  season,  the  traveller  who  attempts 
it  may  die  of  thirst  or  be  drowned  before  he  reaches  the  foothills  of 
the  Andes,  400  to  450  miles  distant.  Some  years  ago  I  met,  at  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  the  agent  of  the  Bolivian  Consul  at  Buenos  Aires, 
who  had  recently  arrived,  by  the  way  of  the  Paraguay  river,  with  a 
consignment  of  goods.  He  told  me  that  the  steamer  was  able  to  reach 
within  only  5  leagues  of  Asuncion,  or  as  far  as  Angostura,  and  then 
transhipped  its  freight  to  a  smaller  craft  for  Curumbd.  The  distance 
from  there  to  Santa  Cruz,  570  miles,  he  passed  over  in  the  rainy  sea^n, 
and  found  120  miles  of  road  near  Santiago  almost  intransitable,  being 
flooded  and  filled  with  swamps  and  mudholes.  The  remainder  of  the 
way  was  better,  and  supplied  with  food  for  man  and  beast.  He  thought 
that  the  120  miles  of  bad  road  might  be  avoided  by  taking  a  different 
route.  In  the  dry  season,  the  entire  570  miles  is  as  wanting  in  water 
as  it  is  overflowing  in  the  wet  one,  and  oxen  and  beasts  of  burden 
frequently  died  of  thirst  in  attempting  the  journey.  This  information 
was  fully  corroborated  by  the  Consul-General  of  Brazil,  who  had  also 
just  made  the  same  voyage. 

Upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1867  between  Brazil  and 
Bolivia,  a  demarcation  committee  was  named.  Bolivia  selected  Don 
Emeterio  Yillamil,  a  gentleman  of  extraordinary  scientific  and  linguistic 

♦  See  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  July,  1881. 
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acquirementB,  wlio  honoured  me  with  his  fiiendehip.  From  Bio  do 
Janeiro,  he  wrote  to  his  government,  November  20,  1869,  ''Bahia 
Negra  and  its  vicinity  is  regularly  inundated  for  eight  or  nine  months 
of  the  year ;  only  6  leagues  to  the  south  is  to  be  found  high  and  dry- 
ground.  From  there  throughout  the  great  extent  of  the  laguna  of 
Caceres,  the  topographical  demarcation  is  absolutely  impracticable. 
In  my  route  from  San  Eafael  to  San  Matais,  I  travelled  through  a  part 
of  the  low  and  flooded  districts  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Mandiore 
and  the  Gaiba  and  Oberaba.  Even  in  the  very  dry  season  of  July,  I 
passed  by  swimming,  or  in  hide  boats,  the  rivers  Peias,  Bugres,  and 
Santa  Eita,  aside  from  other  minor  streams.  Said  rivers  are  the  difl- 
charging  arteries  or  large  courses  of  th'3  inundatious  which  extend  to 
considerable  distances  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  During  the  rainy 
season,  the  whole  of  this  is  the  continuation  of  the  lakes  Gaiba  and 
Oberaba.  They  are  therefore  deserts  and  inaccessible  districts  im- 
possible of  demarcation  by  land,  and  valueless.  To  the  south  of  Bahia 
Negra,  or  to  the  north,  in  the  Oberaba,  even  though  points  might  be 
found  suitable  for  a  port,  they  would  be  useless  on  account  of  tlie 
enormous  distanc?,  the  difficulty  to  open  and  maintain  roads,  and  the 
impossibility  of  traversing  them  during  the  extensive  inundations  of 
more  than  six  months  of  the  year." 

There  appears  to  be  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  explorers 
regarding  the  true  condition  of  the  region  of  the  Alto  Paraguay  during 
the  entire  year.  Olinden,  in  1836,  declared  that  the  Otuquis  river,  whicli 
drains  into  the  Bahia  Negra  from  Bolivia,  was  navigable;  and  Captain 
Page,  of  the  U.S.  navy,  whose  extensive  surveys  of  the  Plata  river 
system  are  well  known,  said  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  navigability  of  the 
Otuquis.  Minchin  contradicts  these  statements,  saying,  '*From  its 
western  or  Bolivian  side  the  Paraguay  does  not  receive  any  tributaries 
of  importance  north  of  the  Pilcomayo ;  I  found  that  the  river  Otuquis, 
which  was  supposed  to  enter  it  at  the  Bahia  Negra,  does  not  in  reality 
do  so,  becoming  absorbed  in  lat.  19°  4',  long.  58°  15',  at  a  distance  of 
some  50  miles  from  the  river,  and  terminating  in  a  series  of  swamps 
which  dry  up  completely  every  year ;  indeed,  this  occurs  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  with  the  other  streams  which  descend  from  the  Aguapefay 
mountains  and  the  ranges  of  eastern  Cbiquitos,  the  greater  part  of 
them  becoming  absorbed  or  forming  creeks  on  reaching  the  lowlands 
adjoining  the  river." 

Among  the  Chiquitos  sierras  are  the  low  ranges  of  San  Juan,  the 
Sunsas,  San  Lorenzo,  Ipeas,  and  Chochis  lying  between  17°  and  19°  S.  lat. 
Some  of  them  overlook  the  Gran  Chaco,  and  have  a  south-eastern  drainage 
into  the  Paraguay.  They  form  a  part  of  the  divortium  aquarum  between 
the  Amazon  and  Plata  basins,  and  are  the  connectiug  link  between  the 
orographic  systems  of  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  South  America. 
The  northern  rain-bearing  winds  lose  most  of  their  burden  when  they 
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strike  tbe  slope  of  these  Bierras,  so  that  when  they  reach  the  southern 
side  facing  the  Chaco  they  have  but  little  moistnre  left  in  comparison 
to  the  heavy  contribntion  which  they  make  to  the  waters  of  north- 
eastern Bolivia,  which  seek  an  outlet  by  the  falls  of  the  Madeira  river. 
The  Ghaco  lands  are  therefore  very  dry,  and  during  the  dry  season 
become  so  baked  that  their  slightly  undulating  surface  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  the  formation  of  vast  shallow  lakes  and  marshes  during  the 
period  of  rains  and  floods. 

Captain  Bolland*s  report  seems  to  be  somewhat  indefinite  as  to  the 
qnestion  of  inundations  to  the  west  of  the  Gaiba  and  Gaiba  Merim. 
One  may  well  believe  that  the  whole  district  requires  a  more  thorough 
sdentific  examination  than  it  has  thus  far  received  before  a  sound 
judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  its  natural  conditions  during  the  entire 
jeir.  If  the  Gaiba  can  be  reached  from  tbe  west  by  carts  throughout 
the  rainy  season  as  well  as  the  dry  one,  it  may  be  possible  to  make 
a  useful  commercial  route  from  theie  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 
Kinchin  8  map  shows  that  tbe  first  60  miles  of  country  is  slightly 
undulating,  with  forest  and  grass  land.  For  the  following  90  miles  a 
road  would  skirt  the  northern  base  of  the  Sunsa  range,  and  then  strike 
for  36  miles  across  sandy  pasture-lands  covered  with  scattered  brush ; 
then  90  miles  through  rich  pastures,  and,  in  sequence,  60  miles  through 
a  dense  dry  forest,  to  be  followed  by  the  great  marshes  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  difficult  crossing  of  that  large,  capricious  stream  in- 
cluded in  the  remaining  section  of  43  miles,  which,  in  a  total  of  379 
miles,  will  take  the  road  from  the  Gaiba  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  a 
small  town  far  removed  from  the  active  commercial  centres  of  Bolivia. 
Ultimately  the  wonderful  natural  wealth  of  tbe  heart  of  South  America — 
Bolivia— must  find  its  way,  by  the  most  direct  and  easiest  routes,  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  a  very  large  share  of  it  by  the  Argentine  railways,  but 
the  greater  part  by  the  Amazon  river.  The  opening  of  the  country 
must,  from  its  geographical  situation,  be  productive  of  political  con- 
sequences of  the  first  magnitude  to  South  America. 


A  JOURNEY  FROM  FARAFRA  TO  SIWA,  1898. 

By  WILFRED  JENNINGS-BRAMLY.* 
Kr.  Wilfred  Jennings-Beamly  left  Cairo  on  December  1,  1897,  with 
Ihe  intention  of  proceeding  to  Farafra  and   Dakhel,  and  thence  to 
croes  the  unexplored   desert  to   the  oasis  of  Kufra.      Travelling  by 
way  of  tbe  Fayum,  the  Birket  el  Kerun,  and  the  oases  of  Bahrieh  and 

•  For  an  account  of  Mr.  Bramly'e  former  journey  to  Siwa,  see  Geographical  Journal 
x^  18»7,  p.  597.    Map.  p.  120. 
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Farafra,  he  arrived  at  the  Kasr  of  Dakhel  on  December  26.  He  there 
expected  to  meet  a  man  who  had  been  spoken  of  highly  as  a  guide, 
but  who  turned  out  a  complete  failure.  Neither  did  he  succeed  in 
obtaining  definite  information  on  the  route  he  proposed  to  explore,  for 
the  Senusi  are  very  reticent  in  giving  geographical  information.  Mr. 
Bramly  learnt,  however,  that  .the  Senusi  performed  the  journey  between 
Dakhel  and  Kufra  in  twelve  days,  and  that  a  Senusi  sheikh  whom  be 
had  met  had  actually  departed  by  that  route,  although  he  had  given 
out  that  he  was  going  by  way  of  Ain  Dal.  As  this  sheikh  only  took 
with  him  a  supply  of  water  to  last  for  six  days,  he  supposes  that  water 
is  found  halfway. 

Having  thus  failed  in  Dakhel,  Mr.  Bramly  returned  to  Farafra,  and 
left  that  place  on  January  10,  1898,  with  only  two  camels,  his  servant, 
and  a  very  useless  guide  named  Murzuk.  He  pretended  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  return  to  Bahrieh  by  way  of  Ain  el  Wadi,  but  no 
sooner  was  he  out  of  sight  of  the  village  than  he  turned  to  the  north- 
west, for  he  really  proposed  to  go  in  search  of  Nesla  (of  Bohlf's  map), 
and  thence  to  a  district  named  Bahrain.  He  had  been  told  by  Marsuk 
that  Dal  was  the  real  name  of  Nesla,  and  that  this  small  oasis  had  been 
discovered  by  his  grandfather  when  following  the  spoor  of  a  gazelle 
which  had  been  snared  in  a  trap  set  at  Elbaida.  Some  ten  years  ago 
Sidi  Haled,  a  sheikh  of  the  Senus',  had  oflfered  to  buy  the  place,  as 
conveniently  situated  on  the  roistd  from  Farafra  to  Jerubab,  when 
Murzuk  made  him  a  free  gift  of  it  for  **  the  good  of  his  soul." 

On  that  day  Mr.  Bramly  passed  through  a  cliff-bound  gorge  to  a 
narrow  plateau,  beyond  which  he  camped  in  an  open  plain.  On  the 
11th  he  passed  to  the  south  of  Elbaida  (Lebeida),  where  there  is  a  well 
of  brackish  water  and  camel  fodder.  This  place  is  frequented  by  the 
people  of  Farafra  in  search  of  gazelles. 

Before  reaching  Ain  Dal  on  the  11th,  he  crossed  a  belt  of  dunes 
having  their  steep  sides  towards  the  north-west.  Dal  itself  occupies 
a  sandy  mound.  An  abundant  spring  feeds  a  pool  about  4  feet  in 
diameter,  and  there  are  clumps  of  date-palms  and  much  argul  {Alhagi 
mammiferum).  On  a  smaller  mound  about  a  mile  from  the  spring 
there  is  a  disused  spring.  Mr.  Bramly  discovered  the  remains  of 
houses  built  of  mud  bricks.  These  ruins  he  considers  to  be  of  Boman 
origin.  At  Dal  he  met  two  men  of  Farafra  engaged  in  setting  a  most 
ingenious  snare  for  a  fox,  which  they  hoped  to  enjoy  for  their  dinner. 

On  leaving  Dal,  Mr.  Bramly  crossed  a  country  generally  level  and 
barren,  and  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  great  Dunes  which  form  the 
fringe  of  the  Libyan  "  Sea  of  Sand."  In  the  evening  of  the  15th,  for 
the  first  time  since  he  left  Dal,  he  met  with  bushes,  and  was  able  to 
pick  up  some  firewood.  On  the  16th,  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
standing  upon  the  brink  of  an  escarpment,  he  looked  down  upon  mighty 
dunes,  which  he  likeus   to   a  ''  tremendous  sea  suddenly  turned  inta 
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stone."  Here  and  there  the  land  was  pierced  by  isolated  rocks.  At 
the  oamp  he  discovered  a  fossil  echinoderm  and  shells.  Earlier  in  the 
day  lie  had  seen  birds,  from  which  he  concluded  that  the  district  of 
Bahrain,  with  its  two  lakes,  must  be  near.*  On  the  17th  he  descended 
into  a  broad  valley,  where  a  single  tamarisk  and  a  few  bushes  pointed 
to  the  proximity  of  water,  and  which,  after  rain  has  fallen,  affords  no 
doaht  abundant  fodder  for  camels. 

A  way  up  to  the  plateau  was  discovered  only  after  a  prolonged 
search.  Crossing  the  plateau,  Mr.  Bramly,  for  the  first  time,  met  with 
well-defined  wadis,  sleeping  to  the  north-east.  On  the  18  th  he  camped 
in  the  midst  of  sand-dunes.  On  the  19th  he  crossed  the  main  road 
from  Siwa  to  Bahrieh,  and  arrived  at  a  well  about  4  miles  to  the 
east  of  Zitun,  to  which  place  he  proceeded  on  the  following  morning, 
January  20.  The  principal  town  of  the  oasis  of  Siwa  lies  about 
12  miles  further  west.  Mr.  Bramly  did  not  visit  it,  but  started  on  his 
return  journey  on  January  21,  and  reached  Cairo  by  way  of  (Jara 
Mogara  and  the  Natron  valley  on  February  2. 

Ur.  Bramly  made  a  careful  compass  survey  of  the  route  from 
Farafra  to  Siwa,  of  which  our  map  is  a  reduction.  The  distances  up  to 
January  16  were  measured  by  a  perambulator,  and  after  that  date 
estimated  according  to  the  time  spent  upon  the  journey.  In  following 
his  route  we  have  assumed  a  variation  of  the  compass  of  7^  W.,  and 
started  from  Farafra  as  a  fixed  point.f  Accepting  the  latitude  of  Zitun 
M  laid  down  on  the  map  of  Dr.  Bohlfis,  the  resulting  over-estimate  of 
the  distances  would  amount  to  less  than  three  per  cent.,  whilst  Siwa, 
which  Rohlfs  (or  rather  his  companion  Jordan)  places  in  long.  25°  SO' 
£.,  would  have  to  be  shifted  7'  to  the  east,  or  to  long.  25^  37'.  Mr 
Bramly  determined  a  number  of  latitudes,  but  the  results  are  dis- 
cordant, and  we  have  preferred  to  adhere  to  his  traverse  survey,  which 
seems  to  be  deserving  of  confidence. 


TOPOGRAPHIC  SURVEYING4 

By  Colonel  Sir  T.  H.  HOLDICH,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B. 
This  is  a  most  useful  work — one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  that 
deals  dearly  and  comprehensively  with  all  the  varioas  branches  of  the 
art  which  we  call  *'  topographical "  and  the  Americans  "  topographic." 
It  is  an  art  which  is  very  much  better  understood  in  America  than  in 
England.     Within  the  narrow  borders  of  a  highly  developed  country 

•  In  1896,  Mr.  Bramly  (fieoqraphical  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  607)  eaw  "  Bahrain  with  its 
date-pabn  forest  Btretohiog  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  "  to  the  south  of  Araj. 

t  As  determined  by  Mr.  U.  Beadnall  of  the  Egyptian  Survey  Department. 

X  *  Topographic  Sunreying.*  By  H.  M.  Wilson,  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Wiley  & 
Sons,  New  York ;  Chapman  k  Hall,  London. 
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like  England  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  those  wider 
and,  in  some  sense,  looser  methods  of  surveying  which  are  avowedly 
essential  to  the  mapping  of  Ihe  broad  plains  and  wild  stretches  of 
'uggo<l    mountaiu    land   which   form   the    distinguishing  features  of 
America.      We  must  turn   to  our  colonies — to  Africa,  Ceylon,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand — for  a  condition  of  land  surface  which  is  in 
any  way  analogous  to  that  of  America.   And  then  we  find  that,  cramped 
by  Ordnance  Survey  traditions  and  hampered  by  the  want  of  trained 
artists,  the   topographical  aspect  of   surveying  has    been   generally 
ignored  and  lost  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  demands  for  purely 
local  estate  surveys.    English  colonial  surveyors  (apart  from  Canadians) 
have  apparently  not  yet  learned  that  no  amount  of  compiling  and 
building  up  of  the  patchwork  of  local  cadastral  mapping  will  ever 
produce  a  topographical  whole — that  "  mother  map  "  (as  Wilson  calls 
it)  from  which  all  other  maps  should  spring.     So  we  cordially  welcome 
the  work  of  an  experienced  and  highly  trained  topographical  surveyor 
from  across  the  seas,  although  we  may  not  altogether  agree  with  the 
details  of  the  methods  he  advocates.     He  writes,  of  course,  as   an 
American  for  America,  and  not  for  India,  Africa,  or  Australia,  where, 
so  far  as  the  physical  configuration  of  the  land  is  concerned,  we  may- 
expect  to  find  as  great  a  variety  as  exists  in  America,  but  where  the 
conditions  of  labour,  of  opportunity  in  the  field,  and  of  map  reproduc- 
tion out  of  it,  are  all  so  essentially  different  that  it  would  be  idle  to 
expect  American  methods  tu  fit  squarely  in   detail   to  our  colonial 
requirements.      In  Wilson's  book,  for  the  firtt  time,  we  believe,  is 
exploratory  and  geographicil  surveying  dealt  with  as  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  general  art  of  topography  in  supersession  of  the  old  "route** 
and  "  itinerary "  methods.     If  a  fdult  is  to  ba  found  with  this  part  of 
the  subject,  it  is  that  the  subdivision  of  the  various  classes  of  topo- 
graphic art  is  based  a  little  tuo  much  on  the  object  of  the  survey  rather 
than  on  the  method  emplojed.   Theie  is  no  radical  distinction  of  method, 
for  instance,  required  for  the  topography  of  a  geographic,  geologic,  or 
military  map.     Wilson  extends  the  geographic  branch  into  scales  as 
large  as  1  mile  =  1  inch  (so  long  as  a  sketch-system  of  hacburing  is 
adopted  in  lieu  of  the  continuous  line  contour),  which  is  beyond  the 
limit  which  would  be  assigned  by  Indian  surveyors;  and  thus  prac- 
tically classes  it  with  geologic  and  military  maps,  of  which  this  may  be 
considered  the  standard  scale.      To  all  of  them  the  same  system  of 
surveying  is  applicable,  and  they  might  all  be  classed  as  topographical. 
But  he  is  right  in  maintaining  that  the  difference  between  exploratory 
(or  what  me  should  term  geographical)  and  topographical  surveys  is 
essential,  for  this  difference  involves  both  method  and  object.     As  he 
insists  on  a  geodetic  basis  or  "control"  for  the  exploratory  survey,  it 
is  as  well  to  explain  that  ''geodetic  control"  (in  America)  signifies  any 
sort  of  triangulation  which  involves  the  use  of  the  theodolite  and  is 
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mbjecfe  to  computation.    About  this  part  of  his  Bubject  by  no  means 
the  last  word  has  been  said  by  Wilson,  for  there  are  methods  of  obtain- 
ing the  requisite  basis  or  "  control  **  for  exploratory  work  to  which  no 
reference  is  made.     The  basis  of  the  geographical  surveys  of  America, 
tf  of  all  topography,  is  the  plane-table.     This,  indeed,  is  the  instru- 
ment j>ar  excellence  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  American  surveyor, 
is  made  to  accomplish  most  for  the  art  of  topography.     It  is  even 
largely  used  fcr  purposes  of  triangulation  as  well  as  for  traversing 
throDgh  forest  country,  and  for  contouring  the  rolling  plains.     It  is  in 
America  (as  it  is  in  Bussia)  an  instrument  which  may  be  termed 
nnirersal.     But  not  only  in   the  many  methods  of  using  the  plane- 
table,  bat  in  the  art  of  adjusting  those  methods  to  the  scale,  and  in 
ittlancing  the  relations  between  £cale  and  control  {i.e.  triangulation), 
have  we  much  to  learn  from  Wilson's  suggestive  book.     The  practical 
application  of  the  "continuous  line  contour"  to  the  delineation  of 
groand,  and  the  use  of  the  stadia,  the  spirit-level,  and  the  range-finder 
18  adjuncts  to  the  plane-table,  are  all  useful  subjects  of  study  to  those 
Borvejors  who  seriously  contemplate  the  enormous  expanse  of  mapping 
awaiting  them  in  our  colonies,  the  greater  part  of  which  must  first  of 
all  be  tackled  on  geographical  metbodo,  then  I  e  partially  reduced  to 
exact  topography,  and  finally  fall   into  the  hands  of  the  cadastral 
Boryeyor.    One  of  the  great  lesions  taught  by  Wikon  is  that  cadastral 
sorvejs  come  at  the  end,  not  at  the  beginning,  of  those  various  surveying 
processes — geodetic,  geographic,  topographic,  and   revenue— which  all 
gradually  developing  and  civilized  countries  in  the  world  have  had  to 


The  illustrations  to  the  work  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  clear 
and  leadable  nature  of  American  map-printing,  which  undoubtedly 
owes  much  to  the  colour  system  of  delineation  and  to  the  method  of 
line  contouring.  Where  a  departure  from  this  recognized  method  occurs 
(as,  for  instance,  in  Fig.  19,  where  the  vertical  system  of  hachuring  has 
been  applied  to  an  exploratory  survey)  the  result  is  not  quite  so  satis- 
^ory,  although  the  same  system  represented  in  Fig.  25  is  as  effectual 
u  could  be  desired,  and  proves  that  the  American  topographical  artist 
ia  a  master  of  his  trade.     Another  commendable  feature  of  the  work  is 
the  introduction  of  the  tables  in  context  with  the  explanation  of  those 
processts  which  demand  their  use.    Such  tables  are  usually  lumped 
t<)gether  in  the  appendix.     Here  they  come  in  most  usefully  in  illus- 
tration of  the  text,  and  are  consequently  handy  for  reference.     From 
them  we  learn  (amongst  other   things)  that   the  cost  of  American 
topographical  surveys  is,  on  the  whole,  about  the  same  as  that  incurred 
&r  Borveys  on  similar  scales  in  India,  in  spite  of  the  extra  levelling 
operations  which  their  system  of  topographical  delineation  requires. 
This  is  apparently  due  to  economy  of  labour.     But  with  the  larger 
scales  (say  4  inches  =  1  mile  and  upwards)  the  expenditure  increases 
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in  America  to  three  or  four  times  that  of  Indian  surveys.  The  expen- 
diture in  Great  Britain  over  Ordnance  Surveys  of  every  class  is  so 
largely  in  excess  of  that  of  American  or  Indian  that  there  must  be  a 
want  of  solid  grounds  for  comparison.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the 
absolute  difference  in  system :  the  plane-table  is  never  used  in  England 
for  Ordnance  Survey  work.  An  excellent  chapter  will  be  found  on 
photo-topography,  which  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  it  is  in 
America  only  that  the  system  has  had  a  really  fair  trial.  The  author's 
opinion  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  on  p.  296:  "In  the  average 
atmospheric  conditions  met  with  in  the  United  States,  the  topographer 
will  accomplish  as  much  in  one  day  with  the  plane-table  as  with  the 
camera,  while  the  resulting  map  will  be  decidedly  superior ; "  but  under 
peculiar  conditions  of  cloud  and  mist,  the  camera  may  be  useful  in 
procuring  a  rapid  record  which  would  be  impossible  with  the  plane- 
table.  American  spelling  occasionally  startles  our  British  conventional 
ideas  throughout  the  book,  and  it  is  hardly  consistent.  For  instance, 
the  common  technical  word  "plot"  is  sometimes  written  "plat"  and 
sometimes  "  plot,"  and  one  wonders  whether  these  are  two  words  bear- 
ing different  meanings,  or  whether  they  are  one  and  the  same.  But 
this  is  hyper-criticism  when  applied  to  f^uch  a  work  as  Wilson's.  It  is 
by  far  the  best  exposition  of  the  "topographic"  art  which  has  yet 
appeared  in  the  English  (or  American)  language,  and,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  Oolonel  Laussedat's  admirable  treatise  on  the  history  of 
the  same  subject,  it  marks,  let  us  hope,  a  new  era  in  that  history — a 
clear  recognition  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  relations  which  exist  between 
topography  and  geography. 


MAP  PROJECTIONS.* 

Although  only  consisting  of  about  forty  pages,  this  little  pamphlet  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  Map  Projections,  as 
well  as  many  useful  and  practical  suggestions  as  to  their  relative 
merits,  and  the  most  suitable  projections  to  be  employed  under  various 
conditions  and  circumstances.  Major  Close  has  evidently  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  subject,  and  bas  taken  advantage  of  the  mathe- 
matical investigations  of  others,  especially  the  article  on  Mathematical 
Oeography  by  Colonel  A.  K.  Clarke,  c.b.,  f.r.8.,  in  the  *  Encyclopssdia 
Britannica/  and  the  *  Traits  des  Projections  des  Cartes  G6ographiques,' 
by  A.  Germain.     The  first  of  these  he  very  properly  describes  as  "  by 


*  *  A  Sketch  of  the  Subject  of  Map  Projections.*  By  Major  C.  F.  Olose,  c.m.c.,  r.b., 
1901.  London  :  Printed  for  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  by  Harrison  &  Sons,  St.  Martiu's 
Laue 
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far  the  most  important  diacussion  of  tbe  question  in  English,"  and 
eontinnallj  refers  to  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Major  Close  has  drawn  largely  on 
pravions  writers,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard  his  pamphlet 
merely  as  a  compilation,  for  indeed  it  is  far  more  than  this,  and  oon- 
taine,  in  a  few  pages,  muoh  that  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  useful, 
both  to  the  practical  surveyor  and  geographical  draughtsman.  The 
ibrmer  will  find  what  he  might  look  for  in  vain  in  many  more  pretentious 
works — some  useful  and  practical  hints  on  the  projections  most  suitable 
for  plane-table  surveying  and  field  work,  whilst  the  latter  should  profit 
considerably  by  what  the  author  has  to  say  about  projections  in  general, 
A  glance  at  many  of  our  atlases  will  make  it  clear  to  any  one  who  is 
at  all  acquainted  with  map  projections,  that  this  subject  has  not  re- 
<»ived  sufficient  attention  from  those  responsible  for  their  reproduction, 
for  although  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  represent  the  curved  surface 
of  the  Earth  on  a  flat  plane  without  distortion  of  some  kind,  yet  by  a 
jadicious  selection  of  the  projection  to  be  employed,  much  can  be  done 
to  minimize  the  errors.  It  is  not,  however,  in  atlases  alone  that  a  lack 
of  judgment  is  often  displayed  in  the  question  of  projection,  and  there 
are  cases  where  large  and  important  maps  have  been  drawn  on  most 
muiiitable  projections,  such  as  the  well-known  French  Government 
map  of  Africa,  on  the  scale  of  1  :  2,000,000,  referred  to  by  Major  Close. 
If,  instead  of  the  orthographic,  a  more  suitable  projection  had  been 
employed,  such  as  Colonel  Clarke's  Minimum  Error  Perspective  projec- 
tioD,  there  would  have  been  much  less  distortion  in  the  outer  sheets 
of  the  map. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  and  a  note  on  Field  Projections, 
Major  Close  gives  a  list  of  the  thirty  principal  projections,  which  he  has 
vranged  under  seven  different  headings  according  to  certain  character- 
istics which  they  have  in  common ;  these  are  as  follows  :  Orthomorphic, 
Equal-area,  P^rspeotive,  Zenithal,  Conical,  Cylindrical,  and  Conventional. 
It  is,  however,  very  properly  pointed  out  that  "  these  terms  do  not 
Mctly  represent  classes  of  projections,  as  they  are  not  all  mutually 
€xclii8ive,"  but  it  is  a  very  fair  arrangement  on  the  whole,  and  where 
necessary,  cross  references  have  been  made.  After  this  come  some  very 
fiODsible  remarks  under  the  heading  *'  Choice  of  Projections,"  and 
a  list  of  the  projections  used  for  some  important  maps.  In  the 
««oond  part  of  the  pamphlet  the  author  describes  briefly  the  thirty 
pojections  he  has  selected,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  on  the 
liat  previously  given.  The  descriptions  are  extremely  short — too  short» 
in  fact,  in  many  cases — but  nothing  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  subject 
^  been  attempted.  However,  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  projections  mentioned  possess  sufficient  advantages  to  make 
them  worthy  of  serious  consideration  for  practical  purposes,  and  if 
tile  author  bad  reduced  the  number,  and  given  the  space  thus  gained 
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to  the  fuller  treatment  of  those  projections  that  are  really  serviceable, 
he  would  doubtless  have  rendered  his  little  book  of  greater  practical 
value  than  it  is  at  present.  He  might  then,  without  increasing  the 
bulk,  have  given  fuller  information,  and  added  other  useful  tables 
and  diagrams. 

Much  confusion  has  hitherto  existed  concerning  the  names  and 
designation  of  many  projection?,  and  Major  Close  draws  attention  to 
this,  and  suggests  that  the  matter  should  be  settled  by  those  whose 
judgment  may  be  considered  final  and  conclusive.  He  also  points  out, 
what  is  doubtless  the  caise,  that  a  really  good  and  exhaustive  text-book 
on  Map  Projections  in  English  is  much  needed,  and  suggests  that  one 
should  be  prepared,  based  upon  Grer main's  work  and  Colonel  Clarke's 
article,  to  which  he  refers.  There  are  one  or  two  misprints,  but  they 
are  so  apparent  that  the  reader  is  not  very  likely  to  be  misled  by  them. 


REVIEWS. 
POLAR. 

Dr.  Nathobst  in  Spitsbergen  and  Greenland.* 

In  ihe  summer  of  1898,  Prof,  Nathorst  organized  an  expedition  in  the  well-known 
whaler  Antarctic  to  explore  the  Eooig  Earl  islands.  Favoured  by  an  unnsnally 
mild  summer,  he  was  able,  not  only  to  thoroughly  accomplish  his  principal  object, 
but  also  to  sail  round  Spitsbergen,  keeping  a  hharp  look-out  for  floats  set  adrift  by 
Andr^**,  or  other  indications  of  his  fiate,  and  to  make  a  number  of  scientific  obser- 
Tations  aud  collections  of  all  kinds. 

Many  of  his  most  important  ^geographical  discoveries  have  been  already  described 
in  these  pages — the  survey  of  Bear  island,  as  well  as  its  fuller  examination  by 
J.  G.  Andersson  in  the  following  year,  and  tbe  surrey  of  Eonig  Earl  Land,  llie 
chapter  on  tbe  hi^toiy  of  the  group  appeared  in  Ymer,  and  a  translation  was  published 
in  tbe  Oeograpkical  Journal,  July — December,  1899.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
making  a  few  remarks  on  Prof.  Nathorst^s  rejection  of  the  claims  of  Edge  to  be 
the  discoverer  of  these  islands.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  words  in 
'  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes,'  **  as  farre  to  the  northwards  as  seuentie  Dine  degrees,"  will 
not  bear  the  interpretation  that  Prof.  Nathont  puts  upon  them.  If,  again,  this 
interpretation  were  correct,  and  Edge  had  revised  tbe  map,  surely  the  coast-line 
would  have  been  drawn  up  to  79**  instead  of  to  about  78J°.  Prof.  Nathortt's 
suggestion  that  Edge  was  misled  by  an  optical  illusion  is  rendered  doubtful  by 
the  fact  that  a  Hull  whaler,  following  Edge,  also  sighted  Wiche*s  Land  and  named 
it  Discovery.  Still  more  untenable  is  the  suggestion  that  Wiche's  Land  was  tbe 
east  coast  of  the  Storljord  explored  by  Edge  in  the  previous  year,  for  that  Edge 
himself  was  tbe  discoverer  of  Wiche's  Land  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
reads  attentively  the  whole  passage  in  *  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes '  down  to  tbe  visit 
to  Bell  sound,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  person  referred  to  by  Sir  C.  Markbam. 


•  'Tv&  Somrar  i  Norra  Ishafvet.'  Af  A.  G.  Nathorst.  2  vols.  Stockholm :  Beijers 
Bokforlagsaktiebolag,  N.D.  Pp.  xxxv.  +  352  and  +  xiv.  414.  Tlree  maps  and 
numerous  illustratior  a. 
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The  expedition  also  determined  tbe  extent  of  White  island,  probably  identical 
vith  Gillis  Land,  visited  Earl  XII/s  island,  which  proved  to  be  little  more  than 
300  feet  high,  examined  and  mapped  Van  Mijen's  and  Van  Eeulen*s  bays  in  Bell 
soood,  and  demonstrated  the  non-existence  of  the  Swedish  Deep,  west  of  Spits- 
bergen, besides  adding  considerably  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  archipelago 
hj  observations  and  the  collection  of  plants,  animals,  fossils,  etc.,  including 
plankton  from  depths  down  to  1150  fathoms. 

Seyeral  experienced  arctic  explorers  having  expressed  an  opinion  that  Andr^e 
might  have  found  his  way  to  the  north-east  coast  of  Greenland,  Pro!  Nathorst  set 
sul  again  in  1899,  and,  after  examining  Jan  Mayen,  steered  his  course  towards 
Greenland.  He  made  land  at  Shannon  island,  and  thence  sailed  southwards  till 
be  came  to  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  fjord,  which  he  explored  to  its  furthest  extremity. 
He  found  that  it  became  narrower  towards  the  upper  end,  instead  of  expanding  as 
shown  on  tbe  Austrian  maps,  and  that  it  did  not  extend  as  £ur  into  the  land  as 
there  represented.  Petermann's  peak  cannot  be  more  than  9200  feet  high.  A 
laige  channel,  opening  out  of  the  southern  side  and  extending  to  Davy's  sound, 
vas  explored  and  named  Eonung  Oscar's  fjord,  while  an  island  formed  by  branches 
of  the  fiord  was  named  after  this  society.  Here  also  observations  and  collections 
vere  made,  and  every  chapter  contains  interesting  notices  on  geology,  animal-life, 
ic^phenomena,  and  other  subjects.  Prof.  Nathorst  refers  to  the  past  events  in  tbe 
iQoals  of  discovery  relating  to  each  place  he  has  visited,  and  compares  the  ex- 
perience of  other  naturalists  with  his  own,  thus  rendering  his  descriptions  more 
complete.  Incidents  of  life  on  board  ship  and  on  shore  do  not  occupy  too  mnch 
ipace,  but  serve  to  brighten  the  narrative.  It  is  a  very  enjoyable  book,  and  is 
iUastiated  by  a  large  number  of  views,  sketch-maps,  etc.,  some  of  which  are 
beauUful,  not  only  from  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  they  depict,  but  also  as 
ipedmens  of  photography. 


CONFERENCE  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

Os  Friday,  November  22, 1901,  a  conference  was  held  on  tbe  teaching  of  geography, 
at  the  offices  of  the  London  School  Board,  at  which  many  of  the  teachers  under 
the  Board  were  present  and  took  part.  The  chairman,  tbe  Rev.  J.  Scott  Lidgett, 
viee^hairman  of  the  School  Management  Committee,  explained  that  this  was  one 
of  the  series  of  conferences  of  teachers  organized  by  the  Board. 

Dr.  Herbertaon,  of  Oxford,  began  by  pointing  out  that  all  parts  of  geography 
icre  not  equally  profitable  in  education,  and  that  the  problem  of  selecting  the 
most  educative  was  not  an  easy  one.  To  attempt  to  do  this  by  drawing  up  a 
detailed  syllabus  to  be  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  country  was  worse  than  useless. 
The  course  followed  in  any  school  should  depend  on  (1)  the  geography  of  the 
dittrict  around  it^  and  (2)  on  the  interests  of  the  teacher.  While  detailed 
lyllabuses  were  to  be  condemned,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  principles  on  which 
aijUabus  should  be  drawn  up  should  not  be  outlined.  In  any  course  in  geography, 
the  principles  of  the  science,  the  world-distributions,  and  the  home  region  should 
aQ  have  a  place,  and,  in  addition,  a  detailed  knowledge  of  a  selected  continent  or 
oouiitry.  He  then  emphasised  the  need  of  studying  world-distributions  and  the 
nltie  of  classifying  the  world  into  natural  regions. 

Ifiss  J.  B.  Reynolds,  B.A.,  who  recently  took  the  University  diploma  in  geo- 
gnphy  at  Oxford,  pointed  out  that  the  teacher  had  to  consider  what  his  aims  were 
ia  teaching  geography,  and  by  what  methods  he  coidd  best  realize  them.   The  aims 
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were — (1)  to  gain  information;  (2)  to  develop  the  mind;  (3)  patriotic.  The 
first  lessons  should  be  geographical  object  lessons,  rather  than  solely  plan  and 
map  making.  Open-air  lessons  were  especially  valuable  even  in  cities,  aod  were 
not  as  common  as  they  might  be ;  while  better  maps,  models,  and  pictures  were 
desirable.  The  geographer  dealt  with  the  ordinary  rather  than  with  the  exceptional 
landscape;  with  the  whole  father  than  with  the  details.  Map- work  should 
include  map-reading  as  well  as  map-copying.  The  art  of  selection  was  the  most 
valuable  a  teacher  could  cultivate.  She  suggested,  (1)  the  teachers  should  be 
given  clear  ideas  of  the  educational  possibilities  of  geography,  and  attempt  to 
realize  them ;  (2)  a  liberal  supply  of  maps,  slides,  and  pictures  was  essential ; 
(3)  school  excursions  should  be  organized  ;  (4)  examiners  should  be  urged  not 
to  lay  less  stress  on  knowledge  of  facts  apart  from  general  intelligence;  (5) 
students  in  training  colleges  should  have  an  opportunity  for  studying  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject. 

Mr.  G^ee,  of  Hackney  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre,  sdd  that  to  the  definition  of 
geography  as  a  description  of  the  Earth  was  due  the  respect  of  age.  When  it  was 
considered  as  the  science  of  the  Earth,  as  the  home  of  man,  it  raises  enthusiasm 
which  no  other  subject  coidd.  Physiography  was  the  basis  of  geography,  which  had 
a  natural  science  and  a  human  aspect  which  should  be  co-ordinated.  Talks  with 
scholars  were  more  important  than  lectures;  and  vivid  word-painting  and  bold 
maps  swiftly  drawn  were  essential  in  good  teaching.  Pupils  should  construct  their 
own  definitions.  Latitudes  were  best  expressed  in  sun  height,  longitude  in  time 
units.  The  geography  of  the  unexpected  should  be  utilized ;  one  of  his  best  lessons 
was  on  two  locust-beans,  surreptitiously  nibbled  by  a  boy  in  class.  The  teacher 
should  beware  of  being  limited  by  political  conventionalities,  e,g,  the  Franco- 
Belgian  region  should  be  taught  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Barnes,  Haig  Street  School,  warned  the  teacher  against  trusting  too  much 
to  the  knowledge  he  had  picked  up  in  working  for  examinations.  The  kinder- 
garten should  be  used  for  the  introduction  to  geography ;  object  lessons  were  of 
great  value ;  railway  guides  suggested  lessons,  and  great  voyages  such  as  that  of 
the  Ophir  or  of  the  Discovery,  The  boys  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions. 
Lantern  illustrations  were  important,  but  children  were  apt  to  look  at  minor 
details,  and  the  teacher  must  be  clear  what  he  wished  his  pupils  to  observe,  and 
see  that  they  did  observe  it.  He  outlined  some  of  the  methods  of  making  slides 
and  models,  the  latter  with  brown-paper  pulp  on  the  ordinary  slates.  He  gave 
some  details  of  a  geographical  circle  organized  by  the  teachers  of  the  Hackney 
district.  (Particulars  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Oeographical  Teacher,) 

Mr.  Graham  Wallas,  chairman  of  the  School  Management  Committee,  said 
that  his  committee  were  desirous  of  seeing  geographical  circles  formed  similar  to 
those  at  Hackney,  and  that  they  would  supply  slides,  models,  maps,  reference 
libraries,  etc.,  to  such  circles.  He  urged  the  teachers  to  apply  for  the  Geographical 
Teacher,  which  had  been  put  on  the  requisition  list.  He  also  asked  schools  to 
apply  for  permission  to  arrange  for  whole-day  excursions  in  spring,  and  suggested 
that  to  different  boys  and  girls  different  duties  might  be  assigned — the  collection 
of  stones,  plants,  insects,  artificial  products,  the  taking  of  photographs,  distance 
judging,  and  political  geography  as  illustrated  by  notices  on  church  doors,  etc. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Davis,  b.sc.,  suggested  Hyde  Park  as  a  place  for  studying  river- 
features,  and  Primrose  Hill  for  contours.  Old  Roman  roads  and  other  highways 
might  be  traced,  and  parish  boundaries,  thus  combining  history  and  geography. 

Mr.  Dyke  disliked  the  combination  system,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
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Other  speakers  pointed  out  the  yalae  of  the  docks  for  geography  lessonp,  of 
letters  from  friends  abroad ;  while  others  discussed  the  question  of  whether  there 
iboald  be  one  teacher  to  giye  geography  lessons  to  all  classes,  or  to  be  responeible  for 
other  subjects  in  addition.  The  necessity  of  giving  geography  a  more  real  basis 
OD  which  true  knowledge  can  be  built  up  was  emphasized  by  one  teacher,  who  said 
tbt  one  moment  on  a  mountain-top  was  worth  ten  thousand  in  the  foetid  air  of  a 
classroom.  Mr.  Thorn,  who  has  been  studying  French  schools  during  the  past 
year,  pomted  out  how  composition  was  taught  in  the  geography  class,  and  that 
history  and  geography  were  taught  by  one  master,  who  gave  more  time  to  the 
preparation  of  lessons  than  our  teachers,  and  emphasized  the  manners  and  customs 
of  peoples  in  his  lessons.  Mr.  G.  G.  Ghisholm,  m.a.,  considered  that  a  committee, 
including  some  school  teachers,  should  be  nomioated  by  the  B.G.8.  to  draw  up  a 
sjllabos  in  geography,  brief  but  elastic  enough  to  be  applied  to  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  schools.  The  chairman  considered  this  a  Taluable  suggestion,  which  he 
would  discuss  with  his  colleagues  on  the  School  Management  Committee.  Votes 
of  thanks  were  given  to  the  speakers. 


THE  MONTHLT  RECORD. 

ETTBOPE. 

lemon  of  the  Ordnanoe  Survey  Flan  of  London.— We  have  received  a 
eommuoication  from  Colonel  Washington,  Director  of  the  Survey  Department  of  the 
I«id  Begistry  Office,  pointing  out,  as  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  members  of  our 
Society,  that  during  the  past  three  years  his  department  has  revised  the  whole  of 
^  TT^  Ordnance  Survey  plans  of  the  County  of  London  (except  the  city),  very 
eoDfdderable  additions  having  been  made  in  respect  of  the  area  newly  built  over  in 
Hampetead,  Fulham,  Putney,  Tooting,  Wandsworth,  Streatham,  Lewisham,  and 
Homstead.  The  large-scale  survey  has  also  been  extended  at  Lewisham  and  near 
Abb^y  Wood,  and  a  further  extension  is  in  progress  near  Eltham.  This  revised 
work  has  not  been  published,  but  Colonel  Washington  states  that  the  manuscript 
pitas  are  available  for  reference  on  application. 

Oennan  Hydrographioal  Sofearch  in  the  Baltic— Some  account  is  given 
ia  the  Oeographische  Zeitschr\fi  (1901,  part  10)  of  a  German  expedition  for  marine 
ioTsstigation  in  the  Baltic,  which  commenced  work  in  August  last,  under  the 
direction  of  Fishery-Inspector  Heidrich,  in  the  s.s.  Eolsatia,  and  was  well  fitted 
out  with  instruments  for  hydrographioal  and  biological  work.  It  was  accompanied 
h  six  cutters,  which  were  to  endeavour  to  inaugurate  a  fishery  in  the  open  waters 
of  the  Baltic.  The  expedition  is  regarded  as  preliminary  to  the  regular  work  to  be 
itirted  this  year  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Christiania  Conference. 

The  Reclamation  of  the  Znideriee. — The  long-discussed  project  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  Zuidersee  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  its  mouth  has 
<ioiiBg  the  past  year  come  a  step  nearer  realization  through  the  introduction  of  a 
bin  into  the  second  chamber  of  the  Datch  States-General,  a  full  account  of  which, 
^th  a  rSsume  of  the  whole  history  of  the  project,  has  lately  been  given  in  a  foreign 
office  report  by  Sir  H.  Howard.  The  attention  devoted  to  the  subject  within  recent 
jean  has  been  principally  due  to  the  labours  of  the  Zuidersee  Association,  originally 
Penned  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  A.  Buma,  which  resulted  in  the  inception  of  a 
pnctical  scheme  described  in  1893  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Geographical  Journal 
(^  234).    The  scheme  was  fully  examined  by  a  State  Commission,  which  in  1894 
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reported  to  Gbvemment  that  the  proposals  of  the  association  should,  in  their 
opinion,  be  undertaken  with  some  modifications,  and  that  the  work  ought  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  State.  The  scheme  of  the  Zuidersee  Association,  as  revised  and 
amended  by  the  State  Oommission,  forms  the  basis  of  the  bill  introduced  last  year 
by  Mr.  Lely,  minister  of  *'  Waterstaat."  Its  main  features  agree  with  those 
described  in  the  Journal  in  the  article  alluded  to,  the  most  important  work  being 
the  erection  of  a  great  dyke  running  from  the  north  Holland  coast  through  the 
Amstoldiep  to  the  island  of  Wiering«n,  and  from  that  island  to  the  Friesland  coast 
at  Piaam,  the  result  of  which  will  be  the  formation  within  the  dyke  of  a  fresh- 
water lake,  principally  supplied  by  the  waters  of  the  Tssel.  Some  alteration  has, 
howcTer,  been  introduced  with  regard  to  the  subsequent  works  for  the  reclamation  of 
portions  of  the  enclosed  area.  The  first  area  to  be  dealt  with  will  still  be  that  in  the 
north-west  between  Wieringen  and  Medemblik,  but  the  next  will  not  be  in  the 
south-east,  but  in  the  south-west,  between  Hoom  and  Marken.  It  is  claimed  for 
the  scheme,  which  differs  from  some  of  the  older  ones  in  including  the  mouth  of 
the  Tssel  within  the  enclosed  area,  that  it  will  benefit  the  country,  not  merely  by 
bringing  a  large  area  of  new  land  into  cultiyation,  but  also  as  providing  an 
additional  supply  of  fresh  water  for  the  province  of  Friesland,  the  surface  of 
which  at  present  receives  no  other  water  than  that  which  falls  as  rain ;  as  pro- 
moting the  more  efficient  discharge  of  surplus  water  into  the  sea ;  and  as  improving 
communication  both  by  land  and  water.  The  generally  lower  water-level,  as 
compared  with  the  present,  within  the  Zoidersee  will  facilitate  the  discharge  of 
'  the  inland  waters,  and  even  when  high  tides  in  the  open  sea  prevent  the  discharge 
to  the  latter  through  the  sluices  for  a  few  days,  the  water  will  not  rise  to  suoh  a 
height  as  to  cause  damage,  as  is  often  the  case  at  present  A  further  advantage 
is  the  important  reduction  of  the  length  of  coast  to  be  defended  from  the  sea.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work  is  reckoned  at  nearly  £8,000,000,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  by  loans,  to  be  paid  off  within  sixty  year#.  Of  this  the  great  dyke  alone  will 
absorb  nearly  2\  millions,  and  will  require  over  eight  years  for  its  completion,  the 
entire  scheme  involving  operations  extending  over  eighteen  years.  This  allows  for 
the  reclamation  of  only  the  two  areas  mentioned  above,  but  the  creation  of  other 
" polders"  would  no  doubt  follow  in  time. 

ASIA. 

Geological  History  of  the  Son  Valley. — An  interesting  monograph  on  the 
geology  of  the  Son  valley,  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Oldham  and  two  other  members  of  the 
Gleological  Survey  of  India,  has  been  issued  as  the  first  part  of  vol.  31  (1901)  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Survey.  Mr.  Oldham  contributes  the  sections  dealing  with 
stratigraphy  and  physical  geography,  with  the  latter  of  which — in  great  measure, 
however,  dependent  on  the  former — we  are  more  especially  concerned  here.  The 
most  striking  physical  features  of  the  area  under  consideration  are,  firstly,  the  great 
Vindhyan  scarp,  forming  its  northern  boundary,  and  known  further  west  as  the 
Eaimur  range ;  and,  secondly,  the  great  strike- valley  of  the  Son,  corresponding 
almost  entirely  with  the  outcrop  of  the  softer  rocks  of  lower  Vindhyan  age.  South 
of  the  latter  comes  a  series  of  more  or  less  parallel  but  discoutinuous  ridges, 
traversed  by  rivers  running  northwards  across  the  strike  of  the  rocks  of  the  tran- 
sition systems  which  occupy  this  area.  The  surface  features  are  directly  dependent 
on  the  structure  of  the  different  areas  and  on  the  differential  action  of  denudation 
on  the  hard  and  soft  beds  of  which  they  are  composed ;  and  Mr.  Oldham  shows 
that  the  nature  of  the  ridges  varies,  as  it  might  be  supposed  to  do  from  theoretical 
considerations,  with  the  angle  of  dip  of  the  component  rocks.  From  various 
evidences  adduced  of  diversion  and  concentration  of  drainage,  the  conclusion  is 
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dmwn  that  the  land  has  for  a  long  period  been  exposed  to  subaSrial  denudation, 
aod  that  the  present  river-ohannels  may  be  very  dififerent  from  those  which  existed 
previous  to  the  last  considerable  change  in  the  levels.  For  the  elaoidation  of  the 
past  history  of  the  region,  the  Yindhya  scarp,  nnique  in  the  entire  absence  of  deep- 
eat  crosB-Yalleys,  is  of  great  importance.  It  completely  interrupts  the  geoend 
northward  teend  of  the  drainage  in  the  Son  yalley,  which  is  intercepted  by  the 
miin  stream  at  its  yery  foot.  The  most  important  problem  to  be  solved  is  whether 
the  great  east-to-west  portion  of  the  Son  valley  was  formed  prior  to  or  consequent 
OD  the  last  great  uplift ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  there  is  any  trace  of  drainage 
ehannels  haying  crossed  the  Eaimur  range  from  south  to  north,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  surface  was  one  of  low  relief,  whence  hills  rose  by  gentle  slopes  from  broad 
open  valleys.  Mr.  Oldham  shows  that  on  the  one  hand  the  absence  of  important 
tributaries  from  the  north  points  to  a  recent  origin  of  the  present  valley  of  the  Son, 
•II  the  streams  from  that  direction  giving  evidence  of  recent  erosive  action ;  while 
oa  the  other,  the  absence  of  wind-gaps  in  the  Kaimur  scarp  points  to  its  antiquity. 
The  choice  between  the  two  suppositions  is  facilitated  by  a  consideration  of  a 
pecuUar  feature  in  the  course  of  the  Son,  yiz.  the  southerly  deviation  of  the  stream 
oev  Harai,  and  its  double  passage  through  one  of  the  most  prominent  ridges  of  the 
district  This  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  course  of  the  river  was 
already  fixed  at  a  time  when  the  form  of  surface  was  determined  by  different  con- 
ditions to  those  now  prevailiug,  and  has  been  superimposed  on  the  present  surface 
feitures.  The  formation  of  the  valley  cannot  therefore  be  ascribed  to  diversion  of 
dnioage  daring  the  last  great  uplift.  It  must,  however,  be  due  to  the  greater 
loftnees  of  the  lower  Yindhyan  shales,  and  to  diversion  and  concentration  of  drainage 
tloog  this  soft  band,  but  these  processes  must  have  been  at  work  during  long  ages 
prior  to  the  last  period  of  upheaval  and  active  erosion. 

Dr.  SyenHedm. — ^Telegraphic  intelligence  received  on  December  19  announced 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  Hedin  at  Ladak,  whence  it  appears  that  the  traveller  has  succtss- 
^7  carried  out  his  intention  of  crossing  Tibet  to  the  source  region  of  the  Indus 
{Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  289). 

Betom  of  Lieut.  Kozloff. — The  St.  Petersburg  Novosti  announces  the  safe 
Ktom  to  Kiakhta,  on  November  30  last,  of  Lieut.  Koaloff's  Expedition,  thus  finally 
disproving  the  rumours  of  disaster  circulated  last  summer. 

A7BICA. 

The  AfSrioan  Society  and  its  Jonrnsd. — More  than  a  century  has  passed 
fisee  the  foundation,  under  the  title  of  the  African  Association,  of  a  society  whose 
fecial  aim  was  the  acquintion  and  diffusion  of  an  improved  knowledge  of  the 
then  mysterious  African  continent.  The  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century  has 
seen  the  inauguration  of  another  body,  whose  aims,  subject  to  the  altered  con- 
ditioDs  introduced  by  a  century  of  exploration  and  political  change,  are  still 
pnetically  the  same.  Founded  primarily  as  a  memorial  of  the  kte  Miss  Mary 
Kingsky,  and  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  her  work,  the  African  Society  has  now 
cxtoided  its  sphere  of  operations,  and  holds  as  its  objects  the  general  furtherance 
of  knowledge  of  Africa  and  its  peoples,  and  the  legitimate  development  of  its 
ttmmene  and  industries.  As  a  foremost  means  of  attaining  these  ends,  the 
society  has  decided  to  publish  a  periodical,  to  be  known  as  the  Jounicd  of  t?ie 
Afiiean  SocUhf^  of  which  the  first  number  was  issued  for  October,  1901.  It 
consists  of  a  memoir  of  Miss  Eingsley,  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Green ;  a  series  of  articles 
OB  African  subjects  by  various  contributors;  and  a  supplement  containing  a 
Import  of  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  society,  and  a  reprint  of  the  rules,  list  of 
iBsmbers,  and  so  forth.    With  the  objects  of  the  society  as  above  set  forth  there 
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can  be  Dothing  but  sympathy,  and  if  a  doubt  may  make  itself  felt  at  all  with 
respect  to  the  new  undertaking,  it  can  only  arise  from  a  wish  to  be  assured  that 
existing  channels  are  insufficient  for  the  attainment  of  those  objects,  and  an 
unwillingness,  if  such  were  not  the  case,  to  see  the  already  unwieldy  mass  of 
periodical  literature  swelled  by  an  unnecessary  addition,  however  excellent  in 
itself.  That  a  new  weapon  is  needed  for  the  attack  of  prevaUing  ignorance  on 
African  affairs,  is  the  opinion  of  the  founders  of  the  society,  who  expressly  dis- 
claim the  wish  to  trespass  on  ground  already  occupied;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  much  good  work  may  be  done  in  the  direction  of  popularizing  the  study  of 
Africa  and  its  peoples,  and  bringing  before  the  general  public  a  mass  of  existing 
information  hitherto  known  only  to  experts.  Such  papers  as  that  by^Dr.  Wright 
on  German  methods  of  development  in  Africa,  and  Colooel  Stopford*s  on  West 
African  law  and  custom,  are  certainly  useful  from  this  point  of  view.  The  personal 
element  introduced  by  the  association 'of  the  society's  work  with  the  memory  of 
Miss  Kingsley  is,  as  was  pointed  out  by  various  speakers  at  the  inaugural  meeting, 
an  advantage,  as  tending  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  a  wide  circle.  At  the  same 
time  it  carries  with  it  risks  which  need  to  be  guarded  against.  A  certain  tendency 
is  to  be  observed,  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  society  and  contributors  to 
its  (ToMmoZ,  firstly,  to  accept  as  beyond  dispute  the  opinions  advanced  by  Miss 
Kingsley;  secondly,  to  ignore  the  large  amount  of  good  work  done  by  formor 
investigators ;  *  and,  thirdly,  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  foreign  as  compared  with 
British  methods,  again,  no  doubt,  owing  to  a  too  unquestioning  £uth  in  Miss 
Eingsley's  views.  Such  a  tendency —for  it  goes  no  further — is,  after  all,  a  natural 
outcome  of  a  desire  to  do  honour  to  one  whose  powers  of  mind  and  nolnlity  of 
character  were  alike  exceptionaL 

Vow  Afoentinihe  Buwenzori  Bange.— Since  the  visit  of  Sir  H.  Johnston 
to  the  Buwenzori  range  as  described  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  present  session, 
a  further  atteoapt  to  ascend  above  the  snow- level  has  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wylde,  whose  journal,  kept  during  the  trip,  has  been  kindly  sent  for  our  perusal. 
Leaving  Kampala  on  July  12  last,  Mr.  Wylde  went  first  to  Fort  Portal,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Mr.  Ward,  who  accompanied  him  in  the  attempt  on  the  mountains. 
Starting  thence  on  August  5 — an  earthquake  shock  having  been  experienced  during 
the  previous  night — the  travellers,  like  their  predecessors,  made  their  way  up  the 
Mubuko  valley,  the  real  climb  beginning  on  the  8th.  After  despatching  their  last 
solid  meal  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  they  took  a  few  light  articles — blankets, 
great-coats,  a  small  tent,  and  a  small  supply  of  food — and  began  the  ascent  with 
two  or  three  native  followers.  Mr.  Wylde  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  deep 
gorges,  traversed  by  the  foaming  river  and  clad  in  thick  ferny  forest,  which  were 
passed  on  that  day.  Having  reached  the  ridge  between  the  Mubuko  and  Murumbo 
valleys,  the  party  made  their  camp  under  a  huge  beetling  rock,  falling  800  to  900 
feet  to  the  Mubuko.  In  the  evening  weird  sounds  were  heard,  attributed  by  the 
natives  to  a  ''devil,"  but  possibly  due  to  an  owl.  The '9th  commenced  with  thunder 
and  rain,  the  wiod  blowing  chilly.  Pushing  on  through  the  region  of  bamboos 
and  heather,  up  valleys  grey  with  moss  and  filled  with  swirling  cloud,  a  level 
plateau  was  reached,  and,  both  travellers  now  feeling  ill,  camp  was  formed  under  a 
precipice  after  a  seven  hours'  climb.  The  scenery  still  made  a  weird  impression, 
being,  Mr.  Wylde  says,  totally  unlike  any  to  which  one  is  accustomed  elsewhere. 
On  the  lOtb,  after  a  sleepless  night,  a  start  was  made  for  the  snow,  much  headache 


*  Archdeacon  Hinclair,  in  an  article  on  the  African  Association  of  1788,  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  was  the  direct  suocessor  of  the  Aaaooi- 
atioD,  and  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  neglected  the  work  of  African  reaearoh. 
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and  nausea  being  experienced.  Passiog  with  difficulty  through  a  narrow  funnel, 
the  glacier  was  reached,  and  a  view  obtained  of  the  towering  summit  of  Msaga- 
mgura  (the  peak  on  which  the  attempt  was  being  made),  and  of  the  still  huger 
Kichachu,  snow-capped,  with  glaciers  on  the  flanks.  Behind  rose  the  peak  of 
Kjangi,  sidd  by  the  natives  to  be  higher  than  the  others,  and,  further  still,  Ngoma, 
looking  utterly  inaccessible.  Sending  back  the  natives,  the  two  Europeans 
climbed,  with  the  aid  of  entrenching  tools,  up  the  glacier  and  over  masses  of  dia- 
iotegrated  rock,  with  a  precipice  below  them.  After  an  hour's  climb  they  decided 
to  torn,  the  peak  being  still  apparently  far  above  them.  After  another  bad  night, 
food  having  also  run  short,  a  start  down  the  mountain  was  made  at  8  a.m.,  and  the 
former  camp  reached  after  nine  and  a  half  hours'  incessant  labour,  both  travellers 
coffering  severely  from  their  exertions.  Mr.  Wylde  says  that  he  and  his  com- 
panion ascended  500  feet  (by  aneroid)  beyond  the  spot  pointed  out  to  them  as 
that  at  which  Sir  H.  Johnston  turned,  the  total  altitude  being  15,000  feet.  He 
esthnates  the  highest  peak  at  19,000  feet  at  least,  and  says  that,  though  a  fully 
equipped  traveller  might  succeed  in  reaching  the  summit,  this  is  doubtful,  owing 
to  the  trying  climatic  variations  and  the  intense  physical  discomforts  experienced. 

Baron  Erlanger's  Expedition  in  North-East  Afriea.^We  some  time 
ago  recorded  the  return  of  Herr  Oskar  Neumann  from  his  expedition  through  the 
Galla  countries,  begun  in  company  with  Baron  Erlanger.  The  latter  has  since 
also  returned  to  Germany,  having,  after  separating  from  his  companion,  made  his 
way  south-east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jub  {Globw,  vol.  80,  p.  325).  Baron  Erlanger's 
ronte  was  described  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Journal  (p.  214),  as  far  as  Ginea,  or 
Ginir,  where  it  struck  that  of  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  in  1894.  Here  he  got  together 
a  new  caravan,  and  pushed  south  to  the  Gtinale,  which  was  struck  below  the 
month  of  the  Mane.  It  was  followed  down  to  Dolo,  at  its  junction  with  the  Daua, 
which  latter  was  ascended  a  short  distance,  the  caravan  then  turning  south-west 
toWak.  Baron  Erlanger  hoped  to  strike  across  the  unknown  southern  portion 
of  the  Boran  country  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  Rudolf,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
absence  of  water.  Instead,  he  turned  south-east  through  the  Somali  country,  in 
vhich  the  revolt  was  then  proceeding,  and,  striking  the  Jub,  followed  this  to  its 
nurath. 

][.Le  Eonz's  Explorations  in  Sonthom  Abyssinia.— The  October  number 

oiLa  Geographie  contains  a  fuller  account,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  map,  of 
Uie  journey  made  early  in  1901  in  Southern  Abyssinia  by  M.  Hugues  Le  Roux, 
to  which  reference  was  lately  made  in  the  Journal.  M.  Le  Boux's  surveys  in  the 
country  south  of  the  Blue  Nile  supplement  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Oscar  Crosby  to 
the  north  of  that  river  (Journal,  July,  1901),  but,  as  far  as  its  course  is  concerned, 
merely  confirm  the  statements  and  map  of  the  latter  traveller,  the  extreme  southern 
point  reached  by  the  river  being  only  just  south  of  10°.  The  French  traveller's 
wnreys  also  complete  those  of  Mr.  Weld-Blundell's  expedition  of  1898-99,  the  routes 
of  the  two  expeditions  practically  coinciding  for  the  first  half  of  the  way  from  Addis 
Abbaba,  though  further  west  they  separate,  M.  Le  Roux  having  turned  north  to  the 
Abai  after  crossing  the  Didessa,  instead  of  continuing  west  to  the  Dabus.  His  map 
is  based,  as  f&r  as  the  topography  is  concerned,  on  plane-table  work,  for  which  the 
nature  of  the  country,  with  many  isolated  peaks  scattered  over  the  surface,  lends 
itself  well.  Among  other  summits,  the  Tulu  (peak)  Ohoki  (9760  feet)  was  climbed, 
and  a  round  of  angles  taken,  which  enabled  the  features  to  be  sketched  in  as  far  east 
as  Gara  Limmu,  a  wall-like  escarpment  stretching  south  of  the  Abai  some  80  miles 
from  the  point  of  observation.  In  the  angle  between  this  wall  and  the  course  of  the 
Abai  the  country  is  said  to  consist  of  an  undulating  plateau,  wooded  and  swaropy, 
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and  farrowed  by  torrents  which  lose  themselTes  without  forming  a  definite  hydro- 
graphical  system.  It  contains  villages  of  the  Shankalla,*  or  Beni  Shongul,  and  is 
bordered  on  the  south  by  a  cold  mountainous  tract.  M.  Le  Roux  visited  the 
junction  of  the  Didessa  with  the  Abai  at  the  most  southerly  point  reached  by  the 
latter,t  and  also  that  of  the  Angar  with  the  Didessa,  and  his  map  shows  that  the 
last-named  resembles  the  Abai  in  the  devious  character  of  its  course,  flowing  in  a 
sharp  easterly  bend  before  finally  resuming  its  north-westerly  course  before  its 
jimction  with  the  Abai.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Angar  into  the  Didessa  the  former 
is  an  impetuous  mountain  torrent,  swollen  by  the  waters  which  descend  the  Oara 
Limmu  escarpment,  and  though  less  copious  than  the  Didessa,  turns  the  latter 
aside  from  its  course  for  a  short  distance  owing  to  the  violence  of  its  rush.  At  the 
angle  between  the  two  streams  a  hot  spring  was  discovered. 

Ezplorationi  in  Tripoli — In  April  and  May,  1901,  a  French  traveller, 
M.  de  Mathuisieulx,  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
portions  of  Tripoli  which  have  been  traversed  by  no  European  since  Barth*s  visit 
of  1845.  An  outline  of  the  results  was  given  in  the  number  of  La  O^ographie  for 
August  last  M.  de  Mathuisieulx  arranged  his  routes  so  as  to  cover  the  greater 
part  of  Tripdi  proper,  visiting  in  turn  the  oasis  of  Beni  Snadi,  the  (Mariana  moim- 
tains,  and  the  Jebel  Iffren,  and  returning  to  the  coast  at  Zaara  near  the  Tunidan 
frontier,  whence  the  route  was  continued  by  the  shore  to  Tripoli.  A  new  journey 
led  east  along  the  coast  to  Lebda,  and  thence  inland  to  the  Msellata  hUls  and 
the  plateau  of  Tarunha.  The  traveller  describes  in  turn  the  zones  formed  by  the 
coast-line,  the  plains,  and  the  mountains.  With  regard  to  the  last,  he  says  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  their  spurs  run  out  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  Some  6  miles  from  the  base  of  the  chain,  the  plain  begins  to 
ascend  gradually  until  it  reaches  an  altitude  of  1000  feet,  this  sloping  ground 
being  covered  with  poor  fields  of  barley  and  tamarind  trees,  while  flocks  of  large- 
tailed  sheep  are  also  seen.  The  escarpment  of  the  higher  ground  is  steep  and 
furrowed  by  ravines.  Above,  the  country  ill  accords  with  the  name  of "  Little 
Switzerland  **  sometimes  given  to  it  It  is  rather  an  Arabia  Petrcea,  for  the  plateau 
which  extends  southward  some  40  miles  at  a  nearly  uniform  elevation  of  2300 
feet  is  little  more  than  a  stony  desert,  with  occasionsJ  patches  of  wild  olives,  and 
at  one  or  two  spots  gardens  of  figs  and  pomegranates.  Between  Crariana  and 
Ifiren  there  is  a  vast  hollow  in  which  remains  of  Boman  tombs  were  found,  while 
the  whole  region  abounds  in  subterranean  dwellings.  The  only  cultivable  tracts 
in  Tripoli  proper  are— (1)  a  portion  of  the  coast  west  of  the  capital;  (2)  the 
Lebda  hills ;  (3)  a  few  valleys  in  the  Gariana  and  Iffren  mountains.  The  situ- 
ation shows  no  prospect  of  improvement,  but  rather  of  growing  worse,  as  the  dry- 
ness is  constantly  increasing. 

Dr.  Weiigerber's  Snryeys  in  ][orooco.--Dr.  Weisgerber,  whose  explora- 
tions in  Morocco  have  already  been  referred  to  in  the  Journal,  has  lately  surveyed 
a  route  from  Casablanca  to  the  Um-er-Rbia,  a  sketch-map  of  which,  with  a 
description  of  the  country  traversed,  is  given  in  La  Qiographie  for  October  last 
Although  the  route  is  fairly  well  known,  the  new  survey  adds  somewhat  to  the 
topographical  details  on  the  map,  and  rectifies  Dr.  Weisgerber's  former  map  as 
regards  the  position  of  Settat,  which  was  placed  some  5'  too  far  west  The  traveller 
describes  the  following  zones  successively  traversed  by  him:  (1)   the  Sahel, 


*  This  name  was  applied  to  these  people  by  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries,  and 
inserted  by  Ludolf  in  his  map. 

t  Although  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  was  not  visited  by  Mr.  BlondeU,  the 
correct  latitude  is  assigned  to  it  in  that  traveller's  map. 
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oonnsting  of  a  series  of  parallel  ridges  separated  by  depressions;  (2)  the  region 
of  Uie  "Tirsy"  a  vast  plain  covered  with  rich  black  soil,  rising  gradually  towards 
the  sonth ;  (3)  the  Mzamza  hills,  from  the  midst  of  which  the  traveller  descends 
to  the  Talley  of  Settat ;  (4)  the  southern  plateau  of  the  8hawia,  a  rugged  upland 
Tiryiog  in  height  from  1460  to  1570  feet :  though  comparatively  fertile  in  the 
north,  it  becomes  more  and  more  desolate  towards  the  south;  (5)  the  desert  of 
ibe  Beni-Meskin,  stretching  south  from  the  Jebel  Ftatin  to  the  Um-er-Rbia.  The 
lower  course  of  this  stream  has,  it  will  be  remembered,  lately  been  explored  by 
Dr.  Fischer  {Journal^  vol.  xviii,  p.  91). 

Ezploratioii  in  the  Horthem  Vbangi  Basin.— Explorations  of  two  of 
the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Ubangi  have  lately  been  made  by  French  officiab 
representing  the  commercial  companies  to  which  concessions  have  been  granted 
bj  Government  in  that  region.    The  Eotto,  whose  basin,  as  first  shown  by  the 
Belgian  travellers  Nilis  and  Eb^tulle,  extends  almost  up  to  the  borders  of  Darfur, 
hsg,  we  learn  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Comity  de  I'Afrique  Fran^aise  (September, 
1901),  been  examined  in  its  hitherto  unknown  middle  course  by  M.  Superville, 
who  made  his  way  by  land  to  the  factory  of  Hirra,  about  200  miles  above  the 
iDouth  of  the  river,  and  pushed  on  to  Baraug  Bakie  (probably  the  ancient  Foro),* 
a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the  Ji.    Unable  to  advance  further,  he  sent  one  ot 
his  agents,  M.  Polsson,  to  establish  a  factory  on  the  Bungu,  a  navigable  stream 
coming  from  the  north-west  and  150  yards  wide  at  its  junction  with  the  Kotto. 
The  Bunga  also  was  reached  by  Lieut  Bos,  a  Ctovernment  official  who  had  accom- 
panied M.  Superville  to  Barang  Bakie.  M.  Snperviile  himself  descended  the  Eotto  in 
canoes,  finding  it  generally  navigable  even  at  low  water.    Its  basin  produces  Urge 
quantities  of  ivory  and  rubber,  but,  apart  from  the  gallery  forests  along  the  streams, 
the  country  is  as  arid  as  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  being  covered  with  grass  and  thorny 
serub.    Lieut  Bos  is  said  to  have  pushed  north  to  the  upper  Eotto  and  Dar  Banda, 
executing  a  survey  of  hitherto  unvisited  districts.    Further  west,  the  course  of 
the  Euango,  which  joins  the  Ubangi  almost  at  its  most  northerly  point,  has, 
according  to  the  Mouvement  Oeographique  for  October  20  last,  been  explored  by 
H.  Georges  S^guin,  who  reached  a  point  110  miles  beyond  Vang^le's  furthest, 
heiflg  then,  however,  stopped  by  a  fall  (that  of  Baidu)  in  about  5°  60'  N.    From 
this  point  to  the  Lumba  rapid,  at  which  the  En  Avant  was  stopped  in  1891,  the 
general  coarse  of  the  river  is  from  north  to  south.    Its  banks  are  generally  high, 
and  it  varies  in  width  from  150  to  200  yards,  but  is  much  obstructed  by  islands, 
rocks,  and  sandbanks,  which  make  navigation  difficult.    The  level  of  the  stream 
Tsnes  rapidly  according  to  the  weather.    A  dense  population  was  met  with, 
especially  on  the  right  bank,  and  rubber  was  everywhere  seen,  but  elephants  are 
absent 

The  Congo  State  Telegraphs :  Kr.  Mohnn's  Expedition.— The  American 
CQDsul,  Mr.  Mohun,  who  went  out  by  the  east  coast  in  1898  to  establish  a  telegraph 
line  between  Tanganyika  and  the  Congo,  has,  we  learn  from  the  Mouvement  OSo- 
frofhique  (1901,  No.  45),  lately  returned  to  Belgium  by  way  of  the  Congo,  having 
fulfilled  his  commission.  The  Manyema  telegraph  line  extends  from  New  Easongo 
on  the  Congo  above  Nyangwe  to  the  post  of  Sungula,  a  little  distance  from 
Tanganyika,  and  has  a  total  length  of  286  miles.    New  Easongo  has  acquired 


*  The  reasons  for  this  identification  are  not  given.  Lupton  Bey  crossed  the  Engi 
(which  seems  to  be  the  Ji  of  M.  Superville)  on  his  way  west  to  Foro,  which  would 
therefore  be  above  the  junction  of  the  Ji  with  the  Eotto.  The  proper  name  of  the  latter 
is  ssid  to  be  Euta,  and  the  river  may  quite  possibly  be  the  Euta  of  Nachtlgal,  though 
hardly  that  of  Lupton. 
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much  importance  as  a  trade  centre,  and  from  this  point  all  down  the  Congo,  Mr. 
Mohun  was  struck  with  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Belgian  ports,  and  with 
the  safe  condition  of  the  country. 

M.  G.  Orandidier  in  Southern  Madagascar.— M.  G.  Grandidier,  son  of  the 
veteran  explorer  of  Madagascar,  undertook,  early  in  1901,  a  new  journey  in  the 
little-known  southern  portion  of  the  island,  where  he  had  already  carried  out 
important  explorations  two  years  hefore.  His  progress  down  to  August  last  is 
recorded  in  the  Octoher  numher  of  La  Qeographie,  The  first  journey  led  from 
Fort  Dauphin,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  island,  to  Tulear  on  the  west  coast. 
As  far  as  Tsiombe,  on  the  Manambovo,  the  country  was  less  dry  than  had  been 
supposed,  and  was  also  unexpectedly  well  peopled,  the  population  being  in  places 
as  dense  as  in  Imerina,  while  much  cattle  is  reared.  All  the  v^etation  is  either 
thorny  or  succulent.  Beyond  Tsiombe  M.  Grandidier  was  guided  by  the  son  of 
the  principal  Antandroi  chief  across  a  plateau  on  which  not  a  drop  of  water  is 
found  for  four  days.  Beaching  the  sea  at  False  cape,  he  followed  the  coast  to 
Cape  Sainte  Marie,  where  a  true  terra  incognita  commenced.  Ee  kept  near  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Meoarandra  and  the  little  port  of  Ampalaza,  dis- 
covered by  Houtman  during  the  first  Dutch  voyage  to  the  east,  and  then  turned 
north,  crossing  the  upper  llinta  and  reaching  Tulear  at  the  beginning  of  August. 
This  whole  region  forms  a  vast  level  plateau  covered  with  thick  thorny  bush,  but 
fairly  peopled.  The  food  of  the  inhabitants,  who  light  fires  by  rubbing  two  sticks 
together,  consists  for  some  months  of  the  year  solely  of  the  leaves  and  fruits  of 
the  Barbary  fig.  The  journey  was  a  severe  one,  and  the  party  suffered  from  want 
of  water,  but  the  route  was  thoroughly  surveyed.  From  Tulear,  M.  Grandidier 
visited  Lake  Tsimanampetsotsa,  discovered  by  his  father  in  1868,  mapping  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  On  August  25  he  set  out  for  the  Mangoka,  but  intended 
afterwards  to  return  to  Fort  Dauphin  by  a  new  route. 

The  Geodetic  Survey  of  South  Africa.— The  report  for  1900  of  the 
astronomer  at  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope  includes  a  summary  of  the  progress  made 
during  the  year  with  the  geodetic  survey  of  South  Africa.  Mr.  A.  Simms,  with 
his  assistants  Messrs.  Heatlie  and  Antrobus,  reached  Salisbury  on  March  31, 
having  spent  the  rainy  season  chiefly  in  experiments  at  the  Cape  with  Jaderin 
wires  for  base-measurement.  The  angles  at  fourteen  new  stations,  extending  as 
far  as  Nyamanje  (16°  30'  S.,  30°  45'  E.),  were  measured  before  the  annual  grass 
fires  put  a  stop  to  observation.  The  measurements  at  eleven  points  already 
beaconed,  and  at  four  or  five  still  to  be  selected,  were  left  over  for  completion  in 
1901.  A  base-line  near  Gwibe  was  measured  in  November  and  December,  1901, 
and  the  Jaderin  wires  sent  to  the  Cape  for  recomparison  with  the  standard  bars, 
the  result  being  to  show  that  all  the  wires  had  apparently  contracted  about  one 
part  in  100,000  between  August  17  and  September  3, 1900,  and  January  16-23, 
1901.  Progress  was  made  duriog  the  year  with  the  operations  of  the  Anglo- 
German  Boundary  Survey,  in  spite  of  difficulties  of  water-supply  and  transport, 
a  base-line  having  been  measured  near  Gobabi's  in  22°  S.  Work  has  been  in 
progress  for  the  re-reduction  of  the  survey  made  by  Captain  Bailey  in  1859-62 
along  the  south  coast  of  Cape  Colony,  the  original  printed  report  having  been  full 
of  typographical  errors.  Operations  for  the  proposed  measurement  of  a  great  arc 
of  the  meridian  along  the  30th  degree  will  probably  be  commenced  in  the  south 
between  Natal  and  the  Limpopo,  as  soon  as  the  country  is  in  a  sufficiently  settled 
state.  The  project  has  the  full  support  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  and  a  resolution  of 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  its  promoter  was  passed  at  the  Paris  meeting  of  the 
International  Geodetic  Association  in  September,  1900. 
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Surveys  in  the  Hudion  Bay  Region.— A  seoond  report  of  progreei  in  the 
exploration  of  the  coontry  between  Northern  Quebec  and  James  bay  was  printed 
last  year  by  order  of  the  Canadian  legislature.  The  work,  which  extends  and 
completes  that  carried  oat  by  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  as  described  in  the  Journal  for 
July,  1897,  has  been  executed  (1897-99)  by  Mr.  Henry  O'SulliTan,  Inspector  of 
Surreys  for  the  Proyinoe  of  Quebec,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Colonization 
and  Mines  in  that  province.  The  general  nature  of  the  country  was  so  well 
described  by  Dr.  Bell  that  Mr.  0*Sulli7an's  report,  which  gives  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  his  various  routes  in  the  area  lying  between  Lake  St.  John,  Lake  Mistas- 
fcini,  and  the  south  end  of  James  bay,  adds  little  to  oor  knowledge  on  this  score, 
though  making  considerable  addition  to  the  minute  topography  of  the  region. 
The  results  of  Dr.  Bell's  surveys  are  confirmed  in  a  marked  degree,  few  alterations 
of  any  importance  being  introduced  into  his  delineations  of  the  complicated 
systems  of  rivers  and  lakes,  with  their  extremely  winding  contours.  The  most 
important  of  the  new  routes  lay  in  the  tract  to  the  south  of  liske  Mistassini, 
stretching  westward  to  Waswanipi  lake,  where  a  good  deal  of  new  detail  was  filled 
in.  Altitudes  were  taken  along  all  the  routes,  and  a  section  of  the  country  from  Lake 
St.  John  to  James  bay  is  added  to  the  large  map.  This  contains  a  large  amount 
of  minute  work,  but  the  fineness  of  the  drawing  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  from 
it  a  general  idea  of  the  hydrographical  system.  Mr.  O^SuUivan  adds  some  remarks 
on  the  prospects  of  the  country,  and  the  '^best  means  for  its  development.  At 
present  want  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world  causes  the  resources  of 
the  whole  region  to  lie  dormant  and  to  be  of  little  value  to  any  one,  and  Mr. 
0*Sullivan  sees  little  prospect  of  a  successful  opening  of  a  sea-route  through  Hudson 
strait.  But  with  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  south,  he  thinks  they  will  in 
time  be  utilized.  The  enormous  forest  wealth  is  at  {vesent  that  most  capable  of 
exploitation,  and  this  by  the  utilization  of  the  great  rivers.  The  mouth  of  the 
Little  Nottawai  (the  Broadback  river  of  Dr.  Bell)  is  said  to  be  the  most  advan- 
tageously situated  for  extensive  pulp  industries,  a  special  advantage  being  the 
fact  that  water-power  can  probably  be  had  on  it  close  to  Ude- water.  It  has  many 
large  lakes  as  reservoirs,  and  its  ordinary  low-water  flow  is  reckoned  at  25,000 
cubic  feet  per  second.  Mr.  O'Sullivan  considers  that  the  whale  and  other  fisheries 
of  Hudson  bay,  and  the  various  indications  of  minerals  throughout  the  entire 
region,  must  sooner  or  later  call  for  direct  railway  communication ;  and  he  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  Quebec  will  have  its  coimterpart  on  James  bay,  both 
lying  on  the  track  of  the  shortest  trans-continental  I'me  of  railway.  In  the  last 
section  of  the  report  he  discusses  the  various  routes  which  have  been  proposed  for 
a  railway  in  the  light  of  hb  knowledge  of  the  surface  features  of  the  coimtry.  As 
a  colonization  road,  he  favours  a  line  running  frx)m  Lake  St.  John  to  James  bay, 
but  as  part  of  a  future  trans-continental  system,  as  well  as  for  the  development 
of  the  lumber  industries,  a  more  direct  line  from  Quebec  to  the  bay,  leaving  the 
existing  Lake  St.  John  line  about  77  miles  from  Quebec,  and  following  the  upper 
valley  of  the  St.  Maurice,  would  be  preferable. 

Tlie  Biyer-syttem  of  Conneetiont — A  careful  and  instructive  study  of  the 
river-system  of  Connecticut  as  determined  in  its  main  features  by  the  geological 
Btnicture  planes  of  the  country  has  lately  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hobbs,  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  in  the  twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  which  department 
the  full  results  are  printed  (Part  iii.,  1901,  pp.  1-162).  A  summary  of  the  most 
important  facts  brought  out  by  the  study  is  given  by  Mr.  Hobbs  in  the  Journal  of 
Geology  (vol.  ix.  No.  6,  1901).     Although  the  apparent  rektionship  between  the 
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fault-directions  of  a  country  and  those  of  the  stream-channels  has  been  pointed  oat 
bj  various  observers,  the  writer  believes  that  the  only  detailed  studies  which  have 
been  made  establishing  the  definite  relationship  between  the  two  systems  are  his 
own  in  the  Pomperaug  valley  region  of  Connecticut,  and  that  of  Brdgger  in 
Southern  Norway.  The  results  of  both  are  equally  remarkable.  In  the  region 
studied  by  BrSgger,  almost  every  valley  and  cleft  was  found  to  be  formed  along  a 
fault-fissure;  while  the  correspondence  proved  to  exist  in  Connecticut  by  Mr. 
Hobbs  between  drainage  lines  and  structure  planes  is,  as  he  says,  far  too  close  to 
be  accidental.  In  the  Pomperaug  valley  area  the  crust  is  divided,  by  various 
intersecting  series  of  parallel,  nearly  vertical,  joints  and  faults,  into  a  large  number 
of  orographic  blocks,  the  smallest  of  which  measure,  quite  generally,  about  50 
paces  by  100,  regularity  of  spacing  of  the  fault-lines  being  as  marked  as  their 
parallelism.  The  most  common  directions  of  the  joints  and  corresponding  faults 
are  approximately  N.  34°  W.,  N.  55°  E.,  N.  5°  W.,  and  N.  16°  E.  The  first  two 
of  these  are  nearly  normal  to  each  other,  but  the  larger  throws  within  the  region 
seem  generally  to  have  taken  place  in  the  directions  N.  55°  E.  and  N.  5°  W.,  which 
give  the  directions  of  the  sides  of  the  smallest  or  ''unit "  blocks,  which  are  equivalent 
to  two  rhombic  prisms  in  contact  along  one  side.  The  various  fault-directions  are 
shown  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  diagonals  of  single  "unit'*  blocks,  and  of 
associations  of  these  forming  composite  blocks  {e.g,  three  units  long  and  two  wide, 
four  long  and  seven  wide,  etc.).  The  whole  system  of  fault-planes  may  be 
explained  as  due  to  compressive  stresses,  the  resultant  of  which  acted  in  a  direction 
normal  to  the  axis  of  Green  mountain  folding  (N.  ±  80°  W.).  The  fault-direc- 
tions can  only  be  traced  with  precision  in  the  Newark  beds  of  the  Pomperaug 
basin,  bat  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  extend  beyond  this  to  the  wider  area,  of 
which  the  whole  Connecticut  valley  is  but  a  part,  which  seems  to  have  been  subject 
to  the  same  general  stress.  In  the  Pomperaug  valley  it  was  found  that  the  streams, 
large  and  small,  for  considerable  distances,  adhere  with  great  fidelity  to  the  direc- 
tions of  some  of  the  principal  faults,  and  on  extending  the  study,  first  to  the 
Shepaug  basin  and  subsequently  to  still  wider  areas,  up  to  that  roughly  coextensive 
with  the  state  of  Connecticut,  that  the  same  directions  were  maintained  more  or 
less  closely  by  the  watercourses.  Maps  are  given  in  which  the  river  system  has 
been  traced  from  the  U.S.  G^logical  Survey  Atlas  Sheets,  and  the  principal  fault 
directions  above  mentioned  have  been  added;  the  correspondence  between  the 
two  systems,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  direction  N.  44°  W.,  being  very  striking. 
Origin  of  the  Hame  '*  Cape  Vome.*''-Prof.  Qeorge  Davidson  some  time 
ago  set  himself  the  task  of  elucidating  the  origin  of  the  appellation  Cape  Nome, 
which  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  those  to  whom  the  question  has  suggested  itself. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  unsuccessful,  but  has  at  last  obtained  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  which  supplies  an  interesting  example  of  the  extraordinary  corruptions 
to  which  legends  in  maps  may  be  subject.  It  is  given  in -the  National  Geographic 
Magazine  for  November,  1901.  Prof.  Davidson  traced  the  Dame  back  to  the 
British  Admiralty  chart  of  1853,  but  no  further,  it  not  having  appeared  in  Tebenkof  s 
great  Atlas  published  in  1848-52.  It  seemed  highly  probable  that  the  name  was 
given  during  the  cruises  of  the  Franklin  rescue  ships  Herald  and  Plover  (1845-51), 
but  no  published  account  of  their  voyages  contained  anything  to  throw  light  on 
the  question.  Applying  to  the  present  hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty  with  a 
view  to  finding  whether  the  name  appeared  among  the  lists  of  officers  of  the  Herald 
and  Plover^  Prof.  Davidson  at  last  obtained  the  wished- for  solution,  though  not 
in  the  way  expected.  It  is  supplied  by  an  officer  who  was  on  board  the  Herald 
when  the  manuscript  chart  of  the  Cape  Nome  region  was  constructed.  On  this  chart 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Cape  had  no  name  by  the  insertion  of  the 
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remark  *'?  name  "against  it.  The  note  of  interrogation  appears  to  have  been 
inked  in  by  a  draughtsman  on  the  Herald,  and  appeared  as  '^  C.  Name,**  but,  the 
a  being  indistinct,  was  interpreted  by  the  Admiralty  draughtsman  as  Gape  Nome, 
ippeariDg  so  in  the  chart  of  1853  and  in  all  subsequent  maps. 

The  Coita  Bioa— Columbia  Frontier.--It  appears  that  the  award  given 
in  September,  1900,  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  in  the  frontier 
qoestioD  between  Costa  Rica  and  (Columbia  has  not  finally  removed  the  possibility 
of  misonderiitanding  in  the  matter.  The  obvious  interpretation  of  the  award  gave 
to  Columbia  the  whole  of  the  Tarire  basin,  thus  thrusting  a  wedge  of  Columbian 
territory  far  within  the  normal  course  of  the  line  as  shown  on  previous  maps. 
This  was  the  view  taken  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Seler  in  Petermann$  MUteUungen 
for  December,  1900,  and  in  the  accompanying  map,  both  of  which  were  reproduced 
without  question  early  in  1901  by  the  Institute  Fisico-G^grafico  de  Costa  Rica 
in  its  bulletin.  Recurring  to  the  question,  however,  this  paper  has  since  questioned 
the  correctness  of  Prof.  Seler's  views,  lowing  that  the  award  of  the  whole 
Tirire  basin  to  Columbia  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  compromise  which  formed 
the  basis  for  the  consideration  of  the  case  by  the  arbitrator.  In  a  new  map  given 
in  the  bulletin  of  the  Institute,  the  line  is  shown  as  running  southwards  across  the 
Tarire  basin  in  order  to  reach  the  continental  water-parting  which  afterwards 
fonns  the  boundary,  though  it  is  not  clearly  shown  how  this  can  be  squared  with 
tb  terms  of  the  award.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  these  were  incorrectly 
reported  at  the  time  in  all  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  which  referred  to  the 
matter.  Tet  in  the  November  number  of  the  Geographiiche  Zeitschrift,  a  note 
appears  in  which  the  line  is  said  to  start  from  the  coast  at  Monkey  or  Carreta 
Point,  and  follow  the  ridge  bounding  the  Tarire  basin  on  the  souths  not  north  as 
originally  reported.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Costa  Rican  map,  which  is  said 
to  embody  the  results  of  the  latest  surveys,  shows  a  second  river  named  Tararia 
soQth  of  the  Tarire  basin,  and  it  seems  possible  that  a  confusion  between  the  two 
rivers  may  account  for  the  varying  interpretations  of  the  award. 

Tides  and  Sandbanks  in  the  La  Plata  Estuary.— An  attempt  to  corre- 
late the  contours  of  the  ground  in  the  La  Plata  estuary  with  the  influence  of  the 
tidal  ligime  has  lately  been  made  by  the  Argentine  engineer,  J.  Figueroa,  who  has 
worked  out,  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  the  results  of  surveys  on  the 
coasts  of  the  republic.  His  observations  on  the  La  Plata  estuary  appear  in  a  work 
entitled  *  Estudios  sobre  puertos  de  la  provincia  de  Buenos  Aires/  an  extract  from 
which  is  given  in  part  vii.  of  the  Annalen  derEydrographie  for  1901.  The  outer 
pvt  of  the  estuary  is  obstructed  off  Montevideo  by  a  group  of  sandbanks  (Archi- 
medee,  English,  and  Rouen  banks),  between  which  and  the  coast  on  either  side 
are  deeper  channels,  both  of  which  trend  towards  Montevideo,  the  more  southerly  . 
^wing  the  curvature  of  Samborombon  bay.  The  same  general  features  are 
repeated  above  Montevideo,  the  centre  of  the  estuary  being  again  obstructed  by 
the  Great  and  Little  Ortiz  banks,  with  deeper  water  on  either  side.  The  western 
diaonel  is,  however,  shut  off  by  a  continuous  bar  from  the  outer  deeps.  The 
^  phenonaena  to  which  the  formation  of  the  banks  is  attributed  are  thus 
described.  The  state  of  the  water  at  different  parts  of  the  estuary  varies  immensely 
M  the  same  moment,  high  water  occurring  so  high  up  as  Buenos  Aires  much 
earlier  than  at  Cape  San  Antonio,  the  southern  portal  of  the  estuary,  while  the 
ebb  actually  begins  at  Montevideo  simultaueously  with  the  flood  at  Cape  San 
Antonio.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  the  tidal  wave  which  passes  Montevideo  and 
Qttkes  its  influence  felt  in  the  inner  part  of  the  estuary,  is  not  the  same  as  that 
which  shows  itself  between  Cape  San  Antonio  and  the  northern  end  of  Sambo- 
nnnbon  bay.    The  first  or  northern  wave  comes  from  the  east  and  south-east ; 
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opposite  Fiedras-Huk  it  divides  into  two,  one  branch  ascending  the  river  as  a  flood- 
wave,  the  other  making  its  way  as  an  ebb  to  Samborombon  bay.  The  second  or 
southern  wave  runs  as  a  flood-wave  north-east  past  Gape  San  Antonio,  but  then 
joins  the  outflowing  stream,  and  is  carried  with  it  towards  the  east.  In  this  way 
Sefior  Figueror  explains  (1)  the  dififerences  in  the  time  of  high  water ;  (2)  the 
banks  formed  east  of  Piedras  Huk,  the  point  at  which  the  two  main  streams 
separate ;  (3)  the  circular  form  of  Samborombon  bay ;  (4)  the  outer  banks  which 
lie  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  described  by  the  currents,  and  are  thus  the  depositing- 
ground  of  the  earthy  and  sandy  materials  brought  by  the  river  and  the  tide. 
Against  this  theory,  Herr  Herrmann,  the  writer  of  the  notice  in  the  Annalen^ 
quotes  the  experience  of  Captain  Danielssen,  who,  during  many  voyages  from  the 
south  to  Montevideo,  has  never  noticed  any  great  easterly  displacement  of  the 
water  in  the  estuary,  though  other  captains  tell  a  different  tale.  He  thinks,  also, 
that  the  tidal  phenomena  are  too  irregular,  owing  to  their  dependence  on  changing 
winds,  to  justify  Sefior  Figueroa*s  description  of  them  as  permanently  applicable. 

Ezamiiiatioii  of  the  Bio  Santa  Onus,  Patagonia.— A  detailed  survey  of 
the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  and  of  the  Lago  Argentine,  from  which  it  makes  its  exit,  was 
carried  out  at  the  close  of  1899  and  beginning  of  1900,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Minister  of  Marine  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  by  Captain  A.  R.  Iglesias,  whose 
report  on  the  results  of  his  labours  has  been  published  ofiBcially  at  Buenos  Aires. 
It  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Southern  Patagonia.  The  river 
was  ascended  in  a  steam-launch  drawing  about  3^  feet,  accompanied  by  a  six-oared 
gig  towed  astern,  the  mean  speed  maintained  when  at  full  steam  being  6  knots. 
Besides  executing  a  careful  topographical  survey  of  the  course  of  the  stream, 
Captdn  Iglesias  carried  out  scientific  observations  on  the  tides,  depth,  and  velocity 
of  the  stream,  meteorology  and  magnetism,  also  collecting  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  on  its  banks,  and  the  present  position  as  regards  its 
settlement.  He  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Felipe  Silvestri,  a  naturalist  sent  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  who  made  collections  of  birds,  fishes,  insects,  plants,  etc., 
and  generally  studied  the  geology,  fauna,  and  flora  of  the  country.  The  report 
contains  a  minute  topographical  description  of  the  course  of  the  river^  illustrated 
by  views,  as  well  as  careful  instructioos  for  its  navigation,  for  which  the  employ- 
ment of  a  steamer  drawing  3^  feet  and  capable  of  steaming  10  knots  is  recommended ; 
the  examination  having  shown  that  the  river  may  prove  of  much  use  as  a  means 
of  communication.  With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  development  of  the  country 
bordering  the  river  and  lake.  Captain  Iglesias  sums  up  as  follows:  The  lands 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  river  are  in  general  but  little  fertile,  though  suitable 
for  sheep-farming,  those  to  the  south  being  capable  of  supporting  the  larger  number 
per  square  league.  It  is  estimated  that  the  area  which  the  establishment  of 
regular  navigation  would  throw  open  to  settlement  would  support  in  all  some 
2,000,000  head  of  sheep.  A  considerable  extent  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Lago 
Argentine  presents  more  fiivourable  conditions,  stock  of  all  kinds  thriving  to  a 
surprising  degree,  while  the  land  is  suitable  for  agriculture  on  a  large  scale,  and 
the  forests  to  the  west  are  capable  of  exploitation,  both  for  exportation  and  for 
home  consumption.  The  foundation  of  a  colony  on  Lago  Argentine  is  therefore 
very  desirable,  and  in  its  interest  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  line  from  the 
Puerto  de  Santa  Cruz  to  the  lake  is  recommended. 

AVSTSALASIA  AlTD  PAOITIO   ISLAHDS. 

Iron  Ores  in  Hew  Sonth  Wales.— A  valuable  report  on  the  Iron  Ore 
deposits  of  New  South  Wales,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jaquet,  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  South  Wales  (Geology,  No.  2,  1901). 
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Although,  when  Earopean  navigators  first  reached  the  shores  of  Australia,  they 
found  the  inhabitants  without  iron,  this  was  not  owing  to  absence  of  workable 
ores,  and  it  is  now  half  a  century  since  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
the  iron-smeltiog  industry  in  New  South  Wales,  furnaces  having  been  set  going 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  near  Mittagong,  on  the  southern  railway,  and 
at  Lithgow,  on  the  western.  The  quality  of  the  ore  and  of  the  iron  produced  was 
excellent,  and  pig-iron  wta  even  exported  in  1867  to  the  United  States.  But  the 
expense  of  carriage  of  coal  and  limestone,  and  the  high  price  of  labour,  raised  the 
cost  of  the  product  to  a  prohibitive  extent.  The  question  of  renewed  experiments 
has  been  continually  before  the  public  of  late  years,  though  hitherto  without 
result.  Mr.  Jaquet  has,  however,  now  made  a  careful  surrey  of  all  the  deposits 
of  iron  ore  known  to  eust  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  those  centres  which,  by 
reason  of  their  proximity  to  supplies  of  coal  and  limestone,  may  be  regarded  as 
suitable  for  the  establishment  of  smeltiog  works.  The  result  has  been  unexpectedly 
favourable,  the  available  supplies  of  ore  being  shown  to  be  vastly  greater  than  had 
been  anticipated.  The  most  important  deposits  are  those  at  Garooar  and  Cadia, 
lying  north-west  and  south-west  of  Blayney,  on  the  western  railway.  They  are 
distant  from  each  other  only  15  miles,  the  ore  occurring  in  a  belt  of  Ordovician 
rocks— clay-slates,  argillaceous  sandstones,  etc.,  with  interstratified  lava-flows — 
which  extends  between  the  two  places.  The  importance  of  these  beds  lies  in  their 
extent,  quality,  and  relative  proximity  to  coal  and  limestone.  Detailed  descriptions 
of  these  deposits,  and  of  various  others  which  he  has  examined,  are  given  by  Mr. 
Jaquet  in  his  report,  and  are  illustrated  by  maps  and  sections.  In  a  concluding 
chapter  the  vniter  sums  up  the  estimated  mioimum  quantity  of  ore  available  at 
the  several  localities,  and  compares  it  with  the  quantity  of  pig-iron  represented  in 
the  present  iron  imports  of  New  South  Wales  and  Australasia  as  a  whole,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Goghlan,  the  (Government  statistician.  The  result  is,  he 
considers,  to  show  that  there  is  sufficient  iron  ore  in  sight  in  New  South  Wales  to 
produce  all  the  iron  required  by  the  various  colonies  of  Australasia  for  many  jears. 
Explorationi  on  the  Main  Watanhed  of  Britifh  Hew  Oninoa.— An 
interesting  account  of  a  Government  Expedition,  lately  carried  out  across  the  main 
range  of  the  eastern  part  of  British  New  Guinea,  was  given  before  the  Queensland 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australia  in  April  last  by  Sir  Francis 
Winter,  chief  judicial  officer  in  the  possession.  The  expedition  is  said  to  have 
been  in  charge  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Blayney,  Captain  J.  R.  Barton,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  English, 
but  Sir  F.  Winter  seems  to  have  accompanied  the  party,  which  set  out  from 
Cheshnnt  bay  on  September  2,  apparently  in  1900,  but  the  year  is  nowhere 
stated.  Its  object  was  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  arrest  of  some  men  of  the 
Puneaburu  and  Dorevaida  tribes,  who  were  implicated  in  an  attack  on  the  village 
of  Merani,  near  Sandbank  bay ;  and  then  to  travel  eastwards  to  the  Eeveri  valley, 
which  had  been  reached  earlier  in  the  year  from  Cloudy  bay  by  Dr.  Blayney  and 
Mr.  English.  The  main  village  of  Puneaburu,  which  lies  at  a  height  of  about 
2300  feet  on  the  first  high  range,  was  reached  from  the  south  on  September  9,  but 
was  found  to  be  deserted.  It  was  defended  by  a  stockade  and  three  tree-houses. 
These  latter  are  constructed,  Sir  F.  Winter  says,  solely  for  purposes  of  defence,  and 
the  height  at  which  they  are  placed  above  the  ground  is  often  over-estimated, 
probably  never  exceeding  some  60  feet.  No  attempt  seems  ever  to  be  made  to  cut 
down  the  trees,  such  a  proceeding  being  stated  by  the  people  on  one  occasion  to 
be  quite  contrary  to  native  customs.  A  Dorevaida  village  was  next  visited  and 
foand  to  be  unenclosed  by  a  stockade,  the  people  apparently  trusting  to  the  awe 
inspired  by  their  prowess.  They  had,  however,  dtserted  their  village,  though 
three  men  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as  three  of  the  Puneaburu  men,  were  captured 
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during  the  stay  of  the  expedition  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  are  now  under- 
goiog  sentence  at  Port  Moresby,  having  had  their  queues  cut  off — this  giving  the 
authorities  a  hold  over  prisoners,  as  the  possession  of  the  hair  is  thought  to  give 
the  possessor  a  power  of  bewitching  the  original  owner.  The  party  now  proceeded 
eastward  along  the  crest  of  the  Puneaburu  range,  through  frequent  mist  and  rain. 
The  whole  country  was  forest-clad,  involving  incessant  labour  in  cutting  a  track, 
while  constant  ascents  and  descents  were  necessary.  The  highest  point  reached 
was  about  4500  feet  above  sea- level.  On  September  29  an  open  country  was 
reached,  and  friendly  relations  established  with  a  village  of  the  Akaude  tribe,  who 
are  at  constant  enmity  with  the  Puneaburu  and  Dorevaida  tribes,  as  well  as  their 
northern  neighbours.  It  was  found  that  the  main  water-parting  had  been  crossed, 
the  rivers  now  flowing  north,  apparently  to  the  Musa,  first  explored  by  Sir  W. 
Macgregor  in  1895.  Of  these  the  Adau  and  Domara  (both  of  which  were  heard  of 
by  Sir  W.  Macgregor  as  branches  of  the  Musa)  seem  to  unite  to  form  the  eastern 
branch  of  that  river.  A  map,  constructed  by  Captain  Barton,  accompanies  the 
paper,  and  shows  the  Adaua  as  flowing  south-west  from  the  south  side  of  Mount 
Suckling,  and  after  traversing  the  Eeveri  valley,  turning  abruptly  north  through  a 
deep  gorge  in  the  Mount  Suckling  range.  This  will  not,  therefore,  constitute  the 
main  divide,  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  This  is  placed  some  12  miles  north 
of  Cloudy  bay,  its  elevation  being  here  only  2300  feet.  As  before  stated,  however, 
the  Puneaburu  range,  on  which  Mount  Clarence  is  thought  to  lie,  is  considerably 
higher. 

POLAB  BEOI0N8. 
Peary's  Work  in  1900  and  1901. — We  have  been  favoured  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club  with  copies  of  letters  sent  home  last  autumn  by  the 
explorer,  describing  in  outline  the  operations  of  his  expedition  from  May,  1900,  to 
the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  JEric  in  the  summer  of  1901.  On  May  4, 1900,  Peary, 
having  sent  back  two  natives  he  had  with  him  from  Cape  Britannia  (Cape  North)^ 
continued  along  the  Greenland  coast  with  Henson  and  one  £skimo,  reaching 
Lookwood^s  farthest  on  May  8,  Cape  Washington  the  next  day,  and  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  land  on  May  13,  in  83°  39'  N.,  30°  20^  W.  It  was  after  the 
northward  advance  to  83°  50'  N.  that  the  route  was  continued  along  the  coast,  the 
turning  point  being  approximately  in  83°  N.,  25°  W.,  where  dense  fog,  accompanied 
by  a  severe  storm,  made  a  further  advance  impossible.  On  the  return  open  water 
was  met  with  off  various  capes,  rendering  progress  precarious  at  times.  The 
animals  shot  or  seen  during  the  journey  included  musk-oxen,  bears,  a  hare,  a  wolf, 
seals,  and  ptarmigan.  Peary  reached  Fort  Conger  on  June  10,  and  found  that 
during  his  absence,  Dr.  Dedrich  had  secured  a  number  of  musk-oxen  and  seals, 
established  caches,  and  brought  up  stores  from  the  south.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  hunting  was  prosecuted  in  various  directions,  and  was  resumed  again  in 
the  early  part  of  1901,  much  of  the  winter  having  been  spent  in  igloos,  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  game  killed  in  various  localities.  The  start  north  was  delayed, 
owing  to  the  symptoms  of  anaamia  manifested  by  all  the  party,  and  when,  on  April 
5,  Peary  finally  left  Fort  Conger  with  Henson  and  an  Eskimo,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  condition  of  neither  men  nor  dogs  was  such  as  to  admit  of  a 
possibility  of  reaching  the  pole.  Peary  turned  on  reaching  Lincoln  bay,  and  having 
joined  the  rest  of  the  expedition,  the  entire  party  moved  south  on  April  17,  soon 
getting  news  of  the  Windtvardy  which  Peary  reached  at  Payer  harbour  on  June  6. 
The  ship  was  Fawn  free  of  the  ice  on  July  3,  and  steamed  across  to  Lyttelton 
island,  afterwards  proceeding  to  Whale  sound  before  the  arrival  of  the  Erik, 
Peary  hoped  to  explore  the  western  side  of  EUesmere  Land  during  the  autumn, 
and  in  the  winter  to  collect  a  large  quantity  of  dog-food  at  Cape  D'Urville, 
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pQshiog  on  in  the  spring  via  Fort  Conger  to  a  point  on  the  North  Grinnel-land 
eoaat,  and  thence  due  north. 

Itopoted  Expedition  to  the  Vorthera  Magnetic  Pole.— An  expedition 
18  being  organized  in  Cbristiania  for  the  aocnrate  determination^  of  the  present 
posidon  of  the  northern  magnetic  pole,  difloovered  bj  Sir  James  Ross  in  Boothia 
Felix  in  1831.  Its  leader  is  to  be  Captain  Boald  Amundsen,  who  accompanied 
the  Belgian  Antarctic  Expedition  of  1897-99  as  first  officer,  and  is  well  qualified 
for  the  task  by  his  training  both  as  a  sesmwn  and  as  a  magnetician.  Last  summer 
he  made  an  experimental  trip  to  the  north  in  the  Norwe^^an  whaler  Ofla.  It  is 
nmcertain  whether  the  expedition  will  start  during  the  present  year  or  in  1903. 

Arriyal  of  the  "Disooyery**  at  Lyttelton,  H.Z.— The  arrival  of  the 
Ditcoveiy  at  Lyttelton,  N.Z.,  at  midnight,  November  28,  has  been  announced. 
The  ship  had  entered  the  pack-ice  in  lat  63*5%  long.  141^  E.,  but  pressure  of  time 
pTOTented  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  ice.  Interesting  collections  have  been 
made,  and  a  party  landed  on  Maoquarie  island  for  a  few  hours,  obtaining  some  live 
penguins  and  their  eggs,  as  well  as  some  seals.  The  Diaoovery  is  said  to  have 
hehaved  admirably  in  rough  weather.  The  small  leak  which  had  developed  itself 
aeoessitated  the  ship's  going  into  dry  dock  for  caulking,  but  this  proving  ineffectual, 
the  steel  bow-plates  were  removed,  and  the  cause  of  the  leak  discovered  in  some 
rivet  boles  which  had  been  bored  through  the  sheathing  and  planking.  The  defect 
bis  now  been  made  good,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  voyage  would  be  continued 
on  December  21.    All  on  board  were  in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 

The  Oennan  Antarctio  Expedition.— The  Times  correspondent  at  Cape 
Town  announced  the  arrival  there  of  the  (German  antarctic  ship  Gatu$  on 
November  23.  This  date  was,  we  believe,  somewhat  later  than  that  put  down  in 
^  programme  of  the  voyage  for  arrival  at  Cape  Town,  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
voyage  seems  to  have  been  very  successful,  the  soundings  and  other  scientific 
obeervations  having  already  given  valuable  results.  On  reaching  the  Cape  Verde 
islsnds  about  the  middle  of  September,  Dr.  von  Drygalski  despatched  a  first 
officisl  report  on  the  progress  of  the  expedition  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
tnd  it  has  been  since  communicated  to  the  public  and  printed  in  such  journals  as 
I^etermanns  MiUeilungen  and  the  Verluindlungen  of  the  Berlin  Geographical 
Bociety.  Down  to  the  arrival  at  the  Cape  Yerdes  the  weather  had  been  entirely 
free  finom  disturbances,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hours  near  Madeira,  the 
«hip  had  proceeded  under  sail  only.  As  a  sailer  the  Gauss  proved  somewhat 
jlower  than  had  been  hoped,  even  under  a  brisk  breeze,  7  knots  being  the  maximum 
speed  yet  attained.  This  may,  it  is  thought,  be  due  to  the  heavy  load  carried, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  hull  had  become  somewhat  foul.  The  ship  left  the 
Elbe  on  August  15,  sighted  Madeira  on  the  30th,  but  did  not  enter  port,  and 
dropped  anchor  in  Porto  Grande,  SSo  Vicente,  on  September  11.  The  scientific 
work  commenced  with  the  installation  and  testing  of  the  various  instruments. 
Successful  soundings  were  carried  out  on  the  Josephine  bank,  giving  as  a  result 
487  metres  (266  fathoms)  in  37°  0'  N.,  14°  4'  W.,  and  2490  metres  (1361  fathoms) 
in  36°  42'  N.,  14°  5'  W.  Meteorological,  physical,  and  biological  observations  had 
also  been  commenced,  aod  the  stay  at  Porto  Grande  was  utilized  for  the  careful 
determination  of  the  amount  of  deviation  on  the  Oauss^  while  a  pendulum 
observation  and  geological  and  anthropometrical  researches  were  carried  out  on 
Aore.  As  regards  the  future  work  of  the  expedition,  a  third  official  statement 
has  been  issued  in  Germany,  from  which  we  gather  the  following  additional 
detuls.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  charter  a  steamer  to  convey  from  Sydney 
to  Kerguelen  the  dogs — procured  at  Vladivostok  and  presented  to  the  expedition 
by  a  German  commercial  agent — the  coal-supply  (from  New  Zealand)  to  replenish 
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the  stock  consamed  duriog  the  voyage  out,  and  two  scientific  members  of  the 
Kergaelen  scientific  station.  This  vessel,  which  left  Sydney  on  October  12,  will 
await  the  arrival  of  the  Gauss  at  Kerguelen  and  bring  back  the  latest  intelligence 
as  to  the  course  of  the  voyage.  The  work  at  the  Kerguelen  station  will  be  carried 
cm  until  March  1, 1903.  International  co-operation,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
magnetic  research,  has  been  extended — beyond  the  share  undertaken  by  the  other 
antarctic  expeditions — ^by  the  arrangement  for  observations,  not  only  at  the 
Argentine  station  on  Staten  island ,  but  at  other  sonthem  observatories,  and  even 
on  ships  making  voyages  beyond  the  30th  parallel.  An  important  gap  in  the 
system  has  been  filled  by  the  establishment  of  a  German  station  at  Samoa.  The 
observations  will  be  continued  from  February  1,  1902,  to  March  1, 1903.  The 
total  estimated  expense  of  the  expedition  has  been  considerably  added  to  since 
the  first  estimate  of  £60,000  (apart  from  the  Kerguelen  station)  was  made.  It  is 
now  reckoned  at  £75,000. 

OXHSBAL. 

The  'Oeographioal  Teacher.'— The  first  number  of  the  Oeographical  Teacher, 
the  issue  of  which  was  recorded  in  the  Journal  for  November,  gives  good  promise 
that  the  magazine  will  prove  of  real  value  to  the  teachers  of  geography  as  a 
means  of  intercommunication  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  and  ventilation  of 
difficulties  met  with  in,  the  work  of  improving  the  status  of  geographical  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  In  an  introductory  statement  explaining  the  objects  held  in 
view  by  its  promoters,  Mr.  Freshfield  once  more  dwells  on  the  need  that  exists  for 
such  an  improvement,  though  he  sees  encouraging  signs  that  we  are  at  last  on 
the  way  to  this  end.  Among  the  articles  which  deal  with  special  aspects  of  geo- 
graphical teaching,  the  following  may  be  specially  mentioned.  Mr.  T.  G-.  Rooper 
describes  in  turn  the  various  methods  which  have  been  introduced  with  success  in 
Germany,  all  of  which,  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  present  to  the  mind  in  preparing 
the  limplest  course  of  lessons  in  geography.  Mr.  Andrews  shows  the  use  that  may 
be  made  of  maps  for  the  purpose  of  correlating  facts,  the  connection  of  ipriiich  may 
not  be  obvious  to  the  student  at  first  sight,  such  as,  e,g.f  the  rainfall  of  Africa  and 
the  main  features  of  its  vegetation.  Dr.  Herbertson  insists  on  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  the  world  as  a  whole  as  well  as  of  the  home  district,  pointing  out  the 
four  principal  distributions — configuration,  climate,  vegetation,  and  occupations  of 
men,  which  must  be  studied  in  their  broad  outlines  if  geography  is  to  be  truly  educa- 
tive. An  outline  of  the  first  of  these  distributions  is  given  as  a  first  instalment. 
Miss  J.  B.  Reynolds  discusses  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  organization  of  school 
excursions,  and  describes  those  which  she  has  been  able  to  carry  out  while  teaching 
in  an  intermediate  school  at  Cardiff,  as  well  as  one  to  the  Lake  District  organized 
in  1900  in  connection  with  the  Girls'  High  School  at  KendaL  Mr.  F.  J.  Wilkinson 
examines  some  recent  examination  papers  in  geography,  and  shows  how  far  they 
still  are  from  helping  to  call  out  the  pupil's  intelligence  and  reasoning  powerF, 
mere  "  memory  questions  "  still  forming  a  preponderating  proportion  of  those  set 
at  such  examinations  as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals,  that  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  and  the  Military  Entrance  examination.  This  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  a  good  beginning  has  been  made,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  Mr.  Freshfield  says, 
that  the  interest  in  the  subject  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  body  of  capable  contributors 
and  interested  readers  such  as  may  justify  the  continuance  of  the  undertaking. 

Formula  for  Biyer-onrrents.  Ibratnm.— In  the  note  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Journal  on  Herr  Siedek's  improved  formula  for  the  rate  of  currents 
in  rivers,  a  mistake  occurs  in  the  fundamental^equation  for  the^speed  of  a  normal 
stream.    In  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  ^B  should  read  ^B. 
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Edward  John  Eyre. 

THBlast  Bonriyor  of  the  intrepid  band  of  exploren  who,  in  the  middle  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  began  to  throw  light  on  the  rast  interior  of  the  Australian 
continent  has  passed  away  in  the  person  of  Edward  John  Eyre,  who  died  at 
Waheddon  Manor,  Taristock,  on  Noyember  30  last.  Bom  in  1815,  Mr.  Eyre  had 
reached  the  adyanced  age  of  eighty-six,  and  so  long  a  time  had  passed  sioce  the  date 
of  the  eyents  which  brought  his  name  prominently  before  the  public  that  many 


KDWABD  JOHH  ETRS. 

probably  haye  been  surprised  to  learn  that  the  early  Australian  explorer  had  so 
^roatliyed  all  his  contemporaries  as  to  see  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  latter  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  retirement  at  his  country  home  in 
Befonshire. 

Edward  John  Eyre  was  the  son  of  the  Rey.  Anthony  Eyre,  a  Yorkshire  clergy - 
man,  and  was  educated  at  Louth  and  Sedbergh  Grammar  Schools.    At  the  age  «.  f 
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seventeen  he  went  out  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Australia,  devoting  himself  first  to 
sheep-farming  in  New  South  Wales,  and  afterwards  to  the  transport  of  stock  from 
that  colony  to  the  then  newly  opened  tracts  of  South  Australia.  Here  he  settled  for 
a  time  on  the  lower  Murray  river,  at  a  period  when  the  attention  of  the  colonists 
was  eagerly  directed  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  tracts  of  pastoral  country 
beyond  the  inhospitable  zone  which  bounded  the  Adelaide  district  on  the  north  and 
west  It  was  imagined  that  a  route  might  be  discovered  leading  to  the  pastoral 
districts  west  of  the  Great  Australian  bight,  the  country  bordering  which  was  then 
absolutely  unknown.  Mr.  Eyre,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  a  search  towards  the 
north  was  more  likely  to  lead  to  good  results,  and  on  being  placed  in  command  of  an 
expedition  (1840),  his  first  efforts  were  directed  to  this  quarter  of  the  compass.  They 
all  proved  fruitless,  the  advance  being  stopped  by  the  desolate,  mud-fringed  shores 
of  Lake  Torrens,  and  the  explorer  determined  to  change  his  plans  and  make  one 
more  attempt  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  shore  of  the  great  bight.  On  this 
hazardous  enterprise  he  was  accompanied  only  by  one  other  white — a  faithful 
servant  who  had  been  his  factotum  on  the  expedition — and  three  native  boys,  the 
rest  of  the  party  being  sent  back  to  Adelaide. 

The  hardships  encountered  by  Mr.  Eyre  in  this  first  plunge  into  the  unknown 
deserts  between  South  and  Western  Australia  have  had  few  parallels  in  the 
history  of  exploration.  Water  was  met  with  at  rare  intervals  and  small  quantity 
among  the  sandhills  which  occasionally  vary  the  desolate  surfsMse  of  the  country, 
and  the  transport  of  the  impedimenta  across  the  wide  intervening  spaces  was,  in 
the  enfeebled  condition  of  the  horses,  almost  beyond  the  powers  of  the  small 
company.  When  little  more  than  half  the  distance  to  King  George's  sound  had 
been  traversed,  and  the  party  was  thus  far  from  all  hope  of  relief,  a  catastrophe 
occurred,  which  left  the  leader  with  one  native  boy  and  practically  no  resources, 
600  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement  This  was  the  murder  of  his  white  com- 
panion by  two  of  the  natives,  and  the  desertion  of  these  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  supplies.  For  some  time  Mr.  Eyre  and  his  one  companion  pushed  on,  killing 
the  horses  at  intervals  and  supporting  themselves  on  the  flesh,  until  at  last  provi- 
dentially relieved  by  a  French  whaler,  which  happened  to  be  cruising  in  the  bight ; 
the  remainder  of  the  route  to  King  George's  sound  being  then  safely  accomplished. 
An  account  of  this  and  earlier  journeys  was  given  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
Society's  Journal,  and  more  in  detail  in  a  work  entitled  '  Journals  of  Expeditions  of 
Discovery  into  Central  Australia  and  overland  to  King  George's  Sound  in  1840-41.* 

With  this  memorable  journey  Mr.  Eyre's  geographical  work  ceased,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  career  can  only  be  briefly  touched  upon.  After  holding  the 
post  of  resident  magistrate  and  protector  of  natives  on  the  Murray  river  for  a 
time,  he  returned  to  England  in  1845,  and  received  various  colonial  appointments, 
ending  with  that  of  (jK)vemor  of  Jamaica  in  1864.  Into  the  history  of  the  stormy 
events  connected  with  his  governorship  we  cannot  enter.  For  his  conduct  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Negro  insurrection  he  was,  as  is  well  known,  brought  to  trial  on 
his  return  to  this  country,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  retired  on  a 
peosion  in  1864.  For  his  great  Australian  journey  he  had  received  the  Founder's 
medal  of  our  Society  in  1843,  and  had  been,  since  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson, 
the  oldest  surviving  recipient  of  the  honour. 


Dr.  John  Stopford  Taylor. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Taylor,  who  died  at  his  residence,  6,  Grove  Park,  Lodge  Lane,  Liverpool, 
on  November  11,  1901,  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  one  of  our  oldest  members, 
having  joined  the  Society  as  far  back  as  1854.    He  had  long  been  known  and 
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refpected  in  Liverpool,  in  whicli  city  he  was  formerly  ntedioal  officer  of  health,  and 
an  anient  pioneer  of  Fanitary  reform.  Although  rarely  ahle  to  attend  its  meetings, 
he  took  a  warm  interest  in  everything  connected  with  the  Society,  though  he  had 
for  some  time  been  in  failing  health.  For  some  years  previous  to  1875  he  had 
represented  St.  Anne's  Ward  on  the  Liverpool  City  Council. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


''Ancient**  Oeography. 
Lf  the  latest  edition  of  the  Admiralty's  *  South  American  Pilot,'  part  i.,  1893,  I 
find  (p.  249)  the  following  description  of  the  most  thickly  populated,  richest,  most 
fiartile  and  productive  province  of  the  Argentine  Repuhlic  : — 

''The  south  hank  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  low,  uniform,  and  uncultivated ;  the 
only  objects  visible  from  the  offing  are  groups  of  trees,  which  are  scattered  along 
the  coast,  rendering  the  navigation  near  it  difficult.  This  coast  is  the  termination 
of  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Aires,  immense,  monotonous  plains,  resembling  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  which  extend  to  the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  420  miles  to  the 
westward.  The  only  vegetation  is  an  occasional  ombu  tree,  the  only  large  tree 
which  grows  in  the  pampas ;  it  attains  a  height  of  40  to  50  feet.  There  is  no 
water  bat  that  from  the  marshes,  and  the  only  occasional  inhabitants  are  a  miser- 
able tribe  of  Indians,  who  sometimes  visit  the  coast  for  pillage.  The  great 
quantity  of  salt  which  is  everywhere  found  on  the  soil  renders  this  country 
nninhabitable.** 

G.  E.  C. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  ROTAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETT, 
SESSION  1901-1902. 

Seeottd  Ordinary  Meeting^  Novenher  25,  1901. — Sir  Clembnts  Mareham, 
K.C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections  : — Alexander  V,  Adiassewich ;  Captain  Arthur  Charles  Aglionby,  Srd 
Batt,  Connaught  Hangers ;  John  Gregory  Apear ;  Frederick  James  Bahb,  B,Sc, ; 
Robert  Edtjoard  Bateman ;  T,  A,  V,  Best,  B,C.A,  Administration;  Neptune 
Blood  ;  James  D,  Bourchier ;  Montgomerie  Boyle ;  Bev,  Frederick  Brown  ;  Captain 
Clarence  Dalrymple  Bruce,  Dvke  of  Wellington's  Begiment;  Alfred  E,  Carrier; 
BasU  S.  Cave,  C.B. ;  David  Paine  Clark;  Gerald  C.  Clark;  Colonel  J.  Collin- 
*m,  C.B.f  Northampton  Begiment;  Fergus  Donovan;  James  H,  Earls,  M,D,f 
L,8,A, ;  WiUiam  Bateman  Fairhaim ;  William  Vere  Beeve  Fane  ;  David  Ferguson, 
MJJiJl,;  G,  E,  Franklin;  Edward  WoUaston  FritcMey ;  Harry  Bryant  Green ; 
Wmiam  Bakes ;  B.  W.  Hamilton  ;  Sydney  Herbert ;  Lieut,  Jessop  Arthur  Grey 
Button ;  AUeyne  Ireland  /  T,  N.  Kelynack,  M,D.,  M.B. C.P, ;  Arthur  Barton  Kent ; 
Hermann  Karl  WUhelmKumm;  Herbert  Bowe  Leetham;  Major  Leonard;  Bev, 
Thomas  Lewis ;  John  Livingstone ;  B,  Popham  Lobb ;  Lionel  William  Lyde ; 
Maurice  Marsden ;  Alfred  Ed,  Woodley  Mason  ;  George  Torrance  Milne ;  Captain 
B,  U.  Monck'Mason,  BoycU  Munster  Fusiliers;  Dr.  E.  Bice  Morgan;  Henry 
Mdvil  Napier;  ArUhony  Nicholl ;  Alwyn  Parker;  W,  Coulson  Parkinson, 
L.C,C,;  Bobert  Wm,  Partridge;  Jas,  Brttce  Pearson,  Commr,  B,I,S,  Nav,  Co.  ; 
Chas.  Pdbee;  Hesketh  Prichard;  Cornelius  Edward  Probyn;  Gilbert  Purvis; 
Beo,  Jno,  Bremner  Purvis;  Alex,  Hamilton  Bice;  Wm,  Hugh  BUey-Pearson ; 
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Robert  Dawson  Rudolf ,  M,D,  Edin,^  M,R,C,P,  Lond.;  Captain  Upton  Ruxton  ; 
Harold  Sessions,  F.R,  C.  V,8,,  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  employ  of  British  War  Office  ; 
Emilio  Silvestri;  Charles  T,  Spencer;  James  Stuart^  M.A,;  Captain  F.  A. 
Tighe,  R,F,A, ;  Paul  Robinson  Tingley ;  Robert  WooUey  Walden ;  Gerard 
Anstruther  Wathen,  B,A, ;  Louis  Webb ;  Dr.  A,  0.  Welsford,  M,D. ;  Alfred 
John  West ;  Henry  St,  John  Wileman ;  Herbert  Williams ;  Rev,  James  Wolfenden, 
D.D,;  Captain  M.  E,  WUloughbyy  2nd  Bengal  Lancers,  D,A.A.G,  Bengal 
Command;  Sub-Lieut,  Jno,  George  Wood,  R,N,R,,  Navigating  Officer,  White 
Star  Line;  Percy  Wyndham,  B,A,,  Indian  Civil  Service, 

Honorary  Corrrspondinq  Member. 

Captain  Ernesto  de  Vasconcdlos  {Secretary  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Lisbon), 

The  Paper  read  was  :— 

**  A  Foiirth  Journey  in  Persia,  1897-1901."    By  Major  Molesworth  Sykes. 

Dr.  Yaughan  Cornish  exhibited  a  cinematograph  representation  of  the  Severn 
bore. 


Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  December  9,  1901. — Sir  Clements  Markham, 
K.C.B.,  President,  in  the  'Chair. 

Elections. — Robert  L,  Barrett,  B,A, ;  Clement  Cyril  Carter,  B,A. ;  Rev.  Eyre 
Chatterton ;  John  Charles  Codrington  Coxhead;  Robert  Alexander  Carrie ;  Francis 
Druce,  M,A.,  Oxon,,  F,R,  Met,  Soc,;  Rev.  George  William  Hanford,  M.A.  Camb, ; 
Lieut.' Colonel  J,  Hayes-Sadler,  HB.M.  Consul- General,  SomalUand;  Rev.  J. 
Jeffrey  Johnstone ;  Charles  McKinnon ;  Mark  F.  Miller ;  Joseph  J.  Nunan ; 
Colonel  Gordon  Ponsonby ;  Frederick  Schlusser ;  Philip  Hamelton  Selby ;  Arthur 
Senior ;  Clarence  Gilbert  Wood. 

The  **  Discovery  ; "  the  late  Edward  John  Eyre. 

The  President  said :  I  think  we  must  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  very 
successful  voyage  of  the  Discovery,  which  arrived  at  Lyttelton,  New  Zealand,  ten 
days  ago.  She  made  up  entirely  for  the  loss  of  time  in  the  Atlantic ;  for  the 
Discovery  is  a  ship  for  bad  weather  and  hea^y  seas,  and  is  not  so  well  adapted 
for  the  calms  of  the  equator  and  trade  winds.  She  not  only  made  a  very  rapid 
voyage,  but  also  succeeded  iu  takiog  deep-sea  soundings  and  making  a  complete 
series  of  magnetic  observations.  Our  explorers  are  now  about  to  enter  the 
Antarctic  sea  on  a  perilous  but  very  important  service.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
send  them  out  next  summer  a  relief  ship.  This  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  has 
been  very  hard  work  to  collect  the  funds  for  it,  and  it  is  still  hard  work ;  but  it 
has  to  be  done,  and  I  think  I  can  promise  you  that  it  shall  be  done. 

We  must  for  one  moment  refer  to  the  loss  of  the  father  of  our  Qold  Medallists, 
the  late  Mr.  Eyre,  who  died  at  a  good  old  age.  It  was  before  most  of  us  were  born 
that  the  great  Australian  explorer  made  that  wonderful  journey  from  Adelaide  to 
King  George's  Sound.  It  was  only  about  three  years  ago  that  I  received  a  letter 
from  him,  thanking  me  for  the  invitation  to  meet  some  of  the  premiers  of  the 
colonies — colonies  which  he  once  knew  so  well,  and  which  still  remember  him; 
and  it  was  only  about  a  fortnight  before  he  died  that  his  wife  sent  us  a  photo- 
graph of  our  venerable  Gold  Medallist,  who  has  now  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
eighty- six. 

The  Paper  read  was : — 

"  The  Glaciers  of  Kangchenjanga."    By  Douglas  W.  FreshfielJ,  Esq. 
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AddiHaiu  to  ike  LOrmff. 

By  SDWABD  HXAWOOD,  ICJL,  XArariM,  B.O JL 

To  foUowing  abbferUttoni  of  nomii  Md  the  a4{eotiyM  derirad  from  them  we 
employed  to  indioete  the  ■omoe  of  artiolee  from  other  pnhlioatione.    Qeogn^phieel 
I  aie  in  eeoh  case  written  in  fbll : — 

Mag.  s  Mftguine. 

Mem.  s  Memoin,  M^noiree. 

Met.  =  MeteorologioftL 

P.  =  Prooeedingt. 

B.  =  BoTaL 

BoT. «  Beview,  Beyne. 

8.  s  Society,  Sooitft^  Selikab. 

Sitib. »  Sitnmgiberioht. 

T.  a  TrenaeotionA. 

V.  s  Yerein. 


A.  B  Aoedemy,  Academie,  Akademla 

Abh.  s  AUiandlnngen. 

Abb.  =  Annale,  Annftl^^i^  Anni^lfln. 

E  ss  Bulletin,  Bollettino,  Boletim. 

OoB.  s  Oommeroe. 

a  Bd.  s  Oomptee  Bendni. 

Mk.  s  Brdknnde. 

6.  s  Geography,  Geographie,  Geogiaift. 

Lslutitnte^lnatitntion.  

h,  s  iBveetiya.  !  Yerh.  k  Yerhandlnngen. 

J.sJoanmL  I  W.  k  Wimenaehaft,  and  oompoonds. 

k.B.k.skaiBerliohnndk5niglioh.  ,  Z.  s  ZeitadhrifL 

ILslOtteflnngen.  i  Zap.sZapiiU. 

On  aoooont  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  worda  ootavo,  auarto^  eto.,  the  aiie  of  booke  In 
the  lilt  below  ie  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  ooyer  in  inchee  to  the  neaieft 
kiJf-inoh.    The  siie  of  the  Journal  if  10  x  6|. 

A  lelettion  of  the  worki  im  thia  lift  will  be  notieed  elaewhere  In  the  *<  JonmaL" 

SVBOPS. 

AdriaUe  8ea.  Vierieijahr$hefte  Q,  Unierrteht  1  (1901):  80-86.  Inkaeh. 

Das  Beeboden-Belief  dee  Adriatieohen  Meeres.    Yon  Prof.  J.   Lnksch.      With 
Map. 

Asitria— Alpa.        VierMoahnkefU  Q.  Unterrieht  1  (1901) :  17-80.  GiannoaL 

Der  historieche  Atlae  der  oeterreiohiaohen  Alpenl&oder  and  die  Grondkartenfrage. 
Von  Dr.  0.  Giannoni. 

Autria— Dolomitea.  Xnndt. 

Engadin-Ortler-DolomiteD.     Yon  Theodor  nod  Mand  Wandt  Zwoite  Auflage. 

Stuttgart:  Greiner  and  Pfeiffer.    (Not  dated.)    Size  11  x  7},  pp.  27d.    lUuitra- 

iiom. 

One  of  the  profoaely  illuetrated  records  of  mountain  climbing  occasionally  issued 
ukder  the  auspices  of  the  continental  Alpine  clube. 

Anstria—Sileaia.  Fez. 

Das  Gesenke.    Kine  Passstudie.    Yon  Dr.  Robert  Fox.    Festschrift  des  Geograph. 

Seminars  der  Universit&t  Breslau  zur  Begrilssung  des  XllL  Deutscben  Geo- 

grapbentages.    Pp.  178-189.    Breslau,  1901.    Size  9}  x  6^. 
On  a  celebrated  pass  through  the  mountains  of  Silesia. 
Anitria— Yienna.  Hann, 

Die  Meteorologie  von  Wien  naoh  den  Beobacbtungen  an  der  K.  K.  Meteorolog- 

iscben  Ceotral-Anstalt  1852-1900.  Yon  Julius  Hann.  Wein,  1901.    Size  12}  x  9}, 

pp.62. 

SiBiibe — ^Iron  Gate.  Bytk. 

XVIL—XIX.  Jahreih.  (1898-1900)  WurUernberg.  V.  Handdsg.  (1901) :  8-31. 

Die  Sprenguug  des  Kisernen  Thors  und  die  freie  Donausobiffabrt.    Von  M.  y. 

Eyth. 
Snope— Military  Geography.  Dentier. 

Topograph  ie  der  Feldzuge  Bobert  Guisoards  gegen  das  byzantinische  Beioh. 

Von  I>r.  Bembard  Dentzer.     Festschrift  des  Grcograph.  Seminars  der  Universitilt 

Breslau  zur  Bcgriissung  des  Xlll.  Deutscben  Geographentages.    Pp.  82-121. 

Breslau,  1901.    Size  9}  x  6}. 
The  campaign  was  undertaken  in  the  year  1081. 
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BwitMrlanil.         Jahrb.  Sehioeix.  Mpendub.  86  (1900-1901) :  210-232.  Bllbt 

Bergreiaen  nnd  Bergsteigen  in  der  Schweiz  vor  dem  19.  Jahrhundert.    Von  Dr. 
H.  DiibL     With  lUuairatioM, 


SwiteerUnd.  Le  Globe,  B.8.G.  Geneve  40  (1901) :  117-134. 

Les  populations  primitives  de  la  Suisse.    Par  M.  le  Dr.  Alex.  Schenk. 

Switserlaad— Anthropology.  B.8,  NeuehatdoUe  G.  18  (1901) :  5-52. 
Mat^rianx  pour  Tanthropologie  des  populations  priroitiyes  de  la  Suisse.    Par  le 
Dr.  Alexandre  Schenk.     With  lUuiiratiani. 

Bwitserland— OeneTa.  Pidoox. 

M^.  8.  Phy$.  et  d^HUt.  Nat.  Genive  88,  Xo.  8  (1900) :  pp.  68. 
Mtooire  snr  la  latitude  de  rObserratoire  de  Gton^ve.    Par  Justin  Pidoux. 

Bwitwrland— OUeior-burit        G.Z  7  (1901) :  459-461.  Biehter, 

Der  Gletsohersturz  von  Simpeln  am  19.  M&rz  1901.    Von  E.  Biohter. 

BwitMTland— Lake  of  Genera.  Le  Globe,  B.8.G.  Gmhje  40  (1901) :  113-117.         ForeL 
Les  seiches  de  Geneve.    Par  M.  le  prof.  Dr.  F.  A.  Forel.    {Riwwanf.) 

Bwitwrland— Map.      Le  Globe,  Mem,  8.G.  Gen^  40  (1901) :  55-71.  Loehmann. 

La  nouyelle  carte  murale  de  la  Suisse  pour  les  ^ooles.    Par  le  Colonel  J.  J.  Loch- 


Tnrkej— Maeedonia.     Ixvetliya  Imp.  Buu,  G.8.  87  (1901) :  79-131.  BashmakoT, 

A  Journey  iu  Macedonia.    By  A.  A.  Bashmakoy.     With  Map,    [In  Bussian.] 

United  Kingdom— Forestry.  Nineteenih  Century  60  (1901) :  564-578.  Maxwell. 

The  Sad  Plight  of  British  Forestry.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

United  Kingdom— Ireland—Botany.  Praeger, 

P,B.  IHsh  A.  7  (1901) :  pp.  olxxxviii  and  410. 
Irish  Topographical  Botany.    Compiled  by  R.  L.  Praeger.     With  Map$. 
This  will  be  the  subject  of  a  note. 

United  Kingdom— Lake  District.  Bradley. 

"  Highw^  and  Byways  in  the  Lake  District."    By  A.  G.  Bradley,  with  Illustra- 
tions by  Joseph  Pennell.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1901.    Size  8  x  5i,  pp.  xiL 
and  832.    Map  and  mu$tratum$.    Price  6$,    Preeented  by  the  PMishere. 
This  work  is  oonoemed  rather  with  the  highways  than  the  byways  of  the  Lake 
District,  and  includes  within  its  puryiew  much  of  the  outlying  country  not  usually 
embraced  under  that  designation.    Historical  reminiscences  and  sketches  of  the  Ufe 
of  ^e  people  form  a  great  part  of  the  yolome.    The  author  is  no  doubt  right  in  sup- 
posing that  by  deyotmg  his  attention  wholly  to  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  district,  he 
would  fail  in  producing  a  readable  yolume,  but  it  may  be  perhaps  thought  that  he  has 
fidlen  into  the  opposite  error,  and  been  too  chary  in  his  descriptions  of  the  romantio 
recesses  of  dale  and  mountain,  an  adequate  knowledge  of  which  oannot  be  gained 
without  leaying  the  highways.    The  illustrations  giye  somewhat  free  renderings  of 
the  scenes  depicted,  which  it  would  be  sometimes  hard  to  identify  from  them. 

United  Kingdom — Lancashire.  Tiddeman. 

P.  Yorkshire  Geolog.  and  Polytechnic  8.  14  (1901):  178-182. 
Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Clitheroe  and  Pendle  Hill.    By  R.  H.  Tiddeman. 

United  Kingdom— Scotland.    8oottiBh  G,  Mag.  17  (1901) :  399>414.  Cash. 

The  First  Topographical  Suryey  of  Scotland.    By  C.  G.  Cash. 
This  is  the  subject  of  a  note  in  the  Journal  for  December. 

United  Kingdom— Tide  Tables.  Harris  and  HayergaL 

Tide  Tables  for  the  British  and  Irish  Ports  for  the  year  1902 :  also  the  times  and 
heights  of  high  water  at  full  and  change  for  the  principal  places  of  the  globe.  By 
Captain  H.  R.  Harris,  B.N.,  and  Commander  A.  Hayergal,  r.n.  London :  J.  L. 
Potter.    Size  10  x  6.    Presented  by  the  Bydrographer. 

United  Kingdom— Torkshire.  Baddcley. 

Thorough  Guide  Series.  Torkshire  (Part  ii.).  West  and  part  of  North  Ridings 
and  all  parts  of  the  country  west  of  the  N.E.  Main  Line,  also  Barnard  Castle  and 
Teesdale.    By  M.  J.  B.  Baddeley,  b.a.    Fourth  Edition.    London :  Dulau  &  Co., 
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1901.     Size  6}  X  4,  pp.  xvi.  and  152.    Map9  amd  Plans.    Price  3<.    Premtted  by 

the  PubUsher$, 

This  excellent  gnide  has  been  farther  improred  in  the  present  edition  by  the 
addition  of  oontonr^  nutps*  on  the  scale  of  }  inch  to  a  mile,  of  the  chief  tourist  parts  of 
Wharfedale,  Wensleydale,  and  Swakdale. 

United  Xingdom— Torkshire.  Hughes. 

P.  Yorktkire  Oeolog.  and  Polytechnic  8, 14  (1901):  125-150. 
Ingleborongh.    Part.  L  Physical  Geography.    By  Prof.  T.  ICcK.  Hughes.     Wiih 
muatraUane. 

United  Kinffdim^-TofkddYe.  Konolonan. 

P.  TorhsHre  Geolog.  and  PolyUcknie  8.  14  (1901):  151-158. 

The  glacial  G^logy  of  Bradford,  and  the  Evldenoe  obtained  from  Recent  Ex- 

caTations  of  a  Limestone  Track  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Valley.    By  James 

Monokman,  d.80.     With  Map, 


Asia — TraTsL  Ootes. 

Westward  from  the  Qolden  Gate.    By  Annie  Russell  Cotes.     London :  printed 
by  W.  H.  and  L.  Oollingridge.    (Not  dated.)    Size  9  X  7},  pp.  160.    Map$  and 
MUutratifone,    PreeetUed  by  the  Author. 
The  priyately  printed  account  of  a  tour  in  1885-86  round  Eastern  and  Southeru 

Asia,  dealing  principally  with  Japan,  Hong-kong,  Oeylon,  and  India. 

Cn^bon.  Vergoson. 

The  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory  and  Compendium  of  Useful  Information,  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  RoTiew  of  the  Planting  Enterprise  and  Agriculture  of  the 
Colony ;  with  Statistical  Information  referring  to  the  Planting  Enterprise  in  other 
countries.  Compiled  and  edited  by  J.  Fereuson.  Colombo :  A.  Bi.  &  J.  Ferguson, 
1901.  Size  8}  x  5},  pp.  Ixvi.  and  1404.  iTop,  Plan,  and  llluttratione,  Preeented 
hy  the  Compiler. 

Ovyloa.  QuarL  J,  GeoL  8oc.  67  (1901) :  198-209.  Parkinson. 

Notes  on  the  Geology  of  South-Central  Ceylon.  By  John  Parkinson.  Size 
8^  X  5}.  Sketeh-map  and  Ulwiratione,    Aleo  separate  copy,  preeented  hy  the  Author. 

GUnm.  Kopsch. 

Britain's  Trade  with  China.  By  H.  Kopsch.  (From  the  Empire  Beview,  September, 
1901,  pp.  236-252.)    Size  10  X  6}.    Preeented  by  the  Author. 

China.  Parker. 

John  Chinaman  and  a  few  others.  By  E.  H.  Parker.    London :  John  Murray, 

1901.  Size  8}  x  5^,  pp.  xx.  and  880.  lUustratione.  Price  8s.  net.  Preeented  by 
thePMieher. 

A  series  of  yivid  sketches  of  Chinese  character,  drawn  from  the  writer's  personal 
experience  gained  during  his  long  period  of  consular  service.  The  book  deserres  to  be 
read  by  all  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  direction  of  European  relations  with  China. 
It  sheds  a  valuable  light  on  Chinese  methods  and  modes  of  thought,  a  failure  to 
recognize  and  make  aUowance  for  which  may  have,  the  author  thinks,  disastrous 
oonaequenoes. 

Malay  States— Hegri  Bemhilan.  OaapbtU. 

Federated  Ifalay  States.    Annual  Report  on  the  State  of  Negri  Sembilan  for 
the  year  1900.    By  D.  G.lCampbell.    Kuala  Lumpur,  1901.    Size  13}  x  8},  pp. 
10  and  xxii. 
Coffee-growers  had  to  contend  against  low  prices  and  a  plague  of  caterpillars,  and 

the  rice  crop  was  generally  poor.    The  value  of  tin  exported  was  some  25  per  cent. 

higher  than  in  1899. 

Xalay  States— Pahang.  Oliiford. 

Federated  Malay  States.    Annual  Report  of  the  State  of  Pahang  for  the  year 
1900.    By  Hugh  Clifford.    Kuala  Lumpur :  1901.    Size  13}  x  8},  pp.  22  and  xx. 
The  mining  results  in  1900  are  said  to  be  not  encouraging,  any  development  of  the 

country  from  this  point  of  view  requiring  European  capital. 

Xalay  States— Ptrak.  Walker. 

Perak  Administration  Report  for  the  year  1900.  By  Colonel  R.  S.  F.  Walker, 
O.M.O.    Taiping.    Size  13  x  8},  pp.  64.    Diagram. 
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Malay  BUtei— BeUngor.  Balfltld. 

Selangor  Administration  Beport  for  the' year  1900.    By  H.  Conway  Belfleld. 
Kuala  Lnmpor,  1901.    Size  18)  x  8},  pp.  24  and  xzxir. 

PersU—Aierbayan.  Wood. 

Trade  of  Azerbaijan  for  the  year  1900.    Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2685, 1901. 
Size  9}  X  6,  pp.  20.    Diagram.    Prioe  ^d. 

Philippine  Iilands.  

Special  Beport  of  the  United  States  Board  on  Geographic  namea  relating  to  the 
Geographic  Names  in  the  Philippine  Islands.    Washington :  1901.    Size  9x6, 
pp.  60. 
See  note  in  the  Monthly  Becord  for  December  (p.  620).] 

Bel  Boa.  DeuUehe  KoloniaUeUung  18  (1901) :  850-851.  Bmohhanieii. 

Eine  deutsche  Kohlenstation  im  Boten  Meere.  Yon  Major  Karl  von  Bruohhausen. 
WUk  Maps. 
On  the  ooaling-station  lately  established  on  the  island  of  Kumh,  in  the  Farsan 

group. 

BussU— SiberU.  NaUotud  Q.  Mag.  12  (1901) :  317-324.  OroiTWior. 

Siberia.    By  Prof.  Edwin  Grosvenor. 

The  writer  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  part  which,  in  his  opinion,  Siberia  is  to  play 
in  the  future. 

BnssUn  Central  Asia.  Zemlevedenie  8  (1901) :  1-26.  BogoyaTlensky. 

The  Upper  Amu  Darya.    By  N.  Bogoyavlensky.     With  JU%utrations. 
A  note  on  this  paper  was  given  in  the  December  number  (vol.  zviii.  p.  618). 
Siam— Bangkok.  Oarlislo. 

Trade  of  Consular  District  of  Bangkok  for  the  year  1900.    Foreign  Office,  Annual 

No.  2705,  1901.    Size  9J  x  6,  pp.  16.    Price  Id. 

Siam — Ohiengmai.  Beckett. 

Trade  of  Chiengmai  for  the  year  1900.  Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2717, 1901. 
Size  9}  X  6,  pp.  14.    Price  Id. 

8iam — ^Han.  ^ylo. 

Trade  of  Nan  for  the  year  1900.  Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2720, 1901.  Size 
9}  X  6,  pp.  8.    Price  id. 

Turkey— Armenia.  Belek. 

Jahreeb.  Frankfurter  V.  G.  u.  StaOaik  64  and  65  (1899-1901):  127-137. 
Armenien  im  Altertum  und  in  der  Jetztzeit.    Yon  Dr.  Waldemar  Belck. 

Turkey— Baghdad.  MelvilL 

Trade  of  Baghdad  for  the  year  1900.  Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2707,  1901. 
Size  9J  X  9.     Price  Jd 

Turkey— Harpoot.  Monthly  Weather  Bev.  29  (1901):  250-253.  Huntingdon. 

The  climate  of  Harpoot,  Turkey  in  Afiia.    By  Prof.  Ellsworth  Huntingdon. 

Turkey— Kurdistan.  MaunsoU. 

Central  Kurdistan.  By  Major  F.  B.  Maunsell.  (From  the  Qeographioal  Journal 
for  August,  1901.)    Size  10  X  61,  pp.  24.    Map. 

AFBIOA. 

Canary  Islands— Hiitorioal.  Xiillor. 

Die  Kunde  des  Altertums  von  den  Canarischen  Ineeln.  Von  Curt  Miiller. — 
FestBchrift  des  Geograph.  Seminars  der  Universitat  Breslau  zur  Begriissung  des 
XIII.  Deutschen  Geographentages.  Pp.  38-64.  STceidh-map.  Breslau,  1901.  Size 
91  X  61. 

Cape  Colony.  Fortnightly  Rev.  70  (1901) :  21.S-221.  Firth. 

The  Albany  Settlement.    By  J.  B.  Firth. 

A  sketch  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  experiment  at  colonization  made  at  Albany 
eighty  years  ago. 
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(kp«  ColoBy.  T.8.  African  PJiilotoph.  8, 11  (1901) :  161-168.  MuMk. 

Notes  on  the  Occarrenoe  of  Alpine  Types  in  the  Vegetation  of  the  Higher  Peaks  of 
the  South- Western  Region  of  the  Gape.     By  B.  Marloth,  fh.d.    With  Plate: 
On  five  peaks  with  an  altitude  exoeedlDg  6000  feet  (at  whioh  height  the  alpine 

tnies  first  begin  to  appear)  the  writer  gathered  seventy-two  species  of  plants,  a  list  of 

wfiieh  is  given. 

eeman  South- West  Africa.  DilttmaBii. 

Beiir^  Kolomalpolitik  2  (1900-1901) :  612-616. 
Eorze  Beiseerinnemngen  ans  dem  Nordwesten  Dentsoh-Siidwest-Afrikas,  nnd  dem 
B&dlichen  Angola.    Yon  £.  D&ttmann. 

e«ld  Coast.  B£.  NeuehaUloiie  G.  18  (1901) :  148-154.  Perreganz. 

Ls  Gdte  d'Or  comme  pays  anrif^.    Par  £.  Perreganx. 

Xamanrn.  Beitrage  KoUmialpolUik  8  (1901-1902) :  138-148.  Bpallenberf . 

Bericht  iiber  meine  dritte  Beise  ins  N.-W.-Oebiet  des  Hinterlandes  von  Kamenm. 

Yon  O.  Spelleoberg. 

The  author  is  a  missionary  who  in  1900  pushed  beyond  the  headwaters  of  the  Mnngo 
to  the  northern  border  of  the  Bakundu  country,  returning  to  the  coast  by  a  new 
roote  weet  of  the  Kamernn  peak,  of  whioh  the  complete  circuit  was  Anally  made. 

IsmsnuL  DevUoK  KoUmialblait  12  (1901) :  595-597.  

Bereisung  des  Gebietes  sftdlioh  und  siidostlich  von  Joko.     With  Sheteh-Map. 
Adds  somewhat  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Upper  Sanaga  basin. 
Iideira.  Biddle. 

The  Land  of  the  Wine,  being  an  account  of  the  Madeira  Islands,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  from  a  new  point  of  view.  By  A.  J.  Drexel  Biddle. 
2  vols.  Yol.  ].  Comprising  the  History  of  the  Madeiras;  information  for  the 
Traveller  and  Yisitor,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Geography,  Geology,  and  Climate. 
VoL  iL  Treating  of  the  Natives,  their  characteristics,  religion,  laws,  and  customs ; 
the  Commerce;  the  Flora;  the  Yine  and  the  Wine;  and  the  Fauna.  London, 
etc :  Drexel  Biddle,  1901.  Size  9x6,  pp.  (voL  i.)  268 ;  (vol.  u.)  300.  Map$  and 
IUugtration$.    Pre$ented  by  the  Author, 

A  large  amount  of  information  is  presented  in  these  volumes,  but  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  weave  it  into  a  connected  narrative.  The  second  volume  is  avowedly 
devoted  to  more  technical  questions,  but  the  first  also  is  rather  too  much  a  oongeries 
of  isolated  facts.  What  the  new  point  of  view  is  does  not  appear,  unless  it  be  that, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  Madeiran  history  has  hitherto  been  regarded  in  too  dose 
Msodation  with  that  of  Portugal.  As  a  work  of  reference  the  book  may  be  useful, 
and  it  is  illustrated  by  some  excellent  reproductions  of  photographs. 

Xadsira  and  Canary  Islands,  ete.  Brown. 

Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands  with  the  Azores.  A  Practical  and  Complete 
Gnide  for  the  use  of  Invalids  and  Tourists,  with  Twenty  Coloured  Maps  and  Plans 
and  numerous  Sectional  and  other  Diagrams.  By  A.  8amler  Brown.  Sixth 
edition.  London  :  Low  &  Co.,  1901.  Size  7}  x  5,  pp.  xviii.  and  839.  Prtos  2f.  6d. 
Pr€$enled  by  the  Publi$her$. 
Besides  being  brought  generally  up  to  date,  this  useful  guide  has  been  extended,  in 

the  present  edition,  by  the  addition  of  a  section  on  the  Azores. 

loroceo.   JahreA,  Frankfurter  V.G,  u.  8lati$tik  64  and  65  (1899-1901) :  5-88.  Arnold. 
Tier  Earten  und  Studien  zur  Wirthschafts-geographie  von  Marokko.    Yon  Dr.  R. 
Arnold.     With  Maps, 

X«oeeo.  Monthly  Rev.  5  (1901) :  89-102.  Bishop. 

Notes  on  Morocco.    By  Isabella  L.  Bishop. 
Xoroeeo.  Xeakin. 

The  Land  of  the  Moors.    A  Comprehensive  Description.    By  Budgett  Meakin. 

London;  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1901.    Size  9  X  6,  pp.  xxxii.  and  464.    Map  and 

Illustrations,    Presented  by  the  Publishers. . 
This  will  be  specially  noticed. 
J'aUl.  Gray. 

Report  on  the  Mining  Industry  of  Natal  for  the  year  1900.    By  G.  J.  Gray, 

Pietermaritzburg,  1901.    Size  131  X  8|,  pp.  72.    Maps  and  Sections. 
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Vorth  Afriea.  Blackwood's  Mag.  170  (1901) :  545-558.  Harris. 

The  Moslem  ConfratemitieB  of  North  Africa.    By  Walter  B.  Harris. 

Portngneie  East  Afriea.     B.8,G,  Lisboa  17  (1898-1899) :  583^89.  Costa. 

Kotas  para  o  Dicoionario  Gborographioo  da  Proyincia  de  Mo9ambiqae  por  Gk>me8 
da  GoBta. 
Notes  on  places  and  physical  featnres  in  Mozambique. 

Portuguese  East  Afriea— Historical.  Liengme. 

B.8.  Neuehateloise  Q.  13  (1901) :  99-135. 
Un  potentat  africain :  Goungounyane  et  son  r^gne.    Par  le  Dr.  Llengme.     With 
lUustrcUion$. 

Sahara.  C.  Bd,  188  (1901) :  349-351.  CoUot. 

Ooniatites  oarbonif^es  dans  le  Sahara.    Note  de  M.  Collot. 
The  fossils  here  described  were  found  between  Figuig  and  Igli. 
St.  Helena.  Stemdalo. 

St.  Heleiui.  Beport  for  1900.  Colonial  Beports,  Annual  No.  323,1901.  Size  9|  x  6, 

pp.18.    Price  Hd, 

Somalilaad.  P.  Zoolog.  8, 1901  (vol.  ii.)  :  298-316.  Sharpe. 

On  a  Collection  of  Birds  made  by  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  in  Northern  Somaliland. 
By  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  ll.d. 

South  AMea.  J.B.  United  Service  L  45  (1901) :  948-961.  Zietsman. 

The  Native  Question  in  South  Africa.    By  the  Hon.  L.  Zietsman. 

South  Africa— Historieal.    Nineteenth  Century  50  (1901) :  402-416.  Wirgmaa. 

The  First  British  Settlers  in  South  Africa.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wirgman. 

Tunis.  B.8.  Languedoe.  G.  28  (1900) :  274-290 ;  24  (1901) :  26-41.         Bordier. 

La  Tunisie  en  1900.    Par  le  Commandant  D^sir^  Bordier.     With  lUuetrations. 

Tunis.  B,8,0,  Com.  Havre  18  (1901):  340-349.  Menager. 

La  Politique  Coloniale.    L'invasion  sioilienne  en  Tunisie.    Par  E.  Menager. 
Translation  of  an  article  in  an  Italian  paper. 

Uganda—Mammals.  P.  Zoolog.  8. 1901  (vol.  ii.) :  85-90.  Thomas. 

On  the  more  notable  Mammals  obtained  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  in  the  Uganda 
Protectorate.    By  Oldfleld  Thomas.     With  PlaU. 

West  Africa.  Alldridge. 

The  Sherbro  and  its  Hinterland.    By  T.  J.  Alldridge.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.. 
1901.    Size  9x6,  pp.  xvi.  and  356.    Ifap  and  lUutiraiiom.    Price  15s.  net.    Two 
copies,  one  presented  by  the  Author,  the  other  by  the  Publishers. 
This  will  be  specially  noticed. 

West  Afriea— Climate.  Climate  8  (1901) :  20-25.  Harford-Battersby. 

The  West  African  Climate.    By  the  Editor.     With  Illustrations. 
Zanzibar.  Caye. 

Trade  of  Zanzibar  for  the  year  1900.    Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2718, 1901. 

Size  9i  X  6,  pp.  22.    Price  Hd. 

HOSTH  AMXBIOA. 
Alaska— WiUows.         P.  Washington  A,  8ei.  8  (1901) :  297-362.  OoviUe. 

Papers  from  the  Harriman  Alaska  Expedition.  XXIY.  The  Willows  of  Alaska. 
By  Frederick  V.  Coville.     With  Plates. 

Alaska  and  the  Tellowstone.  Taylor. 

Touring  Alaska  and  the  Yellowstone.  By  Charles  M.  Taylor,  jun.  Philadel- 
phia :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  1901.  Size  8  x  5),  pp.  388.  Illustrations,  Price 
|1.60  net.    Presented  by  the  Author, 

Mr.  Taylor  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  various  brightly  written  sketches  of 
travel  of  a  popular  character.  The  present  work  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  nature  of 
tiie  Alaskan  coast-region,  including  the  White  Pass  route  to  Lake  Bennett,  besides 
describing  the  route  across  Canada,  and  a  visit  to  the  Tellowstone.  The  book  is 
tastefully  got  up,  and  its  size  has  wisely  been  kept  within  unpretentious  limits. 
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intriea— Hama^  Biv,  G,  Italiana  8  (1901) :  555-^71.  Bmlwldi 

Per  la  storia  del  nome  **  America."    Nota  del  Prof.  P.  L.  Bambaldi. 

Vnitad  SUtet— Xarylaad.  

Maryland  and  its  Natural  BesouroeB.  Prepared  by  the  Maryland  Geological 
Sorrey.  Wm.  Bullock  Clark,  State  Geologist.  Official  Publication  of  the  Mary- 
land CommiBsioners,  Pan-American  Expodtion.  Baltimore,  1901.  Sise  9x6. 
WUhMap. 

traittd  Btatei— Trada.  Hitokeock. 

DiBtribntion  of  the  Agricultural  Bxporta  of  the  United  States.  1894-1898.  By 
Frank  H.  Hitchcock.  Washington,  1899.  Pp.  154.  Agricultural  Exports  of  the 
United  States  by  Countries,  1895-1899.  By  the  same.  Washington,  1900.  Pp.  88. 
Agricultural  Imports  of  the  United  States  by  Countries,  1895-1899.  By  the  same. 
Washington,  1900.  Pp.  74.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletins  16,  20, 
21.)    Size  9x6.    Presented  by  the  US.  Department  of  AgriouUure, 

CBVTBAL  AHB  SOTTrH  AMIBIOA. 

SoIiYia.  Ohnrek. 

Northern  Bolivia  and  President  Pando's  New  Map.    By  Colonel  Gtoorge  Earl 

Church.    (From  the  Oeogr.  Journal  for  August,  1901.)  Sise  10  x  6),  pp.  10.    Jfop. 

InaiL  Mateorolog,  Z.  18  (1901) :  385-405.  Draraert. 

Das  Hohenklima  Yon  Uberaba,  Ontral-Brasilien.    Von  Prof.  F.  M.  Draenert. 
JraiiL  OMmi  80  (1901) :  242-243.  Bchulsa. 

Die  erste  ethnographisohe  SMzze  Uber  die  Botokuden  in  deutsoher  Sprache.   Yon 

Franz  Sohulze. 

On  the  account  by  one  of  CabraPs  oompaaions,  which  was  translated  through 
Italian  into  Gherman,  appearing  in  1508  in  the  collection  of  Jobst  Buohamer. 

Jiuil — ^Amaion.  Todd. 

BeUrSge  KoUmialpolUik  8  (1901-1902) :  11-22, 51-59. 
Die  Beise  des  amerikanlschen  Kanonenbootes  Wilmington  auf  dem  Amaaonen- 
Strom.    Amtlicher  Bericht  des  Kapit&ns  Z.  D.  Todd.     With  IUu$tratUm$. 
Translation  of  the  original  report.    The  Yoyage  was  alluded  to  in  voL  xIy.  of  the 
Journal  (p.  567). 

SraiU— BibUograpky.  PkilHps. 

A  List  of  Books,  Magazine  Articles,  and  Maps  relating  to  BraziL    1800-1900. 

Prepared  by  P.  Lee  Phillips.    A  Supplement  to  the  Handbook  of  Brazil  (1901), 

compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Bepublics.    Washington,  1901.    Size 

9}  X  6,  pp.  146.    Presented  by  the  Compiler. 

A  useful  compilation,  though  some  important  omissions  occur.  Thus  Dr.  CroYaux's 
nsme  does  not  appear  at  all,  and  M.  Coudreau's  latest  work,  on  the  Trombetas,  is  not 
•entered.  The  separation  of  books  from  articles  in  periodicals  seems  unnecessary,  and 
in  the  absence  of  distinotiYe  headlines  is  likely  to  cause  confusion. 

SraiU — ^Bio  Chranda  do  8nl.  Staniforth. 

Trade  of  Consular  District  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  for  the  years  1899  and  1900. 
Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2702, 1901.    Size  9)  X  6,  pp.  16.    Diagram,    Price  3d. 

Iraiil  and  Argentina  Bepublie.  

Homenaje  al  Presidente  Dr.  Campos  Salles.     El  Brasil  y  la  Argentina.    Con- 
fratemidad  Sud-Americana.    Buenos  Aires,  1901.    Size  12}  x  9,  pp.  XYiii.  and 
462.    Illustrations.    Presented  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Moreno. 
Official  account  of  a  Yisit  to  Brazil  by  the  Argentine  President  in  1899,  and  of  the 

T^nm  Yisit  of  the  Brazilian  President  in  1900.    It  contains  a  number  of  photographic 

illustrations  of  the  cities  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Bio  Janeiro. 

€kUa.  MeteoroUg.  Z.  18  (1901) :  406-412.  Martin. 

Der  Begen  in  Sfidchile.    Yon  Dr.  K.  Martin. 
€bils — ^Frontier  Qnestiott.  Figueroa. 

£1  Problema  de  nuestras  Fronteras  del  Norte.    Tacna  y  Arica.    Por  Pedro  Pablo 

Figueroa.    Santiago  de  Chile,  1900.    Size  8^  x  5},  pp.  30. 

Costa  Biea  and  Columbia.    B.L  Fis.'G.  Costa  Bioa  1  (1901) :  135-145.  

Los  ''Geographiche  Mitteilungen,"  y  la  frontera  entre  Costa  Rica  y  Colombia. 
The  writer  criticizes  the  yIows  of  Prof.  Seler  expressed  in  his  article  in  Petermanns 
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MitteUungep,  and  gives  a  map  on  which  the  frontier  is  drawn  more  to  the  benefit  of 
Gosta  Rioa.    It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  the  boundary-line  here  drawn  with 
the  natural  interpretation  of  the  award  (see  note,  ante,  p.  98). 
Cuba.  Garden. 

Trade  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  for  the  year  1900.    Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2674, 

1901.    Size  di  X  6,  pp.  38.    Price  2id, 

Although  the  year  1900  was  marked  by  much  oommercial  depression,  signs  of 
improvement  are  saod  to  be  everywhere  visible. 

Frtnch  Ouiana.  Hoarau-Deimiiseaux. 

MMHire  des  C6Umie9,  Feuille  de  RenaeignemerUi  VOfflee  Colon,  8  (1901)  :  8-4. 

Les  Mines  et  I'industrie  mini^re  de  la  Guyane    fhin9aise.      Rapport  de  M. 

rinspecteur  des  colonies  Hoarau-Desruisseaux. 

Leeward  Islaads.         MonMy  Weather  Rev.  29  (1901) :  251-256.  Alexander. 

Reforestation  and  Rainfall  in  the  Leeward  Islands.    By  W.  H.  Alexander.     With 

Sketeh-map, 
Panama  Oanal.  P.L  Civil  Engineers  IM  (1901) :  150-214.  Ford. 

The  Present  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Panama  Oanal  Works.    By  J.  T. 

Ford.     With  Map  and  Seetione, 

The  author  takes  a  sanguine  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  canal  operations. 
Paraguay.  Bolland. 

Exploraoiones  practicadas  en  el  Alto  Paraguay  y  en  la  Laguna  Gaiba  por  el 

capitdn  de  marina  Enrique  Bolland.    Fundacidn  de  un  Puerto.    Buenos  Aires, 

1901.    Size  10}  X  7,  pp.  144.    Mape  and  lUuetratume. 
This  will  be  the  subject  of  a  notice. 
Tnrkf  and  Oaieoi  Islands.  1  St.  Aubyn. 

Turks  and  Caioos  Islands.    Report  for  1900.    Colonial  Reports,  Annual  No.  328, 

1901.    Size  9i  X  6,  pp.  22.    Prio0  l}d. 

POLAR  BieiOHB. 

Arctic— Position-flnding.    Blackwood's  Mag.  170  (1901)  :  476-483.  

Finding  the  Way  to  the  Pole. 

On  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  determining  the  position  in  the  arctic,  with  special 
reference  to  Nansen's  expedition. 

Spitsbergen.  Bdmer. 

Jahreeh.  Franhfurter  V.G,  u.  Statittik  64  and  65  (1899-1901) :  160-163. 
Auf  einem  deutschen  Fischdampfer  uin  Spitsbergen  und  Eonig-Karlsland.    Von 
Dr.  F.  Eomer. 

Spitsbergsn— Xing  Charles'  Land.  Vathorst 

Bidrag  till  Kung  Karls  lands  geologi.     Af  A.  G.  Nathorst.    (Qeoh  Fdren.  Fdr- 
handl.,  No.  208,  Bd.  23,  Haft  5,  pp.  341-378.)    Mape  and  lUuttrationi.    Preeented 
by  the  Author. 
Baeed  on  the  results  of  the  author's  expedition  of  1898. 

MATHBKATIOAL  eSOeBAPHT. 

Astronomy.  

Tychonis  Brahe  Dani  die  XXIV.  Ootobris  a.d.  mdoe  defuncti,  operum  primitias 
de  Nova  Stella  suromi  civis  memor  denuo  edidit  Regia  Societas  Scientiaram 
Danica.  Haunin,  1901.  Size  10}  x  8.  Presented  by  the  Royal  Danish  Society 
of  Sciences. 

Astronomy.  Zhdaoko. 

Tables  of  the  Corrected  Azimuths  of  the  Sun  (in  Continuation  of  Bardwood's 
Tables).    (In  Russian.)    )St  Petersburg,  1900.    Size  9}  x  7,  pp.  vi.  and  182. 

Compass-deviations.  Evans  and  Smith. 

Admiralty  Manual  for  the  Deviations  of  the  Compass.  Originally  edited  in  1862 
by  F.  J.  Evans  and  Archibald  Smith.  Seventh  Edition.  London :  J.  D.  Potter, 
1901.  Size  10  X  6,  pp.  x.  and  212.  Diagrams.  Price  8«.  Presented  by  the 
Bydrographer,  AdmiraUy. 

eeodesy.  C.  Rd,  188  (1901)  :  607-613,  666-670.  Hatf. 

Jonction  d'an  reseau  ferm^  de  triangulation.    Note  de  M.  P.  Hatt. 
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eaomotphology.  Seimoe  14  (1901) :  184-185.  Branmer. 

The  Origin  of  Travertme  FaUs  and  Beefs.    By  Prof.  J.  G.  Branner. 

CHioitn.  Nature  64  (1901) :  399-400.  Bnehanan. 

The  Size  of  the  loo-grain  in  Glaeiera.    By  J.  Y.  Buchanan. 

fflaeiort.  Babot. 

Les  variations  do  longaear  dee  glaciers  dans  les  regions  arotiques  et  bor^ales 
Fftr  Oharles  Babot  (Extrait  des  Arekives  de$  §eienoe$  phff$ique$  et  ncUurellee, 
Ann^  1899  et  1900.)    Geneve  et  Bale,  Oeorg  &  Co.,  1900.    Size  9}  X  6},  pp.  250. 

IMeorology— AUantie.  Xnipping. 

Stormtabellen  f&r  den  Atlantisoheo  Ozean.  Yon  £.  Knipping.  Beiheft  I.  zn 
den  Annalen  der  Hydrographie  nnd  Maritimen  Meteorologie,  Heft  Till.  (Angost), 
1901.    Berlin :  £.  S.  Mittler  nnd  Sohn.    Size  10}  x  7},  pp.  20.    Diagranu, 

KetMrology— Auroras.  C.  Bd,  138  (1901):  279-281.  Btassano. 

D^onstration  g^ographiqne  de  I'origine  terrestre  des  aorores  polaires.  Note  do 
M.  Henri  Stassano. 

Keteorology— Fdhn.  Hdfler. 

Jahrea>.  Frankfurter  7.G.  u.  StatUtik  64  and  65  (1899-1901):  145-150. 

Die  Entstehnng  des  Fohns.     Von  Prof.  Dr.  Hofler. 
Xethodi  of  ObssrratioiL  Bnohanan. 

Chemical  and  Physical  Notes.    By  J.  T.  BncLanan.    Beprinted  from  'The  Ant- 

uctic  Manual/  1901,  chapter  ix.  pp.  71-175.     With  Huatration,    Size  9x6,  pp. 

107.    London,  1901. 

Xooatain-baUding.         Deuteehe  nundeehau  G.  24  (1901) :  1-10.  Mttller. 

Die  Sohrompfnngstheorie  im  Lichte  der  Krittk.    Yon  P.  Johannes  MilUer. 

Xovntainfl.  SeoUUh  O.  Mag.  17  (1901) :  449-459.  OeUde. 

Mountains.    By  Prof.  James  Geikie,  f.b.8.     With  Seeiions. 

Describes  the  different  types  of  mountain  structure. 
OoeaBograpby.     B.8.G,  Camm.  Bordeaux  27  (1901) :  31-40,  55-61,  69-77.        Tboalet. 

Conference  internationale  pour  Tetude  de  la  mer,  Stockholm,  18i)9.    Par  M.  J. 

Thoulet     With  Sketch-maps. 

Oeaanognfphy— Currents.    National  O,  Mag.  12  (1901) :  337-839.  Page. 

The  Drift  of  Floating  Bottles  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.    By  James  Page. 

OMaaography— Methods.    La  G.,  B.8.0.  Parie  4  (1901) :  168-171.  Oasnier. 

Thermom^tres  ^ectriques  de  profondeur.    Par  P.  Gasnier. 

Oecaaography — Horth  Atlaatio.  Antse. 

Berision  der  Oberfl&chenstrdmungen  des  nordatlantischen  Ozeans  auf  Grund  der 
Triftph&nomene.  Inaugural-Dissertation  zur  Erlangunz  der  DoktorwUrde  der 
hohen  philosophischen  Fakult'at  der  Ghristian-Albreohts-Universitat  in  Kiel 
Torgelegi  Ton  Gustay  Antze.  Minden  i.  W.,  J.  C.  G.  Bruns,  1901.  Size  10  x  6), 
pp.  48.     Charte. 

Owanography— Bed  Sea.  Pott. 

Beriohte  der  Commission  flir  Oceanographische  Forschungen.    Expedition  S.  M. 

Bohiff  ''Pola"  in  das  Bothe  Meer.    Sadliche  Halfte  (September  1897— Marz 

1886>    Beeohreibender  Theil,  yerfasst  ?on  Paul  Edler  yon  Pott    Wien,  1899. 

Size  12  x  9i,  pp.  54.    Map  and  Flatet, 
Pkyiieal  Ooograpliy.  Science  14  (1901) :  205-210.  Horton. 

The  Belation  of  Physical  G^graphy  to  other  science  subjects.    By  W.  H.  Norton. 

A  lucid  exposition  of  the  true  position  of  physical  geography  as  a  science,  the 
principal  aim  of  which  is  the  study  of  land-forms. 
Fkyiieal  Ctoography.  Sueis. 

Das  AntUte  der  Erde.    Von  Eduard  Suess.    Drilter  Band.  Erste  Halfte.    Wien, 

[Ac.]:  P.  Tempsky,  1901.    Size  11  x  8,  pp.  iv.  and  508.    Map$  and  BluUratione, 

Price  25fl.  net. 
This  will  be  specially  reyiewed. 
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Terrettrial  Xagnetitm.    TerruMaX  Magnetism  6  (1901) :  73-75.  Bauar. 

Note  on  the  Secular  Motion  of  the  Earth's  Mean  Magnetic  Axis.    By  L.  A.  Bauer. 

Weather  FrediotioiL  CUmat  (1901) :  171-180.  WdlAng. 

On  the  Poesibility  of  Weather  Prediction  for  a  Long  Time  Ahead.    By  Prof.  Dr. 
E.  Wolffing. 

Zoogeography.  P.  Zoolog.  8.  1  (1901):  872-894.  JamoiOA. 

On  the  Identity  and  Distribution  of  the  Mother-of-Pearl  Oystezs ;  with  a  BeTislon 
of  the  Subgenus  MargarUifercL.    By  H.  Lyster  Jameson,  b.a.,  fhj>.    lOuitraiioM, 

BIOGSAFET. 

Orl^ns.  Que8tion$  DipL  et  Colon,  12  (1901) :  281-288.  De  la  Panonie. 

Henri  d'Orl&uis.    Par  Colonel  de  la  Panouse. 
Smith.  '  Diekton. 

The  life  of  Major-G^eral  Sir  Bobert  Murdoch  Smith,  K.O.H.O.    By  his  Son-in- 
Law,  William  mrk  Dickson.    Edinburgh  &  London :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
1901.    Size  9x6,  pp.  xii.  and  876.    Portrait$,  Maps,  and  lUu9trationi,  Price  I5s. 
net.    Pre$ented  hy  the  PublUhers. 
This  life  of  Sir  B.  Murdoch  Smith  presents  a  very  clear  view  of  the  many-sided  work 
accomplished  by  the  deceased  general  during  his  actiye  Ufe.    The  principal  attention 
is  devoted  to  his  services  in  the  field  of  arch»ological  exploration  and  the  opening  of 
the  great  Indo-European  telegraph  route.    The  great  value  of  the  latter,  not  only  to 
Europe,  but  to  Persia  itself,  has  long  been  fully  recognized,  and  lends  a  special  interest 
to  the  record  of  Murdoch  Sndth's  labours  towards  its  accompli^iment 

YenakoiL  Deutiche  Bundechau  G,  24  (1901) :  42-43.  Btonin. 

Generalmajor  M.  I.  WenjukoC    Von  P.  v.  Stonin.     With  Portrait, 

esnoiAL. 

CkmiparatiTO  Geography.    Biv.  Q,  Itaiiana  8  (1901) :  481-495.  Vorona. 

A  propoeito  di  un  recente  articolo  **  suUa  Oeographia  oomparata  seoondo  il  Bitter 
e  il  Peschel."    Nota  del  Prof.  Filippo  Porena. 

Education.  Q,  Teacher  1  (1901) :  10-18.  Bird. 

Limitations  and  Possibilities  of  Geographical  Teaching  in  Day  Schools.    By  0. 
Bird. 

Geographieal  Beienoa.     National  G.  Mag.  12  (1901) :  824-887.  Gentha. 

German  Gteographers  and  German  Geography.    By  Martha  Erug  Genthe,  ph.d. 
An  account  of  some  of  the  most  famous  German  geographers  from  Behaim  to  Eatzel, 
and  of  the  modem  development  of  Geographical  science.    The  authoress  unhesitatingly 
classes  Mercator  as  a  German,  and  gives  the  name  of  Apianus  as  Bennewitz  (for 
Bienewitz). 

German  Oolonios.      BeitrSge  Kolonidlpolitik  8  (1901-1902) :  28-82.  Bore. 

Meteorologische  Beobachtungen  aus  den  Deutschen  Schutzgebieten.    Yon  Prot 
Dr.  K.  Dove. 

German  Colonies.    BeitrSge  KdUmialpdlitik  8  (1901-1902) :  1-9,  41-50.        Hillemanns. 
Unsere  Eolonien  im  Jahre  1900.    Yon  Dr.  Hillemanns. 

XaUria.  QueUione  Dipt,  et  Colon.  12  (1901) :  888-848.  Bantoe. 

Le  paludisme,  sa  prophlylaxie.    Par  Dr.  Le  Dantec.    With  IUuitration$. 
XaUria.  aimaU  8  (1901) :  12-19.  Maegrogor. 

Malaria  and  its  Prevention.    By  His  Excellency  Sir  William  MacGregor,  K.ojf.G. 

With  lUuetratione, 

Xuseum  Boports,  eto.  

Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1900-1901.    Yol  iii.— Appendix  to  Report. 
Keports  and  Returns  (Museums,  eto.)f  Instructions  and  Minutes.    London :  Eyre 
&  Spottiswoode,  1901.    Size  9}  X  6,  pp.  vi.  and  618.    Price  2e,  6d. 
Includes,  among  other  reports,  that  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Geological 

Survey  for  1900. 
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NEW  MAPS. 

97  S.  A.  BSXYXf,  Jraf  Ommktr,  B.O.1. 

lUBOFS. 
»»yi^»ii  ipid  Walei.  OrdaaaM  Bnrrty. 

Obdvahob  Subtit  or  Enolavd  avd  Walm  : — BeTifed  sheeta  publiihed  by  the 
Direotor-Qenc^  of  the  Ordnance  Surrey,  Soathampton,  from  Norember  1  to  80, 
1901. 

1-iBAh:— 
Printed  in  oolonn:  16  and  17  (oombinedX  169,  171,  178,  174,  195, 196,  U  each, 
Towna  and  snrronnding  country,  with  roadi  printed  in  colour.   Banbury,  U.  8d. 

6-iaiA— Oounty  Maps  :— 
BtdCardahira,  7  v.i.,  34  bob.    Derbyihira,  57  h.b.    Xarioaethshirt,  5  aa.,  14  aw. 

15  v.ir.,  H.B^  16  8JL,  19  aw.»  26  n.b.,  s.w.,  28  8.w.,  29  n.w.,  n.b.  (81  as.  and  82  b.w.X  32 
v.w^  33  8.B.,  84  M^.,  85  K.B.,  86  B.w^  as.,  87  B.w.,  aw.,  as.,  38  n.b.,  aw., 39  h.w., 
B.B.,  41  8.B.,  42  B.W.,  N.B.,  45  •  B.  MMUBOBthibira,  18  aE.  Moatgomeryihire,  8 
B.B.,  7  H.E.,  12  N.E.,  18  N.B.  VoTthamptOBahira,  40  aa.,  41  n.w.,  47  n.b.  Stafford- 
■hiirtt,  29  V.B.,  31  n.w.,  32  aw.,  38  aa.,  89  aw.,  8.B.,  40  s.w.  Wiltahira,  49  n.w.,  51 
aw.,  56  aa.,  57  n.w.,  aw.,  68  n.b.,  64  n.w.,  65  aw.,  8.B.,  66  n.w.,  67  n.b.,  69  n.w.,  71 
N.W.,  8.B.,  72  N.W.,  73  N.w.    la  eaeh, 

Sl^iaeh— County  Maps  :— 
OkuAliridgadiir^  Y.  10,  11, 12, 14, 15, 16 ;  YI.  9,  13 ;  X.  2,  11,  12, 13 ;  XI.  2,  5,  6, 

7,  10, 11, 13, 14, 15;  XIV.  2,4,  8;  XV.  1,  2,*  8,  5,  6,  9,  10,  18,  14;  XX.  1,  2,  5,7, 
10,  11,  14,  15;  XXIV.  8,  4,  7,  8;  XXXVni.  18;  XLIV.  12;  XLV.  1,  2,  7. 
Boraatiliir^  HL  8;  VIII.  5, 18;  XIV.  1 ;  XXIV.  1,  5,  7,  9, 18 ;  XXXIIL  1,  2,  8, 
4,  5,  6,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12, 14, 15,  16 ;  XXXIV.  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9, 10,  11,  12,  13,  14, 15, 

16  ;  XltXV.  8, 10, 11,  12  ;  XLIIL  1,  2,  8,  5,  6,  7, 10, 11,  12,  18, 14.  15;  L.  1,  2,  3, 
4,  6,  7,  8, 9, 11, 12, 18, 14 ;  LI.  1,  C,  10.  Oloneattarthire,  I.  11,  15 ;  IL  9,  10, 11. 
Himtiiigdonihire,  III.  13 ;  V.  4 ;  VII.  9, 18, 14;  XI.  1,  2,  5,  9, 10, 13, 14,  15 ;  XV. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,9,18;  XIX.  1,  2,  5,  6  9,  10,  18;  XXVI.  18;  XXVII.  12; 
XXVin.  1,  2, 7.  XonmoBththire,  XXX.  1, 14, 16;  XXXI.  5 ;  XXXV.  2,  4,  5,  6, 
9;  XXXVm.  2,  6.  Mo&tgomaryihira,  X.  16;  XL  11  ;  XXV.  16;  XXVL  12, 
13,  14,  15, 16;  XXVU.  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  10,  12,  14,  15 ;  XXVIII.  8,  7,  9,  11 ;  XXXJIL 

8.  4,  7,  10;  XXXIV.  2,  8,  6,  7.  Shropdiira,  XTV.  18,  14,  15,  16;  XX.  8,  4,  6,  7; 
XXX  4,  9,  10,  13;  XXVL  11;  XXVIU.  9,  11.  Btaflbrdihire,  XXXVIL  11; 
XLIV.  4,  8 ;  XLVIL  5,  6, 9, 18 ;  LIII.  6.  7, 11,  16.    3«.  eaek. 

4milMtolinoh:— 
County  mapa,  with  roads  printed  in  colour.    lalc  of  Man,  9d, 

HiaaaUaaaoBi  Mapa 

6-lnoh  soale.    Bermuda,  special  map  of,  in  six  sheets.    2«.  ectch. 

tfatt,  Thoulet. 

Garte  Lithologique  sous  marine  des  Cdtes  de  France.    Par  M.  Thoulet.     Paris : 

AGballamel.  10  sheets.  Freiwted  hy  ih6  Author, 
Sheets  8  to  17  of  Prof.  Thoulet's  lithologic  charts  of  tlie  coasts  of  France,  which 
have  juat  been  presented  to  the  Society,  show  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  from  the 
Channel  Islands  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Arcaohon,  with  the  character  of  the  sub- 
marine rocks,  for  distances  varying  from  30  to  50  miles  from  the  shore.  As  in  the  case 
of  thoee  previously  published,  Prof.  Thoulet  has  based  his  charts,  so  far  as  outline  and 
•oondings  are  concerned,  upon  thoee  of  the  **  Service  Hydrographique  de  la  Marine." 
A  vast  'amount  of  information  with  reference  to  the  rocks .  and  rock  formations  is 
given  by  means  of  different  colours  and  symbols.  Contour  lines  at  intervals  of  10,  50, 
and  100  metres  are  shown,  and  numerous  soundings  are  given  in  figures. 

Gamany.  Xranss. 

Bad&hrer-Uebersichtskarte  von  Deutschland  und  den  banachbarten  L&ndern, 
herausgegeben  vom  Deutschen  Radfahrer-Bunde.  Bearbeitet  von  P.  Krauss. 
Soale  1  :  850,000  or  11*8  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheets  1, 8,  5.  Bibliographi- 
sdhes  Institut,  Leipzig. 

No.  I.— Jahttaby,  1902.  i 
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The  first  three  sheets  of  a  six-sheet  road  map  of  Germany  and  portions  of  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  specially  usofU  to  cyclists  and  tourists. 

LiTerpool.  Bartholomew. 

Pliui  of  Liverpool.  Scale :  800  yards  to  an  inch.  By  J.  Bartholomew,  F.R.a.8. 
London :  W.  H.  Smith  &  Sons.  New  edition.  Price  2$.  Pre$Mted  hy  Meur%,  J. 
BoHhoUmew^  Co. 

ASIA. 
Afjghftnift^"!  Persia,  India,  ete.  T«anghans. 

Politisch-milit&risohe  Earte  yon  Afghanistan,  Persia,  und  Yorder-Indien,  zur 
Veransohaulichung  des  Vordringens  der   Bussen  und    En^&nder.     Scale   1  : 
7,500,000  or  118  stat.  miles  to  an  inch. — Afghanistan  und  Bussisoh-Englische 
Grenu;ebiete.    Scale  1  :  4,000,000  or  63  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  With  insets.    Yon 
Paul  Langhans.    Ootha:  Justus  Perthes,  1901.    Frice  1  mark. 
This  map  has  been  specially  prepared  to  illustrate  the  advance  of  England  and 
Russia  in  Oentral  Asia.    It  shows  all  railways  and  telegraph  lines,  principal  trade 
routes,  including  the  new  British  Quetta-Eerman  route  from  India  to  Persia.    Much 
information  by  various  symbols  concerning  the  location  and  strength  of  British  and 
Russian  military  forces  on  the  Indian  and  Russian  frontier  is  also  given,  and  the  map 
for  general  reference  will  doubtless  be  useful.    The  famine- stricken  districts  of  India 
in  1865  and  1900  are  indicated  by  tinting.    An  inset  is  given  on  an  enlarged  scale  of 
the  Punjab,  northern  Baluchistan,  Afghanistan,  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  Russian 
Central  Asia,  but  there  is  upon  it  no  indication  of  the  new  Indian  North- West  Fron- 
tier Province.    There  are  two  other  insets ;  one  of  Asia  on  a  small  scale,  showing  the 
increase  of  British  and  Russian  power,  with  the  dates  in  red,  when  oertcdn  territories 
were  acquired  by  the  respective  countries ;  and  another  of  south-west  Germany,  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  principal  map,  for  comparison  of  areas.    Statistical  information  of  a 
military  nature  is  given  on  the  cover.  The  map  is  based  upon  sheets  of  Stieler's  Hand- 
Atlas. 

Annain.  Serriee  Oeographique  de  l*Indo*Ohine. 

Carte  de  I'Annam.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1*6  stat  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheets : 
•*Ha-Dong,"  "Tourane,"  "Hu^"  ♦*  Poulo-Canton,"  »*  Queng-Ngai,"  ♦*  Phu-Gia," 
**Phu-My,"  "Bong-Son,"  "Phu-Yen,"  "Qui-Nhon."  Service  Geographique  do 
rindo-Chine,  1000.    Price  of  each  sheet,  $0.60. 

These  sheets  form  part  of  a  large-scale  map  of  Annam,  now  in  course  of  publication. 
It  is  printed  in  colours ;  the  hills  are  shown  by  a  system  of  brown  horizontal  lines 
having  the  appearance  of  true  contours,  but  there  is  a  note  in  the  corner  of  each  sheet, 
explaining  tnat  they  must  not  be  mistaken  for  such.  Roads  are  in  red,  and  water 
blue. 

AiU  Xinor.  Diest. 

Karte  des  nordwestlichen  Kleinasien  in  vier  Blattern,  nach  eigenen  Aufuahmen 
und  unveroffentliohtem  Material  auf  Heinrich  Kiepert*s  Gmndlage  neu  bearbeitet 
von  Walther  v.  Diest.    Scale  1  :  500,000  or  7*8  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.    Sheet  C, 
Salichli.    Beriin :  Alfred  Schall. 
When  oompleted,  this  map  will  consist  altogether  of  four  sheets.    It  has  been  oom- 
piled  by  Major  W.  v.  Diest,  from  recent  surveys  and  unpublished  materials,  based  upon 
Dr.  H.  Kiepert*s  well-known  map  of  Western  Asia  Minor  upon  the  same  scale.    An 
account  was  given  of  the  author's  own  surveys,  accompanied  by  maps,  in  Petermanm 
Oeographiiche  MiUeUungen  for  1898.    Hill  work  is  shown  by  brown  shading,  and  the 
low-lying  districts  are  tinted  green.    Ancient  names  of  towns  are  given  in  many 
instances,  in  addition  to  the  modem  names.    Heights  are  given  in  metres. 

Aiiatio  ituifia.  Ministry  of  Ways  and  Commiuiieations. 

Map  of  Asiatic  Russia.    Scale  1 :  4,200,000  or  66*8  stat.  ndles  to  an  inch.    St. 

Petersburg :  Ministry  of  Ways  and  Communications,  1901.     Russian  character. 

8  sheets. 
This  map  ia  specially  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  condition  of  Russian 
railways  in  Central  Asia  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  when  it  was  pubUshed.  Both  the 
Trans-Siberian  and  Trans-Caspian  systems,  with  their  proposed  branches  and  connec- 
tions, are  clearly  laid  down.  It  includes  the  region  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  northern  fo)niier  of  India  to  Tobolsk.  In  addition  to  railways,  both 
ooustructed  and  proposed,  the  map  shows  roads,  telegraphsi  and  other  useful  information. 
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lado-OkiiuL  Ihuma  Tttpogmphiqut  dtt  TroopM  de  Tlmdo-CblM. 

Oftiie  de  rindo-Ohine.  Scale  1  :  500,000  or  7*8  ttai  milet  to  ao  inch.  Sheeto : 
-Vien  Tiane,''«*Qui  Nhon,"  "Nha  Trang,"  **  Quang-Tcheou,"  **  Lieng  Shul," 
**Laokay,"  ••Korat,"  "Khong,"  "Bang  Kok,"  "Pak  Nam,"  "Vinh  Loog,*' 
«  Saigon,'*  «  Ou  Tcheon,''  **  Tourane,"  "  Hu^/'  **  Vinh."  Boreau  Topographique 
dea  Troupes  de  Tlndo  Chine.  Frioe  of  eaeh  iheet,  $0*60. 
These  sheets  form  part  of  a  map  of  Indo-China,  which  ii  to  embrace  the  whole 

regK)n  from  Tongkiog  to  Cochin  China,  and  to  include  portions  of  the  adjacent 

territories.    It  is  evidently  reduced  from  the  larger-scale  map  (1 :  200,000),  but  the 

style  of  work  is  decidedly  rough. 

Msnehnria.  Botodorikj. 

Map  of  Manchuria.    Scale  1 :  3,300,000  or  45*2  stat  miles  to  an  inch.    By  8.  C. 

BorodoTsky.    St.  Petersburg :  Y.  Kershbauma,  1901.    With  an  index.    Bnssian 

character.    Prstsfiied  by  the  Author. 

An  earlier  edition  of  this  map  was  noticed  in  the  Oeoaraphioal  Journal  for 
December,  1897.  It  has  been  revlBed,  and  is  now  accompanied  \j  a  pamphlet  giTinff 
an  explanatory  note  on  the  map,  a  list  of  books  and  maps  on  Manchuria  published 
sioce  1896,  which  ba?e  been  consulted  and  utilixed  in  the  reyision,  and  finaUy  a  good 
index  of  place-names. 

The  map  is  printed  in  colours,  and  shows  political  boundaries,  railways  proposed 
and  ocmstruoted,  telegraphs,  roads,  location  of  minerals,  relative  importance  of  towns, 
and  other  details  of  a  similar  nature,  whilst  altitudes  are  given  in  feet.  An  inset  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Arthur  is  given  on  an  enlarged  scale,  as  well  as  plans  of 
fi?e  of  the  principal  towns. 

Tnanan.  Boreau  Tdpographiqna  des  Troupes  de  Tlsdo-Chiat. 

ToD-Nan,  Fronti^res  nord-ouest  de  Tlndo-Chine.    Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  15*8  stat. 

miles  to  an  inch.    Bureau  Topographique  des  Troupes  de  I'lndo-Chioe.    2  sheets. 

PHce  $0-60. 

This  map  of  Yunnan  includes  also  considerable  portions  of  the  adjacent  territories, 
extending  from  Mandalay  on  the  west  to  Hanoi  on  the  east,  and  from  the  latter  place 
OD  the  south  to  Suifu,  in  Sechuan,  on  the  north.  It  is  a  rough  production,  printed  in 
colours,  and  the  feeble  attempt  to  represent  the  relief  by  shading  is  oertainly  not 
saUsractory.  A  fair  amount  of  detailed  information  is  given  along  the  routes  traversed, 
but  the  map  might  have  been  more  complete  if  care  had  heea  taScen  to  make  use  of  all 
the  available  material  furnished  by  travellers.  For  instance,  so  long  ago  as  1898 
there  was  a  report  published,  with  a  map,  of  an  important  journey  by  Mr.  F.  S.  A. 
Bourne,  containing  fresh  information  and  many  altitudes,  which  the  compiler  seems  to 
have  overlooked,  or  failed  to  utilize  as  he  coula  have  done. 

A7BI0A. 

Tnis.  Berviee  G^graphiqne  de  TArmK  Faris. 

Tunisie.  Scale  1:100,000  or  1*6  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheet  Ivii,  Sfox. 
Service  G^graphique  de  TArm^,  Paris.    Prtce  1.20/ 

West  AMea.  The  Ohartographio  Oempaaj,  London. 

Map  of  the  West  African  Gold  Mines.  Scale  1 :  157,408  or  28  stat.  miles  to  an 
inch.  London:  The  Chartographic  Company,  1901.  4  sheets.  Price  £2  2s. 
Pretenied  by  the  Chariographie  Go. 

Another  of  the  many  maps  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  adjacent  territories,  produced  for 
the  special  purpose  of  ^wing  mining  claims  and  limits  of  concescions,  which  in  Uie 
present  case  are  shown  in  red.  Boads  are  given  in  brown,  and  water  blue.  It  is  an 
oQtline  map  only,  ruled  in  squares  of  one  minute  of  latitude  and  longitude  each, 
evidently  to  facilitate  the  addition  of  fresh  information,  or  the  limits  of  other 
oonoessionB. 

AMBBIOA. 

Argentine  Bepnblie.  Bnsnos  Aires  and  Faoifio  Bailway  Co. 

Map  of  the  Argentine  Bail  ways.    Scale  1 : 2,534,400  or  40  stat.  miles  to  an  inch. 

Buenoe  Aires  and  Pacific  Bailway  Co.,  Buenos  Aires  and  London,  1901.    Pre- 

%enUd  by  Uie  Publuhere. 

A  new  edition,  showing  railways  constructed  and  proposed. 

BraiiL  Jannasoh. 

Karte  von  SUdbrasilien.    Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  Paranil,  nebet  den 

I  2 
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GrenzlAnderii.    Scale  1:2,000,000  or  31'6  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.    Von  Dr.  B. 
Jannasch.    Berlin :  Leopold  Kraatz,  1902. 

OEHSBA.L. 
German  Ooloniet.  Bprigade  and  Kolse 

GroBser  Deutscher  Kolonialatlas.    Bearbeitet  yon  Panl  Sprigade  nnd  Max  Moiiel. 

HerauBgegeben  yon  der  Kolonial-Abtheilnng  dee  Answartigen  Amis.    Liefemng 

1,  Kamernn  in  6  blattern.     Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  15*8  stat.  miles  to  an  inch. 

Berlin :  Dietrich  Beimer  (Ernst  Vohsen),  1901.  Fruented  by  the  PfMi$her. 
In  consequence  of  many  recent  explorations  and  snryeys,  the  German  Colonial 
Office  has  decided  to  publish  a  new  atlas  of  the  German  colonies,  with  maps  on  a 
larger  scale  than  most  of  those  that  haye  hitherto  existed.  The  first  part,  aboye 
mentioned,  has  just  been  receiyed.  The  maps  will  be  prepared  under  the  superyision 
of  Messrs.  Sprigade  and  Max  Moisel  at  the  well-known  oartog^phical  institute  of 
Dietrich  Beimer  (Ernst  Vohsen),  Berlin,  and  will,  with  few  exceptions,  be  all  drawn 
upon  the  scale  of  1 : 1,000,000.  They  are  to  be  printed  in  colours,  and  great  care  will 
be  taken  to  make  use  of  the  best  ayailable  material.  Judging  from  this  first  part, 
which  includes  the  Kamerun  region,  in  six  sheets,  the  atlas  promises  to  be  a  most 
excellent  and  valuable  production.  It  will  consist  altogether  of  thirty  sheets  of  maps, 
aud  will  be  accompanied  by  letterpress. 

World.  Johnston. 

The  Victoria  Begina  Atlas.   Physical,  Political,  and  Astronomical,  containing  200 
plates  and  complete  index.    2nd  edition.    W.  &  A.  E.  Johnston,  Edinburgh  & 
London,  1901.    Presented  by  the  Publithen,    Price  from  £1  Is.  to  £2  5s.  a4Xording 
to  binding. 
This  is  the  second  edition  of  an  atlas  which  first  appeared  about  four  years  ago. 
No  new  maps^haye  been  added,'and,  although  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  it  up 
to  date  in  some  instances,  there  is  still  much  that  needs  attention.    For  instance,  the 
rainfall  map  of  the  world.  No.  23,  remains  just  as  it  appeared  in  the  first  edition,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  much  important  information  has  been  obtained  since  then, 
and  Dr.  A.  J.  Herbertson's  valuable  work,  with  maps,  has  been  published  by  this 
Society,  which,  however,  the  publishers  seem  to  have  ignored.     The  topographical 
features  on  some  of  the  maps  are  very  much  out  of  date,  as  in  the  case  of  Abyssinia, 
where  it  is  clear  that  little  or  no  use  has  been  made  of  the  work  of  recent  explorers  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country.    On  map  No.  112,  the  Sudan  railway  is  only  shown 
as  far  as  Shendi,  instead  of  to  Khartum.    Then,  again,  some  of  the  maps  of  South 
America  are  very  much  behindhand.    Important  maps  that  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  QeographicaZ  Journal,  and  which  might  have  been  made  use  of,  have 
apparently  been  overlooked,  whilst  the  railways  in  South  America  are  also  in  several 
cases  out  of  date.    The  northern  boundary  of  Paraguay,  as  shown  on  map  No.  189,  is 
entirely  different  from  that  given  on  map  No.  197. 

However,  there  are  some  improvements  upon  the  earlier  edition,  and  in  several  oases 
it  is  apparent  that  the  maps  have  been  more  or  less  revised.  The  idea  of  utilizing  the 
general  maps  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  as  indices  for  the  more  detailed  maps 
of  the  counties,  by  ruling  and  numbering  upon  them  the  sheets  of  the  larger-scale  maps, 
is  certainly  a  good  one.  The  style  in  which  the  maps  have  been  produced  cannot  oe 
considered  satisfactory ;  the  hill-work  and  otlier  physical  features  are  often  very  con- 
fused and  indistinct,  and  the  lettering  in  many  cases  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  illegible, 
owing,  apparently,  to  the  process  of  reduction  from  maps  of  larger  scales. 

World.  Btielsr. 

Neue,  neunte  Lieferuogs-Ausgabe  von    Stielers   Hand-Atlas,    100   ELarten    in 

Kupferstich.    ILieferung.    Gotha :  Justus  Perthes,  1901.    Priceof  complete  atlcu, 

in  50  partst  totU  be  30  mark$j  or  60  pg.  per  part.    Presented  by  the  Publisher, 

The  last  edition  of  Stieler's  Hand-Atlas  was  completed  just  ten  years  ago,  and 

since  that  time  exploration  and  geonaphy  generally  has  made  much  progress.  Begions 

that  then  bad  to  be  represented  by  blank  spaces  have  now  been  explored,  and  districts 

that  were  at  that  time  but  comparatively  little  known  have  been  carefully  mai)ped, 

in  addition  to  which  many  alterations  have  taken  place  in  boundary-lines,  especially 

of  the  territorial  possei^sions  of  European  countries.    All  this  has  rendered  it  most 

desirable  that  a  new  edition  of  this  well-known  and  excellent  atlas  should  appear, 

which  it  is  gratifying  to  know  the  publishers  have  taken  in  hand,  and  of  which  tbej 

have  now  issued  the  first  part.    According  to  the  prospectus,  this  new  edition,  the 

ninth  that  has  been  published,  will  contain  altogether  one  hundred  maps,  being  five 

more  than  were  given  in  the  last  edition.    Of  these,  forty-nine  are  quite  new  or  have 

been  entirely  redrawn,  while  pains  have  been  taken  to  bring  the  others  up  to  date. 
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Several  of  the  maps  in  the  preyioiu  edition  have  been  oanoelled,  and  many  are  to  be 
fopeneded  by  new  ones,  generally  drawn  on  enlarged  scales.  Among  the  more 
EDpoiiant  of  the  new  maps  is  one  of  Siberia,  in  2  sheete,  on  the  scale  of  1 : 7,500,000 ; 
Gfaioa,  1 : 7,500,000 ;  Africa,  on  6  sheets,  1 : 7,500,000,  which  is  to  supersede  the  preyions 
map  on  the  scale  of  1:10,000,000;  Australia,  in  4  sheets,  1:5,000,000;  a  map  of 
Eastern  Canada,  1 : 7,500,000,  to  supplement  the  map  of  West  Canada  and  British 
Cdnmbia,  previonsly  giren  on  the  same  scale.  These  maps  will  add  considerably  to 
the  Talne  of  the  atlas,  and  some  of  them  were  very  much  needed.  The  whole  atlas  is 
to  appear  in  fifty  parts,  each  containing  two  maps,  in  addition  to  which  there  will  be 
a  foil  alphabetical  index  to  place-names.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  pnbliehers  to  issue 
one  part  every  two  or  three  weeks. 

Instead  of  the  hill- work  being  in  black  hachuring  as  hitherto,  it  is  now  shown  in 
brown,  which  ought  to  be  an  improvement,  inasmuch  as  the  names,  printed  in  black, 
should  be  more  legible ;  but  in  the  map  of  China,  which  appears  in  this  part,  the 
result  cannot  be  considered  altogether  satisfactory.  This  is  one  of  the  new  mapst  and 
certaiuly  gives  a  vast  amount  of  information  for  a  map  on  so  small  a  scale ;  it  is,  how- 
eTer,  somewhat  overcrowded,  and  from  one  reason  and  another  decidedly  lacking  in 
clearness,  especially  in  the  western  portion. 

On  the  Muck  of  each  map  is  a  small  index,  squared  in  to  show  the  area  included  in 
the  map  itself,  as  well  as  those  embracing  the  adjacent  regions,  with  their  numbers. 

The  most  important  alteration  of  all  is  in  tne  price,  for  the  complete  atlas  is  to 
cost  only  30  marks,  which  is  less  than  half  the  price  of  the  previous  edition. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  this  reduction  in  price  does  not  mean  a  lowering  of 
the  stsndard  of  excellence  in  the  execution  of  the  maps,  which  has  hitherto  charac- 
terized this  well-known  atlas. 

0EABT8. 

Admkalty  Charts.  Hydrographie  Department,  Admiralty. 

Charts    and   Plans   published  by  the   Hydrographie   Department,  Admiralty, 
September   and    October,   1901.    Preiented   by   the   Hydrigraphie   Department^ 
AdnUraUy. 
Ko.  Inoher. 

32271 

to  >  Monthly  wind  charts  for  coasts  of  South  America.    6d. 

3238) 

3192  m  =  6*0    Scotland,  west  ooa^t :— Loch  Broom  (upper  portion).    2s.  6d, 
3104  m  =  1*4    England,  east  coast :— Hartlepool  to  filyth.    2s.  ed, 

3212  m  =  7*0    Ports  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy :— Port  of  Anoona.    la  6d. 

{1*81 
3.^1  Cuba :— Mevitas  bay.    Entrance  channel.    2s.  6d. 

3213  —  3*0  /^^*"^  ^"^  *^®  north  coast  of  Braul : — ^Port  Timonha,  Port  Camodm. 
1921  m  s/^'^1^^^  ^^  ^^^  Indian  ocean :— St.  Paul  ishmd,  Amsterdam  island. 

^l*UJ       Zs. 
8214  m  =  10  Bed  sea.    Suez  bay :— Ports  Ibrahim  and  Thewfik.    Is.  W. 
jl^Q^p'i'^  Anchorages   in    Malacca   strait: — ^Wanderer    bay,    Arang    Arang 

\5'6/     anchorage  (republication).    Is. 
3209  var.  Bays  and  anchorages  in  Makassar  strait.    Is.  6d. 

1578  m  =  40    Japan :— Simonoeeki  strait    2s.  dd. 

3196  var.  Harbours  and  anchorages  on  the  west  coast  of  Nipon,  Japan.    Is.  6d 

3200  m  =  035  Japan:— Aikappu    Misaki    to    Bebun    islands.    (Plans :~Eabuka 

Biochi,  Oniwaki  Biocbi,  Teshio  Gawa-Gashi.)    2s.  6d. 
3198  m  =  0*9    Bussian  Tartary :— Askold  island  to  Cape  Povorolni.    2s.  6d. 
3222  m  =  3  0    Bussian  Tartary :— Bikorda  island  to  Larionoff  point.    2s.  6d. 
1062  m  =  0-25  Australia,  south  coast :— Bivoli  bay  to  Cape  Otway.    2s.  6d. 
1014  m  =  0-25  Australia,  south  coast : — Cape  Jervis  to  Bivoli  bay.    2s.  6d. 
1383  var.  Islands  and  anchorages   in  the  south-east    Pacific   ocean :— Juan 

Fernandez,  Cumberland  bay,  Mas  a  Fuera  island,  St  Felix  and 
St.  Ambrose  islands,  St.  Felix  road  (republication).     Is.  6d. 
2194  Anchorages  in  the  northern  part  of  Celebes.    New  plans :— Bolang 

Uki  bay,  Sumalata  road,  Himana  bay,  Pienohang  bay,  Domisil  bay, 
Paleli  and  Lintidn  roads. 
208  Japan :— Harbours  and  anchorages  on  east  coast  Nipon.    New  plan  : 

— Uchiura  Wan. 
(J.D.Potter,  A(fent.) 
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Olutrti  OanetUtd. 

No.  Cinoelled  by 

200  Plan  of  Anoona  on  thiajNew  plan. 

chart.  /    Port  of  Ancona 

411  Plana  of  Puerto  de  lasl^        , 

Nuevitae  del  Principe P^^J  P*»?-  , 

on  this  chart.  )     Nenvitas  bay 

1921  St  Paul  island.  iNew  sheet 

1915  Amsterdam  island.  /    Plans  in  the  Indian  ocean  .    . 

1143  Anchorages   in  Malaoca^New  sheet 

strait  I    Anchorages  in  Malacca  strait 

2194  Plan  of  Eaidipan  and 
Bolang  Itam  anchor- 
ages on  this  sheet. 

2662  Plans  of  Wani  bay,  Mem- 
bora  road,  Palos  road, 

Dangola     road,     and^New  sheet  with  these  plans 
Mamiga   bay  on   this 
sheet.  ^ 

3003  Plans  of  Tobi  shima 
anchorage  and  Eamo 
harbour  on  this  sheet 

2432  Plan  of  Nayezdoik  bay^ 
on  this  sheet. 

1117  Plan  of  Abrek  bay  on 
this  sheet 

1062  Glenelg  river  to  Oape\ 
Otway. 

1014  Cape  Jeryis  to  Guichen 

bay. 

1015  Guichen  bay  to  Glenelg 

river. 
1383  Jan  Fernandez.     Mas  a^ 

Fuera  island. 
1344  Gumberland  bay. 
1276  St.  Felix   and  St.  Am 

brose  islands,  plans  on 

this  sheet 
2132  Plan   of   anchorages   on 

the  west  coast  of  Kaza- 

kavitch  island,  on  this 

chart 


New  sheet  with  these  plans 


New  chart 


No. 
3212 

3197 

1921 
1143 


3209 

3196 
3108 


New  chart. 
Rivoli  bay  to  cape  Otway 

New  chart. 
Cape  Jervis  to  Bivoli  bay 


10<i2 
1014 


Islands  and  anchorages  in  the  south-east 
^    Pacific  ocean 


1383 


New  chart 3222 


Oharti  that  haTe  reedTed  Important  Correotioni. 

No.  1185,  England, east  coast :— River  Thames,  sea  reach.  60,  Ohannel  islands  :— 
Aldemey  and  the  Oasquets.  1 17,  Foeroe  islands.  2296,  Gulf  of  Bothnia : — South 
Quarken  to  Homslandet.  2302,  Gulf  of  Bothnia :— Tome  point  to  Tauvo.  33, 
Germany  .—Kiel  Fiord.  2206,  Black  sea  .—Odessa  bay.  2220,  Ports  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Black  sea.  2216,  Turkish  ports  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Black  sea. 
282,  Newfoundland:— St.  John  bay  to  Orange  bay.  114t,  Magdalen  islands: — 
Grand  Entry  harbour.  2029,  Prince  Edward  island  :— Cardigan  bay.  519,  Lake 
Huron.  334,  Lake  Huron: — Strait  of  Mackinac.  2522,  South  America,  east 
coast:— Santa  Catharina  island  to  Kio  de  la  Plata.  2887,  United  States,  west 
coast: — San  Pablo  and  Suisun  bays.  592,  British  Columbia: — ^Barkley  sound. 
2462,  Alaska :— Windham  bay  to  Icy  cape.  713,  Mauritius :— Port  Louis.  833, 
Bay  of  Bengal :— Rangoon  river  and  approaches.  1009,  Malacca  strait: — 
Approaches  to  Perak  river.  2201,  Plans  in  Sumatra.  1153,  Celebes  :—Pulo 
M!utivo  to  Tanjong  Sutuno.  931,  Philippine  islands :— Ports  Snbie  and  SUanguin. 
2734,  China,  south  coast: — Si  Kiang  or  West  river.  Sheet  2.  1570,  Korea: — 
Approaches  to  Chemulpho.  104,  Korean  archipelago,  southern  portion.  2877, 
Japan: — Uwajuna  bay.  1055,  Australia,  west  coast :—Bedont  island  to  Cape 
Cuvier.  2747  a  and  B,  Australia,  south  coast : — Entrance  to  Port  Philip,  2 
fehoets.   105,  Tasmania  :— Port  Hobart.   2922,  Australia,  east  coast :— Turtle  group 
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to  Olaremoot  point.    2532,  New  Zealand  :— Ninety  Milef  head  to  Otago.     1417, 
South  Pacifio : — Chatham  ialandfl. 
(/.  D.  PoUer,  AgmL) 

forth  Atlantie  Ooean  and  Keditemfltean  Sea.  Ketaorolo^oal  Office,  London. 

Monthly  Pilot  Chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ooean  and  Mediterranean  Bea  for 
Decemher,  1901.  Meteorological  Of9oe,  London.  Price  6d.  PretmUd  by  the 
Meteorologieal  Office, 

United  States  Charts.  Unitod  States  Hydrographio  Offiee. 

Pilot  Chart  of  the  North  Pacific  Ooean  for  December,  1901.  U.S.  Hydrographic 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.    PreBented  by  the  U.8.  Hydrographie  Office. 


FEOTO0BAPHS. 

BftlBltnd.  Bell. 

Fifteen  Photographs  of  Baffinland  by  Dr.  B.  Bell,  f.b.s.,  1897.    Preeented  by  Dr, 

B.Bell 

These  photographs  are  of  different  sizes  and  ysry  considerably  in  merit ;  some  of 
them  are,  howeyer,  very  good.  They  were  taken  during  a  journey  of  exploration  in 
Baffinland  by  Dr.  Bobert  Bell  in  1897,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in  the 
Geographicai  Journal  for  July  last.    The  titles  are  as  follows  :— 

(1)  Esquimaux  kyaking  near  Amadjuak  fiord ;  (2)  Typical  view  on  south  coast  of 
Baffinland ;  (3)  Looking  up  Cafion  inlet ;  (4)  Head  of  northern  inlet  of  North  Bay ; 
(5)  Typical  view  across  country  in  southern  Baffinland ;  (6)  Bouldery  valley ;  (7)  View 
across  Tussi-mi-la-roong  lake ;  (8)  Eyakers  passing  Amadjuak  bay ;  (9)  View  of  Tussi- 
mi-la-roong  lake;  (10)  Small  glacier;  (11)  Knob  at  outlet  of  Cross  lake ;  (12)  Typical 
mmmer  dlay;  (13)  Big  island  ftx)m  the  south;  (14)  Eyakers  approaching;  (15) 
Esquimaux  women  in  Oomiak. 

Ouada.  Bell. 

Twenty-four  Photographs  of  the  Great  Bear  lake  region,  by  J.  Macintosh  Bell, 

Esq.,  H.A.    Presented  by  J,  Macintosh  BeU,  Esq. 

The  iourney  of  Mr.  J.  Macintosh  Bell  last  year,  during  which  these  photographu 
were  taken,  was  described  in  the  Oeographicdl  Journal  for  September  last.  The 
subjects  are  well  selected,  and  some  of  the  views  will  be  specially  interesting  to 
geologists  and  students  of  physical  geography,  as,  for  example,  those  showing  the 
old  shores  of  Great  Bear  lake,  glacial  erratics,  the  Tundra  country,  south  of  Coronation 
gulf,  and  several  others.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles :— 

(1)  Glacial  erratics,  Cape  MacDonnell ;  (2)  Northern  natives ;  (3")  French  half- 
breed  native  in  the  Mackenzie  river  region ;  (4)  Freetraders'  estaolishment,  Fort 
Boolution ;  (5)  Dog-teams  on  the  Maokensie  river ;  (6)  Old  shore-lines  (terraces),  north 
shore  of  MacTavish  bay ;  (7)  White  spruce  trees  at  old  Fort  Confidence ;  (8)  Chuto 
des  OanardflfCamsell  river ;  (9)  Old  shores  of  Great  Bear  lake,  Cape  MacDonnell ;  (10) 
Sand  barrens  and  trees  excavated  out  of  the  sand  by  the  wind,  east  shore,  Bussel  bay ; 
(U)  Itkan  lake.  Barren  Lands,  south  of  Coronation  gulf;  (12)  Greenstone  cliffs,  east 
shore  of  MacTavish  bay ;  (13)  Wind-excavated  trees,  east  shore  of  Russel  bay ;  (14) 
Christianised  Indian  children.  Fort  Providence ;  (15)  Hudson  Bay  Co.'s  post  at  Fort 
Simpson;  (16)  Indian  children.  Fort  Providence;  (17)  Old  Fort  Confidence,  north- 
etst  end  of  Great  Bear  lake;  (18)  White  Eagle  falls,  Camsell  river;  (19)  Tundra 
oooDt^,  sonth  of  Coronation  gulf;  (20)  Dogrib  Indian  camp,  near  Dawaso-necha  lake  ; 
(21)  Dawaso-necha  lake ;  (22)  Trees  and  quartzite  talus  slopes,  near  Fort  Confidence ; 
(23)  Dnunlins  (glacial  mounds).  Barren  I^ands,  south  of  Ck>ronation  gulf;  (24)  Trees 
covered  with  sand,  by  wind,  east  shore,  Bussel  bay. 

Ceatzal  Afriea.  Weatherley. 

Porty-fiye  Photographs  of  British  Central  Africa,  by  Poulett  Wealherley,  Esq., 
1898.    Presented  by  P.  Weatherley,  Esq. 

The  Society  is  already  indebted  to  Mr.  Poulett  Weatherley  for  many  excellent 
photographs  of  the  Lake  Mweru  and  Bangweulu  region  of  Central  Africa,  and  these 
form  a  welcome  addition  to  those  he  has  already  presented.  Many  of  them  are 
extremely  good. 

(1)  Tlie  Luapula,  near  its  entrance  into  Bangweulu ;  (2)  The  native  who  ferried 
Livingstone  across  the  Lulimala,  the  last  day  of  Liringstone's  life ;  (3)  Mumbotuta 
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from  my  camp ;  (4)  Vavemba  women  (showing  tattooing  on  bodies)  wearing  bai^  cloth ; 
(5)  A  celebrated  hunter  to  the  sonth  of  Lake  Mweru ;  (6)  Headquarter  camp  from 
Easoma'B  boma.  Lake  Bangweulu ;  (7)  Mumbotuta ;  (8)  Mumbotuta  from  the  rocks, 
50  feet  below  my  camp ;  (9)  Ealongwa  point  from  my  camp.  Lake  Bangweulu ;  (lO) 
The  coiflfure  of  a  native  of  Eirui;  (11)  Ooiflfure'of  a  Mwa  Usl;  (12  and  13)  Coiffure 
of  a  woman  of  Urua,  north-west  of  Li^e  Mweru ;  (14)  Digging  for  water  en  route  to 
Ohitambo  from  Eafufwe ;  (15^  Luapula  river,  near  the  Luombwa ;  (16)  The  Luapula 
about  Ij  mile  to  the  north  of  the  Johnston  falls ;  (17)  The  Luapula  opposite  Ohioa- 
ma's;  (18)  First  crossing-place  on  the  Luombwa;  (19)  Luanga,  West  Mweru;  (20) 
Native  of  Kisi— a  freak  of  nature ;  (21)  The  Luapula,  halfway  between  the  Johnston 
falls  and  Mweru ;  (22)  Coiffures  of  natives  on  the  upper  Luapula;  (23)  View  from  the 
new  station  at  Chienj^,  looking  towards  Eampingi ;  (24)  Part  of  iJie  Johnston  falls ; 
(25)  Decayed  portion  of  the  mupundu  tree,  with  the  Li^ngstone  inscription,  Chitambo ; 
(26, 27,  and  28)  Farts  of  Mambuund,  Johnston  falls,  showing  conglomerate  rocks ;  (29) 
view  from  Ihota  hill,  looking  north  up  the  east  sbore  of  Fung^  peninsula,  west  coast. 
Lake  Bangweulu ;  (30)  VigUantj  self,  and  crew  at  Ihota  point,  after  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Lake  Bangweulu;  (31)  View  from  Mwana  ngipe's  boma,  on  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Eampolombo ;  (82)  View  of  coast  and  lower  plateau  of  Buhongolo  range,  looking 
north ;  (33)  Mupundu  tree  at  its  maturity  in  summer  foliage ;  (34)  Part  of  the  Great 
Uchinda  marsh,  south-west  Lake  Bangweulu ;  (35)  Mumbotuta  from  Mr.  Weatherley's 
camp ;  (36)  Mr.  Weatherley's  porters  leaving  Ealonga's ;  (37)  Mwa  Usi's  coiffure ; 
(38)  Eawand^  musi  in  the  extreme  distance,  and  part  of  the  Great  Eavangama 
marsh ;  (39)  The  mupundu  tree  under  which  Livingstone's  heart  was  buried :  on  the 
forked  mutowo  tree  in  the  background  (not  the  visitor's  tree)  the  body  of  Livingstone 
was  placed  to  dry  in  the  sun  during  the  process  of  embalming;  (40)  Livingstone 
inscnption  on  the  mupundu  tree ;  (41)  The  mupundu,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Luw^ 
river ;  (42)  Luwe  river,  looking  up,  a  little  above  the  mupundu  tree ;  (48)  Giraud's]  j 
boat :  the  centre  section  was  broken  up  by  the  Wa  Usi  for  making  bullets,  etc. ;  (44)  I 
View  of  Chifunawuli ;  (45)  A  Mwina  Eisinga  and  Mwina  Eatanga.  I 

Kentucky.  Semple. 

Twelve  Photographs  of  Eentucky,  by  Miss  Semple.    Preiented  by  Mits  Semple. 
Most  of  these  photographs  were  reproduced  in  the  OeographioaX  Journal  for  June 
last,  to  illustrate  Miss  Bemple's  paper  on  **  The  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  Eentucky  Moun-  , 
tains."   They  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  Mountain  types;  (2)  A  mountain  saw-mill ;  (3)  Hand-loom  and  spinning-wheel 
for  flax ;  (4)  Hand-mill  for  grinding  maize ;  (5)  Saltworks  in  Clay  country ;  (6)  Land- 
scape in  a  marginal  country ;  (7)  A  bit  of  level  land ;  (8)  A  mountain  church ;  (9)  j 
Cabin  of  the  better  sort;  (10)  Corn-mill  in  an  upland  •*cove;"  (11)  An  "upright"  I 
farm ;  (12)  Fording  a  stream. 
BhodMia.  Grey. 

Fifty-one  Photographs  of  Northern  Bhodesia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eafue 

river,  by  G.  Grey,  Esq.,  1899.    Pruented  hy  Q.  Ghrey,  Esq. 
The  region  through  which  Mr.  G.  Grey  travelled  in  1899,  when  he  took  these 
photographs,  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Zambezi,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Victoria 
falls,  to  about  11°  80'  S.  lat.,  and  includes  the  Eafue  river  and  its  tributaries.    The 
views  are  principally  representative  of  the  scenery  and  incidents  of  travel. 

(1)  On  the  Zambezi  river,  near  Binga's  kraal ;  (2,  3,  and  4)  Taking  donkeys  across 
a  river ;  (5)  Travelling  companions ;  (6)  Camp  scene— the  kitchen ;  (7)  Packing  up,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Zambezi ;  (8)  Com  crop  on  the  Matoka  plateau ;  (9)  Boy  lighting  fire ; 
(10)  Lion-proof  kraal ;  (11)  Nogolo  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  Zambezi;  (12)  On 
road  from  Buluwayo  to  Lubu ;  (13)  Mr.  M.  G.  Farquhar ;  (14)  Pack-mule ;  (15)  Mr. 
G.  Grey;  (16)  Mule  rolling  with  pack;  (17)  Boy  riding  mule;  (18)  Donkey-waggons 
on  road  between  Zambezi  and  Lubu ;  (19)  Camp  at  Lubu;  (20)  Mopani  veldt  on  the 
Lubu ;  (21)  Mr.  N.  C.  Gielgud,  native  commissioner,  Lubu ;  (22)  Mr  Gielgud's  waiter; 
(23)  Mr.  Gielgud  and  his  boat ;  (24)  German-sausage  tree ;  (25>51)  No  titles. 

N3.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  ooUeotion  of  Fhoto- 
grapliB  which  has  been  eetablished  in  the  Map  Bdom,  if  all  the  FeUowt 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copiee  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  useftil  fbr  reftoence  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
address  are  given. 
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A  FOURTH  JOURNEY  IN  PERSIA,  1897-1901.* 

By  Major  P.  MOLESWORTH  SYEIES. 

On  the  previoiiB  occasion  on  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  paper 
before  this  Society,  I  gave  a  general  description  of  the  physical  features 
of  Persia ;  I  now  propose  to  give  some  account  of  the  Persian  gulf,  up 
and  down  which  I  have  steamed  many  times,  and  I  have  also  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  ports  which  are  not  touched  at  by  the 
mail  steamers. 

The  Persian  gulf,  known  in  common  with  the  Indian  ocean  and  the 
Bed  sea  as  Erythrean  by  the  ancients,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
bodies  of  water  in  the  world  from  the  historic  point  of  view,  and 
perhaps  in  the  near  future  the  eyes  of  Europe  may  be  directed  to  it 
as  commanding  the  shortest  route  to  the  East.  Although  constituting 
a  waterway  between  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the  world,  yet  few 
coasts  are  more  forbidding,  and  even  nowadays  sailors  always  com- 
plain that  there  is  either  too  much  or  too  little  wind  in  "  the  Gulf," 
as  it  is  termed.  Serrated  ranges  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  an 
absence  of  sheltered  harbours,  sunken  reefs  and  dangerous  currents, 
added  to  the  storms  so  prevalent,  must  have  constituted  terrible  dangers 
to  mariners  attempting  voyages,  and  the  inhospitable  shores  have 
ever  been  the  abode  of  a  low  class  of  Ichthyophagi,  who  would  have 
had  no  mercy  on  a  shipwrecked  crew.  On  the  other  hand,  the  climate 
is  never  cold,  while  the  extreme  heat  which  is  so  trying  to  Europeans 
is  agreeable  to  the  native  of  its  shores ;  and  heat  was  undoubtedly 
favourable  to  civilization  at  its  inception,  as  the  inhabitants  of  harsh 
climates  were  almost  compelled  to  be  hunters  to  keep  themselves  clothed, 
and  consequently  remained  longer  in  a  savage  state. 

♦  Bead  at  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  Noyember  25, 1901.    Map,  p.  248. 
No.  II. — Fbbruabt,  1902.]  k 
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ChaldaBa,  aooording  to  the  tradition  preserved  by  Berosas,  was 
civilizei  by  a  creature  half  man  and  half  fish,  who  came  from  the 
Erythrean  sea  and  taught  men  the  arts  of  life.  Its  name  was  Oannes, 
no  doubt  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Chaldaean  god  of  the  primtjeval 
waters,  Ea.  This  legend  undoubtedly  points  to  some  higher  race  arriving 
by  sea,  but  further  than  this  the  mists  have  not  been  rolled  away. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  recorded  expedition  by  sea  so  ancient  as  that  of 
Sargon  I.  of  Ghaldasa,  who,  about  B.C.  3800,  navigated  the  Mediterranean, 
while  his  son  Naramsin  *  led  an  army  against  Magan,t  which  may  be 
identified  with  the  mainland  opposite  the  Bahrein  islands.  It  is  here, 
indeed,  that,  in  my  opinion,  excavations  should  be  made,  which  might 
possibly  establish  records  of  still  earlier  voyages.  For  instance,  we 
learn  that  in  the  third  millennium  B.C.,  timber  and  diorite  were  procured 
for  a  priest-king  of  La  gash  (Shirpurla),  in  Shumer,  from  Magan  and 
Melukhkha,  Nituk  X  and  Gubi,  and  this  points  to  an  established  trade. 

The  oldest  legends  of  the  PhcBnicians  place  the  cradle  of  the  race 
in  the  marshes  on  either  side  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  or  in  the 
Bahrein  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  Tylos  and  Arados,  bore  names 
that  were  still  more  famous  on  the  Mediterranean  as  Tyre  and  Arvad. 
It  was,  indeed,  only  on  account  of  violent  earthquakes  that  thi8 
interesting  race  migrated  across  Syria  to  the  Mediterranean  sea — at 
least,  that  was  their  own  belief. 

But  the  known  history  of  navigation  in  the  Persian  gulf  hardly  begins 
before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  when  Sennacherib  crushed 
the  refugees  who  had  fled  to  the  islands  in  the  gulf  by  means  of  ships 
built  by  Phoenicians  and  Cypriote  Greeks,  whom  he  brought  across  from 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  On  the  Taylor  cylinder  the  campaign  is  described 
as  follows :  ''  The  remnant  of  the  men  of  Bit-Yakin  .  .  .  took  all  the 
gods  of  the  country  and  crossed  the  Great  Sea  of  the  Sunrising,  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  Elam.  On  ships  of  Hatti-land  I  traversed  the 
sea.  ..."  § 

The  story  of  Sennacherib  then  informs  us  that  navigation  was 
known  in  the  Persian  gulf  at  least  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  b.c., 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  was  ever  entirely  suspended,  as  the  land  routes 
lay  across  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  ever  the  haunt  of  predatory 
tribes,  which  routes  are  not,  oven  in  the  twentieth  century,  opened 
up  to  commerce. 

We  next  come  to  the  period  when  Babylon  was  at  her  zenith,  and 
trade  was  so  flourishing  that  peacocks  and  rice  were  known  even  in 
distant  Athens  at  the  time  of  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes,  and  that  by 

*  Vide  *The  Dawn  of  Civilization,'  by  Prof.  Maspero,  p.  600. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  564,  n.  3. 

I  H.A,8.  Joumcd,  April,  1898,  **The  Early  CJommerce  of  Babylon  with  India,"  by 
J.  Kennedy.    Nitnk  is  considered  to  be  Bahrein. 
§  *  Light  from  the  East/  p.  197. 
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their  Tamil  names.*  Under  Persian  mle  Babylon  declined,  and  with  her 
fall  direct  intercourse  with  India  may  have  gradually  ceased,  so  that 
when  Nearchos  appeared  on  the  scene  in  326  B.C.,  he  practically  re-dis- 
covered what  was  already  a  very  ancient  trade  route.  I  cannot  dwell  on 
his  famous  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  E4run,  although 
I  shall  incidentally  refer  to  it,  and  as  Persia  throughout  the  period  of 
her  history  never  was  a  sea-faring  nation,  we  come  to  the  times  when, 
in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  Chinese  ships  were  seen  in  the 
Euphrates.!  This  adventurous  commerce  is  first  mentioned  by  Masudi 
in  the  following  passage  :  *'  The  principal  branch  of  the  Euphrates  ran 
past  Hira.  ...  To  this  port  arrived  ships  from  China  and  from  India."  { 
Moreover,  Chinese  annals  of  the  Thang  dynasty  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  describe  in  detail  the  course  followed  by  the  junks. 

This  extraordinary  activity  was  eclipsed  by  the  teeming  prosperity 
of  the  Arabs  in  the  ninth  century,  when  the  trade  from  the  East, 
enriching  Balsora  §  and  Baghdad,  gilded  Asia  with  those  imperishable 
l^ends  which  are  embodied  in  the  ^  Thousand  and  one  Nights,'  and  are 
responsible  for  Milton's  ''  gorgeous  East."  {|  It  was  from  Balsora  that 
Sinbad  set  forth  on  his  adventurous  voyages  which  quaintly  portray 
the  ideas  of  the  period  when  the  world  was  but  little  known,  and  even 
to-day  the  lovely  palm-groves  and  romantic  creeks  which  render  Basra 
an  Eastern  Yenice,  retain  a  glamour  of  departed  glory  ;  while  the  high- 
pooped  haggcUa  in  which  Sinbad  and  his  companions  launched  forth 
upon  the  deep,  can  still  be  counted  by  scores  in  the  Shat-el-Arab. 

When  misgovemment  began  to  close  the  Basra  route,  the  great 
caravan  road  vid  Tabriz  to  Bandar  Abb&s  took  its  place.  Hormnz,  at 
first  situated  on  the  Mindb  river,  and,  when  the  mainland  became  unsafe, 
on  the  island  of  Jerun,  rose  to  be  the  emporium  of  the  East,  until  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  events  in  history  occurred — the  arrival  of  European 
ships  in  Eastern  waters.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  ultimate 
benefit  that  has  been  derived  from  the  opening  of  this  great  trade-route, 
which  perhaps  saved  Europe  from  Asiatic  domination  by  a  final  severance 
of  the  two  arteries  of  the  world's  commerce  via  the  Persian  gulf  and 
the  Red  sea,  yet  it  is  hard  not  to  feel  hurt  that  our  representatives 
first  appeared  as  pirates  far  surpassing  in  their  methods  the  general 
cruelty  of  the  times.  The  behaviour  of  Albuquerque  in  the  Persian  gulf 
was  atrocious,  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  how  he  mutilated  his  prisoners 
**  for  the  glory  of  Qod  "  without  a  deep  sense  of  humiliation.    For  more 

*  B,A.8.  Journal, ''  The  Early  Commerce  of  Babylon  with  India,"  by  J.  Kennedy, 
April,  189& 

t  Vide  •  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,'  voL  i.  p.  Ixxvii.  In  the  ninth  century  they 
only  came  up  the  Persian  gulf  as  far  as  Sirfcf,  the  modern  Tahiri,  and  later  on  Hormuz 
was  their  farthest  point  west. 

*  *Le8  Praires  d*Or/  vol.  i.  p.  216. 
§  Balsora  is  the  modem  Basra. 

r  Cf.  *  Paradise  Lost,*  book  ii. 
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than  a  hundred  years  the  Portugueee,  by  holding  Hormnz,  kept  their 
hands  on  the  throat  of  Eastern  trade,  while  cruising  occasionally  up  the 
Bed  sea,  until,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  English 
appear  on  the  scene. 

The  recently  published  diary  of  Sir  Thomas  Eoe,*  our  first  ambas- 
sador to  India,  is,  I  would  venture  to  suggest,  of  immense  historical 
value  as  showing  our  actual  position  in  those  days.  A  most  salient 
feature  appears  to  be  the  smallness  of  the  trade,  the  whole  of  India 
not  being  able  to  furnish  more  than  four  or  five  cargoes  a  year.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  a  ship,  the  James,  was  sent  to  Jdsk  with  a  . 
view  to  opening  up  trade  with  Persia ;  f  l>ut  even  so  there  were  diffi- 
culties, not  only  on  account  of  the  Portuguese,  but  also  because  Shah 
Abbas  wanted  little  else  than  cash  X — although  he  never  refused  presents 
— and  in  those  days,  to  take  bullion  out  of  England  was  considered  to 
be  almost  criminal. 

In  1620  there  were  two  sea-fights  off  J4ek,  the  first  being  indecisive ; 
but  in  the  second  the  Portuguese  were  defeated,  and  the  English  fac- 
tory, which  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  1619,  was  saved  from 
destruction.  Two  years  later,  in  1622,  in  alliance  with  Persia's  great 
Shah,  Hormuz  was  taken,  and  the  Portuguese  power  received  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  From  this  date  until  to-day  British 
trade  and  iufiuence,  although  fluctuating,  has  been  on  the  increase,  and 
our  responsibilities  have  been  faced  with  a  determination  which  has 
been  unsurpassed  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Jowasmi  pirates 
were  strong  enough  to  take  H.M.S.  Minerva  after  two  days'  fighting, 
and  every  sailor  was  put  to  the  sword.  This  affront  was  only  wiped 
out  by  some  desperate  engagements,  which  forced  the  truculent  Arabs 
to  abstain  from  sea-fighting  and  piracy.  Since  the  middle  of  the 
century  the  pax  Britannica  has  been  maintained,  although  not  without 
a  heavy  outlay.  In  the  Bahrein  group  alone  has  this  peace  been 
broken  in  recent  times,  when  Sheikh  J&sim,  in  1895,  attempted  to 
invade  these  islands  from  Zobdra  on  the  opposite  coast.  However, 
the  punishment  meted  out  to  him  was  short  and  sharp,  forty-four  of 


•  Edited  by  W.  Foster,  under  the  auepicea  of  the  Haklnyt  Society. 

t  Of.  *  Sir  Thomas  Roe/  p.  380:  "That  the  war  with  the  Turks  having  blocked 
commercial  intercourse  with  Europe,  there  must  be  in  Persia  at  once  a  dearth  of  cloth 
and  a  plethora  of  silk ;  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  find  some  vent  for  the  large 
stock  of  English  goods  in  their  warehouse,  for  which  no  immediate  sale  could  be 
hoped  in  India." 

X  Cf.  *8ir  Thomas  Roe,'  p.  353:  "And  obserue  one  thing  well:  The  parts  of 
Persia  that  vent  cloth,  which  in  Steele's  judgement  will  not  exceed  500  a  yeare— a 
small  matter— and  the  rest  wilbe  expected  to  be  supplyed  in  mony,  are  the  same  that 
produce  the  silke  and  are  nearest  Turky,  as  Gordgestan  and  Gilan;  and  to  those 
parts  cloth  can  be  brought  cheaper  by  Aleppo  then  by  Jasques." 
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hia  ships  being  destroyed  by  H.M.S.  Sphinx  and  Pigeon,  while  an  even 
larger  number  was  towed  off  to  Bahrein. 

At  the  present  time  the  Persian  gulf  is  crowded  with  British  ship- 
ping, Hindustani  is  the  prevalent  language  at  most  of  the  ports,  and 
peaoe  prevails  everywhere.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
were  the  British  gunboats  to  quit  this  land-locked  sea,  piracy  would 
iDJ mediately  be  re-established;  and,  as  an  Arab  naively  remarked  to 
me,  the  loot  would  now  be  ten  times  as  valuable  as  it  was  a  generation 
ago. 

I  reached  Bombay  in  November,  1897,  and  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber found  me  at  Bushire.  A  few  days  after  my  arrival,  news  reached 
Colonel  Meade,  the  Eesident,  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Graves,  of  the  Indo- 
European  Telegraph  Department,  while  engaged  on  inspection  duty 
midway  between  J^sk  and  Chahb4r.  Being  ordered  to  proceed  there 
without  delay,  I  was  soon  steaming  down  the  Gulf  on  board  H.M.S. 
Pigeon^  under  Commander  Mowbray.  After  calling  in  at  Jdsk,  we 
(•teamed  east  along  the  coast,  and  early  in  the  morniog  found  ourselves 
off  Galag,  where  the  Patrick  Stewart^  with  Mr.  ffinch,  the  Director-in- 
chief  of  Persian  Telegraphs  and  his  staff,  and  the  Persian  man-of-war 
Persepolis,  were  lying  at  anchor.  After  consulting  with  Mr.  fSnch,  who 
had  already  sent  off  in  every  direction  to  collect  camels,  we  landed,  a 
party  of  thirty  all  told,  and  camped  near  a  wretched  date-grove.  Some 
eight  camels  were  all  that  could  be  procured  at  first,  so  that  our  kit  was 
restricted  to  about  half  the  usual  scale ;  and  an  early  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing found  us  ready  to  march  inland.  The  sea-shore  was  quite  bare,  and 
inhabited  by  myriads  of  small  crabs ;  but  once  we  struck  inland  the 
lofty  tamarisks  gave  quite  a  park-like  appearance  to  the  flat  level 
country.  After  a  hot  march  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Eapsh,  and 
close  to  what  is  technically  known  as  a  mast — a  miniature  Eiffel  tower, 
used  when  great  spans  are  necessary  in  telegraph  construction — we 
saw  the  grave  of  our  murdered  countryman.  We  camped  near  the 
Persian  force  commanded  by  the  Daria  Begi,  who  had  sixty  men  and 
a  gun  with  him,  and  then  went  to  hear  what  my  colleague,  who  had 
arrived  two  days  previously,  thought  about  the  situation. 

I  found  that  matters  were  at  a  deadlock,  as  the  Karwdnis  *  declined 
to  surrender  the  murderers,  and,  the  time  given  them  by  the  Persian 
admiral  expiring  on  the  following  evening,  we  decided  that,  unless 
hostages  were  given,  we  should  march  to  the  Karw4n  villages,  which  were 
said  to  lie  some  10  miles  to  the  north,  under  the  low  range  of  hills 
that  apparently  runs  the  whole  length  of  Makran.f     Tents,  supplies, 


*  Is  it  not  at  leagt  possible  that  we  here  find  the  Caraonas  of  Marco  Polo  ?  The 
tribe  is  famooa  for  lawlessness,  and  is  distinct  from  the  Baluohis. 

t  The  origin  of  the  word  *'  Makrdn  "  has  interested  me  for  many  years.  Sir  T.  Holdioh 
accepts  the  deriTation  given  by  Sir  Oliyer  St.  John,  that  Makrdn  is  a  c  tntraction  from 
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and  camels  were  all  sent  up  by  the  indefatigable  Dlrector-in-chief, 
while  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Sealy,  Director  of  the  Persian  gnlf  section, 
came  into  camp,  having,  with  the  aid  of  ofScers  of  the  Patrick  Stewart^ 
completed  a  temporary  line.  They  all  joined  ns,  and,  in  the  evening, 
Mr.  Wood  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  came  riding  up,  thus  com- 
pleting  our  party. 

At  3  a.m.  we  marched  off,  but  an  unwilling  guide  led  us  by  rather 
tortuous  paths,  so  that  at  sunrise  we  wore  still  far  from  the  hills.  At 
a  point  where  the  tracks  separated  he  was  so  anxious  for  us  to  go  to 
the  right  that  we  went  to  the  left,  and  soon  saw  that  our  decision  was 
correct,  as  a  large  party  came  out  for  a  palaver.  This  was  merely  a 
feint  to  jrain  time,  and  when  we  at  last  reached  a  large  village  we 
found  it  deserted.  At  night  we  had  three  oflScers  for  each  watch,  and 
between  each  pair  of  sentries  two  natives  were  told  off  to  listen,  as 
seeing  was  almost  impossible.  About  10  p.m.  a  shot  was  fired  at  a 
sentry,  and  we  heard  a  murmur  as  of  a  large  body  of  men;  but  Mow- 
bray fired  a  Verrys  red  light,  and  so  stopped  a  rush,  if  any  was  in- 
tended. The  next  day  we  changed  our  camp  to  a  better  site,  and  before 
sunrise  on  the  following  day  a  reconnaissance  in  force  started  off  west, 
and  we  drove  the  Karwanis  from  a  large  date-grove.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  Kesident  had  arrived  at  Bapsh,  so  I  rode  in  to  report,  and  three  days 
later  he  reached  the  Karw4n  district.  Our  force  being  doubled,  we  had 
to  change  our  camp,  and  after  a  day  or  two,  as  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  done  for  the  present,  we  returned  to  the  coast,  where  Commander 
Carr,  c.m.g.,  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  gave  me  a  passage  to  Maskat. 

After  coaling  we  ran  across  to  Hormuz,  and  at  length  my  desire 
of  visiting  that  famous  island  was  realized.  Producing  nothing  but 
salt  and  oxide  of  iron,  Hormuz  is,  apart  from  its  fisheries,  dependent 
for  its  daily  bread  on  the  mainland,  while  there  is  not  a  drop  of  fresh 
water  anywhere.  The  magnificent  fort,  which  we  captured  in  alliance 
vnth  Shah  Abbds,  is  still  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation.  We 
entered  by  a  massive  door  studded  with  iron  spikes  and  protected  in 
front  and  flank  by  bastions.  After  passing  the  guardhouse,  the  lower 
enceinte^  covering  about  an  acre,  lay  before  us,  from  which  a  sharp  rise 
led  to  the  inner  work,  where  the  most  conspicuous  object  was  a  superb 
reservoir;  a  second  incline  brought  us  to  all  that  remained  of  a 
sumptuous   palace,  from  which  we  could   see  into   the  ruined   town. 


moAt  and  Khurdn,  two  modern  Persian  words  which  represent  the  lohthyophagi  of  Arrian. 
However,  the  word  is  apparently  much  more  ancient,  and  I  offer  the  following  sugges- 
tion. Although  Assyriologists  differ  as  to  whether  Magan  represents  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  or  Oman  and  the  country  behind  Bahrein,  we  have,  at  any  rate,  the  Maka  of 
the  inscriptions,  and  the  Mykians  or  Mekians  of  Herodotus,  who  locates  them  to  the 
west  of  Makrdu.  Now,  the  coast  was  a  waste,  or  ran^  as  it  is  still  termed  in  Sind,  the 
word  being  the  Sanscrit  irina.  Is  it  not,  then,  possible  that  in  Maka  tWna,  signifying 
the  ^  waste  of  Maka/'  we  have  at  last  traced  the  origin  of  this  much-debated  word» 
that  was  in  the  early  years  of  the  Hijra  pronounced  Mokkaran  ? 
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while  nnmerous  nisty  cannon,  not  mncli  bigger  than  popguns,  testified 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  more  guns  than  could  be  conveniently 
carried  off  when  the  fort  was  abandoned.  Descending,  we  examined 
what  was  apparently  a  breach  made  by  the  sea,  and  seeing  that  this 
stronghold  was  indeed  ''  so  well  fortified  with  deep  trenches,  counter- 
scarp, and  great  ordinance  commanding  both  city  and  haven,  that  none 
exceeded  it  through  all  the  Orient,"  *  we  felt  proud  that  our  country- 
men had  made  such  a  glorious  entrance  on  to  the  stage  of  Persia, 
which  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Portuguese  but  served  to  enhance. 

The  town  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  all  that  we  noticed  were  several 
hundred  reservoirs,  while  on  a  little  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay 
are  the  ruins  of  what  was  undoubtedly  a  chapel.  Musing  over  the 
utter  desolation,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  spot  could  ever 
have  been  a  famous  city ;  yet  no  traveller  passed  through  it  but 
sounded  its  praises,  Abdur  Eazzak,  as  the  following  extract  will  show, 
lieing  not  the  least  enthusiastic:  "'Ormuz,'  which  is  also  called 
Jemn,  is  a  port  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  which  has  not 
its  equal  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  merchants  of  seven  climates 
all  make  their  way  to  this  port ;  they  bring  hither  those  rare  and 
precious  articles  which  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  rains  have  combined 
to  bring  to  perfection."  f 

FroQi  Hormuz  we  tried  to  make  Eishm,  but  it  was  too  rough, 
and  we  were  consequently  unable  to  pay  onr  tribute  to  the  great 
explorer  Baffin,  who  was  in  charge  of  a  gun  at  the  siege  of  the  castle, 
which  preceded  that  of  Hormuz,  and  *'  received  a  small  shot  from 
the  castle  into  his  belly,  wherewith  he  gave  three  leapes,  by  report, 
and  died  immediately."  J  Kishm  has  more  recently  (in  1896)  acquired 
a  melancholy  notoriety  as  the  scene  of  an  earthquake,  which  killed 
more  than  a  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  and  did  an  immense  amount  of 
damage. 

So  long  as  we  were  coasting  we  were  in  a  rough  sea,  but  the 
moment  we  reached  the  land-locked  harbour  between  it  and  Henjdm, 
we  were  once  again  in  still  water,  and  easily  realized  Sir  John 
Malcolm's  high  opinion  of  it.  Henj^m,  although  now  supporting 
the  scantiest  of  populations,  was  once  densely  inhabited,  as  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  prove,  while  for  a  few  years  it  was  a  telegraph  station, 
connecting  Bushire  with  Jask. 

Upon  returning  to  Maskat,  after  a  most  enjoyable  cruise,  I  found  the 
Besident  just  about  to  start  for  Chahb4r,so  I  left  the  hospitable  Lapwing 
and  transferred  myself  to  the  B.I.M.  ss.  Lawrence,  where  I  was  among 
old  friends.     I  accompanied  Colonel  Meade  on  his  farewell  visit  to  the 


*  'Some  Yeares  Travels  into  Africa  and  Asia  the  Great/  bj  Sir  T.  Uerbeit,  p.  100. 
t  *  Journey  of  Abdnr  Bazzak/  p.  5.    Hakluyt  Society, 
t  *  Purchas  Pilgrims/  Tol.  ii.  lib.  x.  cap.  9. 
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Sultan,  where  we  were  reoeived  in  what  strnok  me  as  a  yery  European 
room,  until  I  remembered  that  it  was  the  Portuguese  Oovemment  House 
and  factory,  the  building  being  three-storied.  His  Highness,  who 
knows  a  little  Hindustani,  appeared  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
topic8  of  the  day,  in  which  he  was  evidently  versed,  and  invited  me  to 
call  whenever  I  passed  through  Maskat. 

The  Eesident  came  on  board  the  Lawrence^  amid  the  thunder  of  a 
salute,  and  the  following  morning  we  reached  Chahbdr,  where  half  a 
company  of  Bombay  Marine  Infantry,  under  Captain  Greagb,  an  old 
schoolfellow,  had  just  arrived,  the  telegraph  station  being  threatened  by 
Abdi  Eh4n  of  Dashti^ri.  I  saw  the  latter  later  on  at  Eermdn,  the 
Qovemor-General,  at  my  request,  having  seized  and  imprisoned  him. 
A  few  hours  passed  and  the  Patrick  Stewart  appeared  on  the  scene, 
turning  all  into  bustle  at  the  usually  quiet  station. 

Being  anxious  to  visit  Pasni  and  Orm^ra,  in  the  evening  I  accom- 
panied Mr.  ffinch  on  board  the  Patrick  Stewart.  The  lamp  on  the  steam- 
launch  attracted  large  numbers  of  fish  with  a  sharp  snout,  many  of  which 
leaped  on  board,  and  one  of  the  party  was  nearly  blinded,  the  fish  strik- 
ing him  just  below  the  eye. 

The  next  morning  found  us  at  Gw4dur,  where  we  were  told  that 
there  had  been  hundreds  of  tons  of  fish  driven  on  shore  by  a  storm, 
which  had  apparently  increased  the  activity  of  some  gsts,  supposed  to 
be  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  has  in  recent  years  poisoned  the  sea.  A 
narrow  track  had  been  beaten  down,  but  one  of  our  party  neglected 
to  use  it,  and  sank  almost  up  to  the  waist  in  a  veritable  fish-bog. 
Matters  were  somewhat  unsettled,  as  the  Eej  rising  had  affected  the 
neighbouring  Binds,  and  not  only  had  the  telegraph-line  been  destroyed 
in  both  directions,  but  a  raid  on  Gwddur  was  quite  possible.  We 
sympathized  with  the  postmaster,  who  said  that  he  expected  to  find  his 
throat  cut  every  morning,  and  cheered  him  up  by  telling  him  that 
troops  were  on  the  way  to  relieve  the  situation. 

I  was  delighted  to  have  the  chance  of  visiting  Pasni,  the  next  point 
at  which  we  touched,  as,  although  perhaps  the  most  filthy  and  squalid 
village  in  my  experience,  it  was  just  about  here  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  turning  the  Taloi  range,  to  the  north  of  which  his  army  had 
endured  all  the  horrors  of  thirst,  rode  on  ahead  with  a  few  horsemen 
and  dug  the  shallow  wells  which  saved  his  exhausted  forces. 

The  same  evening  Orm^ra  was  reached  after  sunset,  and  upon 
landing  I  started  off  with  a  guide  to  find  the  force  which  was  on  the  point 
of  starting,  under  Colonel  Mayne,  on  what  proved  to  be  so  successful  an 
expedition.  Questions  were  asked  as  to  the  state  of  Pasni,  and  the 
chances  of  the  Baluchis  making  a  stand ;  and  I  left  with  the  rather 
bitter  feeling  that  I  had  no  share  in  the  undertaking.  Ormdra,  like 
Gwadur,  has  a  hammer-shaped  headland,  on  both  sides  of  which  ships 
can  lie;  but,  unlike  that  unhealthy  port,  it  is  open  to  the  monsoon,  and 
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ooosequently  enjoys  a  comparatively  good  olimate.  It  is  the  Bagisara 
of  Nearchos.* 

Karachi  was  reached  the  following  night,  but  after  enjoying  the 
director's  hospitality  for  a  few  days,  I  once  again  proceeded  np  the 
gulf  to  Bnshire.  Upon  reporting  my  arrival,  I  received  instructions 
from  the  Legation  to  join  the  Persian  Gbvernor-Gbnoral  in  Baluchistdn, 
so  within  six  hours  I  engaged  additional  servants,  and  with  my  whole 
camp  found  myself  once  again  on  board  the  same  mail  steamer  that  I  had 
only  quitted  a  few  days  previously.  Upon  arriving  at  Bandar  Abb4s,  my 
difficulties  were  manifold,  as  it  was  very  late  in  February,  and  growing 
hotter  and  hotter  day  by  day,  while,  as  no  one  would  hire  camels 
to  go  to  Baluchistdn,  I  was  forced  to  purchase — no  easy  task.  Besides 
this,  I  had  to  engage  a  local  escort,  but  failed  to  secure  anything 
better  than  a  few  camel-drivers,  while  not  only  was  it  a  very 
dry  year,  which  meant  no  grazing,  but  a  famine  was  raging,  and 
everything  had  to  be  carried.  However,  after  five  days'  hard  work 
twenty-three  camels  were  loaded  up  and  despatched,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  was  forced  to  ride  '*  a  ship  of  the  desert,"  as  there  was  no 
chance  of  any  forage  for  horses  on  the  road.  The  start  was  nearly 
disastrous,  as  eight  Baharlus,  members  of  that  most  unruly  tribe  of 
nomads,  held  up  the  caravan,  which  was  some  miles  behind  me,  and  began 
to  loot  it.  Fortunately  the  servants  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  when  it 
was  known  to  whom  the  property  belonged,  the  Baharlus  considerately 
left  it  alone.  One  camel,  however,  took  advantage  of  the  confusion 
to  bolt  off,  and  was  only  found  after  a  day's  search. 

From  Bandar  Abbds  there  are  four,  or  indeed  five,  caravan  routes 
running  to  the  interior,  that  to  the  west  through  Sirjdn  being  the 
most  important,  as  in  that  district  the  Yezd  and  Kerm&n  roads  bifur- 
cate. Next  in  importance  is  the  route  which  I  approximately  followed 
for  some  stages;  it  runs  via  Manujdn  to  Narmashir,  and  thence  to  Ehorasan 
vtd  Neb.  The  central  routes  are  mainly  used  in  summer  by  Bandar  Abb4s- 
Kerman  caravans,  and  are  of  less  importance ;  and  yet,  year  after  year, 
commerce  is  paralyzed  on  these  trade-arteries  by  a  handful  of  nomads, 
mainly  because  the  route  lies  both  through  the  district  of  Bandar 
Abbas,  and  the  provinces  of  Fars  and  Kermdn,  and  therefore  it  is 
difBonlt  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  the  outrages  which  are  ruining  both 
British  and  Perbian  trade  on  to  the  shoulders  of  any  one  governor. 

To  return  to  our  journey,  we  did  not  follow  the  direct  caravan  route 
which  passes  to  the  north  of  Mindb,  but,  in  the  first  place,  visited  that 
centre,  with  a  view  to  completing  our  supplies  and  transport.  Mindb, 
or  Minau,  as  it  is  pronounced,  lies  on  both  sides  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  appeals  to  every  traveller  from  the  fact  that  it  was  near 
here,  at  Harmozia,  that  Nearchos  landed,  and  proceeded  inland  to  find 

♦  C'hahb4r  bay,  or  probably  the  Tiz  harbour,  is  Talmena,  while  Gwddur  is  Barna. 
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Alexander  the  Great  in  the  valley  of  the  Halil  Kud.  This  meeting 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  dramatic  events  that  history  can  claim,  and 
is  a  fit  subject  for  a  painter's  skill.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  classic  Anamis,  and  is  guarded  by  a  picturesque  old  fort. 
It  has  a  population  of  5000  inhabitants,  and  rough  woollen  plaids  con- 
stitute its  principal  industry.  There  is  also  a  considerable  output 
of  dates,  henna,  and  indigo ;  but  it  is  as  the  resort  of  Baluchis  and 
Bashakirdis,  who  barter  clarified  butter,  wool,  and  hides  for  calico  and 
copper,  that  Min4b  is  important,  the  wild  sons  of  the  desert  seldom 
venturing  to  Bandar  Abb4s,  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  port 
fiock  to  the  superb  date-groves  during  the  summer  months.  Three 
Haiderab^d  Mohamedans,  born  in  the  district,  and  a  few  Hindus 
appeared  to  have  all  the  trade  in  their  hands,  and  told  me  that  tea 
and  sugar  were  now  occasionally  bought  by  merchants.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Baluchis  are  becoming  quite  luxurious  1  There  was  great 
difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  the  five  additional  camels  required, 
but  finally,  on  March  1,  after  a  storm  which  brought  down  dozens 
of  palms,  some  of  which  fell  into  our  camp,  we  started  with  every- 
thing complete,  Sultan  Sukhru,  the  plane-tabler,  having  overtaken 
me  with  a  last  mail.  Strangely  enough,  for  two  stages  we  were  the 
first  Europeans  to  traverse  what  was  possibly  the  route  followed  by 
Nearchos,  and,  when  some  five  miles  from  Min4b,  we  nearly  had  a  similar 
experience,  as  we  met  a  peasant  hurrying  in  with  information  that 
the  road  was  being  held  up  by  a  body  of  Marz  robbers,  who  had  already 
looted  a  caravan  that  day.  However,  nothing  happened,  and  after  cross- 
ing the  Gardan-i-Pichal,  we  camped  at  Birinti,  which  is  situated  just 
above  the  junction  of  the  Eudkh4na  Duzdi,  or  "  Kiver  of  Theft,"  *  and 
forms  part  of  the  district  of  Eud4n,  in  Ears.  We  followed  up  the 
diminished  river  to  Jagin,  the  Duzdi  river  being  in  reality  the  main 
branch,  and  a  third  march  brought  us  to  Manujan,  which  is  situated 
near  the  source  of  the  Min&b  river,  although  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
drainage  from  the  Mulla  Euh  to  the  west. 

Manujan  has  a  fine  fort  now  deserted,  and  should  be  a  very  rich 
district,  the  camel-grazing  being  most  luxuriant ;  but,  partly  at  any 
rate  from  the  ignorance  of  the  ruling  family,  a  famine  had  arisen,  and 
deaths  from  want  were  of  daily  occurrence.  The  information  which  I 
received  tended  to  show  that  the  Governor-General  was  coming  in  my 
direction,  but  when,  two  stages  further  east,  the  Governor  of  Eudb^r 
came  to  see  me,  it  appeared  that  his  Excellency  had  gone  on  to  Fahraj. 
Durran  KhAn  told  me  that  his  ancestors  were  Arabs  of  the  same  tribe 
as  the  Kain  family, f  and  that  three  centuries  ago  they  migrated  to 
Eudb4r  with  their  slaves,  whose  descendants  still  occupy  the  district. 

*  Gf.  Sir  Henry  Yule's  note  on  Reobarles  in  vol.  i.  pp.  116, 117,  of  his  '  Maroo  Polo.' 
t  l.e.  of  the  Khuzai. 
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I  was  now  on  the  woBtern  edge  of  the  only  large  blank  left  on 
the  map  of  Persia,  although  I  afterwards  found  that  Khdn  Bahddur 
Yusuf  Sharif,  the  eminent  Indian  explorer,  had  preceded  me,  and  as 
the  Governor-General  had  received  instructions  to  march  down  towards 
the  ooast,  my  only  chance  of  meeting  his  ExceUency  lay  in  cutting 
him  off,  so  I  decided  to  traverse  the  plain  of  Bash&kird.  During  my 
second  journey  in  Persia,  I  had  marched  to  the  north  of  the  great 
hdmun,  known  as  the  Jaz  Moriao,  in  which  the  Bampur  and  Halil 
rivers  commingle  their  waters,  and  had  fixed  many  of  the  peaks  of 
Bashdkird,  while  the  present  journey  led  in  an  opposite  but  almost 
parallel  direction,  keeping  to  the  open  plain  as  far  as  Bamishk,  a 
distance  of  118  miles  from  Manujan.  I  was  unfortunate  in  suffering 
from  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  probably  a  souvenir  of  Bandar  Abbds, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  my  Persian  secretary,  Nasrulla  Kh&n,  and 
my  plane- tabler,  much  would  have  been  lost  from  a  geographical  point 
of  view.  The  whole  plain,  which  is  very  extensive,  was  covered  with 
the  most  luxuriant  camel-grazing,  and  in  places  there  were  flocks, 
bat  the  country  was  so  unsettled  that  we  hardly  saw  a  man  through- 
out. Indeed,  Basbakird,  the  most  backward  and  savage  district  of 
Persia,  has  never  been  fully  controlled  by  that  power,  but  during  the 
last  few  years  a  miserable  revenue  of  £160  per  annum  has  been 
nominally  paid,  Durran  Khan,  who  holds  the  title  of  governor,  practi- 
cally making  a  raid  into  the  country  and  seizing  what  he  can.  It 
is  divided  into  four  districts,  each  of  which  is  assessed  for  a  quarter 
of  the  revenue,  and  they  are  thus  presumably  equal  in  population. 
Starting  from  the  west,  Sindark  is  the  nearest  division  to  Min&b. 
Eastwards  lies  Jakddn  and  then  Anguhran,  while  Marz  occapies  the 
whole  of  the  north,  and  it  is  mainly  from  this  division  that  raiders  attack 
the  caravans.  Four  or  five  days  before  my  arrival,  seven  camel-loads 
of  sugar  had  been  seized  and  an  Afghan  shot  one  stage  to  the  east  of 
Manujan,  blood  still  staining  the  spot  when  we  passed.  Unfortunately 
for  the  raiders,  one  load  of  sugar  was  the  property  of  a  British  subject, 
and  six  months  later  I  asked  the  Governor-General  for  compensation. 
On  his  replying  that  he  did  not  know  whom  to  mulct,  I  was  able  to 
tell  him  that  the  KalatUar  of  Rdmishk  had  sold  sugar  to  my  party  far 
cheaper  than  it  could  be  bought  at  Bandar  Abbas ! 

To  resume  the  thread  of  my  narrative,  after  nine  marches,  all  of 
which,  except  the  last,  lay  across  the  most  level  of  plains,  with  foul 
well  water  to  drink,  we  reached  K4misbk,  the  exact  situation  of  which 
had  puzzled  me  for  many  years.  It  lies  at  the  junction  of  two  branches 
of  a  small  river  on  the  outer  range  of  the  Bashdkird  mountains,  and 
consists  of  perhaps  a  hundred  huts  and  half  a  dozen  small  shops, 
Bamishk  being  the  capital  of  Eastern  Bashdkird.  The  Kalantar  was 
not  friendly,  and  as  it  was  rumoured  that  our  troops  and  those  of 
Persia  at  Earw&n  had  been  driven  into   the   sea,  our  position   was 
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somewhat  delicate,  until  the  welcome  news  came  that  four  hundred 
camelry  were  on  the  way  from  Fahraj,  which  proved  to  me  that  the 
GoTernor-General  had  received  my  letter,  enclosing  instructions  from 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Persia,  and  had  acted  without  delay.  The 
very  heavy  rain  which  had  been  drenching  us  for  a  week  ceased  at  the 
end  of  March,  and  the  heat  became  so  trying  that,  as  everything 
was  being  done  to  capture  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Graves,  I  decided 
not  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  these  troops,  but  to  push  on  to  F&noch, 
feeling  sure  that  I  should  get  letters  on  the  way.  We  were  now 
in  a  hilly  district,  and,  following  up  the  Edmishk  river  to  its  source, 
I  was  surprised  to  pass  villages  and  date  groves  in  what  I  thought 
was  a  desert.  Crossing  the  watershed,  we  camped  near  a  spring,  and 
the  following  day,  after  fording  a  small  river  flowing  north  to  Isfand, 
we  reached  the  important  village  of  Kutaich,  in  the  Fdnoch  district, 
where  I  was  visited  by  the  Governor's  sons,  whom  I  had  known  for  five 
years. 

At  this  point  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  summarize  briefly  the 
state  of  Persian  Baluchistdn  since  the  assassination  of  H.I.M.  Nasir-u- 
Din  in  May,  1896.  The  Baluchis  had  generally  believed  that  there  was 
no  new  shab,  and  the  continued  absence  of  a  Persian  force  had,  more  or 
less,  contributed  to  foster  this  delusion.  From  fear  of  His  Highness  the 
Farmdn  Farm4,  no  rebellion  had  broken  out  until  that  strong  ruler 
had  left  Kermdn,  but  in  the  following  year  Sirddr  Husein  Kh4n  headed 
a  confederacy  of  Baluchis,  who  besieged  Fahraj.  The  siege,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  the  blockade,  was  not  eventful,  the  only  incident  being 
an  abortive  attempt  to  mine,  which  was  defeated  by  a  sortie,  and  after 
three  or  four  months  the  Baluchis  retired,  upon  news  reaching  them  that 
a  Persian  force  was  on  its  way  to  relieve  the  garrison.  Since  that  date, 
SirdAr  Husein  Khin  and  his  brother  Chakar  Kh^n,  Governor  of  Fdnoch, 
had  kept  quiet,  the  former  generally  living  in  or  near  a  natural  fortress, 
termed  the  Kuh-i-Mihdn,  some  30  miles  to  the  south  of  Kutaich. 

As  both  the  brothers  knew  me,  they  sent  to  say  that  they  hoped  I 
would  intercede  for  them  with  the  Persian  Government,  whereupon  I 
replied  that  if  they  had  seized  and  handed  over  Mr.  Graves's  murderers, 
I  should  have  been  ready  to  do  so.  Already,  two  months  previously, 
Seiid  Khdn,  son  of  Sird4r  Husein  Khdn,  had  promised  to  do  this ;  but 
as  Baluchis  rarely  carry  out  their  promises,  I  felt  that  it  was  useless 
to  rely  on  them,  and  continued  my  journey,  feeling  glad  that  they  had 
been  prevented  from  arming  themselves  with  martinis,  as,  were  this 
the  case,  Persia  would  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  holding 
Baluchistdn,  and  even  as  it  is,  Sirddr  Husein  Khdn  is  much  at  large. 

Two  stages,  during  which  large  villages  were  passed,  brought  us 
into  the  valley  of  the  Fanoch  river,  and  at  last  I  received  letters  from 
the  Asaf-u-Dola  to  the  effect  that  he  had  acted  immediately  upon  hear- 
ing from  me,  but  could  not  come  south  in  person,  being  ill ;  but  would 
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I  not  visit  him  at  Fahraj?  However,  I  was  so  weak  that  I  had  to 
he  hoisted  on  to  my  camel,  while  the  daily  temperature  was  over 
100°,  and  as  every thiog  that  could  be  done  was  already  in  train,  I 
decided  to  make  for  Chahb^r  as  quickly  as  I  could.  At  Fdnoch  our 
arrival  at  first  created  a  panic,  but  in  a  few  hours  the  villagers  re- 
turned, and  supplies  could  be  procured,  but  only  at  famine  rates — by 
way  of  indemnity,  it  is  to  be  presumed.  I  was  once  again*  on  familiar 
ground,  and  felt  grateful  that  I  had  been  able  to  march  through  Bashd- 
kird,  which  I  had  gazed  across  with  longing  eyes  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill  above  Fanoch  some  five  years  previously,  while  I  had  on  this 
occasion  the  great  advantage  of  working  partly  from  fixed  points. 

We  were  told  on  reliable  authority  that  a  party  of  Karw&nis  were 
lying  in  wait  for  us ;  but  apparently  their  hearts  failed  them,  or  we 
were  successful  in  avoidiog  them,  and,  after  marching  down  the  Fdnoch 
pass,  we  crossed  to  the  Sirha  river,  and  were  soon  out  of  their  reach. 
Daily  it  grew  hotter,  while  our  camels,  although  fed  on  dates,  gave  in 
one  by  one,  iu  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  loads  were  very  light,  all 
supplies  being  finished ;  and  it  was  with  much  relief  that  we  struck  the 
British  telegraph  line  at  Parag,  where  we  halted  for  a  few  hours  until 
the  creek  became  passable.  At  dawn  we  passed  through  the  gap  of 
Tiz,  a  great  port  in  Seljuk  times,*  and  a  few  hours  later,  with  a  single 
worn-out  camel  left  out  of  seven  that  had  started  in  the  nigbt,  I  looked 
down  upon  the  substantial  telegraph  station  at  Chahb&r,  where  I  was 
soon  welcomed  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Eeelan  with  the  hearty  kind- 
ness so  universal  throughout  Persia  and  Baluchistan.  A  day  or  two 
later  came  the  welcome  news  that  the  Karwdnis,  taken  in  front  and 
rear,  had  given  up  their  chief,  Shai  Mohamed,  the  murderer,  and  that 
his  aooomplice  Malik  Jind  had  been  shot;  thus  my  mission  was 
finally  crowned  with  success. 

In  due  course  of  time  orders  came  for  me  to  proceed  to  Shirdz,  and 
special  arrangements  were  made  for  a  British  India  steamer  to  pick  me 
up.  After  spending  a  few  days  at  Bushir,  we  started  for  Shirdz  in 
very  hot  weather,  the  hours  we  spent  at  Daliki,  at  the  foot  of  the 
famous  Kotals^  being  especially  unpleasant.  Travelling  up  country,  and 
by  moonlight,  is  perhaps  the  best  way  to  see  this  wild  maze  of  moun- 
tains, and  I  never  remember  anything  so  grimly  savage  and  frowning 

*  Afzal-al-Din  Ahmad  bin  Himid,  known  as  Afzal  Kerm^ni,  who  wrote  in  a.h.  584 
(]188X  gives  the  following  deacription  of  Tiz:  ** There  is  also  the  gap  of  Tiz  that 
belongs  to  Kermin.  Much  merchandise  from  the,  tenths  paid  as  customs  and  from  the 
harbour  dues  reaches  the  royal  treasury.  Inhabitants  of  Hind,  Sind,  Abyssinia, 
Zanzib&r,  Egypt,  from  the  land  of  the  Arabs,  from  Oman,  and  from  Bahrein  trade 
there.  Every  description  of  musk,  ambergris,  indigo,  Brazil  wood,  and  also  aromatic 
roots  of  Hind  are  offered  for  sale ;  also  slaves  of  Hind,  Abyssinia,  and  Zanzibar.  It  is 
a  mart  for  fine  velvets,  shawls,  sashes,  and  such-like  articles  of  value.  Close  to  Tiz  is 
Makrin,  the  mine  of  sugar  candy  and  sugar,  which  is  exported  to  all  countries  of  the 
heathen  and  of  Islam."  The  Arab  travellers,  however,  spenk  of  Tiz  as  a  small  poit, 
and  Afzal  Eermini  is  certainly  prone  to  exaggeration. 
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as  the  apparently  sheer  ladders  up  which  British  goods  are  painfally 
oarried.  Five  years  previously  I  had  travelled  in  the  opposite  direction 
as  fast  as  possible  to  catch  a  steamer,  but  on  the  present  occasion  I 
spent  a  day  at  Sh&pur  to  inspect  the  rook  sculptures,  although,  owing 
to  weakness,  I  was  unable  to  visit  the  cave  containing  the  statue 
of  the  great  king.  At  Kazerun  we  camped  in  a  garden  of  oranges, 
known  as  the  Bdgh-i-Nazzar,  with  a  superb  avenue,  the  trees  in  which 
are  said  to  be  four  hundred  years  old,  and  are  perhaps  40  feet  in  height. 
A  particularly  small  lime  of  excellent  flavour  is  also  grown,  the  garden, 
indeed,  producing  several  varieties  both  of  oranges  and  limes. 

Shirdz,  where  I  stayed  for  three  months,  is  a  city  of  contrasts.  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert  evidently  left  his  heart  behind  when  he  was  forced  to 
proceed  on  his  journey,  and  certainly  the  people  seem  to  enjoy  life 
with  a  zest  quite  unknown  elsewhere  in  Persia.  The  gardens  at 
Masjid-i-Bardi  which  disappointed  Lord  Curzon  would,  I  feel  sure,  have 
won  his  praise  in  the  summer ;  nevertheless,  the  climate  does  not  suit 
Europeans,  and  consequently  Shirdz  has  a  bad  name,  although  the  heat 
is  not  excessive.  With  the  aid  of  my  host  and  future  fellow-traveller, 
Mr.  Wood,  a  piece  of  ground  was  rented  and  polo  organized,  to  the  joy 
of  the  Shirdzis.  Even  the  donkey-boys  caught  the  infection  and  started 
the  game.  Time  quickly  passed,  and  after  a  few  days  at  the  Kuh- 
i-Bamu,  where  I  enjoyed  the  Besident's  hospitality  in  a  valley  at  an 
elevation  of  0700  feet,  I  left  Shirdz  with  regret,  although  until  I  did  so 
my  health  was  not  restored.  Two  days  were  spent  at  Persepolis,  and 
we  dined  by  moonlight  where — 

''  Those  black  ^anite  *  pillars,  onoe  high-reared 
Hy  Jamshid  in  Persepolis,  to  bear 
His  house,  now,  'mid  their  broken  flights  of  steps, 
Lie  prone,  enormous,  down  the  mountain-side.*'  f 

The  following  morning  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Sassanian  sculptures, 
the  chief  figure  in  which  is  quaintly  described  by  Josafa  Barbaro  as 
**  a  great  ymage  on  horsbcMske,  seemyng  to  be  of  a  boysterouse  man,  who 
they  saie  was  Sampson,  about  the  which  arr  many  other  ymages 
apparailed  of  the  frenche  facon,  with  longe  heares."  X 

During  the  summer  I  had  been  engaged  in  collecting  Persian 
references  to  the  ancient  game  of  Gu-i-chogan^  which,  under  the  guise 
of  polo,  I  have  been  instrumental  in  re-introduciog  to  its  ancient 
home.  Among  other  pieces  of  poetry  and  prose  was  one  from  the  Shah 
Ndma,  in  which  Z^l,  praising  Mehrdb  of  E&bul  as  a  warrior,  says — 

'*  In  figure,  none  approach  him. 
No  one  is  his  peer  with  the  gu.** 


They  are,  in  reality,  limestone.  f  Shelley's  **  Alastor.' 

*  Travels  of  Venetians  in  Persia,'  p.  81.     Hakluyt  Society. 
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These  lines  appeared  to  me  not  to  refer  to  polo,  but  to  a  weapon, 
and  it  has  struok  me  that  the  pear-shaped  pendant  that  swings  at  the 
royal  charger's  qnarters  in  these  superb  rock  pictnres  may  have  been 
what  is  known  as  a  morning  star.  Against  the  usual  theory  that  it 
was  a  tassel,  I  would  urge  that  such  ornaments  are  not  fastened  by 
chains,  that  there  only  appears  to  be  one,  and  that  it  is  not  in  every 
panel,  as  it  would  probably  be  if  belonging  to  the  horse-gear.  Again, 
it  would  not  serve  its  purpose,  and,  as  it  was  certainly  uncomfortable 
for  the  horse,  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  either  a  ball  of  iron  thrown  at  an 
adversary,  the  chain  bringing  it  back,  or  else  it  was  swung  round  the 
head.  All  Persians  to  whom  I  have  referred  the  question  accept  this 
version,  and  many  of  them  term  it  topuz,  which  is  the  ordinary  word 
for  mace.  While  on  this  subject,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  word 
ehogan  is  still  with  us  in  the  shape  of  *'  chicanery." 

Continuing  our  journey,  we  rode  up  the  banks  of  the  PolvAr,  which 
Yarthema  *  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  mistook  for  the 
Euphrates,  and  after  spending  a  few  hours  at  Pasargardae,  we  ascended 
to  Dehbid,  from  which  place  Barbaro  branched  off  to  Yezd.  At  this, 
the  most  elevated  station  in  Persia,  I  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
Mr.  Jefferies,  and  was  given  an  account  of  the  siege  sustained  at 
the  time  of  the  Shah's  death,  which  would  have  ended  badly  for  our 
plucky  fellow-countrymen  and  their  heroic  wives  had  not  the  nomads 
omitted  to  cut  the  telegraph-line.  The  main  postal  road  throagh 
Persia  is  certainly  much  more  interesting  than  any  other,  and 
supplies  can  always  be  obtained,  so  that,  although  the  sun  had  by 
no  means  lost  its  power,  we  much  enjoyed  the  various  stages.  Ab4de, 
famons  for  its  sherbet  spoons,  is  a  really  pretty  village ;  while  Yezdi- 
khast,  shaped  like  a  steamer,  and  perched  on  an  inaccessible  cliff, 
is  certainly  one  of  man's  strangest  habitations.  On  the  confines  of 
IsfahiLn,  I  was  met  by  the  Adjutant  of  H.B.H.  the  Zil-i-Sult4n,  and 
under  his  guidance  we  entered  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia.  Isfahan 
has  been  so  fully  described  that  I  will  but  mention  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  city  in  Persia,  while  those  who  are 
admitted  to  an  interview  with  its  royal  governor  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
struck  by  his  bonhomie  and  urbanity. 

The  last  week  in  September  saw  me  bound  for  Nain,  where  I  over- 
took Mr.  Wood,  whom  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  as  a  companion 
to  Sistan,  my  destination.  At  Nain  we  struck  a  route  that  I  had 
travelled  in  1894,  but  I  was  able  to  add  to  my  knowledge,  as  I  was 
told  that  the  fort  was  known  as  the  Eala-i-Gabr,  and  even  the  Kanats 
had  Parsi  names.  At  Agda,  a  village  of  Seiids^  the  inhabitants  claim 
to  be  kinsmen  of  the  Parsis,  recently  converted  from  the  ancient 
religion.      This  receives  most  interesting  corroboration   from  Josafa 

♦   Vide  *  Ludovioo  dl  Varthema,'  p.  101.    Hakluyt  Society. 
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Barbaro,  who,  when  travelling  from  Yezd  to  Eash&n,  wrote  as  follows : 
'*Twoo  daies  jomey  further  (so.  from  Meibut)  is  a  towne  oalled 
Gnerde,  in  the  which  there  dwell  oertein  men  called  Abraini,  which 
in  myne  opinion  either  be  descended  of  Abraham  orells  hane  Abraham's 
faith,  and  they  weare  long  heare.*'  *  There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  these  Abraini — the  word  leing  probably  a  corruption  of  Oahr — 
were  Zoroastrians,  who,  to  mark  their  conversion  to  Mohamedanism, 
were  given  the  honorary  title  of  Seiid^  just  as  to-day  the  title  of  Mirza 
is  generally  given. 

In  the  neighbouriog  hills  is  situated  a  shrine  in  honour  of  the  Bdnu^ 
or  *'  Queen  **  of  F&rs.  This  lady  was  the  mother  of  Yezdigird,  and  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth  when  pursued  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  to  note  that,  until  quite  recently,  cows  were  sacrificed 
at  this  sanctuary,  but  the  slaughtering  was  done  by  Mohamedans,  who 
also  ate  the  flesh.f  Ardak&n,  too,  was  formerly  a  great  Parsi  centre,  and 
the  writings  of  the  Dasturs  of  Turkabad  are  still  preserved  at  Bombay. 
Apparently  they  all  became  Mohamedans  some  sixty  years  ago,  and 
now  Sharifab&d  is  the  only  Parsi  village  in  the  district.  Altogether, 
this  part  of  Persia  preserves  many  traces  of  the  Zoroastrian  worship, 
while  dart,  the  old  tongue,  stated  to  be  a  corruption  of  darhari,  or  the 
official  language,^  is  used,  not  only  by  the  Parsis,  but  also  by  the 
villagers  and  townspeople,  as  far  as  Kash4n. 

At  Hujetabdd,  one  stage  from  Yezd,  Mr.  Stewart  Ferguson,  of  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  rode  out  to  spend  the  night,  and  on  the  following 
morning  we  entered  Yezd,  where  we  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
European  colony.  Continuing  our  journey,  the  section  to  Eerm4n  was 
also  familiar  country  to  me,  but,  as  I  wished  to  show  my  companion 
what  I  considered  to  be  the  best  lioe  for  the  Central  Persia  Telegraph 
to  follow,  this  was  unavoidable. 

Upon  reaching  Kermdn,  we  found  the  Bev.  A.  B.  and  Mr&  Blackett,  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  ready  to  greet  us,  and  the  three  weeks  that 
were  spent  at  my  headquarters  were  fully  occupied  with  accumulations 
of  consular  work  and  the  large  amount  of  visiting  that  is  so  necessary 
in  the  East. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  however,  everything  was  ready,  and 
we  marched  to  M4hun,  where,  as  usual,  a  day  was  spent  in  getting  the 
loads  arranged.  The  caravan  route  which  we  had  followed  before  in 
1894,  and  again  in  1896,  leads  across  the  high  and  somewhat  narrow 
Kanaka  pass,  which  would  be  particularly  unsuitable  for  a  telegraph 

♦  'Travels  of  Venetians  in  Persia,'  p.  82.    Hakluyt  Society. 

t  The  legend  runs  that  the  Bdnu  was  thirsty,  and  a  peasant  offered  to  milk  his  oow 
for  her,  but  that,  when  the  operation  was  completed,  the  cow  kicked  over  the  pail,  so 
that  the  traveller  had  to  continue  her  flight  without  qnenohing  her  thirst.  The 
sacrifice  was  apparently  an  act  of  retribution. 

X  It  may  also  be  derived  from  dar,  a  gate.    Gf.  the  Sublime  Porte. 
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line ;  but  as  for  many  years  I  had  thouglit  that  the  line  must  finally 
ran  this  way,  I  had  partly  explored  a  ronte  which  appeared  to  be  much 
more  suitable,  and,  although  information  regarding  it  was  vagne,  we 
fonnd  that  it  was  open  throughout,  and  perfectly  adapted  for  a  tele- 
graph line.  The  first  stage  was  Zein-nl-ab&d,  and  some  10  miles 
beyond  it  an  almost  imperceptible  watershed  was  reached  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8400  feet,  with  a  distance  of  more  than  five  miles  between  the 
hills,  80  that  the  chief  difficulty  apprehended  was  successfully  sur- 
mounted .  In  Tahrud,  which  is  the  name  of  a  district,  and  not  of  a  village, 
we  again  struck  a  known  track,  and  after  descending  the  valley  for 
three  stages  we  reached  Bam,  where  we  halted  for  two  days,  as  there 
were  many  calls  to  receive  and  return,  while  our  complement  of  running 
camels,  which  are  almost  a  necessity  for  the  desert,  had  to  be  made  up. 

Bam,  with  a  population  of  13,000  inhabitants,  is  a  most  prosperous 
town,  being,  as  it  is,  the  great  henna  centre,  while  with  its  new  haz&rs 
it  presents  a  very  different  appearance  to  what  it  did  at  the  time  of  the 
Sistdn  Mission :  its  altitude  is  3400  feet.  We  marched  somewhat 
leisurely  across  Narmashir,  enjoying  to  the  full  the  greenery  and  the 
excellent  shooting,  and  halted  at  Bigdn  for  a  day  to  engage  extra  camels 
for  the  desert  that  lay  before  us. 

My  companion  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Ladis,  and  fur  this 
reason,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  I  hoped  to  meet  Captain  Webb 
Ware  on  the  frontier,  we  decided  to  march  to  Kwdsh,  as  I  knew 
that  there  was  a  fairly  easy  route  running  across  the  desert.  A 
Fersianized  Baluchi  chief  and  six  of  his  followers  were  engaged  as 
guides,  and  after  camping  at  Deh  Yaghi  Kh4n,  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  Narmdshir  oasis,  we  filled  up  our  water-barrels  and  entered  the 
desert.  The  first  stage  was  waterless  and  destitute  of  forage  for  the 
camels,  but  the  following  day  we  found  very  fair  water  at  Chah-i- 
Rdis.  Throughout  these  desolate  marches  it  was  evident  that  we  were 
in  a  volcanic  region,  which  the  name  Dah&na-i-Bulbulak,  or  "  Volcano 
gorge,"  corroborates,  while  at  Chah-i-Rdis  we  were  only  some  40  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Kuh-i-Bazman,  the  extinct  volcano  which  I  had 
climbed  in  1894.  We  crossed  the  northern  prolongation  of  this  mighty 
range  and  camped  at  Sam  Sor,  on  the  bank  of  a  salt  river  which,  taking 
its  source  close  to  our  camp,  flows  approximately  west-north-west  to  the 
Shurgaz  Hdmun.  The  river  was  full  of  reeds  and  30  yards  wide,  flow- 
ing in  a  sluggish  stream  between  high  banks,  and  as  sweet  water  was 
to  be  procured  some  15  miles  distant,  we  decided  to  halt  a  day  and  try 
for  a  wild  ass.  However,  our  camels  had  frightened  off  that  most  timid 
quarry,  and  although  we  saw  two  we  could  not  get  near  them,  as  they 
were  thoroughly  alarmed.  The  next  stage  brought  us  to  the  foot  of 
the  black  range  which,  running  approximately  from  north  to  south, 
holds  up  the  Sarhad  plateau,  and  after  a  very  long  day  we  crossed 
this  mountain  barrier  and  tasted  almost  sweet  water  at  Jauri. 
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At  Ewaah,  three  stages  farther  east,  mj  seoond  journey  was  again 
struck ;  but  as  supplies  for  our  large  party  could  not  be  procured,  we 
moved  around  the  east  slope  of  the  great  Taftan  range,  halting  at 
Sangun  before  making  an  attempt  to  scale  the  volcano  from  that  side. 
Taking  only  light  tents,  we  marched  to  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
and,  after  an  easy  dimb,  camped  at  8500  feet  in  thick  scrub  and  near 
a  spTiDg  of  water.  A]>ov€  tj^  rose  the  great  double  peak,  from  the  side 
of  whicb  white  vapour  was  curling,  while  on  the  crest  a  secoud  and 
larger  eoluinn  of  vapour  was  visible.  The  climbing  on  the  following 
morning  was  at  first  partieiilarly  easy,  there  being  a  steady  ascent 
through  Ittiuriant  bush.  At  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  we  passed  a 
naturat  amphitheaiTei  perhaps  150  yards  square,  and  at  11,000  feet  we 
rested  below  a  frozen  waterfjill,  the  water  of  which  formed  one  huge 
icicle.  There  was  thenceforward  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  and  the 
ascent  was  very  steep,  while  I  was  nearly  annihilated  by  an  iu cautious 
servant,  who  started  an  avalanche.  At  12,000  feet  we  found  seven 
orifices,  from  which  white  vapour  was  ejected  witb  a  noise  resembling 
that  of  a  locomotive  just  starting.  Five  of  these  apertures  were  very 
small,  but  two  were  larger*  and  the  stones  all  round  were  covered 
with  a  coating  of  sal-animoniao  and  sulphur.  The  ground  was  ver^r 
hot,  and  not  only  burut  our  boots,  but  burst  the  bulb  of  my  ther-^ 
mometer.  When  perhaps  -Ti^  feet  from  the  summit,  our  advance  was 
barred  by  a  olifT,  and  we  had  the  mortification  of  failing  at  the  last 
moment,  although  I  had  already  scaled  Kuh-i-Taftan  just  five  yeara 
previously,  both  ascents  bavin  f|  taken  place  towards  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, After  restiug,  and  making  a  collection  of  specimens,  we  some- 
what wearily  desc<^nded  ta  camp,  the  smell  of  the  sulphur  having  given 
us  bad  headaches,  and  the  Dest  moruing  we  returned  to  Sangun,  which 
I  shall  always  remember  at)  possessing  a  solitary  cypress  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  its  pefimeter,  C>  feet  above  the  ground,  being  24  feet  11 
inches. 

The  supply  question  being  urgent,  we  had  no  time  for  delay,  but, 
skirting  the  range,  descended  into  the  basin  of  the  L&dis  river,  and  on 
the  second  day  after  leaving  Sangun  we  reached  Bang&n,  a  mile  or  two 
above  the  deserted  -Lidis  fort.  We  had  hoped  for  supplies,  and  were 
much  disappointed  at  learning  that  all  grain  was  imported  from  Sistdn, 
and  was  hardly  to  be  had  at  any  price,  which  shows*  that  L  delis  *  as  an 
important  centre  is  a  myth.  However,  we  spent  a  "  Merrie  Christmas," 
two  sorts  of  partridge,  snipe,  teal,  and  woodcock  figuring  on  the  wenw, 
while  our  animals  enjoyed  a  well-earned  rest,  the  ridingrcamels  being 
much   exhausted  from    the   lack  of  good    grazing.      My   companion 


*  It  contisti  of  fleven  hamleta,  which  olnater  round  deserted  forts  :  (1)  Dtzak, 
(2)  Barzi4r,  (3)  Bang&n,  (4)  L&dis,  (5)  Alinj^n,  (6)  Mirkub,  (7)  Andeh.  Total, 
US  famlHes  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  io  good  years  there  might  be  250  tents 
or  more. 
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temporarily  quitted  me,  and  travelled  due  west  to  the  Galugdn  plain 
and  the  Bud-i-Mabi,  while  I  proceeded  north-east,  and  in  three  stages 
struck  the  trade  route  to  Kacha  Kuh. 

I  now  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this,  the  western  frontier 
of  our  great  Indian  Empire.  As  one  result  of  the  Durand  mission 
to  the  court  of  the  Amir  in  1893,  the  Afgh4n-Baluoh  boundary  was 
delimitated  by  Captain  MoMahon,  a  difficult  piece  of  work  occupying 
two  years.  Coinciding  with  the  second  year  of  this  delimitation,  in 
1896,  the  Perso-Baluoh  Boundary  Commission,  as  it  was  inaccurately* 
termed,  under  Sir  T.  Holdich,  a  Vice-President  of  this  Society,  whose 
assistant  I  had  the  honour  1o  be,  fixed  the  boundary  .between  Persian 
and  British  Baluchistdn.  The  Government  of  India  thus  became 
responsible  for  a  large  slice  of  desert  hitherto  the  resort  of  desperate 
raiders  who  had  driven  away  all  peaceful  inhabitants.  Owing  to 
the  award  of  the  Sistan  Mission,  a  triangular  strip  of  desert  lies 
across  the  most  direct  Quetta-Sistan  route,  while  Afghanistan,  being 
a  sealed  country,  bars  all  access  to  the  Helmand,  and  as  from  Sistin 
to  Nushki,  a  distance  of  more  than  500  miles,  there  is  not  a  single 
village  or  hamlet,  few  districts  offered  less  promise.  However,  the 
action  of  the  Government  of  India  in  remitting  all  tolls  and  customs, 
and  in  finally  buying  up  the  rights  of  the  Ehdn  of  Kaldt,  whose 
representatives  were  not  progressive,  gave  the  needed  impulse ;  while 
Captain  Webb  Ware  has  not  only  dug  wells  and  built  huts  at  every 
sitage,  but  is  placing  hannias  at  the  more  important  posts  along  the 
route,  who  are  bound  to  keep  and  sell  supplies  at  a  moderate  rate. 
A  weekly  postal  service,  which  has  since  become  bi-weekly,  has  also 
been  instituted,  so  that,  as  far  as  Webb  Ware  was  concerned,  every- 
thing was  being  done  to  attract  trade  to  British  territory,  while  my 
mission  was,  partly  at  any  rate,  to  report  and  make  reoommendatious 
as  to  the  best  means  of  assisting  and  protecting  commerce  in  the  wild 
regions  of  Eastern  Persia. 

To  return  to  our  journey,  Webb"  Ware  had  sent  me  three  letters 
to  various  points  of  the  frontier,  and  from  them  I  learned  that 
he  could  not  reach  Bobdt  Kala  until  the  middle  of  January,  and  also 
-that  a  small  escort  was  on  its  way  to  join  me.  I  consequently 
•halted  until  the  escort  came  in,  when  we  continued  the  journey  in 
<oold  weather,  registeriug  a  reading  of  24°  at  8  a.m.  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1899.  The  road  wound  up  and  down  an  interminable  maze  of 
defiles,  but  these  have  since  been  avoided  by  the  selection  of  a 
better  route,  and  on  January  2  we  reached  Bob^t  Kala,  which  looks 
like  a  border  tower,  framed  in  a  background  of  frowning  mountains. 
Unfortunately  the  camel-grazing  is  indifferent,  although  the  water  is 
good  enough ;  moreover,  the  surrounding  country  is  a  mass  of  black 

,  *  The  Persian  commlaBloner  more  accurately  termed  it  the  Perso-Kalat  Com- 
mis^ioQ. 
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Lillfl  and  wateroonrsea,  and  I  am  afraid  that  time  will  elapse  before 
population  springs  np  round  this  our  most  westerly  outpost.  A  few 
miles  to  the  north  we  passed  the  somewhat  insignificant  black  hill 
of  Euh-i-Malik-Sia,  where  the  Indian  and  Persian  Empires  actually 
touch  Afghanistan,  and  at  Hurmak  my  companion  rejoined  me,  after 
having  trayelled  north  vid  Duzd&p,  or  the  "  Thieyes'  Water." 
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When  we  resumed  our  march  we  entered  the  flat  stoneless  plain 
of  Sist&n,  which  seemed  quite  as  strange  to  us  as  dry  land  feels  after 
a  long  Toyage.  Some  30  miles  from  the  British  frontier  we  crossed 
the  Shela,  a  deep  watercourse  350  jards  wide,  with  high  cliffs.  In 
modem  times  it  merely  carries  off  any  superfluous  water  from  the  great 
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lagoon  or  hdmun,  which  overflows  onoe  in  seven  years  on  an  average. 
As,  moreover,  the  Zirra,*  the  hdmun  to  the  east,  is  quite  100  miles 
long,  it  is  evident  that  at  some  probably  remote  period  all  the  waters 
of  the  Helmand  drained  into  it.  Unless  this  were  the  oase,  the 
great  width  of  the  river-bed,  its  40-foot  cliffs,  and  the  huge  area  covered 
by  the  Zirra,  could  hardly  be  accounted  for.  At  the  time  of  our  cross- 
ing there  were  a  few  large  pools  of  green  water  in  the  Shela,  which  has 
erroneously  been  termed  Shelag^  the  word  being  Arabic  for  a  body  of 
water.j  The  fourth  stage  from  Bobat  Kala  lay  through  a  part  of  Sist^n 
which  had  formerly  been  fed  by  a  canal  from  the  Helmand,  taken 
at  a  point  now  in  Afghan  territory.  It  teems  with  memories  of 
Eustam,  the  great  hero,  two  mounds,  at  least  a  mile  apart,  being 
pointed  out  as  the  manger  and  heel-ropes  of  Eaksh,  his  "  lightning  " 
charger,  while  Hauzddr  was  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  Faramurz. 
It  now  consists  of  a  walled  town  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  deserted 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Sarbandi  tribe  seized  it  by 
treachery  and  ousted  the  Eais  tribe,  which  is  said  to  represent  all  that 
is  left  of  the  famous  Ghaz  who  defeated  and  captured  Sultan  Sanjar. 

I  have  beeni  much  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  Sarhad  and 
Palestine  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sistan  and  Egypt  on  the  other.  When 
we  traversed  Sarhad,  the  districts  which  I  had  seen  in  1893,  dotted  with 
nomad  tents,  were  now  deserted,  and  the  Sarhaddi,  who  much  resembles 
the  Kafirs  described  by  Sir  George  Eobertson,  was  rarely  to  be  met. 
Upon  making  inquiries,  the  invariable  reply  was  that  they  had  gone 
to  Sistan  in  consequence  of  the  drought,  as  there  alone  could  their 
families  and  flocks  be  kept  alive.  Upon  entering  Sistan,  which  is,  it  must 
be  remembered,  fed  by  a  river  that  fails  as  rarely  as  the  Nile,  and  is  in 
consequence  the  granary  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  I  was  struck  by  the 
vivid  parallel  between  these  Sarhaddi  chiefs  who  left  their  highland 
home  and  crossed  the  desert  to  Sistdn,  and  Sheikh  Ibrdhim  and  Sheikh 
Yakub  who,  thousands  of  years  ago,  quitted  theirs  in  Palestine  to  find 
sustenance  in  Egypt. 

As  I  have  said  above,  Sistan  depends  on  the  Helmand,  but  hardly 
in  the  same  way  that  Egypt  depends  on  the  Nile,  as  not  only  does  the 
Helmand,  or  Hirmand,  as  the  Persians  term  it,  pass  through  Sistdn, 
but  that  district  receives  the  entire  discharge  of  its  waters.  Accord- 
ingly, I  i^ropose  to  give  a  summary  of  the  various  routes  taken 
by  the  Helmand  in  historical  times,  as  without  some  consideration 
of  this  question  much  in  Sistan  remains  obscure.  To  begin  our 
survey  with  the  fourteenth  century,  there  was  a  great  dam  known 


*  A  contraction  from  the  ancieDt  Zaranji^ia,  or  Persian  Sist&n,  whilo  Sakastani  was 
the  district  to  the  cast.  A  friend  suggests  that  in  the  word  '*  Sakte,"  we  have  perhaps 
a  clue  to  the  origin  of  "  Saxon,"  a  word  which  is  so  puzzling. 

t  Cr.  the  MaahelGf  which  separates  Bushire  from  the  mainland. 
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originally  as  the  Band-i-Eastam  and  later  as  the  Band-i-Akwa  *  (evi- 
dently a  corraption  of  Afghan,  or  Agwan),  whence  a  eanal  or  eanals 
were  drawn«  fertilizing  the  district  now  covered  with  rains,  through 
which  we  passed  to  the  Eouth  of  Sistdn.  The  main  stream  ran 
north,  and  was  known  as  tho  Bud-i-Nasm,  Shahristin  and  ZahiddLn 
being  cities  on  ita  bank,  Thiiiso  conditions  were  changed  when  Timnr 
deatioycd  tbe  dam,  wbicli  in  said  to  have  been  built  of  stone  and 
cement*  As  a  result,  tho  HaTi^dar  district  to  the  south  gradually 
went  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  Helmand,  while  still  keeping  to  the 
Eud-i*Na»ra,  created  a  chanDel  for  its  superfluous  waters,  which  en- 
circled the  three  hilla  of  Sebkuha,  hitherto  not  inhabited.  The  river 
appTOxituately  followed  thig  course  until  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  whole  volume  of  water  carved  out  a  new  channel 
to  the  west  of  Nili  i-AH.  As  this  left  cultivated  Sist^n  high 
and  dry,  the  Bud-i-Sistiin  waa  cut  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sehkuha, 
a  task  of  great  magnitude,  which  was  more  than  once  abandoned 
before  being  finally  accomplished.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs 
until  recently,  when  the  Hehuand  began  to  forsake  the  Nad-i-Ali 
i^annel,  breaking  across  Miau  Kangi  in  various  places,  and  in  1896  a 
regular  channel,  known  as  the  Rud-i-Peri4n,  was  formed,  destroying 
Jahanabd'j,  Ibrabim^l»ad,  ^od  Jiilalabdd.  A  glance  at  the  sketches 
will  show  that  this  new  course  h  not  far  from  the  ancient  Rud-i-Nasru, 
to  which  it  is  expected  the  wayward  river  will  finally  return,  although 
perhaps  with  a  Hmaller  stream,  the  volume  of  water  decreasing  decade 
l>y  decade. 

To  resumey  seldom  was  any  party  more  glad  than  we  when  we 
reached  Yarmal^  the  southemmD.st  village  of  Sistan,  as  the  supplies  for 
which  we  had  sent  on  ahead  bad  miesed  us,  and  we  had  neither  flour  nor 
forage  left»  so  that  to  be  once  again  in  a  land  of  plenty  was  very 
pleasant.  We  were  about  a  mile  from  the  hdmuny  and,  strolling  across 
the  treeless  expanse  to  its  o<3ge,  saw  the  surface  of  the  water  covered 
with  wild-fowl  of  every  conctvivable  species;  when  they  rose,  there 
was  a  roar  like  surf  beatiug  on  a  rock- bound  coast.  We  marched  to 
Nasratabmljt  the  capital,  where  the  governor  rode  out  to  meet  us ; 
but  after  four  days  we  returned  to  Varmdl,  where  we  met  Captain 
Webb  Ware  and  also  Mr.  Ttite,  both  Fellows  of  this  Society.  As 
may  be  imagined,  the  two  days  that  we  spent  together  were  all  too 
shorf,  as  both  Webb  Ware  and  ^Vood  had  to  return  southwards,  while 
Tate  and  myself  proceeded  to  the  Kuh-i-Khoja. 

From  A^armil  a  ride  of  Is  miles  brought  us  opposite  what,  in  the 
British  Empire,  would  certainly  be  termed  "Table  mountain."}     To 

•   Vi^e  akotoh-mftpi  on  pp.  144-0, 

t  The  aomo  NsBirnbud  i»  not  ii^ed  uowadajB. 

%  When  nt  Bulawayo  I  vibilt>cl  tJuj  uell-kno'wn  Thabas  Induna,  which,  in  the  dia- 
tftuce,  croaely  MsembUa  the  KulE-i-Klii  ja.  On  its  sammit  Mozilikatzi,  father  of 
Lobeuguelft,  d^alt  out  gxim  jafitLce^ 
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reach  it  we  bad  to  traverse  the  hdmun,  which  was  perhaps  two  miles  across, 
and  at  most  four  feet  deep.    There  were  scarcely  any  reeds  in  this  portion, 

and  what  there  were  afforded 
no  cover,  nor  was  there  any 
game     except    thousands    of 
coots,  known    as    chur.    We 
waded  into  the  shallow  water 
and  climbed  on  to  tutins,  or 
rafts  composed  of  bundles  of 
reeds,  resembling  a  bisected 
cigar,  and  were  slowly  punted 
across  the  shallow  lagoon.  At 
our    landing-plaoe  were   the 
ruins  of  Eakkar,  consisting  of 
numerous  buildings,  situated 
round  a  square,  while,  winding 
up  a  cliff,  a  ruined  road  brought 
us  to  the  summit  at  Kuk,  the 
fort  protecting  Eakkar.    The 
Euh-i-Ehoja, originally  known 
as  Eustam's  hill,  rises  some 
400  feet  above  the  level  plain, 
and  as  it  is  the  only  object 
that  breaks  the  even  monotony 
is,  not  unnaturally,  famous  in 
legend  and  history.     In  the 
former  category,   it  may  be 
mentioned   that  the  capture 
of  Eakkar  and  the  slaying  of 
Euk,  its  king,  was  Bustam*s 
first  exploit ;  while  in  modern 
times,  it  resisted  all  efforts  at 
capture  by  the  forces  of  Nddir 
Shah  for  a  period  of  seven 
years,  after  which  peace  was 
made.      The    hill    in    shape 
resembles   an    apple,  and    is 
higher  at  the  edges  than  in 
the  centre.     It  has  evidently 
been  mined,  as  there  are  great 
pite,  some  40  feet  deep,  while 
thousands  of  tombs,  Consisting 
of  mud  domes,  hollow  cairns 
or  pillars,  occupy  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  summit,  the  graves 
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being  all  above  ground.  Tbe  Khoja,  or  holy  man,  wbo  gave  his  name  to 
this  hill  in  supersession  of  that  of  Eustam,  was  termed  Ghallun,  and 
there  is  a  small  shrine  in  his 
honour.  There  is  also  a  build- 
ing termed  Ziarat  Gandum 
Pirdn,  which  is  Tisited  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  when  wheat 
is  burnt  and  thrown  over  the 
shrine  to  ensure  a  good  har« 
vest.  At  this  season  there 
are  also  races,  together  with 
''putting  the  stone,"  and  it 
seems  probable  that  these  cus- 
toms date  from  pre-Mohamedan 
times.  At  the  south-west 
comer  we  found  a  patch  of 
yellow  sandstone,  covered 
with  stones  resembling  peas 
congealed  together,  of  which 
specimens  were  taken:  Ihey 
proved  to  be  botryoidal  cbal- 
oedony. 

Tate  left  me  the  foUowing 
morning,  after  far  too  short 
a  visit,  as  for  six  months  I 
was  not  destined  to  meet 
another  fellow  -  countryman. 
As  soon  as  possible  I  began 
the  systematic  examination 
of  Sist4n.  My  plan  was  to 
move  the  camp  some  five  miles 
twice  a  week,  in  order  that 
every  portion  of  the  district 
might  be  examined  without 
difficulty.  I  started  with 
the  southern  section,  visiting 
Sehkuha,  which  in  some  maps 
is  shown  as  the  pidncipal 
town  •  in  Sist&n,  whereas 
nowadays  it  is  comparatively 
insignificant,     although     the 
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*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
no  towns,  and  leas  than  a  dozeo 
large  Tillages,  in  the  district. 
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picturesque  old  fort  oontains  a  garrisoxt  of  fifty  soldiers.  We  crossecL 
the  Mddar  Ab  or  Bud-i-Sist^n  some  &ve  miles  below  the  dam,  the  horses 
swimming  and  the  camels  jast  being  able  to  touch  the  bottom,  and  the 
following  day  we  Tisited  the  Helmand.  At  the  dam  it  is  perhaps 
400  yards  wide,  flowing  fairly  fast  between  low  sandy  banks,  and  was  a 
most  refreshing  sight,  rivers  being  scarce  in  Persia.  The  dam  is  a 
fragile  lattice  work  of  tamarisk  stakes,  with  small  fascines  fixed  in 
between.  Its  strength,  in  a  sense,  lies  in  its  weakness,  as  the  river 
flows  through  it,  although  quite  enough  is  diverted  to  fill  the  Bud-i- 
Sistdn,  while  the  low  banks  and  friable  soil  would  not  support  a  masonry 
dam,  which  the  river  would  probably  avoid.  As  soon  as  the  river  rises 
it  breaks,  and  when  the  floods  subside  Sistdn  has  to  depend  on  wells  for 
its  water-supply  until  the  band  is  repaired. 

Another  object  of  interest  was  Shahristan,  a  huge  old  mud  fort.  It 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bud-i-Nasru.  Lower  down  was  Zahid4n, 
which  was  evidently  a  place  of  great  strength.  Legend  has  it  that  it 
was  at  the  siege  of  this  city  that  Timur  was  wounded  by  a  tamarisk 
arrow,  and  so  gained  his  soubriquet  of  Lang^  or  *'  Lame."  *  I  have  seen 
it  stated  by  previous  travellers  that  the  ruins  of  Zahidan  extend  for  14 
miles,  but  the  fact  is  that  there  were  villages  lining  the  Bud-i-Nasru 
throughout  its  length,  and  these  have  been  mistaken  for  suburbs  of 
the  capital  of  Sistdn.  To  the  north  of  Zahiddn,  the  fort  of  which  enclosed 
an  area  600  yards  square,  with  a  keep  of  180  yards  square,  is  a  pillar  con- 
structed of  kiln-burnt  bricks,  known  as  Mil-i-Kusanak.  It  is  now  some 
60  feet  in  height,  with  a  base  circumference  of  55  feet,  and  has  two 
belts  of  Kufic  inscription,  both  of  which,  to  my  eyes,  seemed  to  be  the 
Mohamedan  confession  of  faith.  There  is  a  spiral  staircase,  and  the 
column  is  said  to  have  been  a  minar  belonging  to  the  mosque  of  Arvakin, 
he  ruins  of  which  town  are  close  by.  The  members  of  the  Sistdn 
Mission  mention  a  similar  tower  at  Damghan. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  we  returned  to  Nasratabiid,  which  is 
a  permanent  camp  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  with  one  oomer  fortified. 
Just  outside  is  Huseinabdd,  a  village  of  some  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  **  the  city,"  Nasratabdd  being  mainly 
inhabited  by  the  garrison,  who  ply  various  trades  in  the  bazars.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  these  villages  are  believed  to  occupy  part  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Zirra. 

Sistdn  is  governed  by  the  family  of  the  late  Mir  Alum  Khan,  Amir 
of  Eain,  and  although  it  has  been  in  their  hands  for  thirty  years,  not 
the  slightest  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  what  is  naturally  one  of 
the  richest  districts  in  Persia,  which  is  in  as  backward  condition  as 
Baluchistdn.    As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  no  vegetables, 

*  In  AH.  764  (1862)  Timar  entered  Siatin  as  a  fugitive,  nt  the  head  of  a  thouaand 
horse.  Ho  took  many  villages,  but,  being  wounded  in  his  hand  and  foot,  retreated  to 
Makrdn.    It  is  therefore  improbable  that  he  besieged  Zahiddn  on  this  occasion. 
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not  even  onioDS  or  potatoes,  are  growD,  while  there  are  very  few  gardens, 
as  the  headnnen  of  the  villages  enjoy  but  a  yearly  tenure,  and  con- 
sequently have  no  interest  in  improvements.  As  may  be  snppoeed,  the 
villages,  which  are  bailt  on  refuse  heaps  and  yearly  rise  an  inch  or  two, 
possess  no  good  buildings,  and  even  the  Governor's  house  compared  un- 
favourably with  those  inhabited  by  small  landowners  in  other  parts  of 
Persia.  The  climate,  according  to  universal  testimony,  has  much  im- 
proved of  late  years,  and  must  have  been  somewhat  trying  before,  as 
we  had  a  temperature  of  92"^  during  March,  while  in  early  April  the 
flies  by  day  and  the  mosquitoes  by  night  rendered  existence  unpleasant 
to  man  and  beast  alike. 

As  the  weather  was  growing  hot,  while  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
Sistdn  had  been  travelled  over,  early  in  March  we  commenced  our 
second  tour,  striking  the  edge  of  the  lake  at  a  point  due  north  of 
Kasratabad.  We  were  now  able  to  examine  a  different  section  of  the 
Aamtin,  as  for  many  miles  the  shallow  brackish  water  was  covered  with 
high  bulrushes,  rising  to  a  uniform  height  of  10  feet  above  our  heads. 
Engaging  rafts,  we  were  poled  down  an  open  passage  about  the 
width  of  a  carriage  drive,  and  heard  the  notes  of  countless  birds,  while 
hawks  of  every  species  hovered  above.  The  first  bird  that  we  bagged 
was  blue,  with  a  red  beak  and  rather  long  legs;  it  is  termed  a  hosidni, 
and  is  good  eating.  Afterwards  duck  of  various  sorts  rose,  offering 
ideal  shots,  but  difficult  to  pick  up  in  the  thick  jungle.  My  poler  told 
me  that  there  were  four  hundred  families  of  fowlers,  or  Saidds,  as  they 
were  termed.  They  pay  half  a  crown  per  family  as  a  tax,  together 
with  3  lbs.  of  feathers,  the  collection  of  which  is  a  great  industry  in 
Sistin.  Nets  held  apart  by  stakes  are  set,  and  as  the  birds  feed  across 
them  a  concealed  fowler  pulls  a  string  and  takes  the  bird.  The 
Saidds  appeared  to  be  a  class  quite  apart,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
are  the  original  inhabitants  of  Sist^n,  as  when  Timur  swept  the  pro- 
vince clean  they  could  have  concealed  themselves  in  the  hdmun^  where 
pursuit  would  be  impossible. 

Further  east,  at  Gazbdr,  which  is  the  best  centre  for  shooting,  we 
saw  large  flocks  of  geese,  many  of  which  we  shot  by  the  simple  plan 
of  firing  a  volley  among  them  from  a  distance  of  some  400  yards,  one 
volley  resulting  in  a  bag  of  three  birds. 

At  Jalalabad  we  were  on  the  bank  of  the  Eud-i-Peri&n,  and  as  the 
flood  had  commenced,  the  crossing  to  Mi4n  Eangi  *  was  anxious  work. 
The  river,  which  is  divided  into  several  branches,  was  flowing  with 
a  swift  current,  and  was  nearly  four  feet  deep,  the  main  stream  being  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  We  engaged  several  men  to  support  the  loads 
on  each  side,  and,  to  our  great  relief,  only  one  camel  fell,  which  was 
ahnoet  marvellous.  Midn  Kangi  is  of  quite  a  different  character  from 
the  rest  of  Sist&n,  being  covered  by  a  dense  tamarisk  jungle,  in  which 

*  Said  to  be  the  equiyalent  of  Mesopotamia. 
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the  villages  are  mere  clearings.  We  rode  to  the  Tapa-i-Tilai,  the 
frontier  where  the  Helmand,  until  qnite  recently,  discharged  its  waters, 
and  found  a  bare  waterless  desert,  covered  with  the  roots  of  perishing 
reeds,  and  affording  yet  another  example  of  what  water  means  in  these 
dried-up  lands.  We  marched  south  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  as  the 
numerous  canals  were  hardly  practicable,  the  guides  being  up  to  their 
chests  in  water.  At  Takht-i-Pul,  and  again  at  Earkusha,  are  ancient 
ruins,  with  splendid  kiln-burnt  bricks,  24  inches  by  1 7  inches  in  size ; 
but  no  coins  or  seals  were  forthcoming,  although  both  sites  were  said 
to  have  been  Eeiani  cities.  We  sighted  N4d-i-Ali,  the  Afghan  frontier 
post,  across  the  Helmand.  It  is  built  on  a  conspicuous  mound;  its 
ancient  name  was  apparently  Nokoi,*  and  it  was  only  repeopled  and 
renamed  some  sixty  years  ago  or  less.  Close  by,  to  the  south,  are 
the  ruins  of  Amirdn,  or  Mir^n,  where  Greek  and  other  coins  and  seals 
are  found  after  heavy  rain. 

At  Milak  the  Eud-i-Peri4n  flows  in  a  single  channel  300  yards 
wide,  and  for  perhaps  50  yards  the  river  is  swift  and  deep.  Bafts 
were  procured  on  which  our  gear — to  use  the  comprehensive  naval  term 
— was  stowed,  and  the  horses  swam  across,  but  not  without  difficulty. 
Each  camel  had  four  gourds  tied  on  to  its  back,  and  a  swimmer  towed  the 
''  ship  of  the  desert "  in  front,  while  a  second  man  sat  on  its  tail,  pre- 
sumably to  prevent  a  capsize.  The  oont,  as  Thomas  Atkins  terms  if, 
was  thus  pulled  across,  not  making,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  the  slightest 
effort  to  swim,  but  passively  submitting,  with  an  air  of  dignified 
melancholy. 

Early  in  April  the  whole  of  Sistan  had  been  examined,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  move  to  the  province  of  Eain.  As  there  were 
several  stages  in  front  of  us  where  forage  could  not  be  procured, 
both  flour  and  barley  being  imported  from  Sidtdn,  it  was  decided 
to  take  a  two  months*  supply  with  us,  which  necessitated  hiring  a 
hundred  camels  in  all.  The  next  question  of  importance  was  whether 
the  hdmun  would  be  covered  by  the  steadily  advancing  flood,  or  whether 
we  should  be  just  in  time.  By  good  fortune  we  found  that,  although 
the  direct  road  was  closed,  yet  by  making  a  slight  dStour  we  could 
avoid  the  water.  After  a  short  stage  to  Afzalab^d,  situaled  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lagoon,  we  started  off  some  two  hours  before  sunrise, 
and  when  it  grew  light  we  could  see  the  Euh-i-Khoja  to  our  south, 
while  off  the  road,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  hdmun,  was  the  Mil-i- 
Nddiri,  or  **  Pillar  of  NMir,*'  a  mud  tower  which  was  perhaps  used  as  a 
signalling-po&t  by  that  great  soldier.  At  Beiringf  we  camped  on  the 
west  edge  of  the  lake,  and  our  horses,  although  covered  up,  were  nearly 
driven  mad  by  the  grey  flies  until  the  famous  hot  wind  began  to  blow, 
and  we  revelled  in  the  thought  that  we  were  leaving  Sistdn  just  in  time. 

♦  Vide  *  Eastern  Persia/  p.  299. 

t  This  is  a  local  word  for  a  mound,  according  to  Dr.  Bellew. 
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Thirty-three  miles  of  desert  with  a  solitary  tank,  empty  for  nine 
months  in  the  year,  lay  between  ns  and  the  village  of  Banddn,  whioh 
gnards  the  entrance  to  the  hills.  We  were  told — and  I  quite  believe  it — 
that  the  loss  of  life  on  this  stage  was  very  great  during  the  summer.  At 
Band^n  there  is  a  palm-grove — there  are  no  palms  in  Sistin — and  the 
heat  is  said  to  be  terrible,  as  the  low  hills  both  radiate  the  sun  and 
shut  ofif  the  wind.  From  this  village  we  rose  steadily  to  the  desert 
stage  of  Gisha,  and  another  maroh  brought  us  across  the  range  dividing 
the  hot  and  cold  countries,  while  on  the  seventh  day  after  leaving 
Nasratabdd  we  reached  Duru,  and  were  once  again  free  from  the  heat 
and  fly  torment. 

The  district  of  Kdin  entered  at  Band&Q  consists  mainly  of  a  back- 
bone of  hills  running  from  north  to  Eouth.  On  the  west  lies  the  Lut, 
on  the  east  the  Dasht-i-Ndumid,  or  "  Desert  of  Despair,"  while  to  the 
south  the  ranges  sink  down  to  the  Sistdn  basin  or  again  to  the  blight- 
ing waste  of  the  Lut.  There  are  no  perennial  rivers  in  the  district, 
the  drainage  flowing  to  the  low  levels  of  the  desert,  but  great  river- 
beds attest  the  fact  that  at  no  remote  period  the  volume  of  water  was 
much  more  considerable,  M.  Elhanikoff  having  traced  the  bed  of  the 
Birjand  river  for  hundreds  of  miles  across  the  Lut.  As  a  corroboration 
of  this  fact,  I  visited  perhaps  twenty  hill  forts  in  the  province,  all  of 
whioh  had  tanks,  but  none  of  these  held  a  drop  of  water.  At  the  same 
time  the  rainfall  is  greater  than  that  of  Eermdn,  the  population 
depending  to  a  large  extent  on  deimi,  or  crops  which  are  not  artificially 
watered. 

Kdin  has  been  traversed,  mostly  by  the  same  routes,  by  more 
than  one  traveller,  but  we  were  the  first  party  to  explore  it  syste- 
matically. On  our  arrival  at  Duru  we  dismissed  most  of  our  camels, 
and  thenceforward  the  camp  was  moved  by  relays,  which  not  only 
economized  money,  but  gave  time  for  the  survey  to  be  carried  out,  as 
in  Eastern  Persia  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  leave  the  surveyor 
Car  from  support.  We  climbed  the  Kala  Kuh  behind  Duru,  and  on  its 
SDmmit  found  the  ruins  of  a  fort  built  of  stone  and  excellent  cement, 
with  Ecveral  tanks.  The  village  chief,  whose  ancestors  came  from 
Bokhara,  told  me  that  the  fort  was  the  work  of  Hoshang,  of  the  Pesh- 
dadian  dynasty,  which  is  improbable.  From  its  crest  we  had  a  splendid 
view  across  the  "Desert  of  Despair,"  whioh  forms  so  good  a  Ferso- 
Afghan  boundary,  and,  looking  to  the  south,  we  could  trace  our  route 
for  many  a  mile. 

At  Huseinab&d,  where  the  Birjand  and  Tabas  *  roads  bifurcate,  the 
smell  of  the  assafoetida  plant,  then  in  flower  all  over  the  plain,  was  almost 
•overpowering,  and  we  were  glad  to  move  on  to  Tabas,  the  chief  village 


*  The  district  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  Tftbas  which  lies  about  hnUwajr 
between  Tezd  and  Meahcd. 
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of  the  district  of  Sannikhdna,  lying  in  a  well-watered  plain,  and,  as 
the  name  implies,  inhabited  by  Sunnis.  The  fortress,  although  mnch 
dilapidated,  was  said  to  be  very  ancient,  and  was  formerly  known  as 
Eala-i-Mazin&n.  Tradition  has  it  that  Mazindn  was  a  general  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

From  this  rich  plain  we  proceeded  to  Birjand,  as  I  wished  to  be 
settled  down  before  the  month  of  Moharram;  so,  leaving  the  main  camp 
behind,  we  marched  due  west  to  Furk,  which,  lying  at  the  entrance  to 
the  MainabM  range,  possesses  a  most  romantic-looking  stronghold 
situated  about  500  feet  above  the  valley  on  an  isolated  spur. 

The  following  day  we  passed  through  the  important  village  of  Dar 
Midu,  a  corruption  of  Darra  Midn,  or  "  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,"  and 
steadily  rose,  passing  numerous  hamlets,  until,  at  rather  over  7000  feet, 
we  reached  the  watershed  of  this  range  of  rolling  hills,  which  are 
unlike  anything  I  had  hitherto  seen  in  Persia,  and  are  uniform  in 
character  right  up  to  Kdin.  For  miles  we  passed  through  tulips  and 
hyacinths,  and  the  gardens  being  one  mass  of  bloom  and  the  climate 
delightful,  we  certainly  saw  the  district  at  its  best. 

Descending  the  western  slope  of  the  range,  we  looked  across  the  valley 
to  the  high  Bakardn  hills,  under  which  many  villages  were  nestling, 
and  on  May  Day  we  halted  at  Bujd,  a  Snnni  village.  The  following 
morning  we  entered  Birjand,  the  Amir's  brother  riding  out  to  welcome 
us.  The  town  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  a  wide  bed,  and  covers  a 
curious  range  of  small  rounded  hills  runnii}g  down  the  centre  of  the 
valley.  Its  appearance  is  unpleasing,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  trees 
and  gardens  which  grace  almost  every  village  in  Persia,  while  its  single 
kanai  is  salt,  and  all  drinking-water  is  drawn  from  tanks,  which  are 
filled  by  bringing  down  streams  from  the  hills.  Lying  in*  a  sterile 
valley,  Birjand  draws  most  of  its  supplies  from  Sunnikh&na,  and 
owes  its  population  of  15,000  inhabitants  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
distributing  centre  for  Western  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  the  seat  of 
government.  The  climate  is  cold  and  bleak  in  winter  and  hot  in 
summer,  but  close  at  hand  are  numerous  hamlets  in  the  Bakardn 
range,  where  it  is  always  agreeably  cool. 

The  Bagh-i-Zirishk,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  full  of  barberry 
bushes,  was  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  three  days  after  my  amral,  I 
received  the  visit  of  the  Shaukat-ul-Mulk,  Amir  of  Edin,  who  is  almost 
the  last  of  the  semi-independent  chiefs  of  Persia.  Of  Arab  descent, 
and  aged  about  forty-seven,  my  visitor  gave  me  the  impression  of  a 
much  older  man,  and  his  accounts  of  the  days  when  Turkoman,  Afghan, 
and  Baluch  raids  were  in  full  swing  made  me  marvel  that  there 
was  any  population  whatever  left  to  harry,  although  no  doubt  return 
forays  prevented  the  evil  from  being  overpowering.  As  may  be  supposed, 
the  Amir  is  rather  behind  the  times,  and  he  expressed  surprise  at  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  canal,  while  the  idea  of  wireless  telegraphy  quite 
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npeet  him.  He  told  me  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ehozai  or  Khnzaima 
tribe  which  had  originally  oome  from  Bahrein,  and  that  in  the  family 
cdrole  they  still  spoke  a  patois  of  Arabic,  which  was  also  to  be  heard  in 
the  Birjand  bazar.  As  the  elder  brother  of  the  Amir  rales  both  Sistan^ 
Tabas,  and  Tan,  the  southern  portion  of  Eastern  Persia  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  this  family,  which  is,  howeyer,  disunited,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  in  the  East,  the  two  Amirs  being  half-brothers. 

May  and  the  beginning  of  June  were  spent  at  Birjand,  during 
which  period  we  gained  an  insight  into  the  very  patriarchal  form  of 
government,  and  also  visited  the  surrounding  country.  As  the  weather 
grew  hot — 84^  being  registered  at  8  p.m.  one  night — we  made  inquiries 
about  hill  stations,  and  finally  fixed  upon  Duruksh,  40  miles  to  the 
east-north-east,  which  was  said  to  be  cool,  and,  besides  lying  in  the, 
centre  of  an  unexplored  district,  was  also  conveniently  situated  for 
my  oonsular  work.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  the  home  of  the  Edin 
carpet- weaving  industry,  and  is  fairly  close  to  Tabas,  so  that  the 
cost  of  forage  would  not  be  excessive.  Oar  first  stage  was  Rahnish, 
situated  15  miles  to  the  east  of  Birjand  on  a  nala  draining  into  its 
river,  and  the  following  day  we  crossed  the  northern  continaation  of 
the  Mainab&d  range  by  an  easy  pass,  known  as  the  Gud4r-i-Sar-i- 
Chah,  from  a  large  village  of  that  name  situated  in  a  valley  sloping 
down  to  the  Fakh  Bud,  which,  draining  a  somewhat  large  district,  and 
passing  through  Tabas,  discharges  its  flood-waters  into  the  Dasht-i- 
Naumid.  I  mention  the  fact  as  even  the  latest  maps  are  most  inaccurate 
on  this  head. 

Descending  past  hamlet  after  hamlet,  we  rode  through  an  encamp, 
nient  of  nomad  Arabs,  and  finally  reached  G&sk,  where  Ehdn  Bahadar 
Asghar  Ali  was  awaiting  me.  In  the  morning,  leaving  him  to  connect 
Qask  with  Tabas,  we  swung  north,  and,  crossing  the  Fakh  Rud, 
entered  the  hills  among  which  Duruksh  liep.  After  marching  for  a 
few  miles  we  saw  a  narrow  valley  fall  of  ripening  crops,  on  the  east  side 
of  which  lay  Asiab&n,*  a  large  village  of  two  hundred  houses;  and 
two  miles  further  up  was  the  village  of  Duruksh,  where  we  found 
our  camp  pitched  in  a  small  garden.  At  first,  we  were  not  at  all 
attracted  by  this  hill  station,  as  the  noon  temperature  was  90^  and 
this  at  an  altitude  of  7000  feet ;  but  in  a  few  days  a  north-east  wind 
sprang  up  and  made  the  climate  cool  enough. 

Duruksh,  the  head  of  a  considerable  district,  consisting  of  fifty-one 
Tillages  and  hamlets,  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  the 
name  being  explained  as  a  corruption  of  Darra  Raksb,  or  the  '*  Valley 
of  Raksh."  f  Above  it,  for  two  miles,  the  narrow  valley  is  filled  with 
gardens,  in  which  the  peasants  appeared  to  spend  most  of  their  time 


,**  Lit  a  miller. 

t  Raksb  was  Rnstam's  great  war-hone,  as  mentioned  abo?e« 
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during  the  summer  monthB.  The  village  boasts  of  a  moEque,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  TTzbegs,*  but  it  is  as  the  centre  of  the 
carpet  trade  that  it  acquires  importance.  In  the  district  there  are 
450  looms  at  work,  about  a  quarter  of  which,  including  all  the  best, 
are  at  Duruksh.  I  regret  to  say  that  aniline  dyes  are  generally  used, 
although  the  di£ference  in  cost  is  not  appreciable;  the  result  being 
that,  instead  of  the  lovely  colours  which  formerly  distinguished  a  Kain 
carpet,  the  eye  is  offended  by  glaring  scarlets  and  greens.  However, 
a  few  of  the  best  master-weavers  still  cling  to  tlie  vegetable  dyes,  and 
a  reaction,  which  I  did  my  best  to  foster,  is  slowly  setting  in.  The 
patterns  are  conventional  flowers,  and  occasionally  masks,  but  the 
quality  is  not  as  flue  as  that  of  the  exquisite  products  of  the  Kermdn 
looms.  The  great  bulk  of  the  carpets  are  bought  in  Meshed  and  sent 
to  Vienna,  where  their  cheapness,  I  presume,  secures  a  market. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  I  was  gladdened  by  the  appearance  of 
Lieut.  Wyatt  of  the  Boyal  Garrison  Artillery,  who,  with  a  hospital 
assistant,  had  travelled  through  the  heat  from  Quetta,  having  covered 
the  distance  of  some  800  miles  in  thirty-eight  days— a  record  which  is 
^ot  likely  to  be  broken. 

Early  in  August  the  exploration  of  the  district  round  Duruksh  was 
completed,  and  we  moved  our  camp  to  the  north,  crossing  an  elevated 
plateau  to  Shahkin,  which  was  formerly  the  chief  village  of  the  district. 
Shahkin  has  a  population  of  rather  less  than  a  thousand,  and  is 
situated  at  exactly  the  same  elevation  as  Duruksh ;  but  the  next  stage 
lay  steadily  down  a  wide  valley,  crowded  with  villages  and  fields  of 
beetroot,  and  at  Khushk  we  felt  a  considerable  difference  in  the  tempe- 
rature. A  third  long  march,  during  which  we  quitted  the  wide  valley 
draining  into  the  Shur  Bud  and  skirted  the  picturesque  Kuh-i- 
Y&rizk,  brought  us  to  the  wide  plain  on  which  Kain  is  situated. 
Approaching  it  from  the  south,  a  mass  of  gardens  are  passed,  and 
the  city  is  seen  with  a  conspicuous  mosque — the  Masjid-i-Jdma,  a  very 
ugly  erection  —  rising  above  dilapidated  walls.  It  is  in  a  state  of 
decay,  and  has  a  population  of  some  6000  inhabitants,  a  considerable 
percentage  of  whom  are  Seiids.  Its  staple  product  is  saffron,  with 
which  it  supplies  almost  the  whole  of  Persia. 

Ljing  in  a  fertile  district,  opposite  passes  in  a  rugged  range,  Edin 
is  undoubtedly  a  site  of  great  antiquity ;  indeed,  it  is  said  to  be  the 
Artakauan  f  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  the  city  at  which  the  princes  of 
Herat  took  refuge  from  Alexander  when  he  pursued  them.  The 
identification  seems  possible,  and,  even  to-day,  Herdt-va-Eain  almost 


*  The  Uzbegs  held  Eastern  Persian  for  two  centuries  before  the  rise  of  the  Sefavl 
dynasty. 

t  Cf.  *EyT(v$ty  "Apfta  <rxo^»'o*  ^'«  "Evda  Kaviax  ^^^^^  f*^  *ApraKavav  ir6\is  ical 
*A\t^dy9pua  ^  iy  *Ap*lois  (Isidoros  of  Charax,  15). 
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BOundB  the  same  as  Artakanan.  If  this  identification  be  aooepiecl,  then 
the  World's  CcMiqneror  travelled  by  Shahkin  and  Duruksh  to  Tabas 
Snnnikh^na,  where  tradition  has  located  him,  as  mentioned  aboye. 
Personally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Sistdn  of  to-day  was  not  visited 
by  Alexander.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that,  owing  to  the  great 
bend  of  the  Helmand — the  importance  of  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  studied  in  connection  with  many  problems  —  Sistan  lay 
much  out  of  the  way;  and  I  would  suggest  that  from  Tabas,  Fara* 
was  made  for,  and  that  the  Helmand  was  struck  at  or  near  Girishk, 
where  I  would  locate  the  Euergetoe. 

To  return  to  E4in,  on  the  range  to  the  south-east  of  the  town  we 
examined  the  ruins  of  an  important  fort,  occupying  the  summit  of 
two  hills  rising  some  500  feet  above  the  valley.  The  main  entrance 
is  on  the  south-east  side,  and,  passing  a  massive  guard  tower,  the 
first  line  of  bastioned  walls  is  entered:  thence  there  is  a  slight  rise 
up  a  track  skirting  a  tank  which  is  partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock  and 
partly  faced  with  stone.  A  second  guard-house  was  then  passed  through, 
giving  admittance  to  the  second  line  of  defence,  there  being  a  steady 
ascent  throughout.  This  is  filled  with  remains  of  what  were  evidently 
barracks;  and  a  further  rise  of  30  feet  leads  to  the  keep,  round 
which  is  a  third  line  of  bastioned  walls  built  of  unhewn  stones  like 
the  others  and  set  in  mortar,  and  also  faced  with  the  same  material. 
This  reduii  is  said  to  have  been  an  ancient  Parsi  stronghold,  while 
the  lower  portions  were  the  work  of  Kerim-ibn-Jamshid,  who  also 
built  the  mosque;  the  date  on  the  latter  is  a.h.  796  (1393). 

I  had  intended  to  make  Eain  my  most  northerly  point,  but,  to 
my  amazement,  I  found  that  the  range  enclosing  the  northern  side  of 
the  valley  was  pierced  by  a  gorge  which  carried  all  the  drainage  of 
Nimbnluk  into  the  Bud-i-Shur,  whereas  it  is  shown  as  a  solid  barrier 
in  the  map.  I  therefore  decided,  after  Wyatt  had  left  me  for  Ker- 
min,  to  explore  Nimbuluk  f  and  to  carry  up  the  survey  to  the  range 
dividing  Edin  from  Gunabdd,  which  had  the  advantage  of  enabling 
me  to  connect  my  work  with  that  of  my  first  journey,  when  I  had 
passed  through  the  latter  district  on  the  way  to  Tun  and  Eerm^n. 
We  crossed  the  range  by  the  pass  used  by  the  Sistdn  mission,  and, 
after  filling  in  the  western  section  of  Nimbuluk,  halted  for  some  days 
at  the  important  village  of  Dosht-i-Pidz  which  is  situated  opposite  the 
two  passes  that  cross  the  range  to  Qunabdd.|  Both  it  and  Ehidri, 
two  miles  to  the  south,  are  mainly  inhabited  by  Arabs.   We  then  returned 


•  Cf.  note  ♦,  p.  166. 

t  Literellj  "  Half-dUtrict."  Cf.  Nirnruz,  or  "  Half  Day,"  the  ancient  term  for 
Bistan. 

X  The  moflt  wetter!  j  pass  is  known  as  Darakht-i-Benna,  or  **  wild  pistachio  tree ; " 
then  oomea  Snlimtoi,  which  is  easier  and  more  direct.  To  the  cast  there  is  the 
Gndar-i-Abbasab^,  leading  to  Khaf. 

No.  II. — ^Pebruaby,  1902.]  m 
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to  Edm  by  the  dureot  road*  pMBing  thxongh  the  Bah^iuM-rKaikib, 
whix^  cf^rriqil  the  endre  dxainage  of  Nimbnluk  into  the  pUua,.whece 
it  uidtw  with  the  "  Salt  ;river." 

It  ^w»8  now  S^ptemh^i;,  and  the  heat  was  less  tiyiDg;  ^a  thexeibxe 
set  to  work  to  oomplete  4iie  exploration  of  the  lulls  Ijiog  between  us 
and  Bujaxid»baving,as  the  open  plain  with  very  few  villages  lay  to  the 
west,  practically  examined  everything  of  importanoe.  At  Sehdeh, 
halfway  between,  Kain  and  BIrjand,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  oantre 
inhabited  by  the  followers  of  Agha  Khdn/  who  number  a  thousand 
families  in  the  province.  Their  chief  is  a  young  man,  called  Mor4d 
Mlrza,  but  th^  sect  appears  to  be  rather  on  the  decrease. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  we  had  reached  the  area  of  work  done 
from  Duruksb,  and  so  returned  to  Birjand,  where  camels  had  to  be 
engaged,  my  instructions  being  to  return  to  Sistan  and  thenoe  to  Eerm4a. 
I  was  naturally  anxious  to  visit  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  route 
I  had  followed  when  marching  up  from  Sist&n  in  the  spring;  but, 
this  being  out  of  the  question,  I  finally  decided  to  march  south-west  to 
the  pre-Mohamedan  mines  of  Kala  Zarri,  on  the  edge  of  the  Lut,  as, 
by  traversing  all  the  valleys^  I  should  be  able  to  find  out  which  was 
the  main  caravan  roate  to  Meshed,  a  point  hitherto  not  clearly  known, 
while  I  could  also  visit  the  important  town  of  Neh.  After  retracing 
our  steps  to  Bujd,  we  continued  to  march  parallel  to  the  Bakaran 
range  as  far  as  Mud ;  then,  quitting  the  direct  road  to  Sistan  and  Neh, 
we  marched  south-west  towards  the  hills,  passing  some  delightful  garden 
villages,  and  finally  crossed  the  Bakaran  range  by  an  easy  pass,  at  an 
altitude  of  7300  feet.  Hearing  of  a  wonderful  cave  that  lay  oflf  the 
road,  we  determined  to  explore  it;  so,  after  a  cold  night  spent  at  an 
elevation  of  some  7000  feet,  we  started  off  to  find  Chinishk.  Leaving 
the  main  valley  at  Bask,  we  bore  almost  north,  up  and  down  rough 
torrent  beds  and  along  the  edge  of  steep  precipices,  until,  crossing  a 
pass,  we  saw  Chinishk  lying  on  the  opposite  hillside.  We  entered  the 
little  town,  with  a  population  of  about  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
built  among  huge  boulders,  and  finally  emerged  above  it  at  a  spot  where 
there  was  a  gigantic  chinar^  the**arbro  sec"  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so 
•often  mentioned  in  poems,  such  as  the  ''Eoman  du  comte  de  Poitiers,"! 
-which  runs — 

^  Se  rAmirauB  ne  rent  Noiron 
Mon  onde,  qu*il  tient  en  prison, 
Jk  n'i  remanra  tor  de  marbre 
Que  n'abace  josc'iii  Bech-Arbre." 

The  cave  lay  in  the  limestone  crags  above,  and  after  reaching  its 


*  Agha  Khan  is  well  known  as  the  descendant  of  the  *^  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains.^ 
Of.  Yule's  *  Marco  Polo,*  Oordier*8  •  Odoricus,*  etc. 
t  P.  54,  verses  1283-86. 
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>«airaiii6e  --we  doiE»d  boots  and  hats,  and  dwocnded  by  some  alippory 
atones  for  abont  20  or  30  feet:  we  then  reaebed  aJataial  panage, 
which  was  abnoat  blocked  by  a  rough  box  containing  hnmen  bonci. 
emiw]mg  past  this,  the  erux  eame  in  the  shape  ^  a  veiy  small  hole, 
•v^iioh,  peisonally^  I  negotiated  with  difficulty.  Be^^ond  it  the  cave 
•opened  ont>  and  we  oame  to  a  tank,  the  presenoe  of  which  clearly 
indicated  that  the  csre  was  once  inhabited.  There  was  then  a  series  of 
deBceots,  with  ekektonti  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  at  each  oomer, 
aad  the  gallery  was  said  to  mn  for  miles ;  but  onr  curiosity  vnts 
exhau^ed,  and  we  were  glad  to  reach  the  open  air  onoe  again,  the 
atmcspbere  KaTing  been  most  oppressive.  The  tiny  deformed  man 
who  wa9  the  guardian  of  what  he  termed  "  the  shrine,"  told  ns  that 
the  [^eletons  were  the  mortal  remains  of  a  band  of  pilgrims,  who, 
hearing  that  the  Imam  Beza  had  been  poisoned,  renoonoed  the  joys  of 
this  world  and  took  up  their  abode  as  hermits  in  the  bowels  ef  the 
earth;  thm  home  struck  me  as  being  partly  natural  and  partly  arti- 
ficial. Turning  our  backs  on  a  most  interesting  comer  of  unexplored 
Persia,  we  descended  the  stony  valley  on  to  the  open  plain,  and  late 
in  the  day  reached  Mukhtar&n,  which  lies  on  the  Neh-Ehusp  road, 
and  is  a  great  centre  for  camel-breeding.  Continuing  our  march,  we 
next  crossed  a  much  lower  range  of  bills,  the  climate  growing  pro- 
portionately vrarmer,  and  at  the  hamlet  of  Sibcha  found  that  we 
had  struck  the  main  caravan  route  which,  running  from  Neh  to  Ehusp, 
crosses  into  Nimbuluk  by  the  Ehabisi  pass,  after  which  it  reaches  Dasht- 
i-Pidkz  and  Gunabad.  As  there  are  four  parallel  routes,  I  inquired  why 
this  one  was  preferred,  and  was  informed  that  the  climate  was  milder 
and  the  grazing  better,  while  the  hill  country  was  avoided  as  far  as 
Nimbuluk. 

A  still  lower  range  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  watershed  lay  before 
US,  and,  crossing  it,  we  marched  to  Basirdn,  which,  with  an  elevation 
of  4800  feet,  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Lut.  From  here  we  rode 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  through  a  series  of  low  black  ranges 
of  exactly  the  same  character  as  the  hills  on  the  north  of  this  great 
desert  when  entered  from  Tun,  and  at  11  miles  we  reached  Eala 
Zarri,  or  "  Golden  Fort,"  also  known  as  the  Eala  Gabr,*  or  '*  Parsis 
Fort."  This  small  square  structure,  built  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
at  E4in,  with  an  exterior  measurement  of  60  feet,  and  with  walls 
20  feet  in  height,  was  evidently  designed  to  guard  the  spring  of 
water,  round  which  were  clustered  the  smelting-works.  Nowadays  a 
little  smelting  is  carried  on  with  the  most  delightfully  primitive 
appliances,   copper  being   extracted  mainly   from  slag:   the  annual 


*  Gabr  originally  meant  **a  man,"  whence  Grabriel,  the  **  man  of  God  *" :  of.  Latin 
ctr,  and  Welsh  ^r.  It  now  lignifles  ^  an  infidel,"  and  ia  the  Giaour  of  the  Grusadert. 
In  Persia  it  is  especially  used  to  designate  a  Parsi  (cf.  Guebn),  and  in  Baluchistan  a 
Qaur  is  a  Hindu. 
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output  is  said  to  be  6000  lbs.,  but  this  must  be  discounted.  Two 
miles  to  the  south,  on  the  skirt  of  the  last  range  shutting  off 
the  flat  immense  Lut,  the  mines  are  dag,  either  in  the  form  of 
deep  cuttings  or  of  shafts  connected  by  galleries:  one  of  the  shafts 
measured  70  feet  in  depth,  but  we  oould  not  visit  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  found  the  cuttings  easy  of  access,  and  knocked  off  specimens 
of  the  various  ores.  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  dimensions  of  these 
mines,  which  must  have  been  worked  for  hundreds  of  years,  considering 
the  rude  appliances  of  the  day,  and  bitter  was  my  regret  that  I 
could  find  out  nothing  about  the  miners,  who  were  probably  pre- 
Mohamedan,  none  of  the  Arab  travellers  mentioning  Eala  Zarri. 

Continuing  our  journey  with  the  conspicuous  conical  peak  of  Shah 
Euh  to  the  south,  which  must  be  a  magnificent  landmark  for  caravans 
traversing  the  heart  of  the  desert  from  Ehabis,  we  recrossed  a  range, 
and  marched  down  into  the  valley,  where,  at  the  junction  of  nine  roads, 
the  important  town  of  Neh  *  is  situated.  A  glance  at  most  maps  will 
show  that  no  routes  whatever  are  shown  running  south  from  this 
centre,  and  yet  this  is  Persia's  great  eastern  artery  of  commeroe,  the 
caravans  from  Bandar  Abbds  passing  to  the  west  of  Eigdn,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  desert  stage  of  Gurg  to  Neh  either  direct  or,  if  in  need 
of  supplies,  by  the  somewhat  hilly  route  vid  Nasratabdd. 

Upon  approaching  the  small  town,  which  has  a  population  of  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  the  first  object  to  catch  the  eye  is  the  fort, 
apparently  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  one  at  Tabas,  and  next  the 
attention  is  arrested  by  seeing  fifty  windmills  in  a  row.  These  in- 
genious contrivances  consist  of  two  walls  built  parallel  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  the  prevailing  wind  blowing  from  that  quarter ;  they  are 
almost  closed  on  this  side,  and  are  wide  open  in  rear.  Sails  of  rush- 
work  are  moved  by  the  wind,  and  in  their  turn  cause  the  upper  mill- 
stone, which  is  fastened  to  a  pole,  to  rotate.  A  few  of  these  windmills 
may  be  seen  in  Sist&n,  and,  in  fact,  all  over  Eastern  Persia,  which  may 
perhaps  be  the  home  of  the  windmills.  At  any  rate,  they  are  mentioned 
by  Masudi  and  Ibn  Hankal  as  having  been  seen  in  Sistan  in  the  tenth 
century  of  our  era,  when  they  were  unknown  in  Europe. 

Three  miles  to  the  east  is  a  hill  fort  termed  Eala-i-Shah-Duzd.f 
This  was  evidently  ancient  Neh,  and  was  immensely  strong,  the  only 
track  running  up  the  steep  hill  being  guarded  by  sangars  and  a 
bastioned  wall,  similar  to  that  of  Edin.     The  gateway  consbted  of  a 

•  Cf.  'EvTcWf V  *Ayau»i'  x^fw  rris  *AptiaSf  iu  ^  v6\is  fJLtyiarn  ♦/)4  Koi  Bis  ir6kts  Ktd  N/i» 
ir6\is  (Iflidoros  of  Gharax,  16). 

t  The  legend  ruos  that  Shah  Dozd,  TPrbo  is  apparently  connected  with  the  Eok  or 
Kok  of  Kuh-i-Khoja,  forced  Zal  to  pay  him  tribute,  until  Bnstam  reached  manhood, 
when  he  challenged  the  oppressor.  A  wrestling  match  was  agreed  upon,  and  as 
neither  of  them  gained  any  advantage  after  seferal  rounds,  a  truce  was  made  to  allow 
the  thirsty  heroes  to  quench  their  tbirdt.  Bustam  drank  sparingly,  and  so  easily 
Tanqulshed  his  ri?al,  who  drank  his  fill,  and  thus  sealed  his  own  doom. 
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square  keep  with  the  narrow  entrance  underneath,  while  the  side  of 
the  hill,  rising  600  feet  above  the  plain,  was  oovered  with  the  remains 
of  thousands  of  houses,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  seen  nothing  on  so  large  a 
scale  in  Eastern  Persia,  the  houses  being  crowded  over  a  space  of  three 
or  four  acres.  As  ever,  the  tanks  were  empty.  Neh  is  also  said  to 
possess  mines  in  the  hills,  but  our  chief  recollection  of  these  latter  is 
that  from  their  crest  some  of  Tate*s  points  were  clearly  visible,  and 
that,  after  being  six  months  out  of  sight  of  them,  we  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  checking  our  work  and  finding  it  accurate.  , 

From  Neh  to  Banddn  we  found  the  heat  distinctly  trying,  although 
we  were  at  the  end  of  October.  At  Aliab4d,  the  second  stage,  there 
was  a  direct  desert  road  to  Sistdn,  from  which  an  immense  quantity  of 
wheat  is  exported,  although  Neh  grows  quite  enough  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, but  it  has  to  supply  all  the  through  caravans.  We  finally 
reached  Sist^n,  which  we  found  as  dry  as  we  had  left  it  waterlogged, 
so  that  we  were  able  to  follow  the  direct  route,  known  as  Surkh 
(jazi,  halting  at  Nasrabdd,  which  was  the  camping-ground  of  Nadir 
Shah,  upon  his  arrival  in  Sistdn. 

Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  briefly  what  measures  have 
been  taken  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  British  trade  in 
Eastern  Persia.  It  was  a  necessity  for  me  to  keep  in  touch  both  with 
India  and  Tehrdn,  but  as  the  Persian  post  only  runs  a  weekly  service 
as  far  as  Birjand,  the  Government  of  India  commissioned  me  to 
organize  a  service  which  bridged  over  the  gap  between  the  British 
frontier  and  Birjand.  To  keep  this  service  efficient  and  to  make  it  of 
use,  two  Indian  hospital  assistants,  who  are  eminently  personae  gratae 
in  Persia,  were  stationed  at  Birjand  and  in  Sistdn,  and  Major  Benn  of  the 
Indian  Political  Department  now  occupies  a  fine  consulate  in  Sistdn,  and 
efiSciently  protects  British  interests,  without  which  trade  would  have 
languished.  Using  this  service,  a  letter  reaches  Birjand  from  India  in 
less  than  a  month,  and  Meshed  in  five  weeks,*  whereas  by  Persian  post 
tid  Tehr&n  and  Bushire,  two  months  is  nothing  extraordinary.  It 
remains  for  the  tea-planters  to  take  advantage  of  a  route  by  which 
the  sea  is  avoided,  which  they  are  beginning  to  do,  and,  as  the  indigo 
used  in  Persia  is  grown  in  Sind,  both  of  these  staple  exports  should 
profit  by  the  new  route,  while  in  a  lesser  degree  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  many  sorts  of  British  goods.f 

When  it  is  considered  that  Sist&n  has  a  population  of  less  than 
100,000  inhabitants,  all  at  a  low  level  of  civilization,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  local  trade  will  be  small,  and  yet  the  district  tapped  is  exten- 
sive, and  a  gradual  development  is  certain,  not  only  in  Eastern  Persia, 
bat  in  the  Oarmsil  of  Afghanist&n  and  in   both  British  and  Persian 

*  This  rate  has  Binoe  been  improved  upon. 

t  A  Qoetta  firm  has  cleared  Bs.10,000  in  the  year  1899-1900,  which  for  a  pioneer 
venture  ia  excellent. 
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Baluohistdn.  As  to  the  tbrongh  trade  with  Central  Asia  vid  Meshed, 
the  Government  of  India  has  aided  merchants  by  the  remission  lof  ail 
oustoms  and  dues,  and  bj  granting  a  rebate  on  the  terribljr  eitpensive 
Qnetta  raillray  for  allgoods  intended  for  export. 

To  resume,  between  Sistan  and  Narmdshir  there  lies  a  oomer  of  the 
Lnt,  about  200  miles  in  width,  oonyemenilj  bisected  by  the  village 
of  Nasratab&d.  Betracing  our  steps  to  Yarm&l  and  Hauzddr,  we  struck 
south-west  across  the  Palang  Euh,  reaching  the  hills  at  21  miles 
from  the  stage  of  Ohah  Lashkar&o.  However,  there  was  no  water 
until,  after  ascending  a  wide  nala  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
accomplishing  a  march  of  37  miles,  we  found  our  camp  pitched  near  the 
bitter  spriug  of  Tursh&b.  The  advance  camels  having  taken  twenty 
hours  over  the  march,  a  halt  was  imperative,  after  which  we  rose  across 
the  high  range  and  descended  on  to  the  plain  of  Gardgha — the  Eilagh 
Ab  of  the  Sistdn  mission — where  there  is  very  rich  grazing  and  a  kamtt 
of  fair  water.  Were  there  security,  a  village  wottld  speedily  spring  up 
once  again.  This  plain  is  famous  as  having  been  Eustam's  favourite 
hunting-ground,  and  it  was  here  that  Bahman,  the  Darius  Longimanus 
of  the  Greeks,  when  sent  on  an  embassy,  tried  to  murder  the  hero  by 
starting  an  avalanche.  This,  however,  failed,  Bustam  diverting  the 
stones  with  his  foot,  as  recounted  in  the  Shah  N&ma. 

The  next  stage  to  Nasratab&d  lay  across  the  Malusan  range,  where 
there  are  the  shafts  of  disused  copper'-mines  known  as  Chehel  Kura,  or 
**  Forty  Furnaces,"  and  also  a  shrine  termed  Sabz-i-Push4n.  Nasra- 
tabid  is  the  name  of  a  fort  built  by  the  Vakil-ul-Mulk,  Governor- 
General  of  Eerm&n,  shortly  before  the  passage  of  the  Sistdn  mission, 
on  the  site  of  Isfe,  which  is  still  called  Ispi  or  Sipi  by  the  Baluchis. 
It  is  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  desert,  and  capable  of  great  development, 
but  as  the  garrison  is  irregularly  paid,  the  fort  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
surrounding  Baluchis,  who  render  the  road  unsafe.  Its  population 
consists  of  an  entirely  nominal  force  of  forty  camelry  and  some  thirty 
families  of  cultivators.  There  are,  also,  some  Baluch  nomads  dotted 
about  the  valley. 

Barring  access  to  the  south,  a  high  range  runs  across  the  road  for 
perhaps  30  or  40  miles,  with  only  one  pass.  In  my  opinion,  this  con- 
formation of  the  mountains  proves  that  it  was  the  route  by  whi<^ 
Krateros  joined  Alexander  the  Great  after  his  arrival  in  Eermdn^ 
travelling  down  the  Helmand  to  Sist&n,  and  thence  making  for  Fabraj 
in  Narmashir,  which  has  been — erroneously,  I  would  maintain — identi* 
fied  with  the  Pnra  of  Arrian.  From  Narm4shir  there  is  a  low  easy  pass^ 
the  Dah&na-i- Abbas  Ali,  leading  to  Budbir,  where  Nearchos  also  rejoined 
his  master,  as  mentioned  above.* 


*  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  this  question  here  fully,  but  in  my  forthcoming 
work,  *Ten  Thousand  Miles  in  Persia,*  which  is  being  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray, 
all  the  subjects  touched  on  in  this  paper  will  be  dealt  with  at  length. 
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Continsiiig  our  jonnwjrv  ^^^  ^vrere  obHgecl  to  oMtfoh  ioi  on&  body,  a» 
thmemmi  a  baad  of  Balvtbis  on  the  roa4,  and;  risiag  towarcb*  the 
rtti^e^  we  entereda  Trmlley  wfaioh  gradually  narrowed  until  we  reaehed 
what  IB  known  as  the  Darw^isa-i-Nidir,  or  the  "*  Gate  of  Nidir."  A 
ridge  runs  right  across  the  valley,  on  which  towers  of  masonry  were ' 
biilt,  whik  an  apparently  artificial  cutting,  lined  with  masonry,  bore 
tauooB^et  halting  been  fitted*  with  a  door«  I  will  quote  a  passage  fron 
thai  pnUishad  manuscript  of  a  '  History  of  the  Seljoks  of  Kermdn,' 
which,  throws-  SMne  light  on  this.  Beferring  to  Malik  Kaward,  who 
wift.ptti  to  death  in  a«h.  465  (1073),  it  runs  as  follows : — 

''  Om  the  Sistin  road,  in  the  valley  of  Eaward,  at  Ibttr  farsakhs  from 
Isfisv  a  dmhomd^  ue.  a  door*  closing  the  road,  was  ereoted.     The  door 
was  of  irtm^  and  a  guard  was  posted  there."    It  is  thus  dear  that  N4dir  * 
Shah  baa  Qsnrped  the  credit  of  the  great  Seljuk  princes 

The  pass,  kswwn  as  the  Gudar-i-Surkhwak  is  crossed  a  mile  abore, 
the  track  being  only  wide  enough  for  single  file,  and  Erateros' 
elephants  must  have  experienced  difficulties,  although  there  is  just  room 
far  thesB«,  The  descent  was  rather  steep^  but  we  enjoyed  the  view  across 
the  ydlow  Lut,  while  in  the  fkr  distance  we  could  see  the  well-known 
Kuki-Bazman.  We  camped  during  the  heat  of  the  day  at  Bobdt,  a* 
mined  caravanserai  situated  at  the  exit  from 'the  hilkr,  where  there  is 
no  water,  and  readied  Ourg  the  following  mcraing  at  sunrise,  after  a 
msrch  of  35  miles- from  Nasratab&d. 

Gin-g»  or  **  Wolf,"  ia  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  appalling  stages* 
in  the  Iiut,  the  water  being  almost  undrinkable  even  for  animals,  and 
the  heat  in  summer  so  great  that  even  the  Baluehis  frequently  die  from 
it  Wh^k  it  is  recollected  that  there  is  no  water  in  any  direction  for 
30  miles,  wlnle  a  strong  wind  will  obliterate  the  track  in  a  few  minutes, 
I  think  that  the  disadvantages  of  Gurg  will  be  realized.  In  the  after- 
noon we  continued  the  mardi,  the  track  crossing  the  bitter  Gurg  river 
which  has,  quite  err<meonsly,  been  regarded  as  the  lower  reach  of  the 
Bud-i-Mahi,  and,  crossing  the  level  desert  hour  after  hour,  at  21  milea 
we  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Mil-i-Nadiri.  Only  some  15  feet  of 
the  burnt-brisk  column  are  standing,  but  20  miles  before  reaching 
Fahraj  we  passed  a  second  column  in  an  almost  perfeot  state  of  pre- 
servation, although  the  loss  of  many  bricks  round  the  base  will 
soon  bring  it  down.  Its  dimensi^ms  are — height,  55  feet;  circum- 
ference, 43  feet,  and  slightly  tapering ;  thickness  of  wall,  three  feet ;  and 
there  is  a  stairoase  to  the  summit.*  As  the  subject  is  of  interest,  I 
will  afp»n  quote  from  the  Seljnk  history.  *' Every  three  hundred 
paces  a  {411ar  twice  the  height  of  a  man  was  built  by  Malik  Kaward, 
bO  that  by  night  from  ea^  pillar  a  second  could  be  seen,  in  order  that 
no  one  should  lose  his  way.  At  the  top  of  the  valley,  where  the  pillars 
began,  a  caravanserai,  a  tank,  and  a  bath  were  constraoted ;  and  two 

*  These  measnremeali  are  taken  from  Sir  F.  GoldiBiid*8  *  Eastern  Persia.' 
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minara  were  built  between  Gorg  and  Fahraj,  one  forty  gaz  *  in  heigbt 
and  the  other  twenty-five  gaz,  and  under  each  minar  a  caravanserai  and 
a  tank."  None  of  the  pillars  are  now  standing,  but  many  of  their  bases 
are  still  visible,  while  the  caravanserai  is  that  of  Bob^t,  where  we  halted 
between  Nasratabdd  and  Gurg. 

After  marches  exceeding  30  miles,  we  were  delighted  to  see  the 
village  of  Fahraj,  which  was,  it  is  stated,  held  by  the  Afghans 
well  into  this  century,  and  is  mentioned  by  Edrisi.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and  supplies  the  cultivators  for  Nasra- 
tabdd;  it  also  boasts  of  one  of  the  few  date-groves  of  Narmdshir. 
Lying  on  the  right  bank  of  a  sluggish  river,  and  possessing  excellent 
camel -grazing  and  sweet  water,  it  would  have  afforded  us  an  enjoyable 
rest,  but  as  information  reached  me  that  Captain  Napier,  of  the  Oxford- 
shire Light  Infantry,  had  passed  through  Bam,  and  would,  in  conse- 
quence, be  awaiting  me  at  Eerm&n,  we  marched  on,  joining  a  twice- 
trodden  route  at  the  bridge  of  Azizabdd,  and,  after  a  fast  journey,  entered 
Eermdn  on  December  2. 

My  first  care  after  settling  down  was  to  organize  and  despatch  a 
trial  caravan  to  Quetta,  Captain  Webb  Ware  having  kindly  agreed  to 
assist  me  in  the  matter.  The  exquisite  carpets,  the  finest  in  the  world, 
had  never  before  been  exported  to  India,  and  I  felt  that  they  should 
form  the  bulk  of  the  venture ;  so  for  some  weeks  the  merchant  who 
agreed  to  embark  on  the  enterprise  (which  I  partly  financed),  brought  up 
bales  of  carpets,  all  of  which  were  carefully  examined  by  me  before 
being  passed.  Two  Baluch  levies  came  across  to  act  as  guard,  and  with 
samples  of  Yezd  silks,  saffron,  homespun,  and  pistachio,  the  little  caravan, 
the  pioneer  of  greater  things,  started.  Fortune  smiled  on  it,  as  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  happened  to  visit  Quetta  at  the  period  of  its 
arrival,  and  the  purchases  he  made  were  so  considerable  and  drew  such 
attention  to  the  caravan  that  the  carpets  were  all  sold  at  a  handsome 
profit.  In  1900  the  second  and  much  more  important  caravan  was 
equally  successful,  and  I  now  consider  the  trade  established,  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  Indo-Peraian  relations.  Looking  ahead,  I  venture  to 
forecast  that  this  trade  route  will,  if  fosterecl,  be  increasing  in  im- 
portance when  the  other  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

At  the  beginning  of  1900 1  spent  some  weeks  at  Yezd,  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  Mr.  Fothergill,  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  and  was 
enabled  to  study  the  history  of  the  "  City  of  the  Sands." 

The  foundation  of  Yezd  is  universally  ascribed  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  built  a  fort  to  serve  as  a  prison  for  his  captors,  these  un- 
fortunates being  confined  in  a  deep  well.  In  reference  to  this,  H4fiz 
says,  **  I  was  afraid  of  Alexander's  prison  (sc.  Yezd),  and  prepared  to 
start  for  the  country  of  Suliman  (sc.  Fars)."    Apparently  the  city  was 


♦  A  gaz  is  approximately  equiyalent  to  a  metre. 
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known  by  some  other  appellation,  as  the  name  of  Yezd  was  given  it  by 
Tezdigird,  the  father  of  Bahrdm  Qur,  who  reigned  daring  the  fifth 
oentnrj.  After  the  Mohamedan  oonquest,  the  district  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  followers  of  the  old  religion,  who  still  number  six 
thousand. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  Marco  Polo  speaks  well  of  Tasdi,  and  not 
long  afterwards  the  Friar  Odorioos  visits  Geth,  as  he  terms  it ;  but  the  best 
description  of  all  is  given  by  Josafa  Barbaro  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  says,  "  We  came  to  Jex,  a  towne  of  artificers,  as  makers  of  sylkes, 
fustians,  chamletts,  and  other  like  .  .  .  they  all  arr  wevers  and  makers 
of  divers  kindes  of  sylkes  which  came  from  Straua,*  from  Azzi,  and  from 
the  cities  towards  Zagatai ;  towards  the  sea  of  Bachu,t  the  best  whereof 
come  from  Jex,  w"^^,  w'^  their  workes,  do  afterwards  furnishe  a  great 
parte  of  India,  Persia,  Zagatai,  Cim  and  Macim  X  parte  of  Catay,  of 
Bursia  §  and  of  Turchie ;  wherefore  lett  him  that  woU  bie  good  silkes  of 
Soria,||  faire  and  well  wrought,  take  of  these."  % 

Approached  from  the  east  in  a  sandstorm,  the  effect  is  extremely 
weird.  Boiling  sand-dunes  are  passed  through,  and  nothing  can  be 
seen  of  the  city,  except  a  forest  of  wind-towers,  dominated  by  two  of 
the  lofty  gateways  with  minara  which  are  peculiar  to  Yezd,  the  whole 
giving  a  marvellous  sense  of  unreality.  Travellers  generally  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  sand  teaches  the  walls  of  Yezd  as  a  proof  that  it  is 
slowly  being  engulfed.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case,  as  it  is  the 
town  that  is  encroaching  on  the  dunes,  which  are  steadily  being  enclosed 
and  cultivated. 

During  my  stay,  after  a  considerable  amount  of  inquiry,  two  manu- 
script histories  were  produced,  one  of  which,  known  as  the  T4rikh-i- 
Jadid,  or  *  Modem  History,'  and  written  some  six  hundred  years  ago, 
gives  a  good  account  of  the  chief  buildings.  The  Y^ezd  of  that  date  lay, 
in  part,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  the  present  city,  and  its  oldest 
building  is  the  Masjid-i-Jdma.  This  was  originally  constructed  in 
A.H.  513  (1119),  by  Sultan  Ala-u-Dola,  Gurshiisib,  of  the  Kanjar  tribe. 
It  is  related  that  Yezd  was  given  to  him,  at  his  request,  by  Malik 
Shah,  as  a  place  to  pray  in,  and  that  its  designation  of  Dar-ul-Ibada, 
or  "  Place  of  Prayer,"  dates  from  this  period.  The  mosque,  which  the 
.son-in-law  of  the  governor  showed  us  over,  is  entered  through  one  of 
the  high  gateways  referred  to  above  by  two  doors  which  are  magnificent 
specimens  of  wood  carving,  but  will  in  a  few  years  disappear,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  keep  them  in  repair.     The  mosque  itself  lies  at  right 

*  Astrabad. 

t  The  sea  of  Bach  a  or  Baku  is  the  Caspian. 

X  I.e.  Chin  and  Machio,  or  China. 

§  Borsia  is  apparently  Basra. 

II  Probably  Syria. 

i  'Travels  of  Early  Venetian-,'  p.  73. 
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angles  to  the  gatewaj.  Its  great  dome  is  nearly  bare,  but  the  interior 
is  still  perfect,  and  the  mosaic  work  presents  a  fine  appearance.  On 
the  Mehrdh  *  the  date  a.h.  877  (1472)  is  worked  into  the  mosaic,  while 
it  also  appears  on  a  tablet  under  the  gateway,  evidently  of  the  period 
of  the  last  restoration.  We  saw  the  ruins  of  a  Oarm  Khana^  or 
"Hot  House,"  where  prayers  are  said  during  the  winter,  which 
were  said  to  cover  the  ancient  site  of  a  fire^emple ;  this  £aot  the  Paxsis 
corroborated. 

Close  to  the  fort,  which  dates  from  a.h.  532  (1187),  but  is  of  little 
interest,  is  a  building,  called  the  Vukt-i-Saat,  of  which  only  a  dilapi- 
dated dome  with  a  large  hole  is  left.  It  is,  however,  ornamented  with  • 
Eufic  characters  in  dark  blue,  light  green,  and  brown,  which,  on  the 
white,  produce  a  most  harmonious  and  artistic  effect.  This  is  all  that 
remains  of  an  observatory,  a  college,  and  a  clepsydra,!  which  must  have 
been  of  great  splendour  at  the  time  of  its  completion  in  a^.  725  (1324)* 

Yezd  was  evidently  at  its  zenith  just  about  this  period,  as  the  shrine 
of  Taki-u-Din,  D4da' Mohamed,  dates  from  the  following  year,  a.h.. 726 


*  The  niohoy  whioh  indicates  to  the  wonhipper  the  direotion  of  Mecca,  is  termed  a 
m§hrdb. 

t  The  description  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  meobanism  runs  as  follows  :— 

*'  Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  madre$a  are  two  columns,  on  one  of  which  there  is  a  - 
copper  bird,  and  this  bird  always  looks  towards  the  sun  and  swings  ronid.  On  the* 
other  column  is  a  flag  that  appears  five  times  a  daj,  when  the  dmm  should  be  beaten. 
On  the  mifidr,  in  the  middle  of  the  observatory,  was  a  wooden  wheel  painted.  It  was 
divided  into  360  divisions ;  each  division  had  degrees,  showing  every  day  that  the  sun 
rises,  in  letters  representing  numbers.  On  the  four  comers  of  tho  wheel  four  circles 
appeared.  On  each  circle  were  thirty  divisions,  and  the  name  of  the  month  was 
written  in  Turki,  Bnmi,  Arabic,  and  Jal41i  {i.e.  Persian  of  the  new  era).  Every  day 
that  passes  has  one  division.  From  two  little  windows  above  the  wheel  two  hrouze 
birds  appear,  and  throw  bronze  dice  into  a  bowl  that  is  placed  below  the  birds.  Then 
the  wheel  moves,  and  of  twelve  white  boards  that  show  the  twelve  hours  one  falls,  and 
a  black  board  comes  into  its  place,  and  at  the  five  times  (se.  of  prayer),  when  the  die 
falls,  the  drnm  inside  the  observatory  is  struck,  and  the  flag  appears  on  the  minar. 
The*  circle  is  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  wheel,  and  thirty  white  circles  are  placed  on 
it.  Every  day  of  tho  month  one  of  the  circles  will  be  black,  and  on  these  circles  tho 
whole  of  that  month  is  written.  And  on  another  side,  opposite  the  clock,  twelve  other 
boards  are  placed,  and  at  night,  when  one  hour  passes,  one  lamp  of  the  twelve  that  are 
placed  appears  again.  In  the  middle  of  this  wheel  there  is  a  zone  or  zodiac,  on  which 
the  names  of  the  forty-seven  stages  of  the  zone  are  written.  Also,  above  the  circle 
of  the  zodiac,  the  names  of  the  five  great  planets,  Zohal,  Mushtiri,  Otirid,  Marikh, 
and  Zohre,  were  written,  and  tho  description  of  every  day  and  of  every  star  (i.e» 
whether  aaspioious  or  the  reverse). 

''  Inside  the  observatory  was  a  cistern,  twice  the  height  of  a  man,  made  of  copper. 
Every  day  it  was  filled  with  water,  and  copper  dishes  were  fastened  by  a  chain  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  And  below  that  cistern  an  astrolobe  of  bronze  is  constructed,  and 
from  one  side  of  the  machine  the  water  comes  out  from  the  holo,  and  as  the  water  of 
the  cistern  decreases  the  dishes  sink,  and  the  whole  of  the  works  are  moved  by  that 
water ;  and  small  bowls,  hung  up  like  tmys,  show  the  minutes,  and  every  minute  a 
hammer  is  struck  on  them,  and  gives  forth  a  sound,  and  low  down  in  the  observatory 
is  a  wooden  window,  with  a  wooden  bolt,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  sound  comes 
out." 
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(1325)«  Lyingoutflide  thft  present  oiij,  it  ooBt«ins  a  freseo  representing 
Ali,  hoB  two  800%  anil  his  two  fayottrite  serrants,  Snliman  F&rsi  and 
Kambar  All — ^the  latter  a  black  slave — and  is  commonly  known  as  the 

The  MeidaD«i-Mir-Cbakmik  is  the  square  of  Yezd,  oontaining 
the  second  high  gateway  and  a  well-preserved  mosque,  Mir  Ohakmik 
having  been  rnler  of  Yesd  in  the  ninth  ceninry  of  the  JEft/ro,  and  it  was 
he  who  vepfthred  the  gseat  moeqnek  In  this  square  is  an  octagonal  tile- 
eoveied  ereotion  some  nine  feet  in  height,  with  a  circumfereDoe  of  perhaps 
dO  leet  It  is  termed  a  halak^  which  usvially  signifies  a  clay  bowl  used 
ae  A  braeier,  andduring  the  month  of  Moharram  it  is  a  centre  for  the 
reading  of:  the  Faasien  play,  a  fire  being  lighted  when  necessary,  and 
lamps  burning  in  the  niches.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  hakLk^ 
so  far  as  Mohamedans  are  concerned,  is  peculiar  to  the  Yezd  district 
and  EBtUm,,  and  as  the  Parsis  have  these  kalak  in  their  shrines,  it 
appears  that  they  have  been  locally  adopted  by  the  Mohamedans ;  at 
Kermto  they  are  termed  magrihif  or  *'  west,"  evidently  in  imitation  of 
the  MohamedaaK'irM*. 

Bat  enough  of  ancient  Yend ;  let  us  turn  to  the  city  of  to-day. 
StsU  retaiaiDg  a  coosMleraUe  mannfaoture  of  silk,  Yezd  is  ev^i  more 
important  as  a  oonuaeroial  emporium*  most  of  the  goods  imported  for 
Khorasan  changing  hands  in  its  somewhat  mean  bazars^  which  are, 
however,  supplemented  by  large  caravanserais,  while  it  is  also  the 
centre  of  the  henna  trade,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  export  of 
opium.  Only  growing  at  most  three  months'  supply  of  grain  in  the 
district,  Yezd^  thanks  to  the  commercial  activity  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
in  spite  of  the  chronic  insecurity  of  the  roads,  has  a  large  class  of 
wealthy  merchants.  Sad  to  say,  however,  the  blighting  curse  of  opium- 
smokn^  is  as  much  on  the  increase  here  as  elsewhere  in  Persia,  with 
every  lik^ihood  of  ruining  the  whole  nation,  for  the  vice  spreads  by 
lei^  and  bounds,  until  smoloDg  is  carried  on  quite  openly. 

The  Parsis,  who  undoubtedly  surpass  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
qualities  of  enterprise  and  hard  work,  are  now  beginning  to  advance 
along  the  path  of  progress,  although  their  dasturB^  or  priests,  are 
opponents  of  all  enlightenment.  The  climate  of  Bombay  being  un- 
healthy for  the  Yezd  Parsi,  who  sees  the  physical  degeneration  of  his 
coimtzymen,  he  generally  returns  to  his  home,  even  although  he  may 
not  ride  an  ass  inside  the  town.  I  may  note  that  Yezd  has  a  hot  and 
trying  summer,  but,  owing  to  its  great  dryness,  the  climate  is  healthy, 
while  the  winter  months  are  bracing. 

The  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  is  now  firmly  established;  while  the 
unwearying  devotion  of  Dr.  White  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
and  staff,  and  the  fair  dealing  of  our  countrymen,  have  changed  the 
townspeople  from  being  fanatical  opponents  of  Europeans  into  adopting  a 
friendly  attitude,  the  recently  construeted  hospital  being  daily  thronged. 
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My  visit  in  1900  was  a  striking  proof  of  this,  as  the  three  leading 
mullas,  who  between  them  hold  Yezd  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands,  all 
visited  me,  and,  as  the  ice  has  once  been  broken  and  friendly  intercourse 
established  on  a  snre  footing,  I  am  confident  that  Yezd  will  answer 
to  the  friendly  pressure  that  is  being  exerted,  and  benefit  thereby,  if 
slowly  yet  surely. 

To  return  to  my  journeys,  to  the  south-west  of  Eermdn  is  an 
unexplored  triangle  of  upland  country  lying  between  the  BAft  and 
Sirjan  roads  which  I  had  been  anxious  to  explore  for  many  years; 
while,  having  read  that  an  ancient  capital  of  the  province  was  to  be 
found  in  Sirjan,  my  eagerness  was  naturally  accentuated.  It  was  not 
until  April,  1900,  that  the  longed-for  opportunity  presented  itself,  and, 
leaving  Kermdn,  we  marched  across  the  plain  to  Jup4r.  Our  second 
stage  was  Bahramjird,  the  meeting-place  between  Jalal-u-Din  of  Khiva, 
who  strove  to  stem  the  Moghul  invasion,  and  the  disloyal  Borak  Hdjib  ; 
while,  a  few  years  later,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  stage  on  the  route  of  the 
illustrious  Marco  Polo,  who  was  then  bound  for  Camadi  *  and  Hormuz. 

From  Bahrdmjird  we  swung  due  west  to  Nagar,  where  Ihere  are 
interesting  ruins  which  at  one  period  were  used  as  a  mosque.  Only  the 
walls  are  standing,  which  show  clear  signs  of  having  been  built  at  two 
periods;  to  the  later,  a  brick  minar  with  a  blue  band  of  Kufic  inscription 
must  be  assigned.  The  mehrah,  until  quite  recently,  bore  an  inscription 
dated  a.h.  615  (1218),  and  as  it  is  set  towards  Jerusalem,  we  may  feel 
confident  that  this  was  originally  a  Christian  place  of  worship,  there 
having  been,  as  is  well  known,  a  Nestorian  bishop  of  Eerm^n.t 

At  Nagar  we  had  struck  the  main  Bandar  Abbds  Eermdn  road, 
which  we  decided  to  follow  as  far  as  Baft,  and,  after  crossing  the 
level  plain  for  some  miles,  we  rose  across  the  Zdrohi  pass,  which  was 
aflame  with  the  yellow  flowers  of  a  bush  termed  durmun.  A  narrow 
valley  separated  us  from  the  frowning  range  of  Bid  Khdn,  across 
which  is  a  pass,  termed  Soghurk,  explored  by  the  indefatigable  Khan 
Bahddur.  Crossing  and  recrossing  the  river,  which,  after  watering 
Mashizyis  lost  to  the  north  of  Bdft,  we  ascended  to  the  pass  which  bears 
the  ominous  name  of  Kafanu,  or  "  Shroud ; "  but  in  April  the  snow  had 
melted  away,  and  the  gradients  are  so  easy  that  cavalry  could  gallop 
across  it.  Indeed,  although  its  altitude  is  9300  feet,^  it  could,  without 
much  difficulty,  be  kept  open  all  the  year  round.  On  the  southern 
slope  of  the  pass  is  the  district  of  Kiskan,  the  summer  quarters  of  the 
Lak,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Persian  tribes,  while  on  the  bare  open 
l»lain  lies  the  large  village  of  Bdft. 


*  Camadi  is  the  Kornddin  of  the  history  of  Seljuks. 

t  The  Rev.  C.  StilemaD,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  was  the  first  to  identify 
these  rains. 

X  My  aneroids  were  unreliable  during  this  tour. 
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We  had  now  reached  the  29th  parallel  of  latitude,  which  I  had 
decided  was  to  be  mj  aonthem  limit,  and  once  again  we  marched 
dne  west  into  unexplored  coontry.  During  the  second  stage 
from  B4ft  we  crossed  the  watershed  of  the  Halil  Bud,*  the  most 
important  river  in  the  province,  and  then  descended  into  the  basin 
drainiug  into  the  great  havir  of  Persia.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  we 
filled  in  this  blank  on  the  map  with  numerous  villages  and  hamlets, 
before  reaching  Saiidabdd,t  the  capital  of  Sirj&n. 

A  few  miles  to  the  east  we  visited  the  Eala-i-Sang,  or  "Stone 
Fort,"  which  is  also  known  as  Eala-i-Beiza,  or  *'  Fort  Egg."  It  rises  in 
glorious  whiteness  some  300  feet  above  the  plain,  and,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  egg-shaped.  Approached  from  the  north,  this  remarkable 
limeetone  crag  is  surrounded  at  some  50  yards  from  its  base  by  a  low  mud- 
brick  wall,  which  bore  traces  of  having  been  rebuilt  on  older  foundations. 
Inside  this  we  found  a  beautiful  stoue  pulpit,  some  five  feet  high,  on 
one  side  of  which  were  four  perfect  and  one  obliterated  row  of  Na$Jch  X 
inscription,  which  ran  as  follows : — **  A  sovereign,  great,  just,  glorious 
and  victorious.  Sultan  Ahmad."  The  date  was  a.h.  789  (1387),  and 
Sultan  Ahmad,  better  known  as  Imad-u-Din,  was  a  member  of  the 
Muzaffar  dynasty.  He  ruled  Eerm&n  for  many  years,  and  was,  with  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  put  to  death  by  Timur  in  a.h.  796  (1393). 
Moving  round  to  the  south-west  comer,  where,  as  also  at  the  north- 
east angle,  there  is  a  high  traverse  walJ,  we  entered  the  fort  by  its 
only  approach.  On  the  right-hand  side,  just  below  a  brick  dam,  we 
read  with  some  difficulty  a  second  inscription,  or  rather  a  portion  of 
it :  **  In  this  blissful  abode  Amir  Azam  Husein-ibn-Ali  constructed  the 
hammdmJ*  The  date  was  anything  between  a.h.  410  (1019)  and 
A.H.  420  (1029),  the  third  cypher  being  illegible.  The  individual 
commemorated  was  probably  the  Deilamite  Governor.  The  crag  runs 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  is  some  400  yards  in  length,  and 
perhaps  half  as  much  in  width,  the  north-east  end  being  the  highest. 
There  are  practically  no  remains  on  the  summit,  everything  having 
been  washed  away,  but  facing  the  pulpit  is  a  fine  grotto  known  as 
the  '*  King's  Seat,"  where  the  name  of  Mohamed  Shah  is  finely  chiselled. 
Below  is  a  second  grotto,  known  as  the  Anderun,  or  '*  Women's  Quarters." 
No  antiquities  were  forthcoming,  and  descending  we  examined  the 
southern  side  of  the  city,  where  there  are  two  walls,  one  40  yards  and 
the  other  200  yards  from  the  base  of  the  *'  Akropolis." 


*  This  name  was  given  by  the  Arabs,  and  is  perhaps  a  cormption  of  Hari  Bud, 
the  river  which  forms  the  eastern  boandary  of  Persia  fur  so  many  miles.  Ammianus 
Marccllinns  (zziii.  6.  48)  mentions  the  Sagareas,  the  Saganis,  and  the  Hydriacus  as 
the  rivers  of  Kerman,  and  as  the  llatil  is  by  far  the  most  important,  it  mnst  be  one  of 
them. 

t  The  universal  spelling  of  Saidab&d  is  incorrect. 

X  Na$kh  is  copperplate  Arabic. 
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ThktrtiMn,  ^was^an  anoieot  oapital  of  K^mfo,  w  regaord  to  wbioh  I 
.«Biiiiot  do  better  tban  qaote^firom  AfsalKesmifti,  wlio^nltet  in  AiD.  1186, 
<«,Amioiig^&e  dv^ione  of  Kerm^n  is  Sirj4n,  the  aoieient  capital  of  Bafd- 
sir,  a  fine  ievtUe  dietriot,  .  .  .  and  in  it  are  many  old  gi^ves ;  and 
tanmeXkacB  and  Sufia  term  it  Leaser  Syria.  And  there  is  a  great  fort 
■Teaohing  to  the  clouds.  During  the  reign  of  Arsli&n  Shah  *  it  was 
i^Moied  and  again  destroyed.  To*day  it  is  oocnpied.*'  So  fl&r  as  I 
could  gather,  the  Eala-i-Sang  ^was  captured  by  Timnr's  forces,  and 
when  the  small  remnant  of  the  population  was  again  collected,  Shahr 
Biumidi,  or  '^Oity  of  Despair,"  as  it  was  appropriately  termed,  was 
founded.  Daring  the  Afghan  invasion  the  Eala-i-Sang  was  again 
oooupied,  but  was  captured,  and,  the  Shahr-i-Biumidi  having  been 
destroyed,  a  certain  Mirza  Saifd  founded  the  present  capital,  which  has 
a  population  of  perhaps  10,000  inhabitants,  close  to  the  Shahr-i-Biumidi. 
The  kalaniar  informed  me  that  he  was  married  to  a  desoendant  of 
Mirza  Saiid,  who  was  evidently  the  local  governor.  The  plain  of 
Sirj&n  lies  at  an  elevation  of  5300  feet,  and  is  in  every  way  richer  and 
more  fertile  than  Kerm4n ;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  it  was  only  aban- 
doned as  being  too  exposed  for  a  oapital.j 

It  was  the  second  week  in  May  when  we  left  Saiidabdd  and  shaped 
our  course  for  a  flat-topped  hill  known  as  Takht-i-Tanbur,  J  or  "  Throne 
of  Timur,''  the  route  we  followed  lying  to  the  east  of  the  one  shown 
on  the  map.  Halting  at  Amirab4d,  I  was  visited  by  the  brother  of 
the  chief  of  the  Kara!  tribe,  or  rather  of  its  Kermdn  branch,  under 
whose  guidance  we  entered  the  hills,  and,  striking  a  small  river 
at  Sukta  Gh41,  a  hamlet  of  Seiids^  ascended  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
tribe  at  Tangru,  probably  a  contraction  of  Tang-i-Eud,§  where  some 
two  hundred  black  tents  were  pitched.  From  this  stage  we  again 
followed  the  river  to  the  village  of  Takkia,  where  the  chief  of  the 
Buchakchi  visited  me.  He  is  quite  a  Persian  Eobin  Hood,  and  a  few 
years  previously  had  oooupied  Sirjan  for  a  considerable  period,  pretending 
that  he  had  been  appointed  governor,  and  writing  imaginary  tele- 
grams whenever  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  it.  Continuing  the 
journey,  a  mile  above  Takkia  we  passed  a  remarkable  spring  termed 


*  Are]^  Shah  was  the  sixth  Seljak  rnler  of  EermiD,  who  reigned  from  a.h.  495 
to  A.H.  687  (1101  to  1H2). 

t  In  the  Journal  of  Ute  Soyal  A$iatio  Society  of  April,  1901,  Mr.  Quy  le  Strange, 
relying  on  the  itineraries  of  the  Arab  travellers,  considers  that  the  capital  was  else- 
where ;  but  these  worthies  are  most  inaccarate  as  regards  distances :  at  the  same  time, 
Ibn  Hankal  rightly  mentions  that  Sirjan  is  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  uplands 
andiowlands. 

X  Cf.  "  Well  lead  you  to  the  stately  tent  of  war, 

Where  you  shall  hear  the  Scythian  Tamburlaine 
Threatening  the  world  with  high  astounding  terms." 

Mablowe. 
§  Or  "River  Defile." 
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.AblAd,  whert  tb^  vmiex  bubUad  up  with  ooniidanibla  nobe,  but  at  a 
BOVBMd  t0ii^i9M#iiid.  li  ifl  evidenUy  the  spring  about  whioh  the  late 
Sir  .Oliver  St. (John  mm  told  of  at  *^ babbling  op  to  a  great  height 
with  a  noiee  that  ia  audible  a  famakh  off."  * 

The  mountains  were  ihioklj  covered  with  sorab  and  the  Btonted 
tree  .from  whioh  gnm.is  extracted,  and  we  oroaoed  the  pass  known  as 
Seh  Gad4rl  f  M  an  elevation  of  some  9000  feet.  We  thenoe  descended 
into  a  steep  valley  crowded  with  willows,  and,  skirting  the  Chehel 
Tan  ran^  can\ped  on  the  mountain  slope  at  a  village  that  is  termed 
Eala-i-Sang.  This  was  our  last  cold  night,  a  short  march  bring- 
ing us  to  M4ihi%  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centurj, 
waa  occupied  by  Agha  Kh4n  for  some  months*  At  this  poiat  I 
struck  my  first  journey  in  Persia,  and  two  days  later  Eerm4n  was 
again  reached  after  a  most  interesting  tour. 

In  July,  1900,  I  climbed  the  Kuh-i-Shah,  whioh  I  had  ascended 
in  189o,  and  Kuh-'i-Hezdr  was  next  scaled.  It  also  rises  to  nearly  14,000 
feet,  and  in  shape  is  a  gigantic  **Hog*s  Back/'  the  climb  not  being 
difficult.  The  term  Hezdr,  or  '*  Thousand,"  is  said  to  refer  to  the  number 
of  its  plants.  In  any  case,  a  botanist  could  not  do  better  than  start 
work  in  this  range,  where  the  number  and  variety  of  scented  bushes 
was  extraordinary.  During  this  tour  the  little  district  of  Givar,  to 
the  east  of  Sardu,  was  given  an  existence  on  the  map ;  and  I  returned 
to  Eerm4n,  having  explored  the  whole  of  its  highlands. 

I  had  been  told  by  a  Khdn  that,  while  laying  out  a  garden  in  Khina- 
m&xiy  a  large  number  of  bronze  arrow-heads  had  been  dug  up,  and  as 
the  district  lying  due  west  of  Eerm^n  was  a  blank  on  the  map,  I 
decided  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  my  friend  had  made  an  interesting 
discovery.  When  I  reached  Ehinam4n,  I  found  that  some  five  feet  below 
the  susface  hundreds  of  tombs  had  been  struck.  The  corpses  being 
dust,  it  could  not  be  ascertained  in  what  direction  they  had  been 
laid.  In  each  tomb  was  a  small  jar  of  pottery  and  the  following 
articles  in  bronze,  viz.  a  pair  of  bracelets,  two  pins,  and  four  or  five 
arrow  and  spear  heads :  there  were  also  copper  bowls.  A  bronze 
axe-head  representing  a  fish,  and  two  handles  which  apparently 
fitted  some  weapon,  completed  the  list  of  what  was  to  be  seen,  my 
host  having  allowed  almost  everything  to  be  thrown  away.  Of  the 
bowls  there  were  three  shapes,  one  being  evidently  a  lamp  of  a  primi- 
tive kind.  I  was  also  told  of  a  comelian,^  a  pair  of  silver  bracelets 
and  a  lozenge-shaped  earring  of  the  same  metal.  Qreat  jars  full  of 
yellow  dust^  probably  wheat,  had  also  been  found,  and  well-burnt 
bricks.  The  jars  I  saw,  and  found  them  wider  and  more  squat  than 
those  of  to-day.    The  yellow  dust  had  all  been  thrown  away. 

♦  *  Eastern  Persia,'  pp.  103, 104.  t  **  Three  Passes  "  is  the  signification. 

X  A  eomelian  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  imam  engrayed  on  it  is  often  placed 
in  the  month  of  a  dead  man. 
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On  an  adjacent  cliff  we  saw  the  mins  of  a  fine  old  stone  fort,  but 
there  were  no  traditions  except  that  Aza  Mahdn,  the  founder  of  Mah&n* 
or  Mahtin,  had  bnilt  a  village  in  the  district,  which  had  sent  a  levy  of 
seven  warriors  mounted  on  bulls  to  aid  Yezdigird,  the  last  monarch 
of  the  house  of  Sassan.  Close  by  were  other  tombs,  in  which  the  corpses 
had  not  quite  become  dust ;  they  contained  jars  of  a  different  shape 
and  fragments  of  iron,  probably  arrow-heads,  so  that  Khinam&n  is  rich 
indeed  in  antiquities. 

In  November  the  drum  of  departure  was  again  beaten,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  month  Jiruft  was  reached,  which  I  thoroughly  explored 
while  waiting  for  Lieut.  Crookshank,  r.e.  I  discovered  several  other 
ruined  cities  besides  Marco  Polo's  Camadi,  all  of  which  had  apparently 
been  destroyed  by  floods.  In  fact,  £o  dense  had  the  population  been 
that  for  miles  a  line  of  towns  and  villages  had  existed  almost  touch- 
ing one  another. 

At  Bdgh-i-Babu,  a  few  miles  south  of  Camadi,  an  alabaster  vase  was 
brought  for  sale  which  is  considered  by  the  British  Museum  authorities 
to  be  an  unguent  vase  of  Greek  manufacture  dating  from  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  This  discovery  is,  I  would  urge,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, as  Edrisi  mentions  the  city  of  Hormuz-ul-Malik — it  was  a  ruin  in 
his  day — as  having  been  the  capital  of  the  province  before  Sirjan.  Here, 
then,  at  last  we  may  locate  the  *'  Karmana  omnium  mater"  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  and  it  was  surely  here  also  that  Alexander  the  Great  was 
resting  when  he  received  the  welcome  visit  of  way-worn  Nearchos. 

Being  joined  by  Lieut.  Crookshank,  we  slowly  marched  towards 
Gulashkird,*  which  was  certainly  on  Marco's  route,  and  then  swung 
west  to  explore  another  Kuh-i-Shah,  which  has  the  same  legends  as 
its  namesake  near  Kermdn.  At  Dolatabad,  in  Urzu,  the  objects  of  my 
tour  having  been  accomplished,  I  sent  back  my  Persian  secretary  to 
Kerman,  and  marched  rapidly  down  to  Bandar  Abbds.  A  good  deal  of 
rain  had  fallen,  and  there  was  doubt  as  to  whether  the  famous  or 
infamous  defile  known  as  Tang-i-Zinddn,  or  '*  Prison  Defile,"  would  not 
be  closed.  For  some  20  miles  the  track  runs  up  and  down  river-beds, 
and  many  caravans  have  been  swept  away  by  irresistible  floods. 
Fortune,  however,  smiled  on  us,  as  we  were  in  the  tang  a  day  after 
a  spate,  and  Eafely  emerged  on  to  the  plain,  quaintly  termed  Formosa 
by  Marco  Polo.  The  contrast  between  the  population  of  this  coast 
strip  and  that  of  the  highlands  was  most  noticeable,  and  theKbanBahddur 
said  that,  but  for  the  palm  groves,  everything  reminded  him  of  the 
Panj4b,  from  the  creaking  water-wheels  to  the  dress  or  undress  of 
the  peasantry. 

At  Bandar  Abbds  I  stayed  with   Captain  Hunt,   who  had  been 


*  Edrifii  gives  EaDat-nl-Sham,  Maun,  and  Walasgird  as  the  three  stages.    Maun 
is  MoghoD,  and  Walasgird  is  Gnhtshkird. 
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oommiflsioned  to  fonnd  a  Yioe-Consalaie,  and  two  days  later  I  started 
for  South  Africa.  At  Karacbi,  where  I  parted  with  much  regret 
from  the  indispensable  Asghar  All,  a  coolie  ship  was  just  starting  for 
Mombasa,  and  by  great  good  fortune  I  caught  a  Mauritius  steamer 
at  the  lovely  Seychelles,  where  I  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mr. 
Harold  Baty.  At  Mauritius  Mr.  Ireland  entertained  me,  and  early 
in  March  I  finally  reached  South  Africa.  There  I  twice  crossed  the 
Karroo*  and  imagined  myself  back  in  Persia,  while  the  ruins  in 
Bhodesia  struck  me  as  akin  to  the  gorhasia  of  Baluchistan,  which, 
indeed,  is  not  at  all  impossible. 

To  conclude,  until  wounded  I  had  the  great  honour  of  serving  in 
command  of  Welsh  Yeomanry  under  Lord  Methuen. 


Before  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  President  said :  Many  of  you  who  are 
present  this  evening  will  remember  the  very  interesting  paper  Major  Sykes  read 
to  us  four  years  ago.  Since  that  time  he  has  done  a  prodigious  amount  of 
valuable  geographical  and  political  work  in  Persia,  and  now  we  have  the  great 
pleasure  of  welcoming  him  here  again.  I  call  upon  Major  Sykes  to  give  us  his 
paper. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  following  discussion  took  place : — 
Sir  Thomas  Holdioh  :  Some  years  ago,  when  we  first  heard  of  Major  Sykes's 
explorations  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  country  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  I 
think  very  few  of  us  anticipated  what  the  conclusion  of  a  career  would  be  which 
led  him  to  the  (Consulate  at  Eerman ;  for  it  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  Major 
Sykes  made  the  Consulate  at  Eerman,  and^  that  by  his  energy  and  his  capacity 
there,  he  has  placed  British  prestige  on  a  pedestal  such  as  it  never  occupied  before. 
If  you  look  at  the  position  of  Eerman  on  the  map,  lying  as  it  does  athwart  one 
great  route  from  north  to  south,  and  marking  another  from  India  to  Western 
Persia,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  strength  or  weakness  of  British 
influence  in  that  quarter  cannot  fail  to  affect  all  relations,  whether  political  or 
commercial  or  strategical,  that  at  present  lie  between  India  and  Persia ;  nor  can  it 
in  the  future  fail  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  settlement  of  the  final  question 
of  supremacy  in  Persia  whenever  that  political  nut  comes  to  be  cracked.  I  really 
think  that  amongst  the  many  developments  which  have  taken  place  on  the  Indian 
borderland  of  late  years,  the  foundation  of  the  Eerman  Consulate  is  one  uf  the 
most  important.  I  can  personally  testify,  as  nobody  else  can,  to  the  extraordmary 
iofiuence  which  Major  Sykes  exercised  over  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal 
in  that  quarter.  It  was  an  influence  gained  by  just  those  same  qualities  of  ready 
adaptaHlity  to  the  coimtry  and  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  of  keen 
insight  and  participation  with  their  sports  and  pastimes, — the  same  qualities 
which  afterwards  fitted  him  so  well  to  become  a  distinguished  leader  of  yeomanry 
in  the  fields  of  South  Africa  under  one  of  the  best  of  our  fighting  generals.  But 
it  is  chiefly  to  the  geographical  side  of  his  work  I  should  like  to  direct  your 


*  Bodyard  Eipling's  lines  apply  to  Persia  just  as  well  as  to  the  Karro.  They  ran-^ 

**  Boyal  the  pageant  closes, 
Lit  hy  the  lost  of  the  sun — 
Opal  and  ash-of-roees. 
Cinnamon,  umber,  and  dan/' 
No.  IL— Februibt.  1902.]  k 
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attention.  Major  SykeB  has  not  mentioned  that  be  was  assisted,  at  any  rate  in 
later  years,  by  one  of  the  staff  of  native  assistants  in  tbe  Survey  of  India,  one 
Asgar  Ali,  a  patient,  painstaking,  hardworking  topographer,  who,  under  Major 
Sykes's  direction,  has  succeeded  in  securing  a  very  fine  acquisition  of  fresh  geo- 
graphy in  that  country.  Now,  it  is  exactly  to  this  particular  combination  of  good 
and  iDtelligent  leadership  and  sound  professional  assistance  that  we  have  most  to 
hope  for  in  future  geographical  fields — and  those  fields  are  very  large.  Asgar  Ali 
only  represents  one  where  dozens  like  him  are  wanted.  We  do  not  want  ooe  man 
or  two  men,  or  a  few  men  in  driblets,  but  we  want  companies  of  topographers  of 
the  same  sort,  in  the  same  way  that  Russia  has  them,  or  that  America  has  them, 
or,  in  short,  as  most  civilized  countries  possess  them,  except  our  own  country, 
England.  I  should  like,  if  I  could,  personally  to  be  able  to  testify  to  the  value 
of  the  work  which  has  been  done,  but  unfortunately  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  traversing  so  much  of  the  country  as  Major  Sykes  has.  However,  I  feel 
sure  that  a  great  future  lies  before  us  in  that  direction,  and  I  trust  that  under 
such  leadership  as  Major  Sykes's,  and  with  the  assistance  of  such  men  as  Asgar 
Ali,  we  may  yet  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  that  is  unknown  in  those  out-of-the- 
way  districts  in  Southern  Persia,  and  establish  ourselves  in  the  forefront  of  Persian 
geographers. 

Mr.  0.  H.  Bead  :  I  shall  venture  to  say  a  few  words  on  quite  a  different  part 
of  Major  Sykes's  explorations  from  those  that  have  been  treated  by  Sir  Thomas 
Holdich.  I  have  not  had  the  privilege,  as  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  has,  of  visiting 
Persia,  but  for  many  years  past  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  study  the  remains 
of  antiquity  that  have  come  from  that  country,  and  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  some  of  the  objects  that  you  have  seen  or  may  see  in  the 
tea-room,  that  Major  Sykes  has  brought  here  this  evening.  First  among  these, 
and  I  think  almost  the  most  beautiful,  are  the  beautiful  iridescent  tiles,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  of  which  he  has  a  very  good  series.  Kow,  these  tiles  are, 
I  think,  among  the  most  beautiful  ceramic  products  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  That  may  sound  a  strong  statement,  but  I  think  it  will  be  borne  out  if 
the  comparison  is  made  with  the  best  products  of  all  the  pottery  manuftc- 
tures  of  the  world.  To  me  it  seems  that  these  charming  tiles — they  are  mostly 
tiles ;  we  have  seen  in  the  slides  some  of  the  vases,  but  these  are  somewhat  too 
fragile  to  carry  about,  as  Major  Sykes  says— it  seems  to  me  that  these  tiles  have 
a  peculiar  interest  for  us,  although  it  may  be  that  the  genealogy  of  them  is  rather 
long.  Here  in  Persia,  so  far  as  we  know  through  the  whole  length  of  it,  these  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  pottery  have  been  made  during  many  centuries ;  from  there  they  have 
been  traded  to  the  West,  and  they  have  come  to  what  is  now  Turkey.  There 
they  have  been  adapted  and  adopted  very  largely,  and  they  cover  the  mosques  in 
Constantinople  and  in  the  provinces.  Once  they  get  to  the  Mediterranean  the 
spread  is  very  easy.  The  Moors  carried  them  to  Spain,  and  there  in  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  we  get  an  analogous  ware  with  analogous 
beauties  to  those  of  the  original  prototype.  From  Spain  they  come  to  Italy  under 
the  form  of  majolica,  from  Italy  to  Holland,  and  from  Holland  to  our  ordinary 
common  English  delft.  That  is,  as  I  say,  rather  a  long  pedigree,  but  it  shows  us 
that  we  have  to  this  day,  in  a  word  in  common  use,  the  word  "delf,*'  a  bond 
which  unites  us  with  the  best  artistic  period  of  Persia,  and  I  would  commend  to 
you  who  love  beautiful  things — and  I  have  no  doubt  most  of  you  do— an  exami- 
nation of  the  older  tiles  (I  am  afraid  I  have  a  preference  for  the  older  ones)  shown 
in  the  tea-room.  Many  of  the  specimens  there  date  from  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  There  must,  in  fact,  be  much  older  ones,  because  no  art 
sprung  into  completeness  and  beauty,  such  as  these  tiles  of  the  thirteenth  and 
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fourteenth  century,  without  a  long  period  of  probation.  These  older  ones  ijiost 
exist,  no  doubt  do  exist,  but  how  are  we  to  find  them  ?  They  do  not  exist  in 
the  mosques;  they  have  probably  been  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  more 
modem  ones.  They  must  be  looked  for  on  the  sites  of  the  old  potteries,  and  there 
they  will  be  found,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  Major  Sykes  has  already  found  fragments 
in  yarions  places.  So  far  with  regard  to  the  pottwy,  which  I  think  will  share  with 
the  carpets,  of  which  Major  Sykes  spoke  in  such  high  terms,  and  deservedly  so, 
the  credit  of  being  one  of  the  most  artistic  products  of  Persia.  Another  instance  of 
their  artistic  work  is  seen  in  the  bronze  arrow-heads  and  axe-heads  which  Major 
Sykes  described  as  having  been  found  in  a  tomb  by  a  friend  of  his,  which  he  after- 
wards examined  on  the  site.  These  objects  are  all  bronze,  and  that  leads  us  to 
think  that  they  may  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  age  of  bronze,  by  which  is 
meant  the  age  before  iron  came  into  use,  before  it  was  known  as  a  metaL  This 
may  be  so,  and  it  probably  is ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  one  speaks  of 
the  age  of  Inronze,  it  has  only  a  local  significance :  the  age  of  bronze  in  Persia  may 
be  a  very  different  period  in  chronology  from  the  age  of  bronze  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Ko  doubt  the  Mediterranean,  or  at  any  rate  the  countries  not  yery  far 
from  it,  have  a  particular  bearing  upon  some  of  these  objects  that  Major  Sykes  has 
shown  here  this  eyening.  In  the  tea-room  there  is  an  axe  which  is  in  every  way 
a  very  curious  object ;  it  is  a  kind  of  double-bladed  weapon  with  a  great  crest  on  one 
side  and  a  yery  curious  blade  on  the  other,  and  in  the  middle  a  design,  which,  I 
dare  say,  will  be  a  sealed  book  to  most  inexperienced  eyes  that  look  at  it,  but 
fortunately  we  have  an  axe  in  the  British  Museum  more  or  less  analogous  to  it, 
and  which  was  found — and  this  is  the  important  point — ^no  nearer  than  Armenia, 
which  is  a  very  long  way  off  from  South  Persia.  This  axe  from  Armenia,  which 
is  not  very  far  from  the  home  of  the  beginning  of  culture, — this  axe  of  the 
Mediterranean  has  upon  it,  on  the  back  of  the  axe— ^e  side  away  from  the 
blade — an  ordinary  figure  of  a  lion.  Now,  if  you  bear  that  in  mind,  and  look  at 
this  axe  in  the  tea-room,  I  think  you  will  see  that  the  lion  has  become  reduced  to 
a  mere  survival  of  the  outlines  of  a  lion ;  that  the  blade,  in  place  of  being  a  useful 
part  of  the  weapon,  has  been  turned  down  instead  of  standing  at  right  angles,  and 
has  thus  become  useless  as  a  blade,  and  the  whole  thing  has  become  the  mere 
symbol  of  an  axe.  A  warlike  people  who  inyent  an  axe  are  very  careful  to  see 
that  it  shall  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made — to  cut  a  skull  effectually. 
The  axe  from  Armenia  has  all  these  qualities;  but  here  we  come  to  what  is 
merely  the  survival  of  an  axe,  the  ceremonial  form  of  the  thing,  which  shows 
not  only  the  distance  through  which  the  type  has  travelled,  but  also,  it  may  be, 
the  difference  in  age  which  lies  between  these  two  objects.  The  arrow-heads 
themselves  are  of  the  ordinary  leaf-shaped  form,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
efiective  for  an  arrow-head;  but  there  is  nothing  in  that  to  give  us  any  idea 
of  the  date.  What  will  tell  us  is  excavation.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  in 
a  country  like  this  except  excavation.  History  is  so  entirely  covered  with  legend 
and  story  that  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  I  think  even  the  most  ardent  Greek 
scholar  present  would  admit  that  the  Greek  stories  of  the  early  history  of  Persia 
are  very  little  more  than  legend.  What  we  want  is  excavation,  and  I  think 
that  if  we  could  explore  on  certain  of  these  selected  sites,  which  were  great 
cities  either  in  mediieval  times  or  in  the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great,  we 
should  make  very  great  discoveries ;  but  there  is  a  reason,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  why 
we  cannot  do  this.  A  few  years  ago — I  forget  how  many — the  French  Gk>vern- 
ment  obtained  a  monopoly  for  the  excavation  of  antiquities  in  Persia,  a  monopoly 
which  forbids  England  or  any  other  country  from  making  excavations  of  this 
kind.     It  seems  to  me  that  it  showed  considerable  indifference  towards  the 
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progress  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  responsible,  that  in  England  we  should 
have  let  an  opportunity  like  this  pass  without  making  some  kind  of  protest  to 
reserve,  at  any  rate,  a  district  of  Persia,  which  might  have  been  left  for  the  energies 
of  our  friend  Major  Sykes.  Wiiat  I  hope  to  see  is,  when  this  monopoly  comes  to  an 
end,  that  Major  Sykes,  and  others  like  him — he  will  agree  that  there  is  work  for 
more  than  one — will  be  allowed  to  explore  sites  in  Kerman,  and  that  in  time  by 
these  excavations  we  may  know  something  definite  of  the  history  of  early  Persia. 

Sir  Henby  Howobth  :  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  add  two  or  three  words  to 
what  has  just  been  said  about  my  friend  Major  Sykes,  and  two  or  three  words 
entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  history,  in  regard  to  the  extreme  interest  of 
the  district  which  he  has  explored,  to  which  I  have  devoted  many  of  the  years  of 
my  life.  I  will  limit  myself  to  a  very  few  sentences,  but  there  are  three  points 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  particular  interest  To  my  mind  this  district  is 
the  most  tragical  of  all  parts  of  the  world  in  regard  to  its  history.  In  a  great 
many  other  countries  we  have  huge  deserts  which  have  always  been  more  or 
less  huge  deserts;  here  we  know  that  almost  every  part  of  ihe  country  must 
in  early  times  have  had  extremely  flourishing  settlements.  Take  that  district 
of  Sifitan,  the  ancient  Sacastene,  so-called  from  the  Sakas  who  onoe  occupied 
it.  It  is  now  an  almost  empty  waste,  but  was  once  very  flourishing.  Its  history 
goes  back  a  long  way.  It  has  this  remarkable  interest  among  others  —  that 
after  the  Sakas  had  conquered  the  larger  part  of  the  north-west  of  India,  and 
had  founded  the  great  state  of  Sakastene,  St.  Thomas  went  to  India,  and  he 
stayed  with,  and  was  entertained  by  the  great  king  of  the  Sakas.  We  have 
within  the  last  flve-and-twenty  years  recovered  some  of  the  coins  of  this  king,  and 
that  is  very  interesting,  because  they  confirm  the  life  of  the  saint,  which  was 
thought  to  be  very  mythical,  but  which  in  some  respects  is  anything  but 
mythical.  And  we  not  only  recovered  the  coins  of  the  king,  but  the  coins  of 
his  father  were  also  mentioned  in  this  extraordinary  life  of  Sir  Thomas.  That 
shows  you  how  interesting  it  would  be  if,  as  my  friend  said,  we  could  only  put 
the  spade  into  the  ground.  We  have  the  greatest  possible  assurance  that  the 
ground  must  be  teaming  with  most  interesting  objects.  Now  we  will  turn  to 
Kerman,  which  Major  Sykes  made  so  long  the  centre  of  his  explorations.  When 
we  speak  of  the  Turks  we  think  of  the  European  Turks,  but  the  real  Turks,  the 
civilized  Turks,  the  Turks  that  did  more  than  any  other  nomad  race  for  raising 
Asia  out  of  the  slough  of  despond,  were  the  so-called  Seljuks.  They  founded 
a  very  famous  dynasty  at  Kerman,  and  its  history  has  just  been  published  for  the 
first  time  in  the  original,  and  I  hope  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  we  shall  have  a 
complete  translation  of  it.  There  is  one  other  point  I  wish  to  mention.  Along 
that  seaboard  of  Persia  where  Alexander  lost  so  many  men,  there  are  tracts  covered 
with  splendid  aromatic  shrubs ;  that  coast  is  dotted  all  over  with  a  name  derived  or 
connected  with  the  old  name  Kush.  Now,  all  this  is  so  very  interesting,  because 
we  have  all  kinds  of  evidence  of  these  extraordinary  black  races  extending  from  the 
Indus  right  along  the  south  of  Baluchistan  and  Kerman  and  the  Western  Caspian ; 
we  have  in  the  nomenclature  the  remains  of  this  continuous  black  race,  whose 
language  is  still  spoken  by  some  of  the  hill  tribes  in  Baluchistan,  and  which 
proves  to  be  so  like  the  languages  of  the  tribes  of  India.  This  fact  arouses  all 
sorts  of  interest  Before  Persia  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  what  were  called 
the  Iranians,  this  district  was  occupied  by  a  black  race  speaking  a  language  some- 
thing like  that  spoken  by  some  of  the  tribes  of  India.  The  people  of  Kush  were 
the  first  inaugurators  of  culture  and  civilisation.  I  am  saying  a  few  things  in 
my  simple  way,  but  I  hope  something  will  be  said  about  the  history  of  Persia  by 
the  President^  who  has  written  such  an  admirable  and  interesting  and  condensed 
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account  of  it  It  is  the  only  history  of  Persia  that  I  know  now  in  one  Tolume 
which  is  both  readable  and  accurate  and  excellent,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
tell  us,  when  he  comes  to  speak  out  of  the  cornucopia  of  knowledge  which  he  always 
has  at  command,  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  poFsible  for  me  to  tell  you.  I  may 
ny  I  have  listened  to  the  lecture  with  the  enormous  admiration  one  must  have 
for  the  first  person  who,  since  the  time  of  the  followers  of  Alexander,  has  united 
India  and  Persia  by  trade  and  commerce,  and  by  something  better  than  trade  and 
eommeroe— by  the  good  reputation  of  an  Englishman,  and  I  am  proud  to  number 
him  anoong  my  friends. 

The  Fbbsidsht  :  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  to  enter  upon  any  further  details  of 
the  history  of  Persia,  but  we  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  that  is  to  express  our 
thanks  to  Major  Sykes  for  what  he  has  told  us  and  what  he  has  shown  us.  Sir 
Thomas  Holdich,  a  great  authority,  has  very  fully  explained  to  us  the  immense 
▼alue  of  the  public  services  of  Major  Sykes  in  Persia  by  establishing  the  Consulship 
at  Karman,  and  by  opening  the  trade  route  from  Eerman  to  Quetta  along  that 
very  country  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  army  nearly  perished  from 
thirst.  But  what  I  think  must  strike  most  of  us,  as  it  has  struck  me,  with  regard 
to  the  work  of  Major  Sykes,  is  the  exhaustive  and  complete  manner  in  which  he 
acquaints  himself  with  the  country  and  the  people  among  whom  he  has  to  live 
and  to  serve.  I  do  not  think,  as  a  Persian  traveller,  that  there  has  been  one  since 
the  time  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  who  has  combined  so  great  a  knowledge  of  Persian 
history  with  snob  valuable  geographical  inyestigations.  We  have  to  thank 
Major  Sykes,  and  I  think  we  may  do  so,  for  his  great  public  services  in  Persia  as 
well  aa  for  his  contributions  to  geography.  To-night  we  have  to  thank  him  for 
his  most  interesting  paper  and  for  all  the  beautiful  sketches  he  has  shown  us,  and 
above  all  for  allowing  us  to  see  that  magnificent  collection  of  Eerman  carpets, 
and  of  the  tiles  which  have  been  described  to  us  by  Mr.  Read,  and  of  the  other 
antiquities  which  you  will  now  be  able  to  examine  in  the  tea-room.  I  propose  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Major  Sykes. 


THE  CONGO-ZAMBEZI  WATER-PARTING/ 

By  Captain  0.  LEMAIRE. 
Previous  to  the  labours  of  the  Belgian  Scientific  Expedition  to  Katanga, 
the  divide  between  the  Congo  and  Zambezi  basins  had  not  been  com- 
pletely and  accurately  laid  down,  even  on  the  most  recent  maps.  Not 
a  single  traveller  had  followed  it  thronghont  its  whole  length,  and  it 
had  merely  been  crossed  at  certain  points  by  the  routes  of  Livingstone, 
Cameron,  Amot,  Capello  and  Ivens,  Francqni  and  Cornet,  and  others. 
Yet  geographical  science  (ro-called)  had  permitted  the  mistaken  cUin) 
to  complete,  thongh  subjective,  knowledge,  and  it  is  our  task  ouce 
more  to  demonstrate  what  are  the  plain  objective  facts  of  the  case. 
But  wishing  as  we  do  to  speak  of  nothing  that  we  have  not  verified 
with  our  own  eyes,  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  remark  that  we  can 
OQTselvee  throw  light  only  on  that  portion  of  the  Congo-Zambezi  divide 


Abridged  translation  of  Captain  Lemaire's  manuscript.    Map,  p.  248. 
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which  is  oomprised  between   the   22nd  and   27th   meridians  east  of 
Greenwich. 

Trusting  to  the  observations  of  the  travellers  mentioned  above,  the 
distinguished  geologist,  M.  Jules  Comet,  whose  friendship  I  am  proud 
to  have  possessed  from  my  earliest  years,  considered  himself  justified 
in  making  the  following  generalization  respecting  the  Congo-Zambesi 
water-parting,  in  his  <  Observations  sur  les  Terrains  anciens  du  Ea- 
Tanga/  He  says  (pp.  108-110) :  "  The  water-partings  between  the 
great  hydrographical  systems  of  Africa  present  a  remarkable  character 
of  indecision.  .  .  .  Livingstone,  Cameron,  and  after  them  Amot,  have 
long  ago  insisted  on  the  absence  of  definition  which  characterizes  the 
line  separating  the  basin  of  the  Congo  from  that  of  the  Zambezi.  The 
small  Lake  DUolo,  according  to  the  observations  of  Livingstone,  dis- 
charges its  waters  at  the  same  time  into  the  Congo  and  the  Zambesi  * 
(<  Missionary  Travels,'  chaps,  xvii.,  xviii.,  and  xxiv.).  •  .  .  Beferring 
to  the  plains  of  Lovale  (?),  Cameron  says  that  the  watershed  between 
the  Zambezi  and  Congo  basins  lies  along  the  centre  of  these  plains, 
which  in  the  annual  rainy  season  are  waist-deep  in  water,  and  the  two 
basins  then  actually  join  ('  Across  Africa,'  vol.  iL  chap,  zv.)." 

After  describing  the  region  drained  by  the  Lualaba,  Kassai,  and 
Zambezi  as  a  vast  undulating  plateau  formed  of  ancient  strata  covered 
by  superficial  deposits,  M.  Comet  proceeds :  *'  These  superficial  deposits 
are  generally  rich  in  clay,  and  at  the  time  of  heavy  rains  the  water 
easily  collects  on  this  almost  impermeable  soil.  Great  swamps  are 
formed,  many  of  which  constitute  the  common  source  of  streamlets 
belonging  [to  the  two  different  basins,  and  often  emerging  from  the 
same  swamp  even  during  the  dry  season.  These  streamlets  flow  slowly 
at  first,  in  slightly  marked  valleys,  broad  and  swampy,  and  little  sunk 
below  the  general  level.  As  they  proceed  on  their  courses  and  gradually 
increase  in  size  these  watercourses  unite,  and  rivers  are  formed  which 
carve  out  valleys,  into  which  they  sink  deeper  and  deeper.  Such  are  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Lualaba  takes  its  rise,  in  a  region  presenting 
the  characters  just  described,  but  with  the  aspect  of  a  field  covered  with 
mole-hills,  owing  to  the  number  of  isolated  conical  hills  which  rise 
sharply  above  the  general  level." 

Much  of  this  is  not  confirmed  by  our  observations,  but  before 
describing  these,  I  must  draw  attention  to  the  following  points : — 

1.  Comet  had  twice  occasion  to  cross  the  Congo-2^mbezi  divide. 
The  route  of  the  expedition  to  which  he  belonged  touched  the  sources 
of  none  of  the  southern  headstreams  of  the  Lualaba,  any  more  than  it  did 
those  of  the  Lualaba  itself. 


*  It  Bhonld  be  remarked,  however,  that  Liyingstone  expressly  states  that  he  did 
not  himself  obserye  the  northward  and  southward  flow  of  the  waters  of  the  lake.  His 
own  idea  had  been,  in  fact,  correct  until  he  was  assured  by  a  native  that  the  rivers 
north  and  south  of  the  lake  flowed  in  opposite  directions. — Trans^. 
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2.  Cameron  foUowed  the  line  of  which  we  are  speaking  for  some 
time,  bat  he  croesed  it  but  a  limited  number  of  times — ^five  or  six, 
apparently,  according  to  Da  Fiefs  map.* 

3.  Capello  and  Ivens  crossed  it  twice ;  Amot  once ;  Livingstone 
three  or  four  times ;  Francqai  four  times. 

4.  The  Katanga  expedition  crossed  this  divide  twenty-three  times 
and  followed  it  at  intervals  between  the  22nd  and  27th  meridians  east 
of  Greenwich,  passing  from  scarce  to  scarce  of  the  rivers.  Moreover, 
M.  Yoss,  the  geologist  attached  to  the  mission,  crossed  the  same  line 
twice,  abreast  of  the  LocDge. 


RAPIDS  ON   THE   UPPER  KASSAl. 

The  region  in  which  Comet  crossed  the  Congo-Zambezi  water- 
parting  lies  in  abont  11°  5(y  S.,  27°  16'  E.,  the  latter  valne  being  merely 
approximate.  The  followiDg  description  given  by  the  distinguished 
geologist  is  based  on  actnal  observation,  and  therefore  possesses  a 
scientific  value : — 

"  The  village  of  Moape  ie — together  with  that  of  Moasompwe,  sitnated 
70  miles  farther  west,  and  almost  in  the  same  latitude — the  most 
southerly  point  to  which  my  geological  researches  extended.     Moape 


♦  Gemeron'B  deeoription  of  the  flooded  plains  on  the  water-parting  applied  in 
the  first  instance  only  to  the  region  immediately  west  of  liake  Dilolo ;  and,  though 
inclined  to  generaliie  from  his  obseryations  here  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  line  of 
partition,  he  was  earefnl  to  state  that  this  was  only  an  opinion,  liable  to  alteration  with 
the  acquisition  of  more  accurate  knowledge.— Trahsl. 
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lies  at  an  altitude  of  4068  feet,  on  fhe  extreme  oonfises  of  the  Congo 
basin.  The  streamlets  which  rise  in  the  neighbonrhood  discharge  their 
water,  some  to  the  Lnfnbo,  a  direct  affluent  of  the  Lnapnla,  others  to  the 
Loenge,  or  Kafae,  a  tributary  of  the  Zambezi.  Streams  flowing  in 
the  two  directions  often  issne  from  one  and  the  same  marsh,  and.  at 
the  time  of  heavy  rains,  the  vast  swamps,  which  so  easUy  form  on  this 
almost  impermeable  soil,  serve  as  oommon  sources  to  brooks  flowing 
both  to  the  Congo  and  Zambezi.  The  indefinite  character  of  the  divide, 
which  I  have  before  alluded  to,  is  nowhere  more  remarkable  than  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moape." 

In  thus  showing  that  there  exist  in  this  locality  sources  common  to 
streams  belonging  to  the  two  great  rivernBystems,  Comet  relies  on  facts, 
which,  however  unusual,  he  has  carefully  established.  The  phenomenon 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  undoubtedly  existent,  at  the  points  seen 
by  him,  where  the  water-parting  will  really  have  the  indeOnite  character 
attributed  to  its  whole  course.  He,  however,  gives  credence  to  the 
statements  of  Livingstone  with  regard  to  the  double  outlet  of  Lake 
Dilolo*;  while  by  our  own  examination  of  the  lake  we  have  shown 
that  such  a  state  of  things  has  no  existence.  Dilolo  is  an  enclosed 
bond,  which,  though  it  overflows  after  heavy  rain  into  the  Lotembwe, 
is  nevertheless  entirely  within  the  basin  of  the  Zambezi,  the  Lotembwe 
being  a  minor  affluent  of  the  latter,  and  having  no  connection  with  the 
Eassai.  In  fact,  as  regards  strictly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  water- 
parting  between  the  two  basins,  we  were  limited  to  the  personal 
observations  of  Comet  at  Moape,  these  constituting  the  sum  total  of 
that  traveller's  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  the  line  in  question. 

In  extending  the  character  of  indecision  to  other  portions  of  the 
water-parting  than  those  seen  by  him  personally.  Comet  draws  upon  the 
observations  of  other  travellers— observations  equally  local  in  character, 
and  many  of  them  based  on  native  accounts  only.  These  observations, 
therefore,  required  testing,  and  this  is  what  we  did  in  the  journey  of 
which  I  am  about  to  speak. 

I  will  first,  however,  put  down  the  observations  made,  in  the  region 
visited  by  Comet,  by  the  geologist  of  our  expedition,  Mr.  Kemper  Voss. 
Describing  his  passage  across  the  water-parting  between  the  Lufira  and 
Loenge,  and  between  the  Loenge  and  the  Kafubu  (a  tributary  of  the 
Luapula),  he  says — 

**  llie  first  crossing  was  made  between  the  Kapande,  an  affluent  of 
the  Mwe-mwashi,  and  the  source  of  the  brook  Ntola,  this  latter  flow- 
ing to  the  Kwemarto,  which  in  turn  flows  into  the  Marsendarmo,  and 
this  into  the  Loenge.  An  interval  of  2  miles  intervenes  between 
the  Eapande  and   the  source  of    the   Ntola.      The  country  in  the 


♦  Cameron's  journeys  had,  however,  preTionaly  shown  that  the  lake  had  no  definite 
outlet  to  the  north. — Transl. 
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neighbourhood  of  the  Eapande  was  slightly  hilly  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the 
presence  of  an  important  dyke  running  from  east  to  west,  but  from  this 
point  to  the  sonroes  of  the  Ntola  the  variation  in  level  was  insensible ; 
the  country  is  flat,  and  oovered  with  trees  of  medium  size  scattered 
at  intervals. 

"  The  subjacent  formation  was  found  to  consist  of  grey  schists. 
The  source  of  the  Ntola  lay  in  a  wide  open  space  oovered  with  grass, 
with  a  fringe  of  wood.  This  space  had  a  width  of  500  metres,  and 
stretched  towards  the  east,  the  whole  forming  a  shallow  valley,  along 
the  centre  of  which  ran  a  narrow  riband  of  water,  into  which  the 
owerflow  of  several  pools  was  collected.    The  path  crossed  the  western 


VBAB  TBS  0OI7BOBB  OF  TBS  LUKULBBRl, 

extremity  as  well  as  the  end  of  the  shallow  valley,  the  second  passage 
being  situated  between  the  village  of  Ohikolo  and  our  camp  at  the 
brook  Eekanda. 

'*  From  Chikolo  to  the  source  of  the  Letube  rivulet,  an  affluent  of 
the  Loenge,  the  country  was  flat  or  gently  undulating.  The  Letube,  at 
the  point  where  the  path  crossed  it,  presented  a  dry  bed,  only  5  feet  wide, 
the  passage  being  made  near  its  end.  About  3  miles  further  on  another 
stream-bed,  similar  to  that  of  the  Letube,  but  running  from  west  to  east, 
was  met  with ;  it  debouched  into  the  Mesamba,  which  in  turn  joined 
the  Eafubu.  It  was  therefore  evident  that  the  water-parting  had  been 
crossed,  the  country  presenting  the  same  character  as  between  Cbikolo 
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and  the  sonroe  of  the  Letube.  The  underlying  formation  oonsists  of 
grey  schists  all  along  the  track." 

I  now  come  to  onr  own  reconnaissance  along  a  portion  of  the  water- 
parting.  At  the  middle  of  July,  1899,  the  expedition  was  on  the 
Lnalaba,  at  the  village  of  the  chief  Eazembe,  in  10**  45'  11"'66  S., 
25°  46'  44"*86  B.  Our  official  instructions  directed  the  leader  of  the 
expedition  to  examine  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Congo  State  as  far 
as  Lake  Dilolo.  Now,  from  Eazembe*s  village  we  could  make  our  way  to 
the  lake  by  the  route  followed  for  years,  perhaps  for  centuries,  by  the 
black  traders  ooming  from  Portugaese  West  Africa,  who  go  by  the 
name  of  '*  Wambundus,"  or  sometimes  *'  Bimbalis,"  that  is  to  say,  people 
of  the  west.  In  spite  of  the  many  travellers  who  have  made  use  of  this 
road,  no  survey,  in  any  degree  satisfactory,  has  yet  been  made  of  it,  and 
something  was  therefore  to  be  said  in  favour  of  its  selection  by  our 
party.  I,  however,  came  to  the  oonclusion  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
notion  of  the  most  interesting  points  to  be  visited  on  the  divide,  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  keep  at  a  distance  of  30  to  60  miles  to  the 
north  of  that  line  until,  marching  westward,  we  should  have  reached 
the  Eassai,  then  turning  south  to  Lake  Dilolo,  and  thenoe  following  the 
water-parting  as  far  as  possible  from  west  to  east.  The  outward  march 
would  thus  take  us  across  the  principal  streams  descending  from  the 
divide,  at  points  where  they  would  already  be  of  sufficient  size  to  show 
their  relative  importance,  and  we  would  in  this  way  know  which  to 
examine  more  particularly  at  their  sources  during  the  return  journey. 

It  is  unneoessary  here  to  describe  the  first  part  of  the  route,  starting 
firom  the  Lualaba.  I  will  merely  mention  the  principal  rivers  crossed. 
They  were — the  Eolueshi,  Lualu,  Lufupa,  Luawo,  Lubudi  (or  Lube), 
Lukuleshi,  and  Lungenda,  all  carrying  their  water  to  the  Lualaba ;  and 
the  Mutembo,  Lukoshi,  Lulua,  Lusangela,  Futweshi,  and  Lulonga,  all 
belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Eassai,  which  was  reached  on  September 
5,  1899,  astronomical  observations  made  the  same  evening  giving  the 
position  as  in  10°  30'  47"-95  S.,  22°  16'  22"-97  E.  I  had  been  able  to 
make  out  that  points  to  be  visited  later  by  us  were  the  sources  of  the 
Lufupa,  Lubudi,  Lukuleshi,  Lungenda,  and  Lulua,  all  of  which  were 
stated  by  the  natives  to  have  their  '*  Eassulo  "  (source)  near  the  Jambeji 
(Zambezi).  We  had  found  the  Lukuleshi  to  be,  to  all  appearance,  more 
important  than  the  Lubudi,  which  latter  even  the  natives  asserted  to  be 
a  tributary  of  the  Lukuleshi.  This  fact  was  of  interest  in  oonnection 
with  the  determination  of  the  sources  of  the  Congo,  a  subject  which  I 
have  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

The  Eassai,  at  the  point  at  which  we  struck  it,  had  none  of  the 
beauties  usually  associated  with  tropical  rivers,  flowing  as  it  did  between 
sandy  banks  bordered  by  bare  and  level  plains.  There  were  rapids 
both  above  and  below,  but  beyond  these  in  the  latter  direction  the 
river  was  said  to  be  navigable  for  eight  days.    Its  water  was  clear,  its 
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onrrent  rapid,  and  its  bTeadth  170  yards,  with  depths  varying  from 
5  to  10  feet.  On  September  7  a  sontberly  conrse  was  taken  for  Lake 
Dilolo,  the  route  leaving  the  Eassai  and  asoending  its  tributary,  the 
Lnao.  This  having  been  crossed,  the  track  continued  to  ascend  over  a 
moMt/  composed  chiefly  of  limonites,  which  bounded  the  view  to  the 
west,  while  eastwards  the  view  ranged  over  a  wide  level  country.  On 
the  two  following  days  a  number  of  clear  and  rapid  streams  were 
crossed,  all  flowing  either  to  the  Luao  or  its  tributary,  the  Ngoana, 
which  last,  like  so  many  of  these  streams,  flowed  in  a  spongy  depression. 
The  country  was  covered  with  a  network  of  paths,  and  many  groups 
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of  huts  were  seen,  the  inhabitants  proving  friendly  and  confiding. 
Eruptive  rooks  were  seen  in  the  form  of  quartz-porphyry  and  mica- 
schists,  while  sand  began  to  predominate  in  the  superficial  deposits. 
On  September  10  an  interminable  sandy  plain  was  reached,  covered  in 
parts  by  short  turf,  in  parts  by  clumps  of  trees.  The  route  led  up  the 
narrow  depression  of  the  Chimeto,  an  afflaent  of  the  Ngoana,  the  course 
of  which  IS  marked  by  a  strip  of  "  gallery  *'  forest.  South  of  its  sources, 
well  marked  by  a  "  sponge  "  at  which  the  gallery  forest  ceased,  there 
extended  a  plain  of  white  sand,  fatiguing  to  traverse,  giving  place  here 
and  there  to  an  orchard-like  landscape.  Soon  the  track,  which  main- 
tained a  direction  from  north  to  south,  out  at  right  angles  the  famous 
Wambundu  trade  route,  used  by  the  black  traders  from  Portuguese 
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West  Africa,  whioh  is  formed  of  half  a  score  of  parallel  tracks,  and 
follows  the  easiest  route  from  the  coast  to  the  sotiroes  of  the  Zambeei ; 
its  advantage  consisting  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  closed  by  the  inunda- 
tions, at  least  at  this  point,  for,  according  to  the  assertions  of  the  natives, 
the  plain  is  covered  by  water  to  a  depth  of  6  to  8  inches  for  one  month 
only  daring  the  rains.  The  deep  sandy  soil  easily  absorbs  the  water, 
which  is  stored  np  in  a  subterranean  stratum,  reached  by  digging  to 
no  great  depth.  The  holes  formed  at  places  along  the  route  by 
passers-by  contained,  however,  very  little  water,  and  the  caravan 
therefore  suffered  from  thirst  before  reaching  the  Luvua,  where  a 
plentiful  supply  was  obtainable. 

The  country  was  here  characterized  by  the  great  abundance  of  a 
dwarf  palm,  met  with  for  the  first  time,  but  which  proved  typical  of 
the  line  of  water-parting.  It  has  a  flattened  stem,  with  leaves  imbri- 
cated laterally,  and  rarely  exceeds  a  height  of  5  to  6  feet.  It  became 
evident  that  the  watershed  had  been  crossed  on  reaching  the  dry  tree* 
fringed  bed  of  the  Eandungila,  which  runs  into  the  Luvua,  a  sub- 
tributary  of  the  Zambezi.  The  Luvua,  the  water  of  which  is  dear,  but 
with  an  imperceptible  current,  is  an  affluent  of  the  Chikalueshi,  which 
runs  to  the  Eifumaji,  and  this  to  the  Jambeji.  Camp  was  pitched  on  this 
day  at  the  village  of  the  chief  Ghimuli,  of  the  Baluena  race,  in  lat. 
11°  15'  68''-44  S.,  long.  22°  2'  49"-90  E.,  at  an  altitude  of  some  3800  feet. 

The  regular  spheroidal  form  of  the  country,  and  the  presence  of  a 
stratum  of  water  at  a  depth  of  5  feet  fkt  the  different  holes  met  with, 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  surface  is  in  quasi-agreement  with  the 
surface  of  equilibrium  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid ;  while  the  evenness 
of  the  country  would  seem  to  lend  itself  well  to  the  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian.  The  water-parting,  although  not  marked  by  any 
mountainous  relief,  was  perfectly  definite.  The  Chimeto,  the  last 
affluent  of  the  Kassai  basin,  had  a  rapid  current,  and  had  nothing  of 
the  character  of  a  marsh.  The  Wambundus  have  naturally  aligned 
their  trade  route  along  the  water-parting  in  order  to  avoid  the  marshes 
and  spongy  valleys,  whioh  occur,  not  on  the  divide  itself,  but  in  the 
well-marked  basins  of  the  Luao  and  Luvua. 

Lake  Dilolo  was  reached  on  September  11,  and  left  again  on  the 
18th,  the  expedition  having  passed  round  its  western  and  southern 
shores.  On  the  20th  the  Luvua  was  recrossed,  and  the  journey  con- 
tinued in  a  general  north-easterly  direction  across  a  monotonous  sandy 
plain.  For  the  next  two  months  the  route  followed  more  or  less 
closely  the  line  of  the  water-parting,  crossing  and  recrossing  it  into 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  river-basins.  It  was  everywhere 
found  to  possess  the  same  general  character,  no  interlacing  of  the  two 
systems  being  observed.  Towards  the  end  of  September,  at  the  very 
close  of  the  dry  season,  it  was  noticed  that  the  streams  flowing  to  the 
Kassai  showed  no  signs  of  failing,  while  the  northemn^ost  feedepi  of 
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the  Zambezi  were  dry.  On  this  side  the  hydrography  was  by  no 
means  clearly  marked,  the  whole  country  forming  a  sort  of  spongy 
magma,  with  a  gently  undulating  surface  and  a  sub-soil  of  limonite. 
The  water  collects  in  the  hollows  between  the  undulations,  forming  a 
kind  of  river-bed,  but  without  any  current.  Local  and  temporary 
movement  of  the  water  naturally  takes  place  after  heavy  rains,  and 
the  surplus  finds  its  way  to  the  Zambezi,  but  there  are  no  rivers 
properly  so  called. 

On  September  22  two  Portuguese  traders,  travelling  in  ox-waggons 
to  the  coast  with  a  freight  of  caoutchouc,  were  encountered.  The 
meeting  was  particularly  interesting,  as  sufficing  in  itself  to  disprove 
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the  legend  of  the  swampy  water-parting,  while  at  the  same  time  show- 
ing with  what  ease  the  iron  road  might  advance  along  this  route. 

The  fourth  crossing  of  the  watershed  was  effected  between  the 
sources  of  the  Mashibi  (Zambezi  basin)  and  the  Lupunga  (Congo 
basin),  the  country  presenting  the  typical  character  of  a  sandy  plain 
sprinkled  with  stunted  shrubs.  The  readings  of  the  aneroid  brought 
out  clearly  the  "  hog*s  back  "  form  assumed  by  the  divide  at  this  spot, 
the  route  ascending  gradually  some  30  feet  from  the  source  of  the 
Mashibi  to  fall  the  same  amount  on  the  other  side.  On  this  day 
(September  24)  camp  was  pitched  near  the  important  group  of  villages 
subject  to  the  chief  Niami  Tonga  at  an  altitude  of  some  4000  feet. 
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Another  large  assemblage  of  huts  was  passed  the  next  day,  all  being 
supplied  with  water  from  numerous  wells,  5  feet  deep.  The  rainy 
season  was  ushered  in  by  a  storm  which  lasted  five  hours,  it  being  the 
first  really  wet  day  experienced.  On  the  26th  the  basin  of  the  Lulua 
was  entered,  and  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  trade  route  and  make  for 
that  river,  in  order  to  trace  it  to  its  souroe.  It  was  reached  the 
following  day  at  a  point  where  its  breadth  was  about  8  yards,  the  water 
flowing  strongly,  with  a  depth  of  2  to  3  feet,  between  sandy  banks  6 
to  10  feet  high.  We  found  to  our  surprise  that  its  direction  was  from 
east  to  west,  and  on  our  inquiring  the  whereabouts  of  its  sources,  our 
guides  pointed  to  the  east  and  even  to  the  east-north-east.  We  held  on 
ODr  course  through  a  ^^ooded  and  partially  cultivated  country,  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Lulua,  rejoining  the  tracks  of  the  ox-waggons, 
and  reaching  the  houses  of  their  owners  at  the  large  settlement  of 
the  chief  Eatende.  This  was  said  to  be  two  days'  march  from  the 
Portuguese  post  of  Nana  Eandundu,  camp  being  made  en  route  on 
the  Luaohi,  an  affluent  of  the  Zambezi.  On  the  30th  it  was  found  that 
the  Lulua,  now  a  mere  thread  of  water,  came  from  the  north-east,  and 
that  its  source  was  not  on  the  main  divide.  It  was  decided,  therefore, 
to  leave  the  river  and  proceed  eastward,  the  water-parting  being  soon 
reached  once  more.  The  courses  of  the  streams  were  clearly  marked  by 
strips  of  gallery  forest,  and  were  always  assigned  by  the  guides,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  basins. 

On  October  2  we  went  north-east  and  crossed  the  Luashi  (not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Luachi  mentioned  above),  which  we  found  to  flow 
from  east  to  west,  like  the  Lulua.  Its  bed  was  strewn  with  blocks  of 
granite,  which  also  appeared  in  the  form  of  huge  domes,  the  country 
becoming  somewhat  moi'e  broken.  Our  path  now  seemed  to  bend  too 
much  to  the  north;  we  therefore  re-crossed  the  Luashi  and  held  on 
towards  the  east-south-east,  until  we  reached  a  stream  flowing  from 
north  to  south,  which  proved  to  be  the  KaluQa  (Zambezi  basin). 
Following  this  up,  we  reached  its  source  and  climbed  a  well-marked 
glacis,  coming  to  a  veritable  hydrographical  knot,  whence  the  waters  of 
three  important  basins,  the  Eassai,  Zambezi,  and  Lualaba,  can  be  seen  at 
once.  On  October  6  we  reached  the  Lukuleshi,  the  sources  of  which 
I  proposed  to  examine.  It  flowed  in  a  deep  depression  with  steep  sides, 
and,  where  crossed  by  a  native  bridge,  had  a  width  of  about  8  yards, 
with  a  depth  of  3  feet.  On  the  8th  we  ascended  its  course  for  a  time, 
afterwards  crossing  it  and  proceeding  over  a  broken  country,  which 
rose  gradually  to  the  extent  of  350  feet.  The  geological  formation 
consisted  at  first  of  soft  horizontal  sandstone,  then  of  bard  sandstones, 
forming  a  wall  of  rocks  sometimes  70  feet  high,  and  lastly  of  greenish 
schists,  limonites,  and  rolled  quartz  boulders.  On  the  9th  the  route  was 
continued  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Lukuleshi,  which  was  bordered  by 
a  steep  clifif  furrowed  by  deep  gullies,  the  bottoms  of  which  were  formed 
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by  a  narrow  strip  of  sponge.  The  sonroe  of  the  river  lay  in  a  small 
spongy  meadow,  into  the  surface  of  whioh  the  feet  sank,  causing  the 
water  to  well  up  from  below.  The  altitude  at  the  source  of  the  Lukuleshi 
was  5085  feet,  and  the  position  11°  24'  3"-71  S.  lat.,  24°  27'  0"-85  B.  long. 
Towards  the  west  the  country  rises  into  a  ridge,  by  crossing  which  we 
should  have  come  to  the  sources  of  the  Zambezi  (Jambeji),  which  are 
quite  close.  Continuing  our  march  on  the  10th,  we  ascended  rapidly 
over  ground  composed  of  schists  and  hard  quartzites,  until  we  gained  an 
extensive  view  southward  over  the  upper  basin  of  the  Zambezi.  A  blue 
rising  ground  seemed  to  occupy  the  far  southern  horizon,  the  inter- 
mediate area  forming  a  widely  undulating  wooded  country. 


THE   LIMESTONK   PLAIN   OF  Jl-Wl'NDU. 

Crossing  the  divide  for  the  ninth  time,  we  found,  400  feet  below  the 
crest,  the  Luakera,  a  fine  stream  which  comes  from  the  west-south- 
west, and,  turning  south,  joins  the  Lunga,  one  of  the  great  feeders  of 
the  Zambezi.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  first  part  of  their 
course,  the  Lukuleshi  and  Luakera  flow  parallel  to  each  other  and  to 
the  divide,  here  formed  by  a  well-marked  ridge,  which  is  but  slightly 
furrowed  by  brooks  on  either  side.  This  parallelism  between  the 
principal  streams  of  the  two  basins  near  their  sources  had  already  been 
several  times  noticed ;  the  most  striking  example  being  supplied  by  the 
Lulua  and  its  tributary  the  Luashi,  both  of  which  have  their  sources 
to  the  north  away  from  the  main  divide.     In  the  west  the  Kassai 
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likewiiie  flows  at  first  parallel  to  the  divido,  and  in  the  east  the  Lnalaba 
begins  by  flowing  from  east  to  west  before  taking  its  normal  northerly 
direotion.  The  Lnnga  also,  found  by  M.  Questiaax,  on  desoending  the 
Lnakera  to  the  oonfluenoe,  to  be  a  large  stream  15  to  20  yards  wide,  has 
in  its  npper  oourse  a  similar  parallel  direction. 

The  souroe  of  the  Lnbudi  was  our  goal  on  October  19.  Crossing 
the  water-partingy  we  found  that  both  the  aspect  of  the  country  and 
the  flora  changed  suddenly,  the  spongy  meadows  and  sandy  plains 
giving  place  to  days  and  vertioally  bedded  schists,  eta,  while  edible  figs 
and  wild  yines  made  their  appearance.  The  divide,  thoroughly  well 
marked  as  usual,  had  here  an  altitude  of  about  4750  feet,  and  the  source 
of  the  Lubudi  lay  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  path.  On  the  20th 
we  left  the  Lubudi,  the  immediate  banks  of  which  are  very  rugged, 
and  entered  the  basin  of  the  Lufupa,  passing  first  over  a  broken  country 
with  dear  rapid  streams  overhung  by  galleries  of  foliage,  amongst 
which  bamboos  and  euphorbias  abounded.  On  the  line  separating  the 
two  streams  we  came  once  more  to  the  sandy  plains  and  streams 
with  spongy  banks,  charaoteristio  of  the  line  of  the  trade  route,  though 
we  were  now  far  away  from  this.  From  the  source  of  the  Lufupa, 
which  lay  in  a  vast  basin  surrounded  by  hills,  we  proceeded  eastward, 
crossing  and  re-crossing  the  divide  and  reaching  the  western  extremity 
of  the  basin  of  the  Lualaba  proper.  The  beds  of  the  streams  passed  en 
romie  were  absolutdy  dry,  although  the  rains  had  now  been  with  us  for 
a  month,  and  it  was  only  by  digging  holes  that  we  obtained  some  bad 
water  of  a  yellowish  colour. 

We  now  turned  off  towards  the  south,  with  the  intention  of  reaching 
the  souroe  of  the  Pemba,  shown  on  existing  maps  as  a  left-bank  tributary 
of  the  Lualaba,  coming  from  a  long  distance  in  this  direction.  After 
7  or  8  miles  we  crossed  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Lufunfu,  and,  con- 
tinuing our  southerly  course  on  the  25th  through  an  uninhabited 
wilderness,  in  spite  of  the  oppodtion  of  the  guides,  crossed  the  Mufwa 
before  camping  in  11  30'  13''-37  a,  25  34'  17"-41  E.  The  country  was 
broken,  and  consisted  at  first  of  siliceous  rocks  impregnated  with  oxide 
of  iron,  afterwards  of  reddish  schists,  bedded  vertically,  which  further 
on  were  traversed  by  veins  of  iron  ore  partially  crystallized.  Having 
reached  the  Muyafunshi  on  the  26th,  I  considered  that  we  might 
have  wandered  too  far  from  the  divide,  and  therefore  changed  our  oourse 
for  the  west-north-west,  pitching  camp  on  a  large  outcrop  of  quartzite 
overlying  a  mass  of  foliated  iron  ore.  The  following  day  we  passed 
near  the  sources  of  the  Lufunfu,  and  crossed  the  divide  for  the  fifteenth 
time,  camping  at  an  altitude  of  5250  feet  To  the  east  of  our  camp  the 
country  rose  rapidly,  while  to  the  west  we  looked  over  a  vast  wooded 
plain,  through  which  flowed  the  Lunga.  The  source  of  this  river,  a 
welling  spring  of  dear  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  semicircular  depres* 
sion,  was  reached  on  the  26th,  and  from  it  the  source  of  the  Eapombo, 
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at  a  distanoe  of  2  miles  to  the  south,  the  interval  being  oconpied  by  a 
dome-sbaped  rising  ground,  which  marked  the  divide  as  clearly  as  a 
sharp  ridge  would  have  done.  On  the  29th,  the  route  led  south  and 
east  across  a  half-wooded  even  country;  but  on  the  30th  the  many 
streams  crossed  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  well-marked  depressions.  Very 
hard  siliceous  schists,  of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  were  seen  on  the  banks 
and  in  ilie  bed  of  the  first  of  these,  the  Kamalenge.  Most  of  the  streams 
flowed  either  to  the  Muyafunshi,  or  the  Mualaba,  both  of  which 
eventually  enter  the  Lualaba.  The  Mualaba  having  been  reached, 
camp  was  pitched  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  lakelet  without  outlet,  named 
Pempere,  in  order  to  permit  M.  Questiauz  to  visit  the  source  of  the  river 
on  the  following  day. 

This  day's  march  had  been  particularly  interesting  for  the  following 
reasons.  Speaking  of  the  sources  of  the  Lualaba,  M.  Comet  had  called 
attention  to  the  discrepancy  existing  between  his  own  survey  and  that 
of  Capello  and  Ivens,  which  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  Lualaba  of 
these  travellers  was  really  the  upper  course  of  the  Lubudi.  Their  route 
appears  to  have  followed  the  divide,  and,  if  so,  must  have  coincided 
with  our  own.  Yet  on  transferring  our  itinerary  to  their  map,  an 
enormous  difference  is  seen  to  exist  between  the  two  routes.  Now, 
Capello  and  Ivens  used  only  a  sextant,  the  defects  of  which,  especially 
for  the  determination  of  longitudes,  have  been  insisted  on  by  such 
writers  as  Delporte,  the  first  observer  to  carry  out  accurate  geodetic 
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observatioiis  of  the  Congo.  For  our  survey  we  used  a  meridian  circle, 
constructed  according  to  bis  suggestions,  and  three  geodetic  points  of 
the  first  order  were  fixed  by  us  on  the  line  of  the  water-parting  by  the 
method  of  lunar  culminations,  so  that  there  could  be  no  comparison 
between  our  results  and  those  of  Capello  and  Ivens.  If  the  longi- 
tudes] of  these  travellers  are  corrected,  we  find  that  their  Lualaba  and 
Kisora  may  quite  well  be  the  ^^[ualaba  and  its  affluent  the  Kisora  seen 
by  us  on  the  30th,  though  the  latter  is  a  left-bank,  not  a  right-bank, 
affluent.  In  any  case  the  Lualaba  of  Capello  and  Ivens  cannot  be  the 
Lubudi,  the  sources  of  which  were  seen  by  us  in  24°  57'  E. 

Besuming  our  journey  on  November  2,  we  entered  the  wide  bare 
valley  of  Ji-wundu,  bounded  to  the  south  by  a  slight  rising  ground 
beyond  which  rose  the  peaks  of  Maknyu  and  Milunga.  Here  the  divide 
was  twice  crossed,  a  careful  examination  of  the  valley  (where  we  stayed 
for  some  time  in  order  to  determine  the  longitude  by  lunar  culmina- 
tions) showing  that  no  connection  exists  between  the  waters  of  the  two 
basins.  During  our  halt,  the  sources  of  the  Pemba  were  visited  by  M. 
Michel,  and  found  to  lie  a  degree  further  north  than  has  hitherto  been 
shown  on  our  maps.  On  the  17th  we  traversed  a  kind  of  plateau, 
with  a  glacis  facing  south.  It  was  covered  with  a  thin  undergrowth, 
more  luxuriant  in  places,  the  soil  being  generally  good.  The  only 
geological  formations  visible  were  limestones,  which  continued  to  show 
a  north-^and-sonth  strike,  and  were  strongly  tilted  towards  the   east. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  march  small  hexagonal  prisms  of  marcassite 
(white  pyrites)  and  of  biotite  were  observed.  On  the  18th  we 
reached  the  Kalnlwa  peak,  where  we  linked  our  survey  with  that  of 
M.  Ck)met.  During  the  first  part  of  the  route  the  limestone  was 
hollowed  into  basins,  in  which  the  water  accumulates  after  rain ;  but 
later  on  streams  were  seen  flowing  to  the  Lualaba,  the  country  be- 
coming very  broken.  From  the  Ealulwa  peak  we  sighted  a  double  peak 
towards  the  east-south-east,  named  Ditemba,  towards  which  we  marched 
on  the  19  th,  across  an  undulating  country.  Almost  everywhere 
there  was  a  rich  red  soil,  which  supported  a  vegetation  no  longer 
stunted  as  heretofore,  though  still  somewhat  scattered. 


CAMP  AT  THE  SOUBOES  OF  THE  LUALABA-OONGO. 

The  sources  of  the  Ditemba  and  Mutanda  were  visited  on  the  20th 
and  21st.  The  latter,  which  flows  in  a  steep-sided  valley,  is  an  affluent 
of  the  Loenge,  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  Zambezi.  The  route  led 
through  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  the  surface  being  characterized  on 
the  21st  by  great  regularity.  A  white  quartz,  limonite,  and  a 
greenish  eruptive  rock  were  the  geological  formations  noticed.  On 
the  22nd  we  went  south,  leaving  to  the  north  the  Musofi  peak,  to 
the  sources  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  whence  the  route  turned 
northward  to  a  spongy  depression  containing  the  source  of  the  Mitutu, 
a  tributary  of  l^e  Lualaba.  The  amount  of  water  supplied  by  the 
sponges  is  very  remarkable,  for  at  a  distance  of  less  than  2  miles  from 
its  origin  we  bad  found  a  rapid  stream  4  yards  wide  and  2  to  3  feet 
deep.     After  passing  the  Mutobwe,  which  flows  in  a  deep  valley  to  the 
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Lufira,  we  reached  a  wide  grassy  plain,  somewhat  below  the  general 
level,  which  gives  birth  to  the  Lualaba.  It  differs  in  character  from 
the  spongj  plains  so  often  seen,  being  in  great  part  dry,  except 
after  heavy  rains.  We  camped  at  an  approximate  altitude  of  5000 
feet  in  11°  46'  29"-01  S.,  26**  32'  17"-17  E. 

On  the  23rd  M.  Qnestiauz  descended  the  Lnalaba  for  some  10 
miles.  The  grassy  plain  on  which  our  camp  was  pitched  runs  north 
for  2  miles,  and  then  makes  a  bend  to  the  west.  The  stream  first 
acquires  a  definite  bed  a  mile  and  a  quarter  below  the  camp,  where 
it  is  sunk  about  2  feet  below  the  plain,  is  3  feet  wide,  1^  feet  deep,  and 
runs  with  a  brisk  and  clear  current.  At  the  lowest  point  reached  by 
M.  Questiaux,  below  the  embouchures  of  the  Mitutu  and  Musofi,  it  had 
widened  to  20  feet,  with  a  depth  of  2  feet.  The  meadow  through  which 
it  flows  has  a  width  of  from  200  to  750  yards,  and  is  spongy  in  places. 
It  is  bordered  by  gently  rising  wooded  hills,  30  to  50  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  narrow  valley.  From  the  feict  of  our  having  crossed  a 
stream  belonging  to  the  Lufira  basin  before  reaching  the  sources  of  the 
Lualaba,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  do  not  lie  on  the  Congo-Zambezi 
water-parting,  from  which  some  of  its  left-bank  tributaries  take  their 
rise.  Our  guides  declared  that  all  they  could  now  do  was  to  take  us  to 
the  chief  Kichaba  on  the  Mwemwashi,  an  affluent  of  the  Lufira,  and  I 
decided  to  let  them  do  this,  planning  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  sources  of  the 
Lufira  from  the  chiefs  village.  This  was  reached  on  the  25th,  the  route 
having  led  north-east  over  a  very  broken  country.  The  Mwemwashi, 
a  mile  east  of  which  the  chiefs  village  was  placed,  proved,  contrary  to 
expectation,  to  be  a  right-bank  tributary  of  the  Lufira,  which  lay 
entirely  north  of  our  route.  It,  in  fact,  bends  to  the  west  in  its  upper 
course,  and  its  sources  lie  some  distance  north  of  those  of  the  Lualaba. 

The  Mwemwashi  was  a  large  stream,  and  was  said  to  come  from  a 
long  way  south.  I  therefore  resolved  to  make  its  sources  my  objective, 
although  the  country  in  this  direction  was  said  to  be  absolutely 
deserted.  Leaving  the  bulk  of  the  caravan  at  Eichaba's,  I  started  south 
with  a  light  column.  The  river  runs  in  a  narrow  valley,  which  became 
deeper  as  we  proceeded,  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  ravines  by 
which  the  valley-sides  were  furrowed  rendering  the  march  very  trying. 
Crossing  the  river  at  a  point  where  its  width  was  from  4  to  6  yards 
wide,  and  striking  due  south  across  what  appeared  to  be  a  bend  of 
the  stream,  we  again  reached  it  on  December  1,  after  traversing  an 
exceedingly  uneven  country.  Climbing  the  further  side  of  the  gorge, 
we  continued  south  by  good  elephant  tracks,  and  reached  a  hill  of 
magnetic  schist,  which  influenced  the  compass.  It  was  formed  of  huge 
masses  of  rock  falling  precipitously  towards  the  south.  Descending  by 
a  sort  of  giant's  staircase,  we  found  ourselves  on  a  low  plain  enlivened  by 
a  herd  of  twenty-five  zebras,  but  without  a  trace  of  human  beings  apart 
from  a  deserted  hunting  shelter.     We  wished  to  camp,  but,  finding  no 
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water,  were  compelled  to  make  a  oironit,  whioh  brought  us  to  the  souroes 
of  the  Mwemwashi,  in  11°  58'  23''-66  S.,  26°  53'  51"-33  E.,  the  altitude 
being  about  4900  feet.  On  Deoember  3  M.  Qaestiaux  pushed  south, 
and  after  5  miles  reached  the  sources  of  a  stream  flowing  south,  which 
he  followed  for  2  or  3  miles.  The  water-parting  had  therefore  been 
crossed  for  the  twenty-third  time,  and  once  again  at  a  point  where  any 
commingling  of  the  waters  of  the  two  basins  would  be  an  impossibility. 
Here  our  work  ended,  as  far  as  the  examination  of  the  water-parting 
was  concerned.  Conscientiously  as  it  was  carried  out,  it  is  still  far 
from  complete,  and  could  with  advantage  be  taken  up  afresh  by  a 
subsequent  traveller  visiting  the  region  six  months  earlier  in  the  year, 
fio  as  to  learn  the  hydrographic  conditions  at  two  entirely  different 
seasons.  Nevertheless,  we  trust  that  we  have  established  a  certain 
number  of  fixed  points  in  regard  both  to  our  notions  respecting  the 
water-parting  and  to  its  mapping.  Such  points  are  definite  gains  to 
knowledge,  and  not  the  vague  suppositions  which  must  in  time  be 
swept  away. 


JOURNEY    TO    MOROCCO    CITY.' 

By  O^ptain  P.  H.  7AW0ETT,  R.aJL 

Although  breakiDg  no  new  ground  of  exploration,  the  accompanying 
route-map  may  be  of  some  interest  to  travellers  in  Morocco.  A  few 
latitudes  appear  to  have  been  previously  observed,  but  no  reliable 
computation  of  longitude,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  attending 
exploration  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  partly  because  the  enter- 
prising travellers,  who  from  time  to  time  have  mapped  routes,  have 
unfortunately  not  been  versed  in  the  methods  of  scientific  surveying. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  point  in  the  interior  of  Morocco  which  has  been 
reliably  determined  for  longitude,  and  the  result  is  that  all  existing 
maps  of  the  country  are  merely  a  compilation  of  estimated  distances, 
supposition,  and  native  information.  European  travellers  in  the  country 
know  how  little  the  maps  can  be  relied  upon.  On  this  particular 
journey  (1901),  which  was  a  short  and  simple  one,  the  observations  for 
longitude  were  doubly  checked,  firstly  by  the  triangular  nature  of  the 
journey,  which  commenced  and  ended  at  fixed  points  on  the  coast ;  and 
secondly  by  the  route  from  Mogador,  almost  due  east,  being  followed 
by  that  to  Mazaghan,  almost  magnetic  north.  All  observations  were 
taken  with  a  6-inch  sextant  and  folding-roof  artificial  horizon.  The 
watches  used  for  the  determination  of  the  longitudes  were  two  in  num- 
ber, and  were  checked  at  Mogador  and  Mazaghan.  They  were  rated 
at  both  these  places,  as  well  as  at  Morocco  city,  and  the  daily  rate  of 
the  best  watch,  a  very  fine  half-chronometer,  worked  out  at  precisely 
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the  same  at  all  three  points,  namely,  2*093  seconds  gaining;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  interest,  retained  this  rating  within  -^  part  of  a  second 
nntil  November  18,  when  it  was  last  checked ;  which  record,  as  the 
watch  was  kept  swathed  in  cotton-wool  and  clothing  during  the  journey 
by  mule  to  and  from  Morocco  city,  and  was  worn  on  a  chain  from 
October  26,  is  a  singularly  good  example  of  what  a  watch  can  do. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  limitation  of  baggage,  and  doubts  as  to 
the  advisability  of  carrying  too  many  surveying  instruments,  a  telescope 
was  left  behind,  thus  precluding  the  observation  of  an  oocultation, 
a  useful  check.  The  nights  at  Morocco  city,  however,  were,  as  it 
happened,  cloudy,  and  the  observation  might  have  been  impossible. 

Civilization  has  sufficiently  penetrated  Morocco  for  the  routes  from 
the  coast  to  both  Fez  and  Morocco  city  to  be  safely  and  frequently 
traversed  by  Europeans.  Tangier,  Tetuan,  Oujda,  Fez,  Mequinez,  and 
Babat,  are  about  the  limit  of  safety  in  the  north ;  although  there  are 
stories  of  Glerman  naturalists  who,  vnthout  escort,  have  traversed  the 
whole  Atlas  range.  Beyond  the  safe  routes,  however,  some  sort  of 
Moorish  disguise  is  considered  necessary,  and  even  then  the  journey  is 
attended  with  very  great  risk. 

From  Morocco  city  a  foreigner  can  proceed  safely  north,  south,  or 
east,  until  such  time  as  he  is  stopped.  The  chance  of  murdering  a 
European  in  order  to  thrust  the  blame  on  neighbours  is  a  sore  tempta- 
tion in  a  country  where  the  tribes  are  at  perpetual  enmity  with  one 
another,  and  the  Government  has  a  limited  radius  of  controL  Animals, 
or  loot,  alone  are  an  attraction.  However,  the  friendly  tribe  in  whose 
territory  the  traveller  has  received  protection,  know  too  much  to  permit 
an  advance — even  if  Moorish  officialdom  has  not  given  a  hint  to  that 
effect — if  there  is  any  risk,  knowing  full  well  that  their  villages  and 
property  are  the  probable  price  exacted  as  punishment  for  any  mishap. 
A  great  deal  of  useful  information  remains,  however,  to  be  acquired  in 
the  safer  districts. 

The  journey  to  Morocco  city  itself  is  not  uninteresting;  and  the 
city  is  well  worth  a  visit,  if  only  to  gain  an  impression  of  life  as  it  was 
a  thousand  years  ago  amongst  these  people.  From  Mogador  the  route 
passes  over  sand-hills  and  through  Argan  forest  into  a  region  of  valley 
and  undulating  hills  until  Tirbzan  is  reached,  from  which  it  crosses  a 
succession  of  cultivated  plains  to  Morocco  city.  Shooting  is  excellent 
all  the  way,  the  country  teeming  with  partridges,  sand-grouse,  and 
hares.  During  the  rains  the  plains  are  said  to  be  prolific  in  wild-bird 
life  of  all  descriptions ;  but  travelling  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
rivers  are  sometimes  impassable  and  the  plains  quagmires,  is  fraught 
with  a  certain  amount  of  discomfort.  After  leaving  Tirbzan  the  snow- 
clad  peaks  of  the  Atlas  come  into  view,  rising  majestically  some  50 
miles  to  the  east  and  south-east.  The  Atlas  range  forms  the  chief 
feature  of  the  picturesque  plain  of  Morocco,  and  is  chiefly  responsible 
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for  the  olimate  of  that  interesting  city.  Gundaffi  to  the  south-west, 
Iglowi  about  south,  and  Jebel  Ayashin  about  south-east,  are  the  most 
prominent  peaks.  The  two  former  are  open  to  travellers;  but  Jebel 
Ayashin  lies  in  dangerous  country.  The  plain  of  Morocco  has  a  height 
above  the  sea  of  about  1500  feet. 

All  the  heights  on  the  route-map  were  obtained  by  aneroid  barometer. 
As  they  were  worked  up  carefully  from  Mogador,  and  checked  back 
without  any  apparent  discrepancy  to  sea-level  at  Mazaghan,  it  is 
presumable  the  record  is  correct  within  a  reasonably  narrow  margin. 
From  Morocco  dty  to  Mazaghan  the  route  rises  to  the  Jebelet  hills, 
and,  except  for  a  i^ght  recovery  at  the  Jebel  Akhdar,  falls  gradually 
over  a  succession  of  open  and  fertile  plains  to  the  coast.  There  appears 
to  be  no  other  name  amongst  the  natives  for  the  Jebelet  hills  except 
Jebelet.  This  means  "  hills,"  and  presumably  applies  in  a  similar  way 
to  our  frequent  appellation  of  "  the  mountain."  The  highest  point  is 
3268  feet  above  sea-level,  and  from  this  point  a  most  magnificent  view 
all  round  the  compass  is  obtained.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  route 
is  the  old  Portuguese  fort  of  Gurrundu,  a  ruin  standing  on  a  command- 
ing hill  in  the  Jebel  Akhdar,  and  which  lends  its  name  to  the  locality. 
Another  similar  ruin  exists  at  El  M'Til,  on  a  hill  known  as  Jebel  Luxaia. 
Both  these  old  forts,  relics  of  Portuguese  enterprise,  have  a  number  of 
subterranean  passages  and  chambers  hewn  in  the  soft  sandstone  rock — 
places  of  refuge,  probably,  against  Moorish  attack.  Those  at  Gurrundu 
are  still  open  to  an  acrobatic  visitor,  but  at  £1  M'Til  time  and  weather 
have  combined  to  leave  only  few  traces.  Nearer  the  coast  the  number 
of  exceedingly  deep  wells  are  somewhat  of  a  curiosity.  All  these  wells 
reach  sea-level  for  their  water,  and  the  deepest  plumb  over  300  feet  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  said  that  one  is  in  existence  with  a 
depth  of  600  feet.  When  it  is  considered  that  all  of  them  have  a 
diameter  of  only  about  3  feet,  and  were  ascended  and  descended  by 
means  of  notches  cut  in  the  side,  their  construction  is  no  small  feat. 
The  wells  are  absolutely  plumb,  and  were  dug  by  an  enterprising  man 
from  the  Bus,  some  fifty  years  ago,  who  was  clever  enough  to  make  a 
small  fortune  on  the  assumption  that  water  must  exist  when  sea-level 
was  reached.  The  villagers  still  have  a  profound  veneration  for  the 
man  who  could  tell  that  water  could  be  found  at  such  a  depth. 

On  both  routes  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron  was  noticeable,  par- 
ticularly on  that  from*  Mogador,  and  in  the  Jebelet  hills.  A  compass  id 
the  latter  is  almost  useless.  The  plains  are  covered  with  small  stones, 
chiefiy  flints,  and  water- worn ;  and  there  are  extensive  outcrops  of 
conglomerate,  which  point  to  the  existence  of  lakes  or  large  rivei*s  at 
some  remote  period. 

Marine  shells  are  found  in  the  hills  at  El  M'Til. 

As  a  country  full  of  valuable  mineral  resources,  Morocco  is  probably 
vastly  overrated  like  most  other  comparatively  little-known  places. 
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The  inacoessibility  of  the  Atlas,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
generally,  is  probably  responsible  for  the  presumption.  Gold  is  panned 
in  yery  small  quantities  from  the  streams  in  the  Bus  and  Draa  districts, 
and  copper  is  worked  at  Tarudant.  Bumour  has  it  that  a  valuable 
gold-mine  is  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gundaffi,  but  Europeans 
who  know  the  country,  and  the  people,  are  very  sceptical.  Mining  con- 
cessions are  extremely  unlikely  to  be  granted  as  long  as  the  present 
sultan  is  in  power.  The  real  value  of  the  country  lies  in  agricultural 
development  It  is  the  potential  granary  of  Europe.  It  is  a  singular 
anachronism  that,  with  great  possibilities,  such  a  lack  of  civilization 
should  exist  in  close  proximity  to  Europe,  and  that  actually  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  virtually  in  view  of  Gibraltar  and  Tangier,  should 
exist  strips  of  country  into  which  it  would  probably  cost  a  European 
his  life  to  penetrate.  And  yet  such  is  the  case  in  this  twentieth  century 
of  civilization  and  progress,  thanks  chiefly  to  international  jealousies. 


PRECIPITATION  ON  MOUNTAIN  SLOPES. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  Annaien  der  Fhysik,  1901,  vol.  iii.  pp.  459-480  (trans- 
lation in  Monthly  Weather  Beview,  April  and  July,  1901 ;  abstract  in  Meteorologische 
Zeitschriftf  July,  1901),  Prof.  E.  Pockels,  of  Dresden,  makes  a  very  important  con- 
tribution to  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  precipitation  on  mountain  slopes.  Ever 
since  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  condensation  of  vapour 
in  the  atmosphere  is  the  adiabatio  cooling  of  ascending  air,  the  direction  in  which 
an  explanation  of  the  increased  rainfEdl  on  the  weather  side  of  a  mountun  range 
must  be  looked  for  has  been  sufficiently  obvious,  but  except  in  the  case  of  the 
stratum  of  air  actually  in  contact  with  the  slope,  of  which  the  rate  of  ascent  is 
directly  known,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  the  difficult  quantitative  problem. 
Prof.  Pockels  makes  a  series  of  assumptions  which,  although  seldom  or  never  fully 
realized  in  practice,  sets  forth  a  typical  case  capable  of  mathematical  treatment, 
and  sufficiently  approximating  to  actual  conditions  to  afford  valuable  guidance  in 
discussing  special  conditions.  The  assumptions  are  six  in  number,  and  are  as 
follows :  (1)  the  current  of  air  must  be  steady ;  (2)  it  must  be  continuous  and 
free  from  whirls ;  (3)  it  must  flow  everywhere  parallel  to  a  definite  vertical  plane, 
and  consequently  depend  only  on  the  vertical  co-ordinate  (y),  and  one  horizontal 
co-ordinate  (x) ;  (4)  the  internal  friction,  as  well  as  the  external  (or  that  due  to 
the  Earth's  surface),  may  be  neglected ;  (5)  at  great  heights  there  must  prevail  a 
purely  horizontal  current  of  constant  velocity.  As  to  the  configuration  of  the 
groimd,  it  is  assumed,  in  accordance  with  (3),  that  the  profile  curves  are  identical 
in  all  vertical  planes  that  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  wy-;  (6)  the  surface  profile 
is  assumed  to  be  periodic,  i.e.  a  series  of  similar  ranges  of  mountains.  Prof.  Pockels 
first  attacks  the  hydrodynamic  problem  of  the  movement  of  the  air  over  a  rigid  surface 
of  given  shape.  Forming  and  integrating  the  differential  equation  of  the  stream 
lines,  he  obtains  two  quantities  which  appear  as  parameters  that  can  be  chosen  at 
will,  the  one  representing  the  altitude  of,  and  the  second  the  horizontal  distance 
between,  the  mountain  ridges.  As  a  first  example,  a  profile  curve  obtained  by  a 
Fourier  series  is  chosen,  which  corresponds  as  closely  as  possible  to  a  flat,  broad 
valley  and  a  plateau-like  mountain  range,  and  gives  nearly  the  same  conditions  on 
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the  slopes  of  a  moantain  as  if  i^  were  struck  by  a  uniform  horizontal  curreat  of  air ; 
in  this  curve  A,  the  distance  between  two  ranges  is  60  kilometres  (37*2  miles),  and 
the  difference  in  altitude  between  the  centre  of  the  valley  and  the  centre  of  the 
mountain  900  metres  (2953  feet),  while  the  ascending  gradient  is  nearly  all  con- 
fined within  10  kilometres  of  horizontal  distance. 

In  order  to  inTestigate  the  condensation  of  aqneous  vapour  which  occurs,  the 
assumption  is  made  that  the  ascending  mass  of  air  experiences  an  adiabatio  change 
of  condition,  and  that  adiabatic  equilibrium  prevails  in  the  horizontal  current  of 
air  approaching  the  slope ;  the  air  therefore  becomes  saturated  at  a  certain  altitude, 
whidi  can  be  computed  from  the  temperature  and  humidity  at  the  surface  of  the 
valley.  Hence  the  amount  of  vapour  condensed  over  unit  area  in  unit  time  between 
given  altitudes  can  be  calculated,  and  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  condensed  water 
fiaUs  vertically  downward,  this  represents  the  precipitation  on  a  given  part  of  the 
slope.  Prof.  Pockels  gives  the  folbwing  results  of  a  particular  case  for  the  profile 
already  described.  The  current  of  air  striking  the  mountain  has  a  pressure  of 
760  mm.,  temperature  20°  C,  and  humidity  9*0  grammes  of  water  per  kilogramme 
of  air ;  the  upper  limit  of  the  clouds  is  assumed  to  be  5000  metres.  Then,  using 
Hertz's  diagram,  the  lower  limit  of  doud  is  at  an  altitude  of  950  metres  above  the 
bottom  of  tiie  valley,  or  50  metres  above  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  an  altitude 
where  the  temperature  is  11^  G.  At  5000  metres  the  temperature  has  sunk  to 
-13<^6  C,  and  tiie  humidity  to  2*5  grms.,  and  the  temperature  of  0^  0.  is  reached 
at  3000  metres.  The  values  of  the  precipitation  obtained  for  a  current  having  a 
mean  horizontal  of  1  metre  per  second  (2-24  miles  an  hour)  are,  if  the  origin  (x=0) 
be  at  the  middle  of  the  slope — 
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The  precipitation  is  found  to  be  heaviest  about  the  middle  of  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  that  slope  is  steepest,  and  for  the  very  moderate  wind  velocity  of  7  metres 
per  second  (15*7  miles  an  hour),  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  12  mms.  (0*47  inch)  per 
hour.  A  comparison  of  the  curve  of  precipitation  with  the  curve  of  tlie  mountain 
profile  shows  that,  although  the  greatest  precipitation  coincides  with  the  steepest 
slope,  the  amount  of  precipitation  diminishes  more  slowly  toward  the  planes  of  the 
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valley  and  the  mountain  plateau  than  does  the  slope  of  the  ground.  The  effect  of 
a  mountain  slope  accordingly  makes  itself  felt  in  the  plain  in  front  of  that  slope 
and  beyond  the  summit — results  agreeing  with  actual  experience.  The  fiict  that 
the  observed  maximum  precipitation  is  usually  more  towards  the  mountain  ridge 
is  doubtless  explained^  at  least  in  part,  by  the  horizontal  drifting  of  the  condensed 
water  by  the  current  of  air. 

Prof.  Pockels  next  discusses  the  case  where  the  lower  limit  of  cloud  is  not,  as  in 
that  just  dealt  with,  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Taking  now  the 
distance  between  ridges  (\)  as  24  kilometres,  and  the  bottom  of  the  valley  as  100 
metres  above  sea-level,  and  assuming  the  barometric  pressure  in  the  valley  as 
750  mm.,  temperature  23^  C,  humidity  10  grms.,  upper  cloud  limit,  4000  metres 
above  sea-level,  we  find  from  Hertz's  table  that  the  altitude  of  the  lower  cloud 
limit  is  1120  metres.  The  heights  and  amount  of  precipitation  obtained  are  as 
follows,  for  a  current  of  1  metre  per  second : — 
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The  concluding  section  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  assumption  that  the  distri- 
bution of  temperature  in  the  current  of  air  impinging  on  the  mountain  side  corre- 
sponds with  the  condition  of  indifferent  equilibrium,  an  assumption  which  the 
balloon  observations  of  Berson  and  Siiring  have  shown  to  be  not  usually  fulfilled. 
Employing  the  mean  values  deduced  from  the  balloon  observations  by  von  Bezold, 
a  series  of  lines  of  flow  is  computed,  and  the  altitudes  of  the  cloud  limits,  and 
amounts  of  total  condensation,  are  determined  for  summer  and  winter.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  method  described  cannot  be  applied  in  computing  the  mean 
precipitation  for  a  given  interval  of  time  by  introducing  mean  values  of  tempera- 
ture and  humidity. 
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VARIATIONS  IN  THE  LENGTH  OF  GLACIERS.* 

In  tbe  introduction  to  this  second  part  of  his  memoir  on  the  variation  in  the 
length  of  glaciers,  M.  Babot  gives  a  critical  discussion  of  papers  on  the  classifica* 
tion  of  glacier  forms  which  have  appeared  since  the  first  part  was  published  in 
1897,  and  more  especially  those  of  Drygalski,  Bichter,  and  Russell  {Geographical 
Journal^  December,  1898).  The  bases  of  dassification  are,  in  effect,  two.:  (A) 
according  to  the  intensity  of  glaciation ;  and  (B)  according  to  topographic  forms 
of  the  glaciation.  Tbe  former  is  substantially  that  of  Drygalski,  and  the  latter 
that  of  Rabot. 

♦  **  Les  variations  de  longeur  des  glaciers  dans  lea  regions  arotiques  et  boreales." 
Par  Charles  Rabot.  Extrait  des  Archives  dea  SoUnces  physiqucB  et  nalureUe$,  1899  et 
1900. 
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A.  Classification  aooordiDg  to  the  inteiuity  of  glaoiation. 

I.  Inland  lee. — ^This  class  includes  the  inland  ice  of  Greenland,  the  ice-sheets 

of  North-East  Land  and  White  island  in  Spitsbergen,  of  Grant  Land  in 
the  North  American  archipelago,  and  probably  of  some  of  the  Iceland 
glaciers,  such  as  the  YatnajdkuU  and  the  Myrdallsjdknll. 

II.  i7i^^2aiu2  Jo0  (Hoohlandeis). 

1.  Local  ice-cap,  or  *' plateau  gletscher.'*     Local  ice-cap  of  Disco  and 

Nugsuak,  in  Greenland,  several  Iceland  glaciers,  Jostedalsbrae,  and 
part  of  the  Svartis  in  Norway. 

2.  Composite  glaciers  (Alpine-Norwegian).    Oxtinder  Snlitelma. 

3.  Alpine  g^iers.    (a)  Glaciers  properly  so  called ; 

(b)  "  piedmont"  glaciers  (Alaskan  type). 

B.  Classification  according  to  the  topographic  &ciee. 

I.  Inland  Ice. — ^This  class  includes  all  glaciers  covering  plateaux,  or,  in  alpine 

regions,  those  attaining  such  intensity  that  the  rock  elevations  are  always 
entirely  covered  by  ice.  It  comprises  the  **  inland  ice  "  and  the  *'  local 
iceH»ps  **  of  the  preceding  classification,  as  well  as  "  Ealotten-gletscher." 

II.  Composite  Glaciers, — ^The  Alpine  Norwegian. 

III.  Alpine  Glaeiers.^  (a)  Glaciers  properly  so  called ; 

(b)  "  piedmont  '*  glaciers  (Alaskan  type). 

While  accepting  Drygalski's  classification  as  logical,  M.  Babot  points  out  that 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  its  general  application  is  beset  with  difficultiee. 
We  do  not  know,  for  example,  whether  the  movement  of  the  ice  in  the  Iceland 
sheets  is  dependent  on  the  relief  of  the  ground  surfiaoe  or  not 

The  main  part  of  M.  Babot's  memoir  is  devoted  to  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  all  available  material  connected  with  the  glaciers  of  Spitsbergen,  Frans  Josef 
Land,  and  Scandinavia.  The  examination  falls,  in  general,  into  two  parts,  the 
fcNrms  and  distribution  of  the  land  ice,  and  the  variations  in  quantity,  as  indicated 
by  the  length  and  volume  of  the  glaciers  or  otherwise,  which  have  taken  place 
within  historiQ  times.  With  regard  to  the  second  part,  the  conclusions  reached 
are  three,  which  hold  good  equally  for  Greenland,  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen,  Spitsbergen, 
Franz  Joseph  Land,  and  Scandinavia.  (1)  Before  the  eighteenth  century  the 
glaciers  were  much  less  widely  distributed  than  at  present,  and  this  minimum 
condition  had  continued  for  several  centuries.  (2)  During  the  eighteenth  and  the 
first  few  years  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  an  enormous  increase  occurred,  exceeding 
the  limits  of  a  simple  variation — the  glaciers  invaded  regions  which  they  had  never 
occupied  during  the  actual  period.  This  increase  was  general,  and  affected  the 
whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  (3)  The  variations  during  the  nineteenth 
century  were  indefinite.  In  some  regions  a  considerable  augmentation  occurred, 
followed  by  a  slight  diminution,  while  in  others  the  glaciers,  after  remaining  in 
a  condition  of  maximum  until  the  beginning  of  the  century,  suffered  a  slight 
diminution.  In  no  part  was  there  a  regression  comparable  to  that  observed  in 
the  Alps  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

In  attempting  to  compare  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  glaciers  of  high  latitudes 
with  that  of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  M.  Babot  examines  his  results  in  relation  to  the 
three  propositions  laid  down  by  Forel :  (a)  The  law  of  long  periodicity,  variations 
continuing  £Dr  periods  of  ten  or  twenty  years;  (jb)  the  law  of  simultaneousness, 
variations  of  similar  sense  occurring  at  the  same  period  over  large  areas ;  (o)  the 
law  of  variation  of  volume ;  changes  of  volume  of  ice,  as  distinct  from  changes 
of  form.  The  law  of  simultaneousness  is  found  to  hold  good  in  boreal  and  arctic 
regions,  but  that  of  long-period  variations  seems  inapplicable.  In  the  Alps 
glaciers  appear  to  advance  or  retreat  uninterruptedly  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
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years,  but  in  high  latitades  it  seems  that,  while  variations  of  the  first  order  con« 
tinue  for  a  long  period  of  time,  they  may  be  modified  or  reversed  by  secondary 
variations  during  that  time.  Seasonal  variations  are  of  a  different  type  to  that 
observed,  for  example,  in  the  Rhone  glacier.  The  law  of  variation  of  volume  Ib, 
apparenUy  at  least,  not  valid  in  high  latitudes,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
the  Booming  glacier,  which  Ghtfwood  showed  to  be  advancing  at  a  time  when  the 
quantity  of  ice  in  the  upper  part  of  its  basin  was  diminishing.  In  a  final  section, 
M.  Babot  compares  the  glacial  variations  during  the  nineteenth  century  with  the 
variations  of  climate  deduced  from  meteorological  records  by  Ekholm  and 
Willaume-Jantzen,  but  the  results  are  not  very  conclusive. 


REVIEWS. 
AFRICA. 

A  Gbbat  Sahaban  Jouanet.* 

The  preponderating  interest  in  the  Central  and  Western  Sahara  possessed  by 
France  since  her  establishment  in  Algeria  has  hitherto  been  scarcely  matched  by 
the  share  contributed  by  French  travellers  to  the  literature  of  that  region,  at  least 
so  far  as  great  records  of  exploration  are  concerned.  France  has  for  so  long  devoted 
her  efforts  to  the  opening  of  communication  with  the  south  by  a  long-neglected 
route,  that  her  pioneers  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  travellers 
who,  from  Tripoli  as  a  base,  have  followed  the  more  frequented  caravan  roads. 
That  we  are  at  last  presented,  in  the  work  now  before  us,  with  the  narrative  of  a 
successful  trans-Saharan  journey  by  the  direct  southern  road  from  Algeria,  is  due 
to  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  man  who,  for  more  than  sixteen  years, 
devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the  opening  of  such  a  road.  M.  Foureau  has  during 
this  time  been  so  continuously  at  work  in  the  field,  that  he  has  found  little  time 
to  engage  in  literary  labours ;  but  now  that  his  work  is  done,  we  are  at  last  pre* 
sented  with  a  worthy  record  of  the  last  and  greatest  achievement — ^the  journey 
from  Algeria  to  the  Congo  by  way  of  Lake  Chad. 

M.  Foureau's  book  is  intended  for  the  general  public,  and  does  not,  therefore, 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  scientific  results  of  the  journey,  which  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  publication.  It  supplies,  in  the  form  of  a  daily  journal,  a  full 
account  of  the  events  of  the  march,  interspersed  with  abundant  details  on  the 
nature  of  the  country,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  their  mode  of  life,  political 
and  commercial  relations,  and  so  forth;  combining  the  freshness  of  a  personal 
narrative  with  a  large  amount  of  new  information  on  some  of  the  least  known 
regions  of  the  Sahara.  An  excellent  idea  is  given,  both  by  the  descriptions  and  illus* 
trations,  of  the  unusual  forms  of  surface  due  to  the  special  types  of  denudation  at 
work  in  the  desert.  Such  are  the  Agharghar  escarpment,  likened  by  the  traveller 
to  the  wall  of  a  town  of  giants,  with  towers,  pinnacles,  and  other  structures  rising 
above  it,  of  which  an  illustration  appears  on  p.  83 ;  the  granite  "  gur  "  of  Anahef, 
formed  of  vast  rounded  blocks  absolutely  barren  and  desolate,  which  give  a 
characteristic  aspect  to  the  whole  district ;  the  piles  of  sandstone  rock,  often  of 
fantastic  forms,  which  rise  here  and  there  above  the  level  plain,  and  of  which  a 
remarkable  example  is  shown  on  p.  131 ;  while  true  mountain  peaks  of  a  more 
normal  contour  likewise  exist  in  many  parts.  While  supplying  a  new  proof  of  the 
varied  relief  of  the  desert,  the  journey  has,  if  anything,  served  to  heighten  the 
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idea  of  inexorable  barreimees  which  we  are  acooitomed  to  associate  with  that 
appellation.  Even  in  Air,  M.  Foareau  found  that  desert  conditions  preraSIed, 
fbr  dniing  his  long  halt  at  Agadez  he  was  able  to  establish  the  fact  that  that 
country  has  no  regular  rainy  season,  but  that  the  occasional  storms  merely  cause 
irregular  and  local  downpours.  In  Kanem,  the  same  aridity  was  again  en  Mdmce 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Ohad,  though  before  this  an  improrement 
of  conditions  had  been  obserred.  Of  the  scanty  population  of  the  desert,  as  well 
as  of  the  more  important  agglomerations  cdleoted  at  such  centres  as  Agadez  and 
Zinder,  we  likewise  learn  much  that  is  interesting.  Those  old  bugbears  of  ex- 
plorers, the  Tuareg,  were  found  to  deserTC  no  better  character  than  has  been 
hitherto  ascribed  to  them,  and  more  than  once  the  trareller  expresses  the  opinion 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  good  faith,  the  friends  of  one  day  becoming 
the  assasshis  of  the  next.  Of  the  great  admixture  of  blood  in  the  more  southom 
repreeentatiyee  of  the  race  many  indications  were  noticed,  some  of  the  men  being 
entirely  black,  though  without  the  typical  negro^  features.  Among  the  women  a 
pure  negro  element  was  furly  common,  including  representatives  of  the  most 
diverse  stocks.  An  interesthig  instance  of  yearly  tribal  migrations  is  given  in  the 
northward  and  southward  movements  of  the  Eel  Ui  between  Air  and  Damerghu, 
which,  though  combined  with  trading  operations,  is  much  more  than  a  mere  caravan 
march.  Of  the  possibilities  which  lie  before  the  regions  traversed,  M.  Foureau  speaks 
briefly  in  a  final  chapter.  He  urges  the  importance  of  studying  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Sahara,  as  these  alone  can  furnish  a  product  of  value.  Mean- 
while efforts  should  be  made  to  introduce  French  manufactures,  for  which  purpose 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  caravan  service  is  of  importance.  The  necessary 
security  will  be  easily  obtained  through  the  domination,  from  Zinder,  of  Damerghu, 
on  which  Air  depends  almost  entirely  for  its  food  supplies.  A  trans-Saharan 
railway,  though  commercially  it  could  promise  little  return  for  the  outlay,  is 
regarded  as  of  importance  from  an  imperial  point  of  view. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  the  regions  of 
Lake  Chad  and  the  Shari — not  that  this  is  by  any  means  an  unimportant  section, 
but  IL  Foureau's  work  has  lain  so  long  in  the  Sahara,  which  has  been  par 
exeeHenee  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  as  a  pioneer,  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  work 
is  naturally  engrossed  by  the  earlier  and  more  extensive  portion.  Nor  has  any- 
thing been  said  of  the  incessant  hardships  and  dangers  entailed  by  the  journey, 
though  the  extent  of  these  can  be  fiilly  judged  from  the  unvarnished  narrative  of 
the  explorer.  Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  is  given  by  the  fact  that 
out  of  the  thousand  camels  with  which  the  caravan  set  out  from  Wargla,  but  two 
survived  to  reach  the  southern  borders  of  Air. 

An  Ehglibhman  in  thb  Lakb  Rudolf  Bboion.* 

The  account  presented  to  the  Society  in  1900  by  the  late  Captain  Wellby  on 
his  journey  in  the  regions  south  of  Abyssinia  was  necessarily  confined  to  a  brief 
outline,  and  the  full  narrative  of  the  journey,  published  since  its  author's  regretted 
death  in  South  Africa,  will  therefore  be  welcomed  by  all  students  of  African 
geography.  The  book  is  remarkable  for  the  straightforward  simplicity  of  its 
style,  which  suits  well  with  the  personal  nature  of  the  narrative,  and  occasionally 
recalls  the  simple  but  effective  narratives  of  the  early  days  of  travel.  As  regards 
its  external  form,  the  book  suffers  somewhat  from  the  use  of  one  of  the  heary 
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papers  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  but  for  this  the  author  can  hardly 
have  been  responsible. 

The  early  portion  of  the  book  deals  with  matters  purely  Abyssiidan,  but 
though  lacking  tbe  geographical  interest  of  the  later  parts,  is  useful  as  giving  a 
vivid  picture  of  Abyssinian  life  and  the  present  political  and  military  organization 
of  tbe  empire,  as  to  which  not  much  has  yet  been  written  in  English.  Ab  is 
well  known.  Captain  Wellby  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Menelik,  and  his 
verdict  regarding  tbe  Abyesinians  as  a  whole  is  decidedly  favourable.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  novelty,  tbe  interest  heightens  with  the  plunge  into  the  obscurely 
known  regions  south  of  the  Hawasb,  and  is  maintained  throughout  the  journey  by 
the  east  and  south  of  Lake  Rudolf,  and  across  the  unknown  interval  between  the 
lake  and  tbe  Sobat.  We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  for  fuller  descriptions  of 
the  physical  features  of  the  country,  especially  in  such  regions  as  the  fairyland  of 
lake  and  mountain  west  of  Lake  Abai,  or  the  water-parting  between  Eudolf  and 
the  Kile.  Here  the  traveller  was  in  entirely  new  ground,  as  is  well  shown  in  the 
surprising  friendliness,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  native  tribes,  and  the  unwonted 
tameness  of  the  wild  animals — elephants,  giraffes,  etc.,  allowing  the  traveller  to 
approach  quite  near  without  showing  the  least  timidity.  It  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  in  these  cases  Captain  Wellby  resisted  the  temptation  of  a  shot,  except  when 
food  was  really  needed  by  his  men.  Physically  this  country  seems  to  consist  of 
arid  plains  traversed  by  dry  watercourses,  with  occasional  ranges  of  mountains. 
The  search  for  water  was  an  ever-present  accompaniment  of  tbe  daily  marches, 
but  though  on  one  occasion  the  caravan  was  in  some  danger  through  Mling  to 
find  a  supply,  it  is  said  to  be  generally  present  at  a  slight  depth  below  the  surface. 
The  natives  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  water  in  this  parched  land,  and  Captain 
Wellby  thinks  that  they  must  at  times  suffer  severely  from  its  want. 

As  regards  the  tribes  of  the  country  passed  through,  and  their  mutual  affinities, 
ethnologists  will  be  somewhat  tantalized  by  the  absence  of  more  definite  informa- 
tion, which,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  remember  that  the  expedition 
had  no  interpreter  during  the  passage  of  tbe  caravan  through  the  country  of  the 
Turkana,  Tamata,  Boma,  and  other  tribes  west  of  Rudolf,  intercourse  being  carried 
on  largely  by  means  of  signs.  That  Captain  Wellby  succeeded  as  he  did  in 
passing  through  ^he  territory  of  so  many  different  races  almost  without  a  hostile 
encounter  says  much  for  his  tact  and  sympathetic  attitude  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  natives — qualities  for  which  he  deserves  to  rank  high  in  the  roll  of  African 
explorers. 

MOEOOCO.* 

Of  the  three  separate  volumes  which,  though  each  is  complete  in  itself,  are  to 
make  up  the  monumental  monograph  on  Morocco  to  which  Mr.  Meakin  has  devoted 
years  of  persevering  research,  the  second  is  the  one  with  which  we  are  more 
particularly  concerned,  as  dealing  with  the  geography  of  the  country  as  at  present 
known.  The  first  volume  of  the  series,  which  appeared  some  two  years  ago,  formed 
the  most  complete  history  yet  written  of  the  internal  development  of  the  Moorish 
empire  and  its  relations  with  the  outside  world ;  while  the  third,  tbe  appearance 
of  which  is  promised  at  an  early  date,  will  deal  very  completely  with  the  Bocial  and 
religious  life  of  the  people,  and  the  different  ethnological  types  present  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Meakin  writes  in  a  forcible  and  unconventional  style,  and  as  he  has 
been  at  immense  pains  to  make  his  information  as  complete  as  possible,  both  by 
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personal  travel  and  a  study  of  all  existing  literature  on  the  subject,  his  work  is 
likely  long  to  remain  the  standard  authority  on  Morocco  under  its  yarions  aspects. 

In  writiog  his  second  volume,  Mr.  Meakin  has  been  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage, 
as  he  himself  explains,  through  the  incompleteness  of  the  material  yet  existing  on 
the  geography  of  the  Moroccan  empire.  In  spite  of  the  labours  of  recent  travellers, 
a  large  amount  of  its  surface  remains  untrodden  by  the  European,  and  the  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  exhaustive  treatment. 
This  is  well  shown  by  the  excellent  map,  in  which  all  the  {urincipal  routes  of 
travellers  are  laid  down,  and  which  brings  out  in  a  marked  way  the  large  areas, 
especially  in  the  Atlas,  which  remain  quite  unsurveyed.  Mr.  Meakin  is,  moreover, 
first  and  foremost  a  historian,  and  a  minute  study  of  the  physical  geography,  to 
which  only  the  opening  chapter  is  devoted,  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  him. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  the  sketch  of  the  broad  surface  features  of  Morocco  is  clear  and 
instmctire.  It  is  followed  by  useful  chapters  on  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  products  of  the  country,  while  the  bulk  of  the  bDok  is  occupied  with 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  principal  ports  (open  or  closed),  the  three  imperial 
cities,  and  Spanish  possessions.  Here  the  author  is  at  his  best,  his  wide  knowledge 
of  Moroccan  history  enabling  him  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  places  described 
throughout  their  chequered  history,  while  the  antiquarian  and  other  objects. of 
interest  in  or  near  them  are  fully  treated  of.  A  sketch  of  the  little-known  regions 
beyond  the  Atlas  follows,  while  the  last  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  personal 
reminiscences  of  travel,  some  of  them  referring  to  experiences  when,  in  Moorish 
guise,  the  author  mixed  on  equal  terms  with  the  native  inhabitants,  passing  without 
difficulty  for  one  of  their  number. 

The  system  empbyed  of  writing  Moorish  names,  to  which  the  author  has 
devoted  much  attention,  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  though  it  could  be  wished 
that  the  doable  English  vowels  (e0,  oo)  had  been  more  consistently  discarded.  The 
introduction  of  such  forms  as  *'  Idreeei "  seems  certainly  to  be  deprecated.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  book  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  information,  and  gives  clear  indica- 
tions of  the  vast  amount  of  labour  devoted  to  i's  preparation. 


SOTTTHEBN   SiBBBA  LbONB.* 

Amid  the  multitude  of  books  of  travel  which  are  based  on  a  mere  rapid  passage 
through  the  region  described,  it  is  refreshing  to  light  now  and  then  upon  one  whose 
author  has  quidified  himself  by  long  residence  and  careful  observation  to  supply  a 
more  solid  fiire  to  the  student,  even  though  his  narrative  may  lack  the  sensational 
incidents  of  a  great  exploring  journey.  Such  is  the  volume  recently  given  to  the 
public  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Alldridge,  who  for  over  ten  years  has  been  a  public  officer  in 
the  Sierra  Leone  Protectorate,  and  has  taken  every  opportunity  during  his  journeys 
through  its  least  known  districts,  as  well  as  when  residing  on  the  coast,  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  geography  and  natural  resources  of  the  territory  and 
to  study  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants.  The  work  is  all  the  more  welcome  from 
the  fact  that,  though  Sierra  Leone  is  one  of  the  oldest  British  possessions  in  Africa, 
we  have  hitherto  been  entirely  without  a  comprehensive  and  authoritative  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  and  its  people.  For  the  southern  portion  at  least,  the  want  is 
in  great  measure  supplied  by  Mr.  Alldridge^s  volume. 

Sherbro  island  and  a  narrow  strip  of  the  adjacent  mainland  form  a  part  of  the 
Crown  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  while  the  hinterlaod  of  which  the  Sherbro  district 
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proper,  with  its  seat  of  gOTernment  at  Bonthe,  is  the  trading  centre,  oomprises 
the  southernmost  district  (with  parts  of  two  others)  of  the  five  into  which  the 
Sierra  Leone  Protectorate  has  lately  been  divided.  This  hinterland,  of  the  great 
natural  wealth  of  which  Mr.  Alldridge  gives  a  glowing  description,  is  at  present 
approached  by  the  numerous  streams  which  enter  the  so-called  3herbro  river ;  and 
as  this  forms  a  shipping  port  available  all  the  year  round,  its  great  natural 
advantages  are  obvious,  though  the  opening  up  of  trade  routes  with  proper 
facilities  for  transport  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  interior  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance for  the  further  development  of  the  country.  Since  1890  a  vast  improve- 
ment has  been  effected  in  the  general  condition  of  the  territory,  and  the  steps  by 
which  this  has  been  brought  about  form  the  theme  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
volume.  Mr.  Alldridge  at  least  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  blessings  which  have 
accrued  to  the  people  through  British  rule,  and  the  sentimental  outcry  sometimes 
raised  against  an  interference  with  the  native  rSgime  finds  little  support  in  his 
pages.  In  discussing  the  potentialities  of  the  country,  he  augurs  well  from  the 
readiness  with  which  the  people — ^first-rate  soldiers — ^take  service  under  the  British 
authorities,  and  the  abundant  kbour-snpply  available  when  there  is  a  prospect  of 
its  being  fairly  paid  for;  laying  stress  also  on  the  unfailing  crops  derived  from 
the  oil-palm,  the  still  undeveloped  rubber-supply,  and  the  promise  offered  by 
cultivated  products,  especially  coffee. 

To  ethnologists  the  most  important  part  of  the  book  will  be  the  notes  on 
native  customs,  which  occupy  several  chapters,  and  include  a  fall  description  of 
the  various  secret  societies  among  the  people,  to  the  study  of  which  the  author 
has  devoted  much  time  and  attention.  An  excellent  large-scale  map,  first 
published  by  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  Office  in  1898,  accompanies 
the  volume. 

The  Masai  Race.* 

That  the  Masai  race  of  East  Africa  is  doomed  to  speedy  extinction  before  the 
advance  of  European  civilization,  is  an  opinion  expressed  by  more  than  one  traveller 
who  has  given  attention  to  the  subject  And  although  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  years  has  led  to  the  modification  of  this  opinion,  owing  to  the  unexpected  way  in 
which  the  race  has  shown  itself  capable  of  adaptation  to  altered  conditions,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  with  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  isolation  in  which  the  Masai  lived 
until  quite  recent  years,  both  the  purity  of  blood  and  the  national  life  and  customs 
of  this  interesting  race  will  very  soon  be  things  of  the  past.  On  this  account  the 
work  now  before  us  possesses  a  special  value  as  helping  to  rescue  from  oblivion  a 
large  mass  of  ethnological  material,  which  the  almost  unique  character  of  the 
Masai  among  African  peoples  renders  of  special  interest.  GoDsidering  the  nature 
of  the  means  at  his  disposal,  the  late  Joseph  Thomson  gave  to  students  a  sur- 
prisingly clear  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  the  race,  but  since  his  day  no  traveller 
has  up  till  now  succeeded  in  adding  appreciably  to  his  information  by  personal  inter- 
course with  the  Masai,  owing  to  the  retiring  nature  which,  strange-  to  say,  is  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  this  warlike  people  when  not  actually  engaged  in  fighting. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinde  have,  however,  enjoyed  special  facilities  for  research,  the 
former  by  reason  of  his  official  connection  with  the  Masai,  the  latter  through  her 
linguistic  gifts,  which  have  enabled  her  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  people  in  their 
own  language,  and  of  these  facilities  good  use  has  been  made. 


♦  *  The  Last  of  the  Masai.*    By  Sidney  Langford  Hinde  and  Hildegarde  Jlinde, 
Londun :  Heinemann.     190X. 
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The  book  opens  with  a  general  sketch  of  the  race  and  its  internal  organization, 
afterwards  touching  in  turn  upon  the  characteristics,  mental  and  physical,  of  the 
Masai,  their  customs,  employments,  religion,  superstitions,  laws,  and  to  forth.  In 
the  first  chapter  we  miss  a  full  discussion  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Masai  in 
the  &mi1y  tree  of  African  peoples,  for,  after  dismissing  the  idea  of  an  affinity  with  the 
Zahis,  the  auUiors  content  themselves  with  the  statement  that  probably  the  race 
is  intruslTe  from  the  north.  An  interesting  section  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
recent  history  of  the  race  and  the  fortunes  of  its  royal  family,  divided  of  late  into 
two  hostile  factions  under  Lenana  and  Sendego,  sons  of  the  old  chief  Batian.  The 
collection  of  this  detailed  information  must  have  been  a  work  involving  much 
trouble  and  perseverance.  The  information  presented  on  the  life  of  the  people 
shows  them  in  a  favourable  light  from  many  points  of  view,  and  the  genend  con- 
clusion arrived  at  is  that  the  Masai  are  unquestionably  of  far  greater  interest  than 
most  African  peoples,  and  that  the  destruction  of  so  virile  a  race  would  be  a 
permanent  loes  to  East  Africa.  The  book  concludes  with  interesting  notes  on  the 
game  of  East  Africa,  in  which  Mr.  Hinde,  though  no  enemy  to  legitimate  sport, 
speaks  out,  we  are  glad  to  see,  against  the  destruction  so  often  indulged  in  frt)m 
pure  lust  for  slaughter.  Many  of  the  wild  animals  might,  he  thinks,  be  acclimatized 
in  this  country. 


THE  FIRST  JSAP^CONTAINING  THE  NAME  AMERICA. 

By  BASIL  H.  J^OITLSBY,  Assistant  In  the  Map  Room,  British  Museum,  and 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Hakluyt  Society. 

On  April  25  (i.e,  yii.  El  Mail),  1507,  there  was  published  at  the  insig- 
nifioant  town  of  St.  Die,  in  the  Yosges  mountains,  a  small  geographical 
treatise  which  has  left  its  mark  upon  the  world  Tot  all  time.  For  in 
this  little  book  it  was  first  suggested  that  the  then  lately  disoovered 
fourth  part  of  the  world  shonld  be  called  '*  America,  because  Americus 
[Yespncins]  discovered  it.'*  The  book  in  question,  entitled  *Cosmo- 
graphise  Introdnctio,'  was  the  first  production  of  the  printing  press 
which  had  only  jnst  before  been  erected  in  the  town.  The  work  itself 
was  projected  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oymnase 
Tosgien,  a  society  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which 
had  been  established  at  St.  Di6  by  Gualtier  Lud  about  1490,  under  the 
patronage  of  Een6,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

Amongst  the  members  of  the  Oymnase,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  centnry,  were  three  who  were  more  especially  associated 
in  the  study  of  geography,  and  in  the  issue  of  the  ^  Oosmographisd 
Introdnctio' — Nicholas  Lud,  Mathias  Bingman,  and  Martin  Waldsee^ 
muller.  Our  immediate  interest  centres  in  the  last  named,  for  he  was 
the  professed  geographer  and  cartographer  of  the  coterie. 

The  ' Coemographisd  Introdnctio'  purports  to  contain  some  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  and  astronomy  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
the  subject;  also  an  account  of  the  four  voyages  of  Americus  Yes- 
puoius.  Furthermore,  the  title  makes  mention  of  ''a  representation 
of  universal  cosmography  both  in  solido  and  in  piano  (tarn  in  Bolido  qz 
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jilano)  on  which  were  inserted  "what  to  Ptolemy  was  nnknown  and 
lately  discovered."  From  the  detailed  description  of  the  globe  (sclidum) 
and  map  in  planoy  given  on  the  back  of  a  folding  diagram  in  the  book, 
it  has  generally  been  supposed  they  were  to  be  too  large  for  actual 
insertion  in  the  volume  itself  as  folded  plates,  but  that  the  descriptive 
text  was  intended  to  accompany  a  separate  map  and  globe  as  a  sort  of 
explanatory  handbook.  Experts  have  differed  in  their  ideas  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  aolidum,  some  holding  a  solid  or  hollow  hand- 
drawn  or  painted  globe  was  meant,  or  possibly  printed  gores  intended 
to  be  cut  up  and  mounted  on  to  a  solid  or  hollow  globe  of  the  requisite 
size ;  while  others  have  suggested  that  the  term  may  have  denoted  an 
attempted  representation  of  the  globular  shape  of  the  world  on  a  flat 
surface  in  contradistinction  to  an  extended  view  on  the  customary 
conical  plane  projections  of  the  period. 

From  the  above-mentioned  description  on  the  plan,  and  from  other 
passages  in  the  book,  we  learn  that  the  map  and  globe  were  to  contain 
representations  of  the  newly  discovered  fourth  part  of  the  world.  No 
particulars  of  size  are  given,  save  the  statement  that,  while  in  the  globe 
space  has  been  very  restricted,  there  was  more  room  on  the  map.  It  is 
further  explained  that,  while  the  map  followed  Ptolemy's  manner  for 
the  most  part,  the  globe  **  conformed  to  the  subjoined  description  of 
Americus." 

It  has  long  been  contended  that  if  this  map  and  globe  ever  came  to 
light,  the  newly  discovered  western  lands  represented  thereon  would 
probably  be  found  to  bear  the  name  America,  as  suggested  in  the  book. 
This  contention  was  made  almost  a  certainty  when  the  two  manuscript 
maps  by  Olareanus  were  discovered  at  Munich  and  Bonn  by  Dr.  Wieser 
and  Prof.  Elter  respectively,  for  both  these  maps  bear  the  name  America. 
The  Bonn  map  is  dated  1510,  and  in  a  legend  written  thereon,  Olareanus 
himself,  although  he  does  not  mention  Waldseemiiller,  tells  us  distinctly 
that  he  has  followed  ^  the  Deodatensian  [St  Di6]  or  preferably  Yosgean 
i;eographer." 

Ever  since  Humboldt  first  called  attention  to  the  '  Cosmographiae 
Introductio,'  no  lost  maps  have  ever  been  sought  for  so  diligently  as 
these  of  WaldseemUller.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  honour  of 
being  their  lucky  discoverer  has  long  been  considered  as  the  highest 
possible  prize  to  be  obtained  amongst  students  in  the  field  of  ancient 
cartography.  But  until  the  last  few  months,  although  many  copies  of 
the  book  are  known  in  various  editions^  no  specimen  of  either  the  globe 
or  map  has  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of  in  modem  times.  Some 
historians  and  geographers  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  state  definitely 
that  they  were  never  issued  at  all,  and  the  book  published  alone.'  Others 
have  held  that  they  never  got  beyond  their  manuscript  form,  while  some 
have  contended  that  they  were  actually  issued  with  the  book,  but, 
being  separate,  had  become  lost  in  the  course  of  time.     The  writers 
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holding  the  last  view  have  been  brought  to  their  belief  by  traoing  what 
may  be  termed  the  inflaenoe  of  the  St.  Di6  cartography  in  later  mapSy 
and  they  have  proved  to  be  right,  for  a  few  months  ago  the  geographical 
world  was  snddenly  startled  by  a  brief  announcement  that  Waldsee- 
miiller's  long-lost  map  of  1507,  together  with  another  of  his  of  1516,  had 
been  discovered  by  Prof.  P.  Joseph  Fischer  of  Feldkiroh,  in  the  library 
of  Prince  Waldborg  at  Wolfegg  Castle,  in  Wnrttemberg.  On  this 
happy  discovery  we  most  heartily  congratulate  him.  Qeographical 
stodents  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  awaited  with  the  deepest 
interest  details  of  this  most  important  discovery,  but  no  one  was 
probably  prepared  for  the  gigantic  cartographical  monster  which  Prof. 
Fisoher  has  now  awakened  from  so  many  centuries  of  peaceful  slumber 
in  a  German  castle. 

In  Peiermanna  Miiteilwngen  for  December  last  (pp.  271-275)  Pro£ 
Dr.  Tr,  B.  v.  Wieser  gives  a  most  interesting  and  lucid  account  of  the 
maps  discovered  by  Prof.  Fischer,  in  an  article  entitled  '*The  oldest 
map  with  the  name  America  of  the  year  1507  and  the  Carta  Marina 
of  the  year  1516  of  Martin  Waldseemliller,"  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  But  for  the  sake  of  the  subjoined  arguments,  a  few  particulars 
are  extracted  or  gathered  from  Dr.  Wieser's  valuable  paper. 

The  article  opens  with  a  brief  sketch  of  WaldseemuUer,  who  Dr. 
Wieser  hopes  may  deservedly  be  more  highly  rated  among  scientific 
men  in  future  now  that  his  important  geographical  work  has  become 
known*  Dr.  Wieser  points  out  that  his  three  large  maps,  hitherto 
known  only  by  description  or  by  reduced  copies,  have  at  length  all 
been  nnearthed,  viz.  the  map  of  the  world  of  1507,  the  Carta  itineraria 
Ewropm  of  1511,  and  the  Carta  marina  of  1516.  The  second  of  these 
had  already  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Wieser  himself  at  Munich  in  1893, 
while  the  first  and  third  are  the  recent  discovery  of  Prof.  Fisoher,  his 
former  pupil.  The  professor  was  engaged  on  a  scientific  work  on  the 
disooveries  of  the  Norsemen  in  Greenland  and  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  North  America,  and  was  pursuing  his  researches  for  old  maps  of 
those  p^rts  in  the  valuable  library  of  Prince  Waldburg  at  Wolfegg, 
in  Wnrttemberg,  when,  in  one  of  the  folio  volumes  of  the  print  depart- 
ment, he  came  across  the  two  maps  of  the  world  by  Waldseemdller. 
Both  maps  are  wood  engravings,  and  each  consists  of  twelve  folio  sheets. 
If  we  nnderstand  the  description  aright,  each  map,  if  put  together, 
would  be  four  sheets  wide  by  three  sheets  high.  Each  sheet  measures 
45*5  centimetres  high  by  62  centimetres  long,  so  that  approximately  each 
map,  if  made  up,  would  measure  about  8  feet  wide  by  4  feet  6  inches 
high — a  large  map  even  at  the  present  day.  The  sheets  of  the  maps 
have  been  folded  once  and  bound  in  elephant  folio.  Inside  the  front 
cover  has  been  pasted  the  well-known  book-plate  of  Johannes  Schdner. 
To  the  fEtct  of  the  Wolfegg  copies  being  so  bound  we  owe  their  survival. 
The  enormous  size  when  made  up  as  wall-maps  no  doubt  accounts  for 
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their  general  disappearance,  notwithstanding  that  from  a  legend  on  the 
1516  map  we  learn  that  no  less  than  a  thousand  copies  were  printed. 
It  is  supposed,  from  the  appearance  of  the  Wolfegg  copies,  that  they  are 
proofHsheets,  or  "  pull-oflfo." 

The  map  of  1507  is  drawn  on  the  modified  cone  projection  of  Ptolemy 
with  curved  meridians.  At  the  bottom  is  the  inscription  in  capital 
letters :  '*  Universalis  Oosmographia  secundum  Ptholomm  traditionem  et 
Americi  Vespudi  aliorumque  lusfrationes*^  The  author's  name  is  not 
given  anywhere,  nor  is  there  any  date  or  imprint,  but  an  expert  will 
not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  affirming  this  copy  to  be  the  long- 
lost  map  of  the  world  by  Waldseemiiller  of  1507.  Its  identity  can  be 
proved  to  the  fullest  degree,  particularly  by  four  weighty  arguments : 
(1)  the  agreement  with  the  reduced  manuscript  maps  of  Olareanus  made 
from  the  map  of  Waldseemiiller ;  (2)  the  agreement  with  all  references 
in  the  *  Cosmographise  Introduotio ; '  (3)  the  literal  agreement  of 
numerous  legends  on  the  map  with  passages  in  the  book;  (4)  the 
agreement  in  form  and  arrangement  with  the  1516  map  in  the  same 
Wolfegg  volume,  which  is  especially  described  thereon  as  the  work  of 
Waldseemiiller.  The  following  passage  should  be  particularly  noted,  as 
it  is  desired  to  comment  thereon  in  our  subsequent  remarks : — 

**  The  map  of  the  world  of  1507  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  that  it 
represents  the  new  transalilantic  discoveries.  It  must  be  noted  that  we 
are  dealing  with  the  earliest  printed  map  showing  these  discoveries, 
and  also  the  earliest  map  in  which  the  name  of  America  is  given  to  the 
New  World.  Waldseemiiller,  as  he  proposed  in  the  *  Cosmographiad 
Introductio,'  has  given  this  name  to  the  southern  continent  of  the  New 
Worid.  Immediately  over  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  there  is  to  be  read 
here,  for  the  first  time,  the  word  *  America,'  later  on  to  attain  such  im 
portance." 

To  continue  Dr.  Wieser's  description  in  general.  The  polar  bight 
of  the  network  of  degrees  is  filled  in  with  two  inset  maps  representing 
the  old  world  and  the  new.  Next  to  them  are  placed  two  busts,  drawn 
with  true  artistic  fire,  Ptolemy  on  one  side,  and  Amerigo  Vespucci  on 
the  other.  These  two  plane  globes  are  the  very  two  maps,  the  subject 
of  so  much  discussion,  which  appear  in  Johann  de  Stobnicza's  *  Intro- 
ductio in  Ptholomei  Cosmographiam '  (Oraoow,  1512).  This  clears  up 
the  mystery  as  to  the  source  whence  the  Pole  himself  slavishly  copied  his 
two  hemispheres.  Now  we  need  no  longer  wonder  why  Glareanus  drew 
his  western  hemisphere  exactly  like  Stobnicza,  for  his  two  maps  can 
also  be  traced  back  to  the  same  original.  An  examination  of  the  large 
map  of  1507  with  its  two  insets  will  at  once  remind  the  reader  of  the  state- 
ment already  referred  to,  that  the  map  was  to  be  both  in  solido  and  in 
piano.  Dr.  Wieser  is  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  phrase  in 
soUdo  refers  to  the  two  small  inset  hemispheres,  with  which  conclusion  we 
concur.   The  various  interpretations  of  solido  have  already  been  discussed. 
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Dr.  Wieser  then  givee  an  equally  interesting  aooount  of  the  1516 
Carta  Marina^  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  as  spaoe  prohibits  dealing 
with  it  in  the  present  article,  since  it  is  desired  to  comment  on  what  is 
claimed  for  the  1507  map.  The  only  point  about  the  1516  map  that 
need  be  mentioned  here  is  that  it  omits  the  name  America,  which  Dr. 
Wieser  explains  as  follows :  "  From  the  narratives  of  voyages  accessible 
since  1507  WaldseemiiUer  had  learnt  that  Amerigo  Yespncci  was  not,  as 
he  had  hitherto  thought,  the  first  discorerer  of  the  New  World,  Con- 
sequently he  made  no  farther  use  of  the  name  which  he  himself  had 
proposed  for  the  new  continent.'*  In  conclusion.  Dr.  Wieser  states 
that  both  the  maps  are  to  be  made  accessible  to  students  by  exact  re- 
I«oductions  in  facsimile,  to  be  edited  by  Prof.  Fischer  and  himself. 

We  agree  in  the  main  with  the  opinions  and  deductions  expressed 
by  Dr.  Wieser  in  regard  to  the  maps  and  their  history.  But  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  desiring  to  challenge  the  great  historical  and 
gec^raphical  importance  of  Prof.  Fischer's  great  discovery,  there  are 
two  points  against  which  it  is  necessary  to  enter  a  friendly  caveat. 
These  points  are  the  stated  first  representation  in  print  of  the  New 
World  discoveries,  and  the  first  use  of  the  name  America  on  the  Wolfegg 
map  of  1507. 

In  face  of  the  definite  fact  that  the  name  of  America  for  the  new 
continent  was  first  suggested  in  the  Cosmographise  Introduction  published 
at  St.  Di6  in  April,  1507,  and  of  the  further  fact  that  the  name  has  now 
also  been  found  on  the  newly  discovered  map  made  to  accompany  that 
book,  he  would  appear  to  be  a  bold  man  who  attempted  to  assert  and 
prove  that  the  name  America  could  by  any  possibility  have  appeared 
on  an  earlier  map.  Yet  such  a  claim  is  seriously  made,  and  a  large 
amount  of  jprimd  facie  evidence  exhibited  in  support  of  it. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Henry  N.  Stevens,  of  Great 
Bussell  Street,  London  (son  of  the  late  Henry  Stevens  of  Vermont, 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  American 
history  and  cartography),  discovered,  inserted  in  an  imperfect  copy  of 
the  Strasburg  Ptolemy  of  1513,  a  map  of  the  world  entirely  different 
to  the  one  usually  found  in  the  supplement  of  that  work.  This  map 
had  all  the  appearance  of  being  the  prototype  of  the  usual  one,  although 
it  bore  the  name  America.  Mr.  Stevens,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  fiftther,  has  had  considerable  experience  in  early  maps  and 
globes  relating  to  America,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  cartographical 
rarities  which  have  passed  through  his  hands  in  the  way  of  business. 
He  devoted  much  of  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  his  America  map, 
but  it  was  not  for  some  years  that  he  was  able  to  bring  his  investi- 
gations to  anything  like  a  satisfactory  issue.  But  by  the  autumn  of 
1900  he  was  in  a  position  to  suggest  that  his  map  was  the  work  of 
Waldseem^er,  and  of  a  date  prior  to  the  first  issue  of  the  *  Cosmo- 
giaphise  Introductio.'     As  such,  it  was  believed  to  be  the  earliest 
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printed  map  that  had  yet  been  discovered,  showing  any  part  of  the 
New  World  discoveries  or  to  bear  the  name  America.  A  brief  report 
was  prepared  and  the  map  offered  for  sale  to  an  American  library, 
perhaps  one  of  the  richest  in  **  comer-stones  of  American  history." 
Mr.  Stevens  was  told  that  before  the  purchase  could  for  one  moment 
be  entertained,  the  strictest  investigation  must  take  place  by  an  inde- 
pendent American  expert,  who  would  be  instructed  to  enter  on  his 
task  with  an  adverse  mind.  The  expert  promptly  called  for  further 
detailed  information  on  certain  specified  points.  Throwing  all  business 
aside  for  nearly  three  months,  Mr.  Stevens  went  thoroughly  into  the 
whole  matter  afresh,  and  finally  drew  up  and  submitted  a  fresh  report 
in  the  shape  of  an  historical  essay  extending  to  over  200  closely  written 
folio  pages.  After  considerable  time  he  was  informed  that  it  was 
considered  he  had  fully  made  out  his  case,  and  the  purchase  for  the 
American  library  was  finally  concluded  in  May,  1901.  All  this  is 
mentioned  in  order  to  show  that  Mr.  Stevens's  arguments  have  already 
stood  one  exceptionally  severe  test.  His  report  was  returned  to  him 
with  critical  notes  and  suggestions  for  revision,  which  mostly  tended 
to  strengthen  the  arguments  in  support  of  his  contentions.  Mr.  Stevens, 
having  accordingly  revised  his  essay  at  his  leisure  during  the  summer 
of  1901,  was  on  the  point  of  sending  it  to  press  for  publication,  when 
the  first  announcement  of  Prof.  Fischer's  important  discovery  was 
made.  He  immediately  decided  to  withhold  the  manuscript  from  the 
press  until  it  was  ascertained  how  far  the  newly  discovered  maps 
would  affect  his  arguments.  It  was  not  till  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Wieser's  article  that  sufficient  details  were  obtainable  to  afford  Mr. 
Stevens  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  preliminary  opinion,  prior  to 
examining  the  maps  themselves. 

It  now  appears  that  the  maps  discovered  by  Prof.  Fischer  and  by 
Mr.  Stevens  are  entirely  different,  and  yet  both  presumably  the  work  of 
Waldseemtlller.  Mr.  Stevens  still  believes  his  to  be  the  earlier,  but 
until  he  has  seen  the  Wolfegg  maps  and  made  a  critical  examination  of 
the  internal  evidence  of  their  geographical  configurations  and  nomen- 
clature, he  prefers  not  to  express  an  absolutely  positive  opinion.  Yet 
the  evidence  he  produces  is  certainly  strong. 

In  order  that  independent  testimony  may  be  forthcoming  in  case  of 
need,  as  to  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Stevens  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Wolfegg  maps,  he  has  placed  his  essay  in  the  hands  of  the  writer 
and  his  colleague,  Mr.  G.  F.  Barwick,  assistant  keeper  of  Printed 
Books  in  the  British  Museum. 

Summed  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  Mr.  Stevens's  arguments  appear  to 
show,  in  the  first  place,  conclusively  that  his  map  was  the  prototype  of 
the  1513  Ptolemy  new  map  of  the  world,  and  not  tfice  versd.  Consequent 
on  that  proof,  he  immediately  arrives  at  the  definite  fact  that  a  map 
bearing  i^e  name  America  proved  to  be  prior  to  1513  must  of  necessity 
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be  the  earliest  yet  disooyered,  because  (until  the  disoovery  of  the 
Wolfegg  1507  map)  no  other  printed  map  or  globe  bearing  the  name 
America  is  definitely  known  to  be  earlier  than  1613.  Mr.  Stevens 
accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  the  name  Amt^rica  from  the  1513 
Ptolemy  map  by  a  precisely  similar  argument  to  that  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Wieser  in  accounting  for  the  elimination  of  the  name  from  the  1516 
Wolfegg  map. 

Working  backwards,  Mr.  Stevens,  by  skilful  analysis,  carries  the  date 
of  his  map  back  to  1506-7 — that  is  to  say,  to  a  time  prior  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  *  Cosmographiee  Introductio  *  in  April,  1507.  He  exhibits 
his  authorities  as  he  goes  along  for  every  definite  statement  made  or 
conjecture  offiMred.  The  argument  is  certainly  most  plausible,  for  he 
divides  his  analysis  into  seven  or  more  distinct  headings.  Thus  he 
examinee  the  map  from  the  separate  points  of  view  of  the  engraving, 
the  typography,  the  paper,  the  geographical  configurations,  the  nomen- 
clature, the  existing  historical  evidence  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
*  Gosmogiaphiso  Introductio,'  and  the  historical  evidence  subsequent  to 
the  publication  of  that  important  work.  Every  one  of  these  arguments 
focuses  back  to  the  date  of  1506-7  with  more  or  less  appearance  of 
certainty  and  probability.  In  the  more  obscure  cases  the  doctrine  of 
accumulative  probabilities  undoubtedly  adds  weight  to  the  cases  where 
the  evidence  is  more  conclusive  and  definite. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  Mr.  Stevens  nor  the  American  expert 
was  able  to  trace  any  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  map  was 
later  than  the  publication  of  the  '  Cosmographiae  Introductio.' 

BcTersing  the  argument  and  working  forward,  Mr.  Stevens  shows 
in  detail  that  a  new  edition  of  Ptolemy,  proposed  to  be  issued  at  St.  Di6, 
was  projected  as  &r  bskck  as  1505,  and  that  early  in  1507  we  have 
evidence  that  the  work  was  about  to  be  printed  at  St.  Di6  with 
Ptolemy's  maps  revised  and  some  new  ones  added.  It  seems  extremely 
probable  that  the  new  map  of  the  world  would  have  been  the  very  first 
to  have  been  undertaken  before  any  of  the  special  maps.  Definite 
evidence  exists  that  two  separate  maps  or  globes  showing  the  New 
World  discoveries  were  drawn,  if  not  printed,  prior  to  the  map  and 
globe  issued  with  the  '  Gosmographifld  Introductio.'  It  is  believed  that 
Mr.  Stevens's  prototype  of  the  1513  Ptolemy  map  is  one  of  the  two 
referred  to.  Nobody  could  say  for  certain  that  the  large  map  of  the 
* Cosmographisd  Introductio'  was  ever  printed  until  the  Wolfegg 
specimen  turned  up.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  as  probable  that  the 
earlier  map  was  also  printed  and  also  lost.  We  know  that  the  new 
edition  of  Ptolemy  was  for  some  reason  abandoned,  but  afterwards 
"  awakened  from  a  six  years'  slumber  "  and  completed  by  other  editors 
at  Strasburg  in  1513.  The  same  reasons  that  caused  the  Ptolemy  to 
be  abandoned  may  have  thrown  the  map  into  disuse,  for  when  the  work 
came  to  be  issued  in  1513  this  map  was  re-engraved  in  quite  a  different 
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manner.  It  is  probable  the  earlier  map  was  never  actually  published, 
and  that  Mr.  Stevens's  specimen  may  have  only  been  a  proof  impression. 

Considering  the  enormous  size  of  the  newly  disoovered  Wolfegg 
map  of  1507,  it  cannot  for  one  moment  be  supposed  that  WaldseemOller 
drew  so  large  a  map  as  a  first  effort.  Much  more  likely  that  he  first 
prepai*ed  a  map  of  reasonable  size,  perhaps  just  such  as  we  find  in  the 
1513  Ptolemy.  This  size  is  about  as  large  as  existing  presses  could 
print.  Very  definite  reasons  are  exhibited  for  believing  that  just  such 
a  map  actually  was  made,  but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  Mr.  Stevens  to 
reveal  all  the  points  of  his  arguments,  as  he  proposes  to  publish  his 
essay  as  soon  as  he  is  enabled  to  revise  it  by  any  new  deductions  to 
be  drawn  from  the  Wolfegg  maps.  But  a  very  strong  primd  facie  case 
seems  to  be  made  out  for  entering  a  friendly  caveat  against  the  claim 
of  the  Wolfegg  map  of  1507  to  be  the  first  to  show  the  western 
discoveries,  and  the  first  to  bear  the  name  America. 

After  all,  the  fact  of  there  being  an  earlier  map  than  that  of  the 
*  Cosmographisd  Introductio,'  showing  the  New  World  discoveries  and 
bearing  the  name  America  before  that  name  was  first  suggested  tn  prints 
is  by  no  means  so  paradoxical  as  at  first  sight  appears.  We  know  that  the 
members  of  the  St.  Di6  Gymnase  were  thorough  believers  in  Yespucius, 
for  had  not  Bingman  edited  and  printed  at  Strasburg  as  early  as  1505 
the  Yespucian  tract,  '  De  era  antarctica  *  ?  The  reprinting  of  the  four 
voyages  of  Yespucius  as  a  supplement  to  the  '  Cosmographiad  Intro- 
ductio ; '  the  frequent  mention  of  him  in  the  work  itself ;  the  fact  of  his 
portrait  appearing  on  the  newly  discovered  Wolfegg  maps,  all  tend  to 
prove  the  Yespucian  tendencies  of  Waldseemtiller  and  his  associates.  It 
is,  therefore,  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  suggestion  of  the  name  of 
America  for  the  New  World  only  materialized  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  book  containing  that  suggestion  was  first  published.  It  is  perfectly 
feasible  and  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  idea  may  have  occurred  to 
them  at  any  time  between  1505  and  1507,  but  was  only  made  public 
when  it  first  appeared  in  print.  It  is  also  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  it  may  even  have  been  intended  to  make  the  suggestion 
in  the  new  edition  of  Ptolemy,  which  we  know  was  in  preparation  prior 
to  the  *  CosmographisB  Introductio,'  but  never  completed  at  St.  D16. 
Mr.  Stevens  thinks  it  quite  possible  that  the  matter  in  the  Cosmo- 
graphiaa  Introductio '  may  even  have  been  the  new  matter  originally 
intended  for  the  new  edition  of  Ptolemy.  This  would  account  for  the 
sudden  abandoning  of  the  Ptolemy  and  the  issue  of  the  *  CosmographisB 
Introductio '  in  its  place.  If  this  suggestion  as  to  the  new  edition  of 
Ptolemy  has  any  force,  it  would  also  account  for  the  name  America 
being  found  on  a  map  which  is  undoubtedly  the  prototype  of  the  world 
map  in  the  edition  of  Ptolemy  of  1513,  which  the  editors  tell  us  was 
originally  commenced  amidst  the  crags  of  the  Yosges  mountains  (i.e. 
St.  Di6)  six  years  before.    It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Stevens  may  deduce 
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Bome  further  eyidenoe  on  this  point  from  an  examination  of  the  Wolfegg 
maps. 

Meanwhile,  the  very  size  of  the  Wolfegg  1507  map  points  dearly  to 
the  theory  of  an  earlier  map,  showing  the  western  disooveries  and 
bearing  the  word  America ;  for  the  work  of  drawing,  engraving,  and 
printing  a  thousand  maps  of  twelve  large  sheets  must  have  taken 
a  very  considerable  time,  not  to  mention  the  printing  of  the  book. 
All  this  time  the  name  America  must  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
Waldseemiiller  and  his  associates,  for  before  the  book  was  printed  it 
must  have  been  written,  and  before  the  large  map  was  printed  it  had  to 
be  engraved,  before  it  was  engraved  it  had  to  be  drawn,  before  it  was 
drawn  it  had  to  be  thought  out,  and  it  was  professedly  prepared  on 
Yeepudan  information.  Thus  the  name  of  Americus  Yespuclus  must 
have  been  constantly  before  them  for  at  least  many  months  prior  to  the 
publication  of  their  large  map  and  accompanying  book. 

We  shall  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  appearance  of  the 
promised  facsimiles  of  the  Wolfegg  maps,  and  the  further  descriptive 
matter  by  the  joint  editors.  Dr.  Wieser  and  Prof.  Fischer.  Considerable 
interest  will  no  doubt  also  be  aroused  by  Mr.  Stevens's  book,  and  we 
anticipate  that  the  rival  claims  to  the  first  use  of  the  name  America, 
and  the  first  representation  in  print  of  the  New  World  discoveries,  will 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  by  causing  the  whole  subject  to 
be  thoroughly  reinvestigated. 

If  Mr.  Stevens  is  not  able  to  establish  the  priority  of  his  map,  the 
interesting  point  will  then  have  to  be  decided  as  to  when  and  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  it  came  to  be  produced  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  '  CosmographiaB  Introductio,'  for  at  present  no  evidence 
whatever  seems  to  be  forthcoming  on  that  point.  The  suggestion  that 
the  map  is  really  the  prototype  of  that  in  the  1513  Ptolemy,  made  when 
that  work  was  in  progress  at  St.  Di6  in  1506-7,  is  by  no  means  without 
parallel,  for  Mr.  Stevens  has  found  a  precisely  similar  circumstance 
with  regard  to  the  TJlm  Ptolemy  of  1482.  When  examining  last 
summer  a  copy  of  that  work  which  contained  some  curious  variations 
not  yet  found  in  any  other  copy,  although  more  than  twenty  have  already 
been  examined,  he  discovered  that  the  world  map  was  entirely  different 
to  the  one  usually  found  in  either  the  1482  or  1486  editions.  This 
proved  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  usual  map,  re-engraved  probably  for 
the  alterations  in  the  East  Indies.  It  may  possibly  turn  out  to  be  the 
very  earliest  printed  map  of  the  world  drawn  on  modem  geographical 
conceptions. 
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THE  MONTHLY  RECORD. 

SVBOPE. 

The  Veokar  CanaL — ^The  questioa  of  the  dredging  and  canalization  of  the 
Neckar  from  Esslingen  to  its  junction  with  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim,  which  has 
long  been  contemplated,  has  lately  adv/tnced  a  further  stage.  The  committee 
appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the  project,  after  three  years'  investigation  and 
full  surveys,  have  issued  a  report,  recommending  the  plan  as  practicable,  and  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  construction  at  £2,000,000  to  £2,500,000  sterling.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  various  locks  would  render  an  amount  of  water-power  available  which  is 
valued  at  £1,300,000.  The  probable  reduction  in  freights  would  amount  to  about 
50  per  cent,  for  the  distance  Mannheim  to  Heilbronn,  and  to  about  30  per  cent,  from 
the  latter  place  to  Cannstadt.  The  Government  is  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  project,  and  has  submitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Baden  Government, 
without  whose  co-operation  the  canal  cannot  be  undertaken.  The  utilisation  of 
rivers  as  a  means  of  cheap  transport  has  of  late  become  an  important  feature  in 
Germany,  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  river  and  canal-boats  now  surpasses 
that  of  the  sea-going  vessels  by  nearly  one  million  tons.  The  cost  of  transport  on 
German  waterways  has  in  consequence  greatly  diminished,  and  is  now  something 
less  than  one  farthing  per  ton  per  mile. 

Origin  of  the  Valleyi  of  the  Wettem  Alpi.— Prof.  Lugeon  of  Lausanne 
gives  a  long'abstract  of  his  memoir,  which  gained  the  Ghty  prize  of  the  Institute  of 
France  in  1900,  in  the  Annettes  de  Geograpkie  for  July  and  November,  1901.  All 
the  great  Alpine  river-systems  from  the  Enns  in  the  east  to  the  Drac  in  the  west, 
can  be  divided  into  three  parts :  (1)  the  upper  tributaries  flowing  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  range  and  parallel  to  each  other  into  (2)  the  great  longitudinal 
valleys,  from  which  the  rivers  pass  beyond  the  mountains  by  (3)  transverse  valleys 
at  right  angles  to  (2).  The  transverse  valleys  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  purely 
superimposed.  In  the  early  history  of  a  chain  the  foldings  were  much  less  marked 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  the  primitive  surface  possessed  a  fairly  uniform  relief 
revealing  the  general  arrangement  of  the  chain,  i.e.  roughly  parallel  to  the  present 
lines  of  greatest  elevation.  In  it  were  many  lakes  filling  the  basins.  These  were 
joined  by  consequent  streams  which  left  the  chain  at  right  angles  to  its  direction 
along  the  greatest  slopes.  As  erosion  progressed  the  number  of  these  would 
diminish,  and  they  would  be  separated  by  parallel  ridges,  which  would  approach 
the  more  closely  to  a  stream  the  less  it  was  incised  if  all  the  streams  were  im- 
influenced  by  the  underlying  structure.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  Alps,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  structural  surfkoe  had  a  series  of  transverse 
depressions  more  or  less  distant  from  each  other,  whose  length  and  depth 
would  in  the  long  run  determine  valleys  more  or  less  important,  such  as  those 
which  exist  to-day.  The  greater  part  of  the  memoir  is  devoted  to  an  ex- 
amination of  such  transverse  valleys,  (a)  The  valleys  are  examined  of  the  sub- 
Alpine  regions,  of  the  Bauges  and  Genevois,  of  Chartreuse  and  Grenoble,  when 
the  valleys  cut  across  the  fold  normally  or  obliquely.  The  case  of  the  Gh^ran 
(in  the  Bauges)  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  transverse  valleys  coinciding 
with  a  sinking  in  the  axis  of  upfolding,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  reconstruction 
of  the  sur£eu>e  of  the  Lower  Urgonian,  supposing  that  no  erosion  had  affected  it, 
and  that  the  overlying  rock  had  been  removed,  as  well  as  by  sections  and  a  sketch 
of  the  valley,  which  illustrates  Prof.  Lugeon's  contention.  The  Bauges  and  the 
Genevois  are  structurally  similar,  but  the  folds  of  the  Genevois  preserve  their 
Urgonian  carapace,  and  are  a  great  contrast  to  the  Bauges,  where  as  a  rule  this 
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has  been  removed,  and  the  whole  country  has  been  subjected  to  much  greater 
denudation  owing  to  its  having  been  1000  to  1800  feet  higher  than  the  Qenevoii. 
Here  is  an  excellent  example  of  two  phases  of  drainage  in  regions  of  similar 
itructure,  under  practically  identical  climatic  conditions,  but  the  one  more  ele- 
vated and  with  steeper  slopes  to  its  base-level  than  the  other,  and  tho^fore 
mtae  completely  eroded.  This  is  not  a  case  of  older  and  younger,  but  of  earlier 
and  later  phases  in  an  erosion  cycle,  and  illustrates  the  disadvantage  of  employing 
the  terms  old  and  young  to  characterize  late  and  early  phases  of  the  erosion  cycle. 
In  the  case  of  the  transverse  valley  of  the  Isdre  from  Grenoble  to  Moirans,  after 
crossing  synclinal  parts  of  a  series  of  anticlines  and  synclioes^  the  river  crosses  the 
Eobaillon  upfold  at  a  slightly  upturned  part  of  the  fold.  This  the  author  explains 
as  a  case  of  super! mpositioD.  Another  case,  which  Prof.  Lugeon  finds  more  difficult 
to  explain,  is  that  of  the  Gh^ran,  where  it  flows  across  the  Semnos  ridge,  it  is  true 
almost  at  the  minimum  point  of  the  anticlinal  axis,  instead  of  following  the  longi- 
tudinal valley  oi  Leschanx.  He  inclines  to  explain  it  as  a  superimposed  valley. 
Qi)  The  valleys  of  Ghablais  and  of  the  Arve  are  next  studied.  The  lower  Dranse 
crosses  the  anticlinal  axis  at  downward  inflexion,  but  higher  up  the  valleys  are 
superimposed  on  the  mass  of  La  Brdche,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Giffre  and  the  Arve 
are  also  superimposed.  Prof.  Lugeon  concludes  that,  speaking  generally,  the  valleys 
bear  no  relationship  to  the  foldings  in  regions  where  these  are  covered  over  or  where 
the  overthrust  areas  have  not  been  subjected  to  internal  foldings  posterior  to  their 
displaoMBMit.  (c)  The  valley  of  the  Rhone,  from  Martigny  to  the  Lake  of  Oeneva, 
crosses  the  crystalline  axis  where  it  is  narrowest,  the  sub-Alpine  limestones 
where  it  is  wider,  bnt  here  it  is  bounded  by  almost  vertical  though  lower  walls, 
and  the  pro-Alps  where  it  is  wider  and  bounded  by  much  gentler  slopes.  In  this 
lower  part  the  valley  coincides  with  down-bendings  of  the  anticlinal  axis,  but 
above  Bex  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  valley  is  superimposed.  The  second 
chapter  of  the  memoir  deals  with  the  great  longitudinal  valleys,  which  the  author 
regards  as  subsequent,  helped  either  by  structural  conditions  (synclinal  valleys)  or 
by  the  relative  ease  of  erosion  of  certain  outcrops  (monoclinal  valleys).  Each  of 
the  great  exterior  transverse  valleys  is  but  a  continuation  of  an  interior  transverse 
valley,  e.g.  Dranse  de  Bagnes-Rhone,  Doron-Ie^e,  Arc-Ch^ran,  Allevard-Chambery 
depression.  The  longitudinal  valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Arve  are  synclinal, 
or  else  monoclinal  derived  from  the  synclinal.  The  most  remarkable  illustration 
is  the  great  depression  of  the  Gr^iivaudan,  along  which  the  Ie^  flows.  It  is  not 
purely  synclinal,  and  the  valley  cuts  the  fold  axes  obliquely,  and  is  superimposed. 
Vrof.  Lugeon  points  out  how  the  rivers  embedded  in  the  Dogger  and  Lias  were  flrst 
superimposed  by  virtue  of  the  primitive  structural  surOace,  abandoned  their  original 
directions,  and  by  regressive  erosion  and  glacial  action  formed  the  present  region 
of  longitudinal  valleys  above  these  rocks  on  the  margin  of  the  crystalline  region. 

The  Height  of  Etna. — A  note  in  the  Qeographische  Zeitschri/t  states  that 
during  the  geodetic  measurements  carried  out  in  1900  between  Sicily  and  Malta, 
the  present  height  of  Etna  was  accurately  determined  and  found  to  be  3279  metres 
(10,758  feet),  as  compared  with  3313  metres  (10,870  feet),  the  height  which  has 
hitherto  been  assigned  to  it.  Like  all  active  or  partially  active  volcanoes,  the 
height  is  of  course  liable  to  slight  variations  from  accumulations  of  ejected  matter. 
The  greatest  width  of  the  crater  was  17,290  feet,  and  its  depth  827  feet. 

Exploration  of  the  Scutari  Lake.— Soundings  in  the  Scutari  lake  were 
first  made  by  Austrian  officers,  and  later  by  Prof,  Kurt  Hassert.  Out  of  seventy 
soundings  the  greatest  depth  obtained  was  7  metres  (23  feet),  and  the  data  were 
included  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  map  of  Montenegro  (scale  1 :  75,000).  During 
the  summer  of  1901  Pro!  Gvijc  has  had  an  opportunity  of  more  folly  exploring 
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this  lake  by  means  of  240  new  soundings,  with  the  following  resolts.  Close  to  the 
steep  south-western  margin  are  over  a  dozen  deep  holes  of  the  kind  found  by 
Andr^  Delebecque  ia  tbe  Lao  d^Annecy.  The  deepest  of  these,  near  the  village  of 
Eadus,  attuns  a  depth  of  44  metres  (144  feet).  Aooording  to  Austrian  measure- 
ments, the  surface  of  the  lake  is  6  metres  (20  feet)  above  the  sea,  hence  its  deepest 
point  is  38  metres  (124  feet)  below  sea-level.  Not  only  in  these  holes,  but 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  bottom,  the  water  of  the  lake  is  ground-water.  As 
prediluvial  (neogene)  deposits  are  not  found  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
follows  that  the  Scutari  lake  must  first  have  come  into  existence  in  the  diluvial 
period,  and  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bottom  must  have  reached  its 
maximum  depression  of  44  metres  since  that  time.  Tbe  Scutari  lake  is  class  fied 
as  a  permanently  inundated  **  Earstpolje."  As  Gvijio  has  observed,  a  whole  series 
of  such  **  Earstpoljen  **  indicates  a  diluvial  subsidence  in  the  south-west  or 
Adriatic  region,  as  part  of  the  morphological  history  of  Southern  Europe. 

French  Scientific  Expedition  in  Crete. — An  important  expedition  for 
the  study  of  the  geology  and  physical  geography  of  Crete  left  France  early  in 
1901,  under  MM.  Ardaillon  and  Gayeux,  the  former  professor  of  geography  at 
the  University  of  Lille,  the  latter  a  member  of  the  stafif  of  the  "  £x)le  dee  Mines.*' 
A  preliminary  account  of  the  work  of  the  first  five  months  was  given  in  tbe 
Annales  de  Geographie  for  November  last.  On  the  way  out  the  travellers  paid 
a  visit  to  Attica  and  Argolis,  and  were  successful  in  re-discovering  the  fossilifer- 
ous  strata  described  by  tbe  Morea  Expedition,  but  of  which  the  very  existence 
has  since  been  denied.  They  also  made  an  interesting  study  of  the  changes 
in  the  coast-line  and  the  age  of  the  plain  of  Argos.  In  Crete  the  part  chosen 
as  the  first  sphere  of  operations  was  the  western  quarter  of  the  island,  the 
geology  of  which  was  all  but  unknown,  the  strata  being  reported  to  be  with- 
out fossils.  Many  fosslliferous  deposits  were,  however,  discovered,  and  the  result 
was  to  show  that  from  the  Permian  to  the  Pliocene  the  series  of  formations 
is  complete,  apart  from  a  vast  gap  from  the  Lower  Jurassic  to  the  Lower  Cre- 
taceous. The  attempt  to  decipher  the  tectonic  relations  between  Crete  and  the 
Peloponnesus  proved  beset  with  difficulties,  and  no  definite  hypothesis  can  yet  be 
put  forward.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  Grabusa  peuinsula  is  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  of  Messenia,  while  that  of  Spada  is  the  representative  of  Taygetus. 
The  interior  mountains  are  composed  of  folds  running  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, not,  as  seems  at  first  sight,  from  west  to  east.  The  present  topographic  forms 
have  also  been  fully  studied  in  their  relation  to  the  structure  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  while  topographic  surveys  have  been  made  as  well  as  investigations  as  to  the 
displacement  of  the  coast-line  during  the  historic  era,  in  regard  to  which  the  con- 
clusions of  Captain  Spratt  are  said  to  have  proved  ill-foimded. 


Artesian  Poi libilities  in  India. — The  question  of  a  possible  extension  of  a 
system  of  artesian  borings  in  India  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Vredenburg,  of  the  (Geo- 
logical Survey  of  India,  in  the  Memoirs  of  that  department  (vol.  32,  part  2).  The 
larger  part  of  the  paper  deals  with  recent  experiments  in  various  districts,  but  the 
introductory  section  supplies  a  valuable  review  of  the  subject  of  artesian  water- 
supply  in  general,  with  a  clear  statement  of  the  true  scope  and  the  limitations  of 
this  method.  After  pointing  out  that  artesian  resources  are  of  special  value  in 
deserts,  as  rendering  possible  a  limited  amount  of  cultivation  in  districts  that  must 
otherwise  be  entirely  barren,  the  author  shows  their  comparative  inefficiency  in  more 
humid  regions,  where  any  possible  artesian  supply  must  bear  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  that  derived  in  normal  years  from  the  local  rainfall.    It  is  in  the  regions 
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wbere  the  rainfall  ia  ordinary  yean  is  jast  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  agricultore, 
that  a  store  to  be  drawn  upon  in  exceptional  years  is  most  needed  if  famine  in 
India  is  to  be  prevented  in  future.  Such  a  store,  howeyer,  cannot  be  supplied 
by  artesian  borings,  even  in  the  districts  most  favourably  placed  by  the  nature 
of  the  geological  formations.  In  India  there  nowhere  exist  conditions  so  favour- 
able as  those  found  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  even  here  the 
limited  capabilities  of  artesian  supplies  have  been  insisted  on  by  so  competent  an 
authority  as  Major  Powell,  who  has  stated  that  "  if  all  the  artesian  wells  in  the 
world  that  are  used  for  irrigation  were  assembled  in  one  county  of  Dakota,  they 
would  not  irrigate  that  county."  More  is  to  be  expected  in  India  from  an  extension 
of  the  system  of  wells  supplied  by  •'  ground- water ;  **  but  it  is  to  the  development  of 
the  tank  and  canal  system  that  the  country  must  look  for  future  prevention  of 
famines.  Although  unimportaot  from  the  point  of  view  of  irrigation,  artesian 
reservoirs  may  still  be  of  great  use  for  other  important  purposes,  such  as  for 
manufacturing  or  for  a  drinking-water  supply.  Certainly  India  possesses  no  such 
reservoir  comparable,  to  the  Dakota  sandstone  of  North  America,  but  the  geological 
features  are  still  too  imperfectly  known  to  permit  a  verdict  as  to  the  possibilities 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  *'  Deccan  trap,"  "  Vindhyan,"  and  the  alluvial  for- 
mations of  the  Qangetlc  plain  are  mentioned  as  special  fields  for  examination  as 
regards  artesian  supply.  Comparatively  little  has  been  done  since  the  question  was 
reviewed  by  Mr.  MedHcott  in  1881,  and  of  the  experiments  described  in  the  second 
part  of  the  paper  those  at  Qnetta  have  so  fu  given  the  most  successful  results, 

Bailwayi  in  India,  1900.— We  leam  from  the  Administration  Report  on  the 
railways  in  India  for  the  calendar  year  1900,  that  during  this  period  1237  miles  of 
railway  were  completed  and  opened  for  traffic,  bringing  the  total  mileage  open  at 
the  dose  of  the  year  up  to  24,707  miles.  The  principal  railways  opened  were  the 
Bengal-N&gpur  railway, on  the  6  feet  6  inches  gauge,  through  to  Howrah,  giving  direct 
communication  by  the  east  coast  route  between  Howrah  and  Madras  and  southern 
India,  and  between  Howrah  and  Bombay ;  the  Moradabad-Ghaziabad  railway,  on 
the  5  feet  6  inches  gauge,  giving  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  railway  direct  access  to  the 
important  trade  centre  of  Delhi ;  the  Hyderabad-G6ddvari  valley  railway,  on  the 
3  feet  3f  inches  gauge,  giving  a  more  direct  line  between  the  Nizam's  dominions  and 
Central  and  Northern  India ;  the  metre-gauge  line,  connecting  Sind  with  Rajpu- 
tane,  and  giving  direct  communication  between  these  provinces.  Surveys  were 
made  for  several  new  lines  of  railway.  A  large  increase  is  noticeable  in  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  during  1900,  which  is  pointed  out  as  being  partly  due  to  the 
migrations  caused  by  plague  and  famine,  and  partly  to  a  natural  development  of 
the  traffic  and  the  opening  of  new  lines  of  railway.  There  was  also  an  increased 
goods  traffic  in  1900  over  1899.  The  principal  increase  was  under  general  in 
merchandise,  which  largely  consisted  of  food-stuffs  moved  long  distances  in  conse- 
quence of  famine ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  movement  of  cotton  fell,  since  the  area 
affected  by  famine  contained  the  best  cotton  districts  in  India.  Indian  coal  is  said 
to  be  fast  displacing  foreign  coal  on  Indian  railways.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history.of  Indian  railways,  there  was  in  the  year  1900  a  surplus  to  the  State  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  amoanting  to  nearly  8J  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  report  contains  a 
map  of  the  railway  system  of  India  corrected  up  to  April  30, 1901,  and  a  diagranu 

AfOent  of  Chinong  Tahan. — At  least  three  attempts  to  scale  Gunong  Tahan, 
the  third  by  Mr.  Skeat  of  the  Cambridge  Expedition,  who  became  so  ill  that  he  was 
oldigcd  to  turn  back,  have  met  with  failnre,  but  Mr.  John  Waterstradt  has  at  last 
succeeded  in  making  the  ascent.  The  Straits  Times  for  November  29  last 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  journey.  Starting  early  in  last  May,  a 
journey  of  a  month  up  the  Lebeh  branch  of  the  Eelantan  river  brought  Mr. 
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Waterstradt  to  a  mounUun  which  be  had  supposed  to  be  Gonong  Tahan,  but 
which  the  natives  told  him  was  Ganong  Siam.  This  was  about  5C00  feet  high, 
and  from  its  summit  Mr.  Waterstradt  saw  what  was  reported  to  be  the  real  Gunong 
Tahan.  In  order  to  reach  this  latter  peak  he  had  to  return  to  the  coast  and  ascend 
the  Sungei  Ghtlas  branch  of  the  rlyer,  only  to  find  that  he  had  reached  another 
GuDODg  Siam,  some  6000  feet  high.  From  the  top  of  this,  however,  the  real 
Gunong  Tahan  was  at  last  seen,  and  Mr.  Waterstradt  was  able  to  march  at  once 
towards  it.  He  first  tried  whether  an  ascent  from  the  Panang  side  was  not  after 
all  possible,  but  after  climbiDg  some  4000  feet,  he  was  confronted  by  an  impassable 
wall  of  rock,  down  which  a  magnificent  waterfall  fell  at  least  200  feet  into  the 
Tahan  river.  On  the  north  or  Kelantan  side,  however,  the  ascent  was  found  to 
present  comparatively  few  difficulties,  thougb,  owing  to  the  almost  impenetrable 
character  of  the  Jungle,  it  took  four  days  to  climb  the  7500  or  8000  feet  which, 
much  to  his  disappointment,  Mr.  Waterstradt  found  to  be  the  greatest  altitude  of 
the  mountun.  Mr.  Waterstradt  stayed  at  the  top  of  Gunong  Tahan  for  a  fortnight, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  observations  describes  the  mountain  as  consisting  of  three 
separate  ridges  rnnning  from  east  to  west,  with  deep  gullies  between.  The  middle 
ridge  is  the  highest.  Very  small  shrubs  and  trees,  covered  with  moss,  are  found  at 
the  top.  Kain  fell  almost  incessantly  during  the  fortnight,  and  the  Malays  suffered 
greatly  from  the  cold,  the  temperature  averaging  60^  The  native  tradition  is  that 
the  top  of  Gunong  Tahan  is  a  mass  of  gold,  and  Mr.  Waterstradt  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  mountain  is  well  worth  prospecting.  Numbers  of  elephants  were  seen  at 
the  base,  but  on  the  mountain  itself  only  a  very  few  small  birds.  The  return 
journey  entailed  terrible  suffering  on  all  the  party,  but  Mr.  Waterstradt  succeeded 
in  getting  to  Singapore  fine  collections  of  birds,  insects,  and  land-shells,  including 
several  new  specimens. 

Eydrographioal  Expedition  to  Indo-China.— It  has  lately  been  announced 
by  the  Politique  ColonicUe  that  an  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Lieut  H^ron, 
and  including  several  other  officers  on  its  staff^  was  to  leave  Marseilles  for  Indo- 
China  on  January  12.  Its  object  is  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  coasts  of  Indo- 
Chioa  by  accurate  surveys,  and  to  study  the  distribution  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
in  that  region,  besides  carrying  out  general  investigations  in  matters  relating  to 
hydrography  and  navigation.    It  sails  under  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  Marine. 

Ascent  of  the  Tang-tse  Bapids  by  a  French  Onnboat— We  leam  from 
the  Tour  du  Monde  (No  2, 1902)  that  the  rapids  of  the  Tang-tse  were  successfully 
ascended  last  October  by  the  French  gunboat  Olry,  in  command  of  Lieut.  Hourst, 
who  is  thus  putting  to  good  use,  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  experience  of 
river-navigation  gained  by  him  during  his  perilous  descent  of  the  Niger.  It  is 
incorrectly  stated  in  the  paper  referrred  to  that  no  vessel  had  previously  made  the 
ascent.  Lieut.  Hourst's  mission  will,  it  is  expected,  take  him  into  the  western 
provinces  of  China,  possibly  including  Yunnan. 

Btrnctnre  and  Diyisioni  of  the  Coaet  of  Eaitem  Asia.— Baron  von 
Richthofen  has  published  the  second  of  his  studies  on  the  G^morphology  of 
Eastern  Asia  in  the  8iteung$berichte  of  the  Prussian  Academy  (1901,  No.  zxxvL 
pp.  782-808).  The  first,  noticed  in  the  Geographical  Journal,  showed  how,  from 
Cape  Deahnoreff  to  Yunnan,  the  margin  of  the  Asiatic  plateau  was  due  to  an  alter- 
nation of  north-south  and  east-west  fractures,  the  former  discordant,  the  latter  con* 
oordant,  with  the  feature  lines  of  the  plateau.  When  the  fact  that  the  coast-line 
does  not  necessarily  trace  out  a  structural  boundary  is  allowed  for,  a  similar 
alternation  of  fractures  can  be  traced  from  Gishiga  bay,  62^  N.,  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  to  Cape  St.  Jacques,  east  of  the  Mekong  delta.  The 
following  divisions  may  be  distinguished :    (1)  The  Stanovoi  coast  from  Gishiga 
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bay  to  the  month  of  the  XJd,  attached  by  the  ahort  atretoh  of  tranaverae  Tugor 
coaat  to  (2)  the  Tungua  coaat  from  Cape  Alexander,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
AmoTy  to  the  former  ialand,  now  peninsula,  of  Khodo,  or  Hodo,  ahown  on  the  new 
Stieler  map  as  doee  to  Hamheung,  but  given  by  Riohthofen  aa  50  kilometrea  to 
the  Bouth-weet  of  that  place.  A  great  rift  occurs  in  thia  coast  between  Gapea 
PoYorotnyi  and  Mong-pai-kot  (Boltin,  or  Bruat).  (8)  The  Korea  coaat,  from  Port 
Lazareflf  (W5naan)  to  the  cape  eaat  of  Fusan,  and  probably  by  Quelpart  island  to 
the  Saddle  group  in  the  Hangcboa  bay.  The  aouthem  sunken  region  is  the 
boundary  of  the  Yellow  sea.  (4)  The  China  coast,  from  the  Saddle  islands  to  the 
north  of  the  Bed  Biver  delta,  broken  by  the  Laiohou  peninsula.  (5)  The  Annam 
coaat  firom  Yinh  to  Cape  St.  Jacques.  Thete  are  explained  by  two  series  of  sink- 
ing on  the  Pacific  side,  the  earlier,  perhapa  not  younger  than  the  arohttan  foldings 
in  the  case  of  the  Tungns  coaat,  cauaed  the  eaat  and  west  fractures ;  and  that  at  a 
later  period,  probably  not  earlier  than  the  Triaa,  caused  the  meridional  faultings. 

The  Bikhota-alin  are  described  in  the  aboye  paper  from  accounts  by  lyanoff 
and  Biits^Tich  {Comite  OM.  de  Bus$ie,  1900,  pp.  109-198).  They  consist  of  a 
soccession  of  steep  bare  ridges  rising  above  pine-coyered  valleys,  all  running  south- 
south-west  to  north* north-east  The  longitudinal  furrows  are  here  and  there  joined 
by  transverse  gapa  which  have  valley  divides,  and  the  main  water-parting  does  not 
fdlow  one  definite  ridge.  The  rivers  running  to  the  Usuri  and  Amur  are  from 
three  to  six  times  as  long  as  those  flowing  directly  to  the  sea.  The  higheat  part 
is  composed  of  arohasan  rocks,  which  are  folded,  but  the  longitudinal  furrows  are 
due  to  fractures.  Coal  is  found  in  the  Jurassic  rocks.  The  Miocene  strata,  con- 
taining lignite,  lie  horiaontally ;  all  others  are  disturbed.  The  coast  is  concordant, 
steep  and  lofty  as  far  aouth  as  Vladimir  bay,  beyond  which  it  cuts  the  grain  of 
the  land  obliquely,  and  small  rias  are  found,  but  do  not  form  good  harbours. 

Retam  of  the  Jeilip  Bxpedition.— The  members  of  this  expedition,  which, 
as  oar  readera  are  aware,  was  organized  by  the  New  York  Natural  History  Museum 
with  the  means  placed  at  its  disposal  by  Mr.  Jesup,  returned  through  Europe  from 
Korth-Eastem  Siberia  in  November  last.  A  short  account  of  the  work  accomplished, 
taken  from  the  Bussian  Viedamosti,  is  given  in  a  recent  number  of  Globus  (vol. 
Ixxx.  No.  21).  During  fourteen  months  the  expedition  traversed  Northern 
Kamchatka,  the  Anadyr  region,  and  other  parts  of  North-East  Asia,  making  ex- 
tensive ethnological  observations  on  the  Chukohes,  Eskimo,  Koriaks,  Kamchadales 
and  Lamuta,  and  securing  valuable  collections,  both  ethnological  and  soologicaL 
The  linguistic  material  collected  is  sufficient  to  permit  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
parative grammar  of  the  Chukche,  Eoriak,  and  Eskimo  languages.  According  to 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Bogoras,  one  of  the  Bussian  members  of  the  expedition, 
the  Chukches,  Koriaks,  and  Elamchadales  are  connected  by  their  folk-lore  and 
language  witb  the  North  American  Indians,  bat  not  with  the  Eskimo.  Kamchatka 
is  now  almost  entirely  Bussianized,  the  native  language  being  spoken  in  six  or 
seven  villages  only.  The  second  Bussian  representative,  Jochelson,  did  not  return 
with  the  rest,  having  stopped  to  visit  the  Yakuts  on  the  way  home. 

Herts'!  Mammoth  Expedition. — A  welcome  piece  of  news  is  a  telegram 
received  from  Yakutsk,  about  the  expedition  which  was  sent  out  last  summer 
by  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Science  for  the  examination  of  a  mammoth 
corpse  discovered  in  the  district  of  Kolymsk.  The  telegram,  dated  *'  Yakutsk, 
December  15  (28),  1901,"  runs  as  follows :  **  The  expedition  which  was  sent  out  by 
the  Academy  of  Science  for  the  exploration  of  the  mammoth  discovered  in  the 
district  of  Kolymsk,  under  zoologist  Hertz,  has  reached  Sredne  Kolymsk,  after 
having  experienced  very  great  difficulties,  bringing  with  it  the  mammoth.  It 
was  found,  on  examination  of  the  corpse,  that  the  animal  was  a  male,  middle-aged. 
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Its  skeleton  and  skin,  with  few  exceptions,  were  found  complete.  Tail  short,  and 
covered  with  long  hair.  In  the  stomach,  between  the  teeth,  and  on  the  tongue, 
the  remains  of  undigested  food  were  found.  The  recoyered  parts  of  the  mammoth 
are  being  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg  in  a  frozen  state." 

The  Trans-Siberian  Bailway. — The  laying  of  the  last  rail  of  the  gr«>at 
Trans-Siberian  railway  took  place  early  in  November  last,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
through  communication  with  the  Pacific  coast  will  shortly  be  established,  though 
much  stiU  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  ballasting,  etc.,  before  the  line  can  be 
in  thoroiigh  working  order. 

ATBIOiu 

Connt  Wickenbiirg*8  Journey  from  Jibuti  to  Lamu.— Count  Wicken- 
burg,  whose  journeys  in  Somaliland  a  few  years  back  were  referred  to  at  the  time 
in  the  Journal,  sends  us  an  account  of  an  expedition  recently  carried  out  by  him 
from  Abyssinia  to  the  Rendile  country  and  on  to  the  coast  at  Lamu  by  way  of 
the  Lorian  swamp,  across  one  of  the  largest  remaining  blanks  in  our  map  of  East 
Africa.  From  Balchi,  some  40  miles  east  of  Addis  Abbaba,  which  was  left  on 
April  21, 1901,  the  traveller  went  south  by  the  chain  of  lakes  explored  by  Wellby, 
Erlanger,  Neumann,  and  others,  to  Stefanie,  passing  through  the  Eonso  country 
inhabited  by  an  industrious  population  which  has  built  regular  walled  towns. 
Like  other  recent  travellers,  Count  Wickenburg  found  abundant  signs  of  the  drying 
up  of  Lake  Stefanie,  only  the  northern  part  containing  water.  Hence,  after  a  visit 
had  been  paid  to  Lake  Rudolf,  a  start  was  made  on  July  27,  for  the  exploration  of 
the  country  lying  between  Rudolf  and  the  Lorian  swamp— the  main  object  of  the 
expedition.  After  crossing  the  mountains  south  of  Stefanie,  the  count  traversed 
uninhabited  plaios  which  became  more  and  more  arid  until  they  took  the  form  of 
a  desert  covered  with  huge  black  rocks.  On  August  8  water  was  at  last  found  in 
a  mountain  range  named  Huri,  about  50  miles  long  and  terminating  towards  the 
south-east  in  a  huge  rocky  mountain,  some  6500  feet  high,  called  Foroli  both  by 
the  Boran  and  Gabra.  After  following  for  a  time  a  line  of  isolated  peaks  rising  to 
an  average  height  of  nearly  5000  feet,  the  traveller  again  found  himself  in  a  water- 
less desert,  which  seems  to  extend  east  to  the  Jub  and  south  to  Lorian.  He  was 
thus  forced  to  make  direct  for  the  Marsabit  range,  whence  he  visited  the  Rendile 
tribes,  camped  some  25  miles  to  the  north  close  to  Eorole.  This  is  not  a  hill,  but 
a  dry  lake  with  brackish  springs  in  its  bed.  The  Marsabit  range,  in  which  are 
three  craters,  is  partly  covered  with  dense  forest,  and  its  good  water  and  delightful 
climate  render  it  a  true  oasis  in  the  desert.  From  this  range  Count  Wickenburg, 
like  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith,  went  south  to  Lasamis,  and  thence  through  dense  bush 
to  the  Guaso  Nyiro.  Rendile  were  again  met  here,  as  well  as  many  kraals  of 
Laigop.  The  former  inhabit  the  country  between  3^  N.  and  the  Guaso  Nyiro, 
extending  west  to  Mount  Kulal.  The  coimtry  further  north  is  now  uninhabited, 
the  Abyssinians  having  forced  the  Gabra  to  live  near  the  Boran.  Lorian  was 
found  to  be  nearly  dry,  and  seems  to  have  no  outflow.  From  it  the  traveller 
struck  south  for  the  Tana,  finding  vater  at  long  intervals  in  dry  river-beds.  The 
Tana  was  reached  at  Eorokoro,  and  descended  in  canoes  to  Eepini,  whence  the 
count  proceeded  to  Lamu.  He  has  executed  a  plane-table  survey  of  his  itinerary, 
and  hopes  to  publish  a  map.  From  Lamu  he  proposed  to  start  again  for  Lado  or 
Fashcda,  and  to  explore  the  country  between  Lake  Rudolf  and  the  Nile. 

TTkamba. — Mr.  Ainsworth's  report  on  this  province  of  British  East  Africa  states 
that  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  judge  how  far  and  in  what  manner  the  Uganda  rail- 
way has  influenced  the  natives.  Nairobi  is  now  the  ultimate  starting-point  for 
most  traders  to  the  farther  interior.    Nearly  all  the  retail  native  trade  is  in  the 
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handa  of  Induuig  aod  of  a  few  Qreekf,  while  the  wholesale  trade  is  mostly  oarried 
on  by  Indians  and  one  or  two  German  houses.  Scarcely  any  British  firms  compete. 
At  many  places  the  Indian  bazaars  have  taught  the  loc^  natiyes  the  value  and  use 
of  money.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  land  in  healthy  localities  which  could  be 
occupied  by  Europeans,  and  here  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  temperate  lands  succeed. 
Thus  wheat  and  barley,  and  Yarious  European  fruit-trees  and  vegetables,  especially 
potatoes  and  onion^  do  well.  There  should  be  eventually  a  large  market  for  East 
African  potatoes,  for  they  are  superior  to  any  imported  kinds.  The  pastoral  pros- 
pects of  the  country  are  also  good.  Cattle  and  sheep  thrive,  and  there  is  some  of 
the  best  grazing  in  Africa  on  the  Eapte  and  Athi  plains.  On  these,  and  in  the 
highlands,  horses  will  live,  and  the  tsetse-fly  is  confined  to  the  lower  country 
south  of  Ulu.  The  average  rainfall  of  the  last  ten  years  is  stated  to  be  over  50 
iachesy  though  in  1898  and  1899  there  was  a  drought.  The  mean  average  tempera- 
ture at  9  a.m.  is  about  64%  and  at  midday  about  76^. 

Captain  Earrmann  on  the  Kivn  Volcanoei.— A  communication  has  been 
received  in  Germany  from  Captain  Herrmann,  leader  of  the  German  section  of  the 
Eivu  delimitation  commission,  giving  an  account  of  his  observations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Kivu  volcanoes.  It  is  printed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Verhand- 
lungen  of  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society,  and  confirms  in  the  midn  the  statements 
of  previous  travellers.  The  great  outbreak  of  Namlagira,  one  of  the  western 
group  of  peaks,  by  which  a  large  area  of  forest  was  destroyed,  has  now  ceased, 
but  lava  still  continues  to  flow  slowly.  The  two  central  peaks,  both  rising  to  a 
sharp  point,  acd  of  which  one,  viz.  Sabingo  (the  Sabiin  of  Moore),  is  likened  to 
the  Winklerturm  in  the  Dolomites,  are  estimated  at  over  13,000  feet.  This  and 
the  western  group,  as  seen  from  the  mission  station  of  the  White  Fathers,  present 
a  view  which  for  weird  impressiveness  can  scarcely  be  matched  in  the  world.  Like 
other  travellers,  Captain  Herrmann  discovered  many  hot  springs  and  lakes,  some 
of  the  former  being  sulphurous  and  others  of  very  various  flavours. 

Place-namet  at  the  Cape  in  the  Eighteenth  Centory.-  M.  H.  Dehtoiu 
discusses  in  La  GSographie  (September,  1901),  the  system  of  place-names  which 
prevailed  doriog  the  Dutch  period  at  the  Cape  in  the  eighteenth  century.    Of  the 
three  native  races  with  which  the  early  settlers  came  in  contact — the  Hottentots, 
ELaffirs,  and  Bushmen — only  the  first  exercised  any  influence  upon  the  nomenclature 
of  the  period,  and  this  but  a  slight  one.    **  Houtniquas,'*  which  in  the  eighteenth 
century  signified  the  long  depression  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  from 
Mossel  bay  to  the  Eromme  rivier,  but  is  now  applied  only  to  a  chain  of  moun- 
tafais,  was  the  name  of  a  Hottentot  tribe,  and  **  Karroo "  had  its  origin  in  the 
Hottentot  word  Kartua,  a  **  dry  and  barren  spot."    The  names  *'  Krakekamma  ** 
and  '*  Sitsikamma  "  applied  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  first  to  the  country 
between  the  Gbuntoos  and  the  Sundag  rivier,  the  seoond  to  that  east  of  Algoa.bay, 
may  also  be  of  Hottentot  origin.    The  bulk  of  the  place-names  were,  however, 
Dutch,  and  these  were  as  a  rule  based  on  some  attribute  of  the  features  described 
(Zwartberg,  Breede  rivier.  Cedar  Berg,  etc.)*  or  on  proper  names.    The  names  of 
six  governors  are,  e.^.,  commemorated  in  the  names  Riebeeks  Kasteel,  Stellenboscb, 
Swellendam,  Graaf  Beinet,  Plettenberg's  Baay.     The  nomenclature  thus  shows  a 
singular  lack  of  imagination,  and  it  is  surprising,  also,  how  little  the  past  associa- 
tions of  the  colonists  are  recalled  by  the  names.    Elsewhere  the  Dutch,  as  well  as 
other  nations,  perpetuated  the  memory  of  their  homeland  by  such  names  as  New 
Amsterdam,  Hollandia,  Zeelandia;  but  of  the  South  African  place-names  three 
only  appear  to  recall  the  origin  of  the  colonist?,  viz.  Hottentots  Holland  (east  of 
False  bay),  Fransche  Hoek  (a  village  settled  by  Huguenots  in  1688),  and  the  Orange 
Ho.  II.— Febbuaby,  1902.]  Q 
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river.  M.  D^h^raia  ezplainB  this  by  the  inferior  condition  of  most  of  the  settlers 
and  tlie  cessation  of  intercourse  with  the  mother-country. 

Mud  Island  in  Walflsh  Bay. — On  June  1, 1900,  the  appearance  of  a  mud 
island  just  within  the  point  which  closes  Walfish  bay  on  the  south  was  noticed 
from  the  settlement  at  the  head  of  the  bay  by  Miss  Gleverley,  daughter  of  the 
resident  magistrate,  who  immediately  went  with  a  party  to  examine  the  phenomenon. 
A  description  of  the  island,  with  photographic  illustrations,  is  given  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
WaldroD,  of  the  Public  Works  Department  at  Cape  Town,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  South  African  Philosophical  Society  (vol.  xi.  part  3).  Mr.  Waldron  points 
out  that  the  soundings  within  the  bay  are  in  general  from  3  to  8  fathoms,  though 
within  the  peninsula  on  the  south  side,  which  terminates  in  Pelican  point,  the 
water  is  shoal,  and  the  coast  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  low  and  marshy.  The 
bottom  on  all  the  ooast  is  formed  of  a  dark  muddy  sand,  which  turns  metals  black, 
making  them  appear  as  if  painted.  The  examination  showed  that  the  island  was 
approximately  150  feet  long  by  30  wide,  and  rose  to  the  considerable  height  of 
15  feet  above  the  water.  The  sides  fell  nearly  vertically  under  water  to  depths 
of  7  and  8  fathoms,  but  above  water  pieces  had  been  washed  off  by  the  sea,  giving 
the  contours  a  jagged  appearance  well  shown  by  the  photographs.  A  strong  odour 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  pervaded  the  spot,  and  steam  appeared  to  issue  from  the 
northern  end  of  the  mass.  On  June  2  Lieut.  Gutsche  swam  off  from  a  boat  and 
procured  a  specimen  of  the  mud,  the  water  proving  cold,  and  the  island  too  giving 
no  indication  of  heat.  The  water  was  dirty,  and  its  surface  covered  with  bubbles, 
while  a  few  dead  fish  were  found  on  Pelican  point.  By  June  7  the  island  had 
entirely  disappeared.  As  a  probable  causs  of  the  presence  of  gases  in  the  mud, 
Mr.  Waldron  points  to  the  large  quantities  of  animal  matter  which  must  be 
collected  in  the  bay  from  the  myriads  of  sea-fowl,  as  well  as  from  fish  and  whale^^, 
remains  of  the  latter  being  strewn  along  the  coast  for  miles.  Submarine  dis- 
turbance near  the  locality  is  suggested  by  the  breakage  in  the  telegraph  cable  to 
German  territory,  which  happened  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  upheaval  of  the 
island. 

Colonel  Peroz  in  the  Freneh  Sahara. — Colonel  P^roz,  administrator  of  the 
third  "  military  territory  "  of  French  West  Africa — that  lying  between  the  Niger 
and  Lake  Chad — succeeded  early  last  year  in  making  the  journey  to  Zinder  entirely 
within  French  territory,  round  the  northern  circumference  of  the  British  Sokoto 
territory,  A  short  account  of  the  journey,  communicated  by  Colonel  P^roz  to  the 
Paris  Geographical  Society,  was  published  in  La  Olographic  for  September  last. 
Many  difficulties  were  encountered,  both  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  the 
insufficiency  of  the  transport,  and  the  open  hostility  of  the  Tuareg.  From  Sorbo 
Hausa  to  Zinder,  a  distance  of  600  miles,  only  a  single  piece  of  water — the 
Tamaski  marsh — was  met  with  until  quite  close  to  Zinder.  The  route  led  over 
uniform  undulations  of  sandy  soil,  the  relief  becoming  more  accentuated  in  one 
section  only.  As  a  role  the  valleys  and  beds  of  ancient  rivers  are  blocked  with 
the  debris  of  the  sandstone  which  once  formed  the  framework  of  the  country. 
The  level  rises  regularly  to  2000  feet,  afterwards  falling  to  1250,  and  again  rising 
to  1650.  On  the  plateaux  the  vegetation  consists  of  thorny  scrub,  stunted  trees, 
and  short  thin  grass,  but  it  is  richer  in  the  depressions,  where  palm-trees  are 
numerous.  Almost  all  the  commercial  movement  is  from  north  to  south  and  vice 
versa,  the  only  transverse  route  of  importance  being  that  from  Eano  and  Sokoto 
to  11a  In  March,  April,  and  May  the  temperature  is  very  high,  40°  to  42°  C. 
(104°  to  107°*6  F.)  being  regularly  registered  at  2  p.m.  by  thermometers  in  the  shade 
and  with  a  north  exposure. 

Exploration  in  the  Southern  Kamemn.— An  important  expedition,  which 
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hu  resulted  ia  valuable  additioD  to  oar  knowledge  of  the  southern  interior  of  the 
Eamemn,  has  lately  been  carried  oat  by  Baron  yon  Stein,  whose  former  good 
work,  while  in  charge  of  the  station  of  Lolodorf,  on  the  upper  Lokunje,  has  already 
been  noticed  in  the  Journal  (vol.  xIt.  p.  664,  zvi.  p.  562).  On  his  new  expedition, 
the  Baron,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  newly  opened  German  districts  on  the 
Ngoko,  and  started  this  time  from  the  extreme  east  of  the  Eamerun,  was  able  to 
push  far  enough  westward  to  link  his  route  with  his  former  surveys  from  that 
dirsction.  Starting  on  April  16,  1901,  from  the  newly  founded  port  of  Yukaduma 
(Pieyn's  Bumbum),  the  expedition  passed  for  nine  days  through  entirely  unin- 
habited primeval  forest — the  **  dead  zone  "  of  the  German  traveller,  though  this 
refers  only  to  the  absence  of  human  inhabitants,  the  numbers  of  game,  especially 
elephants  and  bufialoes,  being  described  as  enormous.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance  the  country  was  quite  level  and  exceedingly  well  watered  by  the  Bumba 
(upper  Ngoko)  and  its  tributaries,  the  main  stream  being  crossed  at  the  western 
end  of  the  "dead  zone."  The  geological  formation  remained  the  same  to  the 
western  terminus  of  the  whole  route — ^laterite  underlaid  by  either  gneiss  or  granite. 
Occasional  grassy  stretches  suggested,  by  their  flora  and  fauna,  that  the  grass-landn 
of  the  north  were  at  no  great  distance.  On  the  25th  the  district  of  the  Njem,  or 
Njima,  was  entered,  Bale  traders  from  the  north-west  being  also  encountered,  and 
after  again  traverdng  an  uninhabited  tract  a  halt  was  made  at  the  village  of  the 
Njem  chief  Bijum.  The  expedition  was  now  within  a  great  bend  made  by  the 
important  river  Ja,  which  flowed  at  no  great  distance  both  on  the  north  and  south. 
Proceeding  westward,  however,  the  expedition  marched  for  a  number  of  days  with- 
out reaching  the  end  of  the  bend,  which  seemed  to  widen  out  westwards  from  three 
to  six  or  more  days'  journey  across.  A  continuous  westerly  route  through  districts 
of  the  Bule  tribe  led,  however,  at  last  to  the  river,  which,  where  crossed,  had  a 
width  of  70  yards  and  a  depth  of  20  to  25  feet.  The  extreme  western  end  of  the 
bend  seems  to  be  in  about  12°  £.  Grossing  an  important  tributary,  the  Lobo, 
Baron  von  Stein  reached  the  western  limits  of  the  Bule  districts,  and  was  able  to 
refit  at  the  village  of  Ngulemakong,  provioosly  visited  by  him  from  the  west, 
which  was  reached  on  Jun^e  5.  The  Ja,  on  which  this  journey  has  thrown  so  much  new 
light,  has  but  a  slight  fall,  and,  except  at  one  spot,  seems  to  be  navigable  through- 
out the  region  traversed.  It  has  important  tributaries  from  the  east,  one  of  which 
is  the  Lib^*  and  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  a  source-region  which  gives  rise  also 
to  the  Bamba,  and  tributaries  of  the  Nyong  and  Kadei.  Baron  von  Stein  still 
holds  to  the  belief  that  it  belongs  to  the  Ngoko  system,  but,  as  is  pointed  out  by 
M.  Wanters,  it  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  Ogowe  basin,  at  least  if  identical  with 
the  Ja  of  Lesieur  (JoumcU,  vol.  xviii.  p.  535).  The  great  forest  has  been  shown 
by  this  expe^tion  to  extend  further  north  than  had  been  imagined,  reaching  the 
Nyong,  if  not  the  Sanaga,  in  places.  The  Bule  tribe  stretches  further  east  than 
has  been  supposed,  while  in  the  east  of  the  region  nomad  dwarCs  are  very  numerous 
and  are  the  chief  purveyors  of  ivory,  which,  apart  from  rubber,  is  the  only  product. 
of  the  country  yet  capable  of  exploitation.  Further  reports  from  Baron  von  Stein, 
to  which  we  hope  to  recur  shortly,  have  since  been  published  in  the  Deutsches 
Kolonidihlatt,  from  which  the  above  information  is  also  taken. 

AMBBIOA. 

The  Coal  Meafliret  of  Canada. — The  coal  area  of  Canada  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  Dominion  statistician,  at  97,200  square  miles ;  but  this  estimate 


*  It  seems  possible  that  this  name  may  have  given  rise  to  the  rumours  of  a  Lake 
Liba,  fbnnerly  current  in  the  neighbouring  regions. 
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does  not  include  areas  in  the  far  north  which  are  known  to  exist,  bat  remain  nnde- 
yeloped.  As  regards  their  position,  the  coal  measures  of  the  Dominion  are  described 
as  being  exceptionally  situated.  The  extreme  eastern  and  western  fields  ar»on  the 
coast-lioe.  The  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Oatario,  which  are  without  ooaU  are 
compensated  by  the  possession  of  innumerable  waterfalls,  with  a  combioed  energy 
of  many  millions  of  horse-power,  affording  erery  advantage  for  the  production  of 
electricity  at  a  cheap  rate. 

loe  CaYOt  and  Frozen  Weill  in  the  Vnited  States.— Mr.  H.  H.  Kimball,  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  UnitedJ  States,  has  lately  made  a  study  of  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  instances  known  in  America  of  permanent  accumulations  of  ice 
in  caves  or  wells,  and  gives  the  results  of  his  researches  in  the  Monthly  Weather 
Review  for  August  last.    Mr.  Kimball  began  by  carefully  studying  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  the  result  being  to  show  to  what  a  large  volame  it  has  already 
attained.    According  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Balch  in  his  work  on  'Glacidres,  or 
Freezing  Caverns,'  published  in  1900,  the  formation  of  subterranean  ice  has  been 
recorded  from  nearly  300  plsces  in  the  entire  world,  some  65  of  these  being  in  the 
United  States.    Mr.  Kimball  describes  some  of  the  latter  from  the  accounts  of 
various  writers,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  the  results  of  his  own  observations. 
The  localities  examined  included  the  mines  at  Port  Henry,  N.Y.,  and  various 
caves,  etc.,  in  Vermont.  Of  the  Port  Henry  mines  most  present  no  unusual  pheno- 
mena, being  described  as  warm  throughout  the  year ;  but  one  mine,  No.  21  of  the 
Port  Henry  Iron  Ore  Company,  is  remarkable  as  containing  ice  throughout  the 
year,  while  the  winter  temperature  is  excessively  low,  —  38^  F.  having  been  recorded. 
The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Kimball  is  that  the  entrance  to  the  mine  is  a  pit,  wide 
at  the  top  and  gradually  tapering  downwards,  the  roof  having  been  blown  oflf  with 
dynamite.    This  favoiirs  the  gravitation  of  the  cold  dense  air  towards  the  bottom, 
500  feet  below  the  surface.    Here  an  air  temperature  of  36*2**  Fahr.  was  registered 
by  Mr.  Kimball  in  August.  In  the  Pittsford  ice-cave  near  Brandon,  Vermont,  the  ice 
is  found  in  a  pit  reached  by  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  mountain  gorge.    Here  again 
there  is  no  tendency  for  the  warm  surface  air  to  flow  in  and  replace  the  cold  dense 
air  of  the  cave.  The  lowest  air-temperature  observed  was  35*2**  Fahr.   Near  Walling- 
ford,  Vermont,  an  immense  talus  of  quartz  rock  abuts  on  the  mountain,  among 
the  boulders  of  which  an  air-temperature  of  45*^  was  observed,  though  the  surfiice 
air-temperature  halfway  up  the  talus  was  70^.    A  spring  issuing  from  the  base  at 
the  low  temperature  of  41*0^  indicated  the  presence  of  ice  at  inaccessible  depths 
in  the  talus.    As  regards  the  frozen  well  at  Brandon,  Vermont,  where  a  frozen 
stratum  was  encountered  on  the  first  digging  of  the  well,  some  have  supposed  this 
to  be  a  survival  from  the  Glacial  epoch ;  but  as  the  geological  formation — a  moraine 
composed  of  small  pebbles — favours  the  circulation  of  air  throagh  the  strata, 
Mr.  Kimball  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  presence  of  ice  to  the  same  causes  and  the 
same  general  principles  that  apply  to  the  other  cases.    The  ice  caves  and  frozen 
wells  are,  he  thinks,  but  different  manifestations  of  the  same  phenomenon.    In 
winter  the  cold  air  circulates  to  unusual  depths,  freezing  the  water  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact ;  while  in  summer  heat  finds  its  way  to  the  ice  only  by  the  slow 
process  of  conduction. 

The  BrazU-Bolivian  Boundary. — The  announcement  is  made  in  the  second 
number  of  Globus  for  the  present  year  that  the  commissions  which  have  been  at 
work  on  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia  have,  with 
great  labour  and  danger,  explored  the  little-known  course  of  the  Tavari,  the  source 
of  which  was  found  to  lie  in  T  &  55-3"  S.,  73°  47'  30"  W.  The  work  was 
attended  with  considerable  loss  of  life,  the  victims  including  two  of  the  Brazilian 
commissioners. 
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Baport  of  the  Department  of  Luids  and  Bnnrey,  Vew  Zealand,  for 
1900-1901.— The  report  by  Mr.  A.  BirroD,  Ajeistant  Surveyor-Gteneral  of  New 
Zealaod,  on  the  operations  of  the  Deptfttnent  of  Lmds  and  Snnrej  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  March  31,  1901,  contains  a  large  amount  of  geographical  matter 
relatlDg  to  the  colony.  It  gives  a  full  account  of  the  survey  work  during  the 
year,  land  transactions,  road  construction,  and  other  works.  With  regard  to  the 
trigonometrical  and  topographical  surveys,  the  largest  area  done  during  the  year 
was  in  the  district  of  Auckland,  where  518,570  acres  were  triangulated  and  mapped, 
chiefly  in  the  Urewera  country ;  other  areas  dealt  with  were  :  in  the  south-west  of 
Southland,  148,000  acres;  in  Hawke's  Bi^y,  56,100  acres,  in  the  Moeangiangi  and 
Tongoio  districts;  while  Mr.  H.  M.  Skeet  finished  the  topographical  survey  cf 
Mount  Egmont,  72,400  acres.  In  Otago  Mr.  W.  T.  Niell*s  survey  of  the  country 
around  Dunedin  for  the  Intelligence  Office  embraced  85,000  acres.  Progress  has 
been  made  in  the  magnetic  survey  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Ck>leridge  Tarr  made 
obaarrations  at  eighty  stations,  viz.  seventeen  in  the  northern  pirt  of  the  Middle 
Island,  and  sixty-three  in  the  North  Island,  chiefly  on  the  coast-line  from  Welling- 
ton by  the  west  and  north  to  the  Bay  of  Plenty  on  the  east.  A  base  station  was  to 
be  established  at  Ghristchurch,  which  will  probably  be  used  by  the  British  Antarctic 
Expedition  aa  its  base  station.  The  appendices  deal  with  such  matters  as  land 
settlement,  administration,  surveys,  roads,  river  works,  magneUc  survey,  sanctuaries 
for  wild  animals,  forestry,  village  settlements,  etc.  The  report  contains  a  number 
of  maps,  plans,  and  illustrations. 

Annexation  of  Bimatara  by  France.— The  small  island  of  Rimatara,  the 
weetemmost  of  the  Tubuai  or  Austral  group  in  the  South  Pacific,  was,  with  its 
dependencies,  the  Maria  islands,  formerly  annexed  by  France  on  September  2, 
1901,  on  the  request  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 

POLAB  BX0IOV8. 

Baron  E.  W.  Toll's  Arotie  Expedition.--New8,  and  good  news  too,  has  at 
bst  been  received  from  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  Baron  Toll.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  the  followiog  telegram  addressed  to  General  Bykatchefif,  head  of  the  Central 
Meteorological  Observatory,  which  telegram  must  have  been  conveyed  to  Yakutsk 
by  a  meseenger  of  the  expedition,  and  thence  wired  to  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  dated 
"Yakutsk,  December  4  (17),  1901/'  and  ran  as  follows:  «« On  September  11  (24), 
winter  overtook  us  in  Nerpichiya  bay,  75'='  22'  (N.)  and  137**  16'  (E.  long.).  Prom 
November  1  (N.S.)  we  have  opened  a  (meteorological)  station  with  hourly 
observations.  All  right;  all  well,  sending  greetings  (to)  Chief  Observatory. 
ZaryOf  October  25  (November  7),  1901."  The  bay  where  the  expedition  is  winter- 
ing is  thus  not  liar  from  Ust  Yansk,  to  the  north-east  of  it. 

Br.  Ekitam'e  Expedition  to  B'oYaya  Zenil7a.—In  addition  to  the  Russian 
Expedition  under  Boiissov,  already  alluded  to  in  the  Journal^  a  Swedish  party, 
under  Dr.  Ekstam,  was  also  at  work  during  1901  in  Novaya  Zemlya,  though  the 
results  were  smaller  than  had  been  hoped  on  account  of  unfavourable  climatic 
conditions.  A  short  aooount  of  the  exp^ition  was  recently  given  in  Globus  (vol. 
Ixxx.  No.  19).  The  start  from  Archangel  was  much  delayed  by  the  masses  of 
drift-iof ,  and  when  at  last  Matochkin  Shar  was  reached,  this  was  found  to  be  so 
blocked  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  through  the  strait  to  the  proposed  scene  of 
operations  on  the  east  side  of  the  islands.  Dr.  Ekstam  decided  therefore  to  proceed 
northwards  along  the  west  coast  in  order  to  complete  his  investigations  made  there 
In  1891  and  1895.    He  paid  special  atteution  to  the  condition  and  mode  of  life  of 
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the  Samojeae  immigrants  from  Northern  Siberia,  who  maintain  a  difficult  existence 
in  groups  of  two  or  three  households,  living  on  the  proceeds  of  the  chase  of  wild 
reindeer,  polar  bears,  etc.,  and  by  fishing.  In  nnfovourable  summers,  however, 
they  are  unable  to  lay  in  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  for  the  winter,  and  are  then 
forced  to  kill  a  portion  of  their  dogs,  and  so  are  placed  at  a  further  disadvantage  for 
the  hunt  of  the  next  season.  Dr.  Ekstam  considers  the  climate  £eu:  worse  than  that 
of  Spitzbergen,  in  spite  of  its  more  southerly  positioD.  Thb  he  explains  by  the  less 
favourable  influence  of  marine  currents,  and  the  greater  proximity  to  the  pole  of 
cold.  In  1901  the  mean  temperature  varied  between  6°  and  10<*  C  (41°  and  60° 
•Fahr.),  but  in  some  seasons  higher  temperatures  are  reached,  and  the  west  coast 
then  assumes  a  green  appearance.  Dr.  Ekstam  hopes  to  undertake  a  new  expedition 
during  the  present  year. 

The  Antarotio  Expeditioni. — ^The  Discovery,  with  the  British  Antarctic 
Expedition  on  board,  sailed  from  Lyttelton,  N.Z.,  on  December  21,  and  made  her 
final  start  for  the  Antarctic  from  Port  Chalmers  on  December  24.  Before  this  a 
message  had  been  sent  by  the  kiug,  biddiug  Qod-speed  to  the  expedition,  and 
wishing  it  every  success.  The  following  telegram  was  despatched  by  the  com- 
mander from  Port  Chalmers,  on  December  24 :  *'  Please  convey  to  His  Majesty  our 
respectful  thanks  for  gracious  message  of  farewell.  Please  wire  to  all  relations  Good- 
bye ;  all  fit,  well,  and  cheerful.  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year.  Confident  of 
happy  return.  Tho\ights  will  be  with  you. — Discovery,"  Despatches  from  Captain 
Scott,  giving  an  account  of  the  scientific  work  carried  out  during  the  voyage,  have 
been  received  by  mail,  and  will  form  the  subject  of  the  address  by  the  President 
at'  the  Society's  meeting  on  February  24.  The  vessel  which  conveyed  the  additional 
supplies  for  the  Oauss  from  Sydney  to  Kerguelen  Land  has  now  returned,  and 
reports  all  well  with  the  German  Expedition,  which  has  duly  reached  its  final  base. 

MATHEMAHOAL  AHB  PHT8I01L  eEOe&APHT. 

Apparatni  for  recording  Water-leYoli.— Amongst  the  most  imporunt 
of  the  devices  now  in  use  for  afibrding  protection  in  case  of  floods  are  instruments 
for  recording  and  reporting  the  water-level  at  distant  points.  The  essential  part  of 
most  of  these  consists  of  a  style  which,  by  means  of  an  electrical  attachment,  diaws 
a  curve  showing  the  variations  of  level.  The  drawbacks  incidental  to  apparatus  of 
this  type  are  that  any  elight  instrumental  error  which  causes  an  ordinate  or  abscissa 
to  be  drawn  out  of  scale,  is  magnified  as  the  record  continues,  and  that  a  temporary 
stoppage  of  the  pen  may  pass  altogether  unnoticed.  Thus  the  record  may  become 
untmstwortby  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  worse  than  no  record  at  all.  A  new 
iustrument  on  the  Siedek-Schaffler  system,  which  has  just  undergone  a  series  of 
tests  by  the  Central  Hydrographic  Bureau  in  Vienna,  is  free  from  the  defects 
named.  At  stated  intervals  (of  less  than  an  hour)  the  movements  of  the  float 
cause  the  actual  water-level  to  be  automatically  printed  in  figures  on  a  strip  of 
paper,  by  electrical  contact.  By  this  system  the  changes  of  level  at  a  whole 
series  of  distant  points  may  be  recorded  at  a  central  station,  the  operation  of 
recording  a  complete  observation  occupying  only  three-quarters  of  a  minute.  The 
apparatus  is  at  present  in  operation  on  the  Moldau  in  Bohemia,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  number  of  sets  on  the  Danube.  Full  information  regarding  its  construc- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  Oesterreichische  Monatschrift  fur  den  offenUicken  Baudtentt, 
No.  xiL,  1899. 

Climatic  Contrait8.-In  No.  3  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Ahhandlungen  of 
the  Vienna  Geographical  Society,  Dr.  Ludwig  Coellen  gives  a  clear  sUtement  of  the 
great  contrast  between  the  climatic  conditions  on  the  ea&t  and  west  sides  of 
the  northern  continents  north  of  the  tropicp,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of 
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meteorological  maps.  He  properly  derotes  his  first  part  to  the  winds,  next  com- 
pares the  ocean  currents,  next  the  temperatures,  next  the  moisture,  and  lastly  the 
vegetation,  of  the  two  sides  of  the  continents.  The  wind  and  temperature  are 
most  fully  discussed,  and  some  nseful  tahles  of  data  are  given.  He  retains  the 
unfortunate  and  inexaet  terms  '*  insular  "  and  **  continental "  climates. 

OXVSBAL. 

OftMS  and  Islands. — ^The  many  points  of  resemblaooe  between  oases  and 
islands,  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  geography,  are  Well  brought  out  in  a  paper 
by  Willy  Marcus,  printed,  with  a  number  of  other. instructive  studies,  in  the 
FeUsehri/i^  brought  out  by  the  Geographical  Seminary  of  Breslau  Uniyersity  in 
honour  of  the  meeting  last  year  in  that  city  of  the  Qerman  *'  Qeographentag.*' 
The  compar'son  is,  of  course,  no  new  one,  haying  been  a  fayourite  point  on  the 
part  of  studoits  of  anthropogeography  from  Bitter  to  Battel,  to  say  nothing  of 
earlier  writers ;  but  Herr  Marcus  goes  more  fully  into  the  subject  than  most  of  his 
predecessors,  and  supports  his  thesis  by  abundant  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
actual  obs^yations  of  trayellers  and  others.  He  approaches  the  subject  from  tho 
point  of  yiew  (1)  of  the  influence  of  the  isolated  position  of  islands  and  oases ; 

(2)  of  the  relation  c^  such  features  to  the  uninhabited  expanse  around  them ;  and 

(3)  of  the  effect  on  the  life  within  them  of  their  limited  area«  In  the  case  of  both 
islands  and  oases,  the  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world  has  introduced  an  element 
of  mystery  into  men's  conceptions  of  them,  and  has  also  made  them  fayonrite 
retreats  of  hermits,  monks,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  places  of  banishment  and 
retreats  in  tiroes  of  danger  and  disturbance.  The  influence,  especially  climatic,  of 
the  surrounding  medium,  though  dififerent  in  the  case  of  oases  and  islands,  leads  to 
surprisingly  analogous  rMults.  Vegetation  is  limited  in  each  case,  and  in  the  date- 
palms  of  the  one  and  the  coco-nut  palms  of  the  other,  the  inhabitants  find  their 
chief  support  and  reliance  for  common  necessaries.  In  both  cases  the  surrounding 
medium  is  a  source  of  danger,  arising  both  from  the  forces  of  nature  (waves  of  the 
sea  and  of  sand)  and  from  the  sea  and  land-robbers  which  infMt  them.  The 
restricted  area  leads  commonly  to  the  massing  together  of  a  dense  population,  and 
the  attendant  risks  of  over-crowding,  as  well  as  to  frequent  degeneration,  whether 
from  the  watt  of  new  blood  as  a  renovating  agent,  or  from  the  cramping  influence 
on  the  conditions  of  life.  Both  islands  and  oases  are  often  an  easy  prey  to  external 
enemies,  and  the  internal  life  of  the  inhabitants  shows  striking  analogies  in  the 
want  of  adhesion,  and  even  positive  enmity  between  the  separate  communities  into 
which  they  are  broken  up.  They  thus  occupy  a  relatively  unimportant  place  in  the 
general  history  of  the  world,  their  chief  rdle  being  that  of  links  in  the  chain  of 
communications  acioss  vaet  seas  and  desert*.  In  spite  of  these  analogies,  some 
important  differences  are  to  be  noticed,  the  deseit  aloie  being  truly  characterized  as 
a  barren  waste  and  a  barrier  to  intercourse,  and  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
ocean  with  its  teeming  life  and,  in  modem  times  at  least,  its  rdle  as  a  link  between 
the  naticns. 

OBITUARY. 


Sir  Francis  De  Winton. 
Ths  death  of  M^jor-Gkneral  8ir  Francis  De  Winton,  b.a.,  g.c.m.o.,  c.b.,  which, 
we  regret  to  announce,  occurred  on  December  16,  deprives  the  Society  of  the 
services  of  one  who  was  at  once  a  valued  member   of  its   Council   and  an 
authority  on  matters  reletting  to  Central  Africa.    Bom  in  1835,  Sir  Francis  entered 
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the  army  during  the  dark  and  stormy  days  of  the  Crimean  War^  through  tne 
latter  half  of  which  he  served  with  considerable  distinction.     Subsequently  he 
oocapied  positions  of  importance  under  Sir  W.  F.  Williams  in  British  North 
America  and  m  Gibraltar,  and,  after  serving  for  a  short  time  as  Military  Attach^ 
at  Constantinople,  returned  to  Canada  in  1878  with. the  new  Go7emor-(}eneral, 
the  Marquis  of  Lome.    It  was  shortly  after  his  return  from  Cinada  in  1883  that 
Sir  Francis  farmed  the  first  of  those  connections  with  Africa  for  which  he  is  best 
known  io  geographical  circles.    It  was  he  who  was  appointed  by  King  Leopold, 
early  in  1884,  to  take  the  place  of  Sir  Henry  Stanley  in  the  territories  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  great  explorer  on  behalf  of  the  International  Association  of 
the  Congo,  and  his  was  the  important  work  of  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
introduction  of  some  form  of  government  into  these  territories,  which  were  so 
shortly  (1884-5)  to  be  recognized  by  the  European  Powers  as  constituting  an 
independent  state.    Sir  Francis  only  remained  in  what  is  now  the  Congo  Free 
State  for  two  years,  but  during  that  time  he  travelled  widely  and  studied  the 
country  carefully,  and  it  was  he  who  despatched  the  first  steamer  that  ascended 
the  KassaL    On  his  return  in  1886,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society's 
Council,  and  at  one  of  the  evening  meetings  he  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
Free  State  (Froceedings^  New  Series,  vol.  viiL).    For  some  years  he  was  one  of 
the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Society,  and  in  1889  he  presided  over  the  geographical 
section  of  the  British  Association  Meeting  at  Newcastle- on-Tyne.    Previous  to 
this,  however,  he  had  in  1887-88  commanded  a  punitive  expedition  against  the 
Tonnis  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  had  been  chosen  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  Emin 
Pasha  Relief  Expedition.    At  the  end  of  1889  he  was  sent  out  to  South  Africa 
by  the  Government,  and  in  conjunction  with  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  the  Transvaal,  held  an  inquiry  into  the  position  occupied  by 
Swaziland.     On  his  return  from  this  mission,  he  was  appointed  Gbvemor  of 
British  East  Africa,  then  administered   by  the  Imperial  British  Eist  Africa 
Company,  and  his  residenoe  in  this  part  of  the  Dark  Continent  enabled  him  to 
complete  the  practical  knowledge  of  affairs  relating  to  Central  Africa,  which  he 
had  begun  to  acquire  in  the  Congo  Free  State.    This  was  the  last  post  that  he 
held  abroad,  however,  for  soon  after  his  return  in  1891,  he  was  appointed  controller 
of  the  household  of  first  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  then  the  Duke  of  York,  from 
which  latter  post  he  retired  only  a  short  time  ago.    Sir  Francis  was  compelled 
to  vacate  his  seat  on  the  Council  in  1890,  but  he  resumed  it  in  1899,  and  filled 
it  until  his  death. 


The  Eey.  Thomai  Wakefield. 

The  death  of  the  veteran  missionary  Erhardt  has  been  quickly  followed  by 
that  of  another  East  African  pioneer,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wakefield,  who,  like  the 
former,  took  advantage  of  his  long  residenoe  as  a  missionary  on  the  East  Coast  to 
engage  in  researches  on  the  then  mysterious  geography  of  the  remote  interior. 
Mr.  Wakefield  possessed  the  true  instinct  of  a  geographer,  and,  while  contributing 
not  a  little  by  his  own  journeys  to  an  improved  knowledge  of  the  East  African 
coast-lands,  will  be  perhaps  chiefly  remembered  by  geographers  for  his  almost 
unique  contributions  to  geography  by  the  method  of  careful  inquiry  among  the 
members  of  native  trading  caravans,  which  enabled  him  to  forestall  to  some  extent 
the  results  of  actual  exploration.  Towards  this  end  he  was  no  doubt  assisted  by 
his  good  fortime  in  meeting  with  such  competent  interpreters  of  his  material  as 
Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  and,  subsequently,  Mr.  Ravenstein,  but  such  aid  could  have 
done  little  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  the  geography  of  the  interior  apart  from 
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the  raouukable  peneToraaoe  and  aoouraoj  in  raoordiag  ditpUyad  by  the  inquirer 
OD  the  spot. 

Mr.  Wakefidd  wee  born  at  Derby  in  1836,  and  at  the  aa^  of  sixteen  years  was 
apprenticed  to  the  printing  trade  at  Nantwioh.  Afterwards  he  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Wesleyan  Assodation,  now  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churohe^, 
and  worked  for  sereral  years  in  OinmwalL  He  began  his  work  as  a  missionary 
in  East  Africa  some  forty  years  ago,  being  one  of  a  band  sent  out  by  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Qiorohes  in  1861,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Erapf,  his  sphere  of 
labour  lying  in  the  Bibe  district  near  Mombasa,  which  remaiaed  his  headquarters 
in  wfits  of  the  many  journeys  which  he  undertook  in  the  Cblla  and  Somali  districts 
to  the  north.  The  first  of  these  was  made  in  1866,  and  the  second,  on  which  he 
wss  accompanied  by  his  fellow-labourer  Mr.  New,  and  which  extended  beyond  the 
Ttna  to  Patta,  in  1866-67.  An  account  of  the  first  of  these  journeys  was  published 
in  1866,  under  the  title  '  Footprints  in  Eastern  Africa.*  In  1870  he  presented  to 
our  Society  the  first  instalment  of  natiye  information,  based  on  the  routes  of 
carayans,  which  was  published  in  the  Society^s  journal,  accompanied  by  a  map  by 
Mr.  Eleith  Johnson,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  existing  information  from-Tarious 
sources  was  embodied,  and  which,  when  compared  with  modem  maps,  shows  a 
surprising  degree  of  accuracy  whea  the  hearsay  nature  of  the  intelligence  is 
considered.  Among  the  names  of  remote  places  derived  from  Mr.  Wakefield's 
itineraries  we  find  those  of  such  now  fEtmiliar  localities  as  Elgeyo,  Lumbwa,  Suk, 
Lorian,'Kavirondo,  Laikipia,  some  of  which  have  beea  first  reached  by  Europeans 
within  quite  recent  years.  In  1878  Mr.  Wakefield  returned  to  Europe  after  a 
second  lengthened  stay  in  East  Africa,  again  bringing  notes  which  proved  of 
much  value  to  cartographers.  A  journey  made  by  him  in  the  Southern  GktUa 
countries  in  1877  was  described  in  Uie  Proceedings  for  1882,  and  the  same  volume 
contained  a  further  instalment  of  native  itineraries  collected  by  him,  one  of  which 
included  an  account  of  the  cave-dwellings  of  Mount  Elgon,  soon  afterwards  vbited 
by  Joseph  Thomson,  while  another  descdbed  a  route  to  the  country  east  of  Lake 
Bodolf,  into  which  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  was  the  first  white  man  to  make  his  way 
thirteen  years  later.  Other  itineraries  leading  into  the  very  heart  of  the  GalU 
and  Somali  countries  were  published  by  Mr.  Ravenstein  in  1884  from  Mr. 
Wakefield^s  notes. 

The  zealous  missionary's  labours  in  Eist  Africa,  to  which  he  had  returned  in 
1888,  were  continued  for  some  years  longer,  but  his  active  work  in  the  cause  of 
geography  was  now  at  an  end.  He  finally  returned  to  this  coimtry  in  1887,  but 
continued  his  ministerial  work  for  the  Methodist  body,  of  which  he  was  elected 
president  in  1888,  in  various  English  towns.  His  last  sphere  of  labour  was  at 
Southport,  where,  after  being  for  some  time  in  failing  healthy  he  died  on  December 
16  last.  He  was  twice  married,  in  1869  and  1883,  his  first  wife  and  infant  son 
having  died  at  Kibe  in  1873. 

Mr.  Wakefield  had  been  the  recipient  of  the  Murchison  Grant  of  our  Society 
in  1882,  and  became  a  Fellow  in  1889.  It  had  once  been  his  intention  to  publish 
his  copious  notes  on  the  Cbdlas,  their  history,  folk-lore,  eta,  and  it  is  matter  for 
regret  that  want  of  leisure  prevented  the  realization  of  this  purpose. 


Alexander  Charles  Allan. 

News  has  been  received  of  the  death  in  July  last,  at  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  of 

Mr.  Alexander  Charles  Allan,  formerly  Assistant  Surveyor-General  to  the  Grovem- 

ment  of  Yictona,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  since  1891.    Mr.  Allan  left  Scotland 

for  Australia  in  the  early  fifties  of  the  last  century,  and,  boing  a  trained  surveyor, 
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speedily  obtaiDed  a  post  in  the  Victoria  Surrey  Department.  The  excellence  of 
his  work  quickly  marked  him  oat  for  promotion,  and  when  the  Geodetic  Sunrey 
of  the  colony  was  undertaken  in  1857»  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  selected  to 
carry  out  the  work.  In  1858-69  he  measured  the  base-line  on  the  W^rribee 
plains  and  commenced  the  primary  triangulation  of  the  colony,  and  continued  to 
do  impcMTtant  work  until  the  conclusion  of  the  survey.  In  1873  he  was  one  of  the 
two  surreyors  appointed  to  fix  the  boundary-line  between  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  £rom  the  easternmost  source  of  the  river  Murray  to  the  sea.  The 
work  of  marking  out  the  boundary  fell  to  Mr.  Allan,  and  in  the  space  of  eighteen 
months  he  carried  the  line  from  the  starting-point  to  the  coast  with  such  accuracy, 
notwithstanding  the  hct  that  the  country  traversed  was  very  mou^tainoua  and 
presented  great  difficulties,  that  it  came  out  only  16  feet  8  inches  from  Ck>nferenoe 
point  on  Cape  Howe,  the  beacon  on  either  side  of  wbich  it  had  been  agreed  to 
allow  the  surveyor  a  latitude  of  110  yards.  Subsequently,  first  as  Chief  Inspector 
of  Surveys  and  then  as  Assistant  Surveyor-Qenenl,  Mr.  Allan  rendered  farther 
valuable  service  to  the  Government,  bat  in  1878  he  retired  from  public  office  and 
took  up  private  work. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  ROTAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 
SESSION  1901-1902. 

Fourih  Ordinary  Meeting,  January  13,  1902. — General  Sir  Henrt  W. 
Norman,  g.c.b.,  q.c.m.o.,  ci.e.,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — Captain  H,  Boequet;  Frederic  Burrow;  James  Frame;  James 
Hillyer;  Tom  George  Longsiaff,  M.A.,  F.R.  Met.  Sdc, ;  Frank  Wm.  Luoafy  M.A., 
B.Sc. ;  Boward  Martin  ;  James  Scott ;  Alfred  John  Si/ton ;  Arthur  WUcox. 

The  Paper  read  was : — 

**  From  Shanghai  to  Bhamo.**    By  Dr.  R.  Logan  Jack. 


Wednesday,  January  8,  1902,  at  4.8  p.m. 
Lecture  on  Waves  to  Young  People.    By  Dr.  Yaugban  CorDish. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  UTBRATURE  OP  THE  MONTH. 

AddUums  to  ike  Library. 
Bf  SDWABD  HIBAWOOD,  MJL,  LOrorlom  B.a.B. 

Tbs  following  abbreviations  of  nouns  and  the  adjeotives  derived  from 

employed  to  indicate  the  source  of  artiolee  from  other  pnblieations.    QeognHpbtel 
names  are  in  each  case  written  in  ftdl : — 


A.  m  Academy,  Aoademie,  Akadcmie. 
Abh.  m  Abhandlnngen. 

Ann.  s  Annals,  Annalee,  Annalen. 

B.  M  Bulletin,  Bollettino,  Boletim. 
Oom.  s  Oommeroe. 

0.  Bd.  =  Oomptes  Bendns. 

Bidk.  s  Brdkunde. 

a.  m  Oeognphy,  Oeographie,  Geografla. 

I  ■*  Institnte,  Insiitation. 

Ii.  « Isvestiya. 

J.  '  Journal. 

k.  Q.  k.  s  kaiseriicb  and  kOnigUoh. 

M.  »  M itteUnngun. 


Mag.  s  Magaiine. 

Mem.  s  Memoirs,  M^moiree. 

Met.  =  MeteorologicaL 

P.  ss  Prooeedings. 

RsBoyaL 

Bev.  s  Beview,  Bevue. 

8.  a  Society,  Sooitftd,  Selakab. 

Sitab.  s  Sitsungsberioht. 

T.  s  Transactions. 

V.  a  Verein. 

Yerh.  s  Yerhandlnngen. 

W.  s  Wissensohafk,  and  compoonda. 

Z.  s  Zeiteohrift. 

Zap.  sZapiski 
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On  aooomit  of  the  MnUgnitj  of  ttie  words  oetato.  owaHo^  eto.,  tti«  die  of  booki  in 
tbe  Ikt  below  ie  denoted  by  the  length  end  breedth  of  the  oorer  in  inehet  to  the  neeieet 
bmlf^noh.    The  siie  of  the  /enrMafii  10  x  6A. 

4  eilMtien  of  the  werki  im  fhif  Uit  will  be  BoCieed  tfMwhere  fai  the  *«  JevnnL" 

SITBOPX. 

Fnaee.  3.8.0,  LOU  86  (1901) :  184-203.  Melotet. 

De  la  Soarpe  b  rEsoant :  L'Ostreyant.    Par  A.  Malotet.     With  mudratioru. 
Sketch  of  the  physical  and  iodiutrial  geography  of  the  plain  of  Ottrevant  between 
the  Talleys  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Soarpe. 

Fzaaee— Brittany.  Baring-Oonld. 

A  Book  of  Brittany.  By  S.  Bariqg-Qoald.  London :  Hethuen  &  Co.,  1901.  Sise 
8x5,  pp.  xiL  and  300.  lUuttratiom.  Price  6$.  Presented  by  the  PMishers. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  **  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  traveller  to  appreciate  what 
the  gnide-books  point  ont  to  him  as  worth  seeing.'*  It  does  this  by  bringing  into 
prominence  the  human  baokgronnd  apiinst  which  the  objects  seen  by  him  in  Brittany 
stand  ont,  and  which  gives  to  them  interest  while  stimulating  his  observation.  The 
Breton  people  and  their  history  are  most  vividly  brought  before  the  reader,  and  the 
work  should  add  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  annually  increasing  nnmber  of  English 
visitors  to  the  district 

Franee— Dnnss.  B.8.0.  Cam.  Bordeaux  87  (1901) :  278-278.  Bmffsrt. 

Snr  r&ge  des  dunee  et  des  €tangs  de  (Hecogne.    Par  Oh.  Dnifart. 

Traaee— aecOogy.  C.  Bd,  188  (1901) :  891-394.  Thevenin. 

IMpdts  littoranx  et  monvements  du  sol  pendant  les  temps  secondaires,  dans  le  has 
Qn^rcy  et  le  Bonergne  oooidental.    Note  de  M.  Armand  Thevenin. 

Fraaoe— Lone.  C.  Bd.  188  (1901) :  391-^5.  Berthelot. 

Snr  lee  originee  de  la  source  de  la  Loue.    Extrait  d*une  lettre  de  M.  Andr^ 

Berthelot. 

The  writer  considers  that  the  Lone,  the  second  spring  in  France  for  the  volume  of 
its  waters,  represents  a  subterranean  arm  of  tbe  Donbs. 

Transe— Karans.  Bsbnrean  and  others. 

B.8.G.  Bochefort  88  (1900) :  198-218 ;  88  (1901) :  8-24.  61-80. 
La  Yille  et  le  CJomt^  de  Maranv,  d'apr^  les  reoherches  de  MM.  Deburean,  Alfred 
Etenand,  P.  Cappon,  etc. 

Franee— Somme.    A  traver$  le  Monde^  Tour  du  Monde  7  (1901) :  273-276.  

Lee  transformations  dn  littoral  de  la  Somme.     With  Map  and  Bluetratione. 

eerauniy.  HalbHsss. 

Beitrage  znr  Kenntnis  der  Pommersohen  Seen.    Von  Dr.  Wilhelm  Halbfass.    Dr. 
A.  Petermanns  Mitteilnngen.    Ergansongsheft  Nr.  136.    Gotha :  Justus  Perthes, 
1901.    Size  11  X  7),  pp.  vi.  and  132.    Map$  and  Profile:    Price  10m. 
This  will  be  specially  noticed. 

eermaay.  a.Z.  7  (1901):  625-635.  Sansiath. 

Die  Yerbreitnng  der  wichtigsten  einheimischen  Waldbaume  in  Deutschland.    Yon 
Piof.  Dr.  Hans  Hanszath. 

0eraiaiiy— Breilan.  Kranske. 

Brealans  Stellung  im  Sohnellverkehr.     Yon  Marie  Krauske.      Festschrift  des 
(^eograph.  Seminars  der  Universitiit  Breslau  lur  Begriissnng  des  XIII.  Doutsohen 
Oeographentages.    Pp.  221-236.    Breslau,  1901.    Size  9)  X  6).    ifapf. 
The  maps  are  ^  isochronic  pa«age  charts,"  showing  lines  of  equal  time-intervals 

in  railway  transit  from  Breslau  and  Berlin  as  centres. 

eennaay— Edneatioa.  Q,Z.  7  (1901) :  636-642.  Visohsr. 

Der  Geographiennterricht  an  den  preussischen  hoheren  Schulen  und  die  Juni- 
konferenz.    Yon  Dr.  Ueinrich  Fischer. 

Greeee— Histoxieal.  emndy. 

The  Great  Persian  War  and  its  Preliminaries :  a  study  of  the  Evidence,  Literary 
and  Topographical.     By  G.  B.  Grundy,  m.a.    London:    John  Murray,   1901. 
Size  9x6,  pp.  xvL  and  592.    Mapt  and  Ittuetratione.    Price  2U.  net    r resented 
hjf  the  PMieher. 
This  will  be  the  subject  of  a  review. 
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HollAiid— Eydrograpliy.  Y^enD. 

lydi.  K,  Ned.  Aard.  GenooU.  Anuterdam  18  (1901) :  877-908. 

De  GroenloBohe  Slinge  en  haar  stroomgebied  boven  bet  dorp  Winters  wijk.    Een 

onderzoek  naar  bet  verband  tuBSohen  de  bodens^teldbeid  en  de  eigensob^pen 

eener  kleine  rivier  op  Nederlandscb  grondgebied.    Door  P.E.  L.  Veeren.    Pl'Ue. 

A  study  of  tbe  influence  exercised  by  the  surface  features  on  the  phenomena  of  a 

river. 

Hungary— Carpathians.    M.G,  Oe$,  Wien  44  (1901):  124-139.  Pnohleitner. 

Die  Eiszeit  in  den  S&dkarpaten.    Yon  S.  Puchleitner. 
Based  on  the  researches  of  E.  de  Martoune. 
Iceland.  /.  Manehetter  Q.8. 17  (1901) :  46-63.  Vtwby. 

Iceland  and  tlie  Icelanders.    By  John  R.  Newby.     With  IttuUraiians. 

Italy.  

Guide  to  Italy.    London  :  Macmillan  <fe  Oo.,  1901.    Size  7  X  5,  pp.  civ.  and  356. 
Map$  and  Plans.    Friee  lOs.  nH.    Fretented  by  the  FtMUhera, 
This  will  be  noticed  with  other  guides  of  the  same  series,  the  publication  of  which 
was  commenced  in  1901. 

Italy.  Riv.  Q.  liaUana  8  (1901) :  572-575.  MaiineUi. 

Un  plastioo  dei  Colli  Eu^nei  ed  alcnne  ricerche  limnologiohe  del  Dott.  Stegagno. 
Del  Olinto  Mannelii.     WUh  Illu$tration. 

Italy— Census.  Cosmos  13  (1901) :  49-55.  Baseri. 

La  popolazione  del  Regno  d' Italia  secondo  i  risnltati  del  Censimento  generale 
eseguito  il  9  febbraio  1901.     Genni  del  Dott.  E.  Raseri. 

Italy— Parma.  Behtltte. 

Die  Lnge  von  Parma  und  ihre  Bedeutnng  im  Wechsel  der  Zeiten.  Eine  Studie 
von  Drd.  Ludwig  Schiitte. — Festschrift  des  Geograph.  Seminars  der  Universit&t 
Breslau  zur  Begrussung  des  XII [.  Deutsohen  GeographentiHS®^  ^P*  190-220. 
Breslau :  1901.    Size  9}  x  6).    Sketch-map  and  Plan, 

Montanagro.  M.G.  Ges.  Wien  44  (1901) :  140-165.  Hassart. 

Reise  durch  Montenegro  im  Sommer  1900.    Yon  E.  Haaaert     WUh  Map. 
Norway.  G.Z.  7  (1901) :  642-645.  Biehttr. 

Neue  Beitrage  zur  Morphologic  von  Norwegen.    Yun  Prof.  Dr.  E.  Richter. 
Bussia.  Baadakar. 

Russland.    Handbaoh  fiir  Relsende,  von  K.  Baedeker.    FUnfte  Auflage.    Leipzig : 

Karl  Baedeker,  1901.    Size  6)  x  4^,  pp.  L  and  478.    Maps  and  Plans.   Price  l^hn. 

Bnasia.  C.  £(i.  188(1901):    596-598.  Duparc  and  Paaraa. 

Sur  lea  roches  ^rnptives  du  Tilai-Eamen  (Oural).  Note  de  MM.  L.  Duparc  et  F. 
Pearce. 

Bussia.  ^6nin. 

Eng^e  Gu^nin.  La  Russie,  Histoire,  Geographie,  Litt^rature.   Paris :  Hachette  et 
Gie.,  1901.    Size  lOi  x  7,  pp.  xii.  and  360.    Illustrations.  Price  6s.  6d.   Presented 
by  the  PfMishers. 
A  sketch,  of  a  popular  character,  of  Russian  history  and  geography,  the  latter 

consisting  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  various  travellers  and  writers. 

Bussia.  Rev.  Sdentifique  16  (1901) :  385-393.  ZaborowskL 

Origines  des  populations  anciennes  et  actuelles  de  la  Russie  m^dionale  et  du 
Caucase.    Par  M.  Zaborowski. 

Bussia — Bibliography.  

Bibliotb^ue  G^ologique  de  la  Russie,  1897.  Edition  du  Comity  G^ologique.  St 
P^tersboorg :  Eggers  et  Cie.,  1901.    Size  10  x  6^,  pp.  iv.  and  280. 

Bussia— Finland.  Da  Windt. 

Finland  as  it  is.  By  Harry  de  Windt.  London:  John  Murray,  1901.  Size 
8^  X  5),  pp.  xii.  and  316.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Price  9s.  net.  Presented  by  the 
PMisher. 

Bussia— Hydrography.  

Report  of  the  Chief  Hydrographic  Department  for  1899.  (In  Russian.)  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1900.     Size  9)  x  6,  pp.  x.  436,  and  24.    Maps. 
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There  are  numerous  maps  sfaowing:  the  localities  in  which  hydrographioal  work 
was  done,  and  the  positions  of  shipwrecks. 

fiussia— Finlaad.  Itelsreq. 

Le  oonflit  entre  la  Rnssie  et  la  Finlande.  Par  Jales  Leoleroq.  (Extrait  de  La 
Sevue  O^MOrale^  aodt—septembre  1901.)  Broxelles :  Odoar  Sohepens  et  Oie.,  1901. 
Sixe  10  X  6},  pp.  86.    Pre$ented  6y  the  Author, 

SwitBtrlaad^Peat-mosses.  Vtuwsiltr. 

Vierieljakn,  Naiur/or$eh.  Of.  ZQHck  46  (1901) :  85-08. 

Beitr&ge  sor  Kenntnis  sohweizerisoher  Torfmoore.    Yon  £.  Nenweiler.    Plaie$. 

Turkej^Kaeedonia.    Que9Uon$  Dipl.  et  Colon.  18  (1901) :  129-146.  

La  Ifao^oine  et  ses  habitants.    Par  Testis.     With  Map, 
Tnxkaj— Kaeedimia.      DwiUohe  RundtokcKU  Q.  88  (1901) :  529-534.  Stmok. 

FhilippL    Yon  Ad.  Struck.     WUh  lUM^tratiMa. 
Vnitsd  Kingdom.  QfxAog,  Mag,  8  (1901) :  510-518.  Monekton. 

On  the  origin  of  the  Grayel-Flats  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire.    By  H.  W.  Monekton. 
The  author  considers  that  these  grayels,  though  occurring  as  high  above  sea- 
lerel  as  600  feet,  are  true  river-deposits. 

Vnitsd  Kingdom— Cheyiots.     Qeolog,  Mag,  8  (1901) :  518-515.  KandaU  amd  M«ff. 

Evidences  of  Andent  Glacier-dammed  Lakes  in  the  Cheviots.    By  Percy  F. 

Kendall  and  Herbert  B.  Muff. 
Evidence  of  such  lakes  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  a  series  of  overflow 
channels.    The  authors  consider  it  proved  that  while  **  foreien  "  ice  was  rising  along 
the  flanks  of  the  Cheviots  to  1000  feet,  the  spurs  and  lower  ends  of  intervening  valleys 
were  free  from  native  ice. 

Vnited  Kingdom—London.  Avss. 

Philip's  practical  ^ Index"  Guide  to  London:  its  Thoroughfares,  Places  of 
Amusement,  Public  Buildings,  etc  With  Complete  Summary  of  Routes  and 
Fares  by  Train,  Tram,  'Bus,  or  Boat,  arranged  on  an  original  plan.  By  W.  O. 
Aves.  London  :  G.  Philip  k  Son,  1901.  Size  7)  x  4^,  pp.  152.  Map^  Pries  Is. 
Pre9entod  by  (he  PMiiherB. 

The  plan  adopted  is  ingenious,  and  when  once  mastered  should  be  of  much  assist- 
ance as  a  guide  to  the  localities  of  and  means  of  access  to  the  various  features  of  the 
metropolis.  Each  main  thoroughfare  has  its  own  number,  and  its  course  is  represented 
by  a  graphic  method,  with  distances,  gradients,  side  streets,  railway  stations,  public 
bmld^gs,  etc.    Railway,  Omnibus,  and  Tram  routes  are  shown  in  special  sections. 

Unlftad  Ungdom— EainfkU.  WaUis  and  XiU. 

British  Rainfall,  1900.  On  the  Distribution  of  Bain  over  the  British  Isles  during 
the  year  1900,  as  observed  at  about  3500  stations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  artides  upon  various  branches  of  Rainfall  work.  Compiled  bv  H.  Sowerby 
Wallis  and  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  d.sc.,  ll.d.  Londoo :  E.  Stanford,  1901.  Size 
9  X  5},  pp.  72  and  254.  Map$  and  llhutratiom-  Price  lOt. 
The  report  on  the  position  of  the  rainfall  organization  during  1900  states  that 

additional  observers  are  urgently  needed  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Besides  the  usual  full  statistics,  the  volume  contains  articles  by  Dr.  Mill  on  the  Ilkley 

flood  of  July  12,  and  on  the  development  of  rainfall  measurement  in  the  last  forty 

years. 

United  Kingdom— Tide  Tables.  Harris  and  Savergal. 

Tide  Tables  for  the  British  and  Irish  Ports,  for  the  year  1902  :  also  the  times  and 
heights  of  High  Water  at  Full  and  Change  for  the  principal  places  on  the  Globe. 
By  Captain  H.  R.  Harris  and  Commander  A.  Havergal.  London :  J.  D.  Potter. 
Size  10  X  6,  pp.  xi.  and  262.   Price  2f.  Premnted  by  the  Eydrograpker^  Admiralty. 


Ckiaa— Liao-Tnng.         B.8.G,  Com.  Porta  88(1900):  621-625.  lUeton. 

La  presqu*  He  de  Liao-Toung.   Par  Henri  Bleton. 

Chin*— Bailway.  

China,  No.  7  (1901).  Correspondence  respecting  the  Imperial  Railway  of  North 
China.  London :  Eyre  k  Spottiswoode,  1901.  Size  18  x  8^  pp.  xiv.  and  128. 
Price  U,  2tf. 
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Oiiina— TmUin.  Tour  du  Monde  7  (1901) :  481-492.  UgJihrie. 

Tien-tsin  api^  la  d^faite  dea  Boxeara.    Par  M.  Yilletard  do  Lagadrie.     WUh 

lUmtratioiu. 
China— Trade.  B,S.G.  Com,  ParU  88  (1900) :  575-620.  Vramdon. 

Da  d^Teloppement  possible  du  Ckmimeroe  entre  la  Franoe  et  la  Ohine.    Par  M.  £. 

Frandon.     With  Map, 
China—Tangtse.  J.8,  ArU  49  (1901) :  792-795.  Mobsby. 

Steam  Traffic  and  Trade  on  the  Upper  Yangtse. 

The  writer  oonsiders  steam  traffic  impractioable  between  lohang  and  Wan-hsien, 
but  recommends  its  introduction  between  the  latter  and  Snifa  on  the  Yangtse  and 
Ghiating-fn  on  the  Min. 
Ohina  Sear— Diraetory.  

Snpplement  1901,  relating  to  Ohina  Sea  Directory,  Vol  il,  Fourth  Edition,  1899. 

(Corrected  to  May  4,  1901.)     London:  D.  Potter,  1901.    Sixe  9}  x  6,  pp.  28. 

Price  4d.    PreeerUed  by  the  Hydrographery  Admiralty, 
Chinase  Empire — OobL  Yerwilghen. 

Mieeioni  en  Chine  et  au  Congo  18  (1901) :  78-76,  97-108, 121-131, 145-151. 

A  Travers  le  Desert  du  Gobi.    Belation  du  Yoyage  des  quinze  missionnaires 

expulses  du  Yicariat  dee  Ortos.    Par  le  R.  P.  Yerwilghen.      With  lUustratione, 
Chinese  Empire — Tibet  Bgnhart. 

With  the  Tibetans  in  Tent  and  Temple.    Narraiive  of  Four  Years'  Residence  on 

the  Tibetan  Border,  and  of  a  Journey  into  the  Far  Interior.    By  Susie  Oarson 

Rijnhart,  h.d.   Edinburgh  and  London :  Oliphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferrier,  1901.    Size 

8  X  5^,  pp.  406.  Uluetratione.  Price  6$.  PreeenUd  by  the  Publiehers, 
The  story  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rijnhart's  adyenturous  wanderings,  the  treacherous  murder 
of  the  former,  and  the  return  of  the  latter  amid  incredible  hardships,  has  already  been 
recorded  in  the  Journal.  This  volume  contains  a  full  account  of  these  thrilling 
occurrences,  preceded  by  a  record  of  previous  work  on  the  Tibetan  border,  which, 
among  other  experiences,  brought  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rijnhart  in  contact  with  the  Dnngans 
at  the  time  of  the  last  Mohammedan  revolt. 
Eastern  Asia.  B.8.0.  LUle  36  (1901) :  157-184.  (htiUot. 

Les  Europ^ns  dans  TAsie  Orientale.    Par  E.  Gnillot.     With  Map. 
Freneh  Indo-Ohina— Annam.    Bev,Seientffique  IB  {1901):  657-5^1,  d'Sigoy. 

Le  pays  d* Annam.    Par  M.  Paul  d'Enjoy. 
Deals  with  the  history  and  dynasties  of  the  country. 
Freneh  Indo-Ohina— Annam.    B.8,G,  Com.  Parie  88  (1900) :  626-636.  tengy. 

Les  mines  d'or  de  Boog-Miu  (Annam).    Par  L.  de  Saugy. 

Freneh  Indo-Ohina — ^Laos.  

A  travere  le  Monde,  Tour  du  Monde  7  (1901) :  337-389. 

Les  tribus  Khas  du  Bas-Laos.     With  Map  and  lUuetratione, 
India—Oeologieal  Surrey.  Oriaebaeh. 

General  Report  on  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  India  for  the 

period  from  the  1st  April,  1900,  to  the  3l8t  March,  1901,  under  the  direction  of 

C.  L.  Griesbach.    Calcutta,  1901.    Size  10}  x  7,  pp.  ii.  and  86.    Pretented  by  the 

Geological  Survey  of  India. 
India— Himalayas.         Blaehwood*t  Mag.  170  (1901):  206-217.  Bonaldshay. 

Across  the  Himalayas  in  Mid-Winter.    By  the  Earl  of  Ronaldshay. 
The  journey  was  made  iu  January,  1900,  from  Bunji  on  the  Upper  Indus  to  Srinagar. 
India— Railways.  

East  India  (Railways).    Administration  Report  on  the  Railways  in  India  for  the 

Calendar  Year  1900.    London:   Eyre  ^  Spottiawoode,  1901.    Size  \^  x  8|,pp. 

496.    Map  and  Diagram;      Price  U,  S^d. 
Contains  a  large  amount  of  useful  information  respecting  the  Indian  Railways,  the 
increase  in  mileage  of  which  during  1900  was  1237  miles.    (See  note  on  p.  213.) 

India— Son  Yalley.  Oldham,  Datta,  and  Yredenbnrg. 

Ifam.  Geolog.  Surv.  India  81  (Pt.  i.)  (1901) :  pp.  17a 

Geology  of  the  Son  Yalley  in  the  Rewah  States,  and  of  parts  of  the  Adjoining 

Districto  of  Jabalpur  and  Mirzapur.    By  R.  D.  Oldham,  P.  N.  Datta,  and  E. 

Vredenborg.     With  Map  and  Plate; 

Thid  was  noticed  in  January  in  the  Monthly  Record. 
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I&aiaa  Oeaaa— SfjehellM.  Swfwt-Bteott. 

Seychelles.    Beport  for  1901.    Colonial  Reports,  Annual  No.  888,  1901.    Siie 

9^x6, pp. 4a    Pri4ie^d, 

In  thirty-«iz  yean  the  re?enae  has  increased  more  than  sayenfold,  and  almost  invari- 
ably exceeds  the  expenditure.  A  falling  off  in  exports  is  dae  to  the  small  vanilla  crop 
ori899~1900. 

Japan,  eto.  Irmndt. 

Dreionddretssig  Jahre  in  Ost-Asien.    Erinnerangnn  eines  deutschen  Diplomaten. 

Yon  M.  Ton  Brandt    Band  ii.    Leipzig :   Georg  Wigand,  1901.    Size  9x6,  pp. 

xvi.  and  886.    FrmUi$pieee, 

This  volume  poaoooeos  a  still  higher  interest  than  the  opening  volume  of  the  work, 
noticed  in  the  Jawmal  for  February,  1901  (p.  208).  It  describes  the  important  occur- 
lenoes  in  Japan  in  1863-1868,  the  years  in  which  the  endeavour  of  the  Conservative 
party  to  keep  foreigners  at  arm*s  length  was  finally  put  to  the  test.  The  writer  draws 
attention  to  the  analojae^  between  these  events  and  recent  occurrences  in  China,  show- 
ing that  the  comparatively  little  attention  paid  to  the  former  in  Europe  was  due  to  the 
imp^eotioD  of  then  existing  means  of  communication.  The  book  supplies  a  valuable 
means  of  comparison  between  the  policies  adopted  in  the  two  cases.  One  chapter  deals 
with  visits  to  America  in  1871  and  1872. ' 

Japam.  /.  Manehetter  G.S.  17  (1901):  124-132.  Heywood. 

A  Holiday  in  Japan.    By  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Heywood. 

On  a  walking  tour  among  the  mountains  of  the  Myanoshita,  Hakone,  and  Nikko 
districts. 

Japan— Barthqttakss.  Tamasaki. 

Erdbebenforschung  in  Japan.  Ynrtrag  gehalten  am  Geograpbenabend  an  der 
Wiener  Univenitit  Von  Dr.  N.  YamasakL  Laibach,  1901.  Size  10  x  61,  pp.  12. 
DiagramM.    PretetUed  by  the  Author, 

Japan— Piab  Fauna.  Science  14  (1901) :  545-567,  936.  Jordan. 

The  Fish  Fauna  of  Japan,  with  observations  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Fishes.    By  President  David  Starr  Jordan. 

Malay  Aiehipelago— Borneo.  Hewstt. 

Trade  of  Sarawak  for  the  year  1900.  Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2711,  1901. 
Size  9|  X  6,  pp.  14.    Price  Id. 

Malay  AioUpolago— Borneo.    Miuion  Field  46  (1901) :  323-331.  Sharp. 

Borneo — its  Natives,  Immigrants,  and  European  Enterprises.  By  the  Yen. 
Arthur  F.  Sharp.     Wi(h  lUuftratioM. 

PWtia.  Finn. 

Apuntes  de  un  viaje  en  Persia.  Conferencia  dada  en  la  Sooiedad  de  Ciencias  flslcas 
de  MiUaga,  per  su  socio  Alexander  Finn.    Malaga,  1901.    Size  8^  X  5J,  pp.  26. 

Iviiia — Caneasns.  Landesen. 

XVIL—XIX.  Jahreeb.  (1898-1900)  WUrttemberg,  V.  HandeUg.  (1901):  32-64. 

Beiaeakizzen  aus  Transkaukasien.    Yon  W.  v.  Landesen. 
Ivsda — Oanoasus.  Stevens. 

Trade  of  Batnum  ond  District  for  tlie  year  1900.    Foreign  Office,  Annual  Na 

2628, 1901.    Size  9j  x  6j,  pp.  32.    Price  24. 

iMria—Siboria— Altai 

Sketch  of  Immigration  to  the  Altai  District  in  1884-1898.  (In  Russian.) 
Barnaul,  1900.    Size  9}  x  6},  pp.  40,  46,  and  94. 

Buiia— Siboria-BaUway.    J.  Mancheeter  G.S.  17  (1901):  37-45.  Brice. 

The  Great  Siberian  Railroad.    By  Arthur  Montefiore  Brice.     With  Map. 
TttA^— BuMorah.  WiaUslaw. 

Trade  of  Bnssorah  for  the  year  1900.    Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2712,  1901. 

Kze  9|  X  6,  pp.  6.    Price  id. 

Twkoy— Karpathos.  B.8.B.  Beige  G.  86  (1901) :  237-288.  Hanttoocsur. 

L'lle  de  Karpathos.    Par  Henry  HanttecoDur.    With  Map. 

Tmrk«y— Xoweit.       B.  Comite  VAne  Fran^aiee  1  (1901) :  270-272.  Peyerimhoff. 

L'Affaire  de  Eoueit    Par  Henri  de  Peyerimhoff.    With  Map. 
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Turkey— Pslestine.  Viet. 

PdUMtine  Explaratioti  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement  (1901) :  862-368. 
Notes  on  a  Gross  Jordan  Trip  made  October  23  to  November  7, 1899.   By  the  Bev. 
James  B.  Nies,  fh.d. 
Contains  notes  on  mins  and  inscriptions. 

Tnrker— Syria.  Sehnls. 

XVIl.—XIX,  Jdhre$b.  (1898-1900)  WUrtUmhurg.  V.  HandeUg,  (1901):  65-145. 
Syriens  BoUe  im  Welthandel.    Geographische  Btndie.     Yon  Dr.  Schnli.    Maps. 

Turkey— Syria.  Smith. 

FaU$tine  Exploration  Fund,  Quarterly  StaUmenl  (1901)  :  340-861. 
Notes  of  a  Journey  throngh  Hanrao,  with  Inscriptions  found  by  the  way.    By 
Prof.  G.  A.  Smith,  d.d.     With  lUuetrations, 
Ajnong  new  disooveries  was  that  of  an  Egyptian  monument—only  the  second  so 
far  fouud  in  Hauran — which  is  referred  to  the  reign  of  Sety  I. 

Western  Asia.  Rendieonti  R.A.  Linoei  10  (1901) :  149-171.  Oorratto. 

Divisione  amministrativa  dell*  Impero  dei  Seleucidt  Nota  della  dott.  Adalgisa 
Oorvatta. 

ATBIOA. 

Central  Afrlea.  Ckuroh  Mini.  Intelligencer  68  (1901) :  758-761.  Orabtree. 

Concerning  a  Former  Boman  Catholic  Mission  on  the  Upper  Nile.   A  Translation. 

By  the  Bev.  W.  A.  Crabtree. 

This  paper,  taken  from  Mitterrutzner*s  Bari  Grammar,  gives  an  t  ocount  of  the 
Catholic  mission  to  the  upper  Nile  under  By  Ho  and  Knoblecher,  commenced  in  1 848. 

Central  Afirioa.  Qedlog,  Mag.  8  (1901) :  362-870.  Fergasson. 

Geological  Notes  from  Tanganyika  Northwards.    By  Mnlcolm  Fergusson.    Map$. 
Summary  of  the  geological  results  of  the  Moore  Expedition. 
Central  Afrlea— Bailways.    Deutsche  Kohniaiteiiung  18  (1901) :  409-410.         Vohien. 
Die    belgischen  Eisenbahn-Projekte  am    oberen   Kongo    und  die  deutsch-oet- 
afrikanieche  Seenbahn.    Yon  Konsul  E.  Vohsen.     With  Map. 
The  writer  thinks  that  if  a  German  railway  to  Tanganyika  becomes  an  aooom- 
pllshed  fact,  the  new  Congo  State  lines  will  chiefly  benefit  German  East  Africa. 

Congo  SUte  and  Bahr-el-Ohaial.    Nineteenth  Century  60  (1901) :  202-218.  Morel. 

The  Congo  State  and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal.    By  Edmxmd  P.  Morel.    With  Map. 
On  the  claim  by  the  Congo  State  to  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  territory. 

East  Afirioa — Oeology.  Ktbuli. 

Vierteljahrs.  Naturforsch.  Oe$.  ZUrich  46  (1901) :  128-172. 

Die  petrographische  Ausbeute  der  Scholler*schen  Expedition  in  Aequatorial-Ost- 

afrika  (Massailand).    Yon  Emil  Eiinzli. 
Egypt.  

Ministry  of  Public  Works.    A  List  of  Publications,  Maps,  and  Plans  published  by 

the  Public  Works  Ministry  up  to  June  80,  1901.    Cairo,  1901.     Size  9^  x  6*, 

pp.  26. 

Bgypt.  earstia. 

PubUc  Works  Ministry,  Report  upon  the  Administration  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  for  1900.   By  SirW.E.Garstin,  k.o.m.g.   With  Reports  by  the  Officers 
in  charge  of  the  several  Branches  of  the  Administration.    Cairo,  1901.    Size 
lOiX  7},pp.  854.    Plates,    Presented  by  the  Author, 
This  will  be  noticed  elsewhere. 

Egypt— Meteorology.  

A  Report  on  the  Meteorological  Observations  msde  at  the  Abbassia  Observatory, 
Cairo,  during  the  years  1898  and  1899,  together  with  the  Mean.Yalues  derived 
from  the  Obitervatiuns  of  the  previous  thirty  years,  also  some  Magnetic  Obeeira- 
tions.  Cairo,  1900.  Size  11x9,  pp.  326.  Diagrams.  Presented  by  the  Direetor- 
General^  Survey  Department,  Cairo. 

£^pt— Siva  Oasis.  Hobler. 

Report  on  the  Oasis  of  Siva.    By  T.  B.  Hobler.    Cairo,  1900.    Size  7 J  x  11, 
pp.  50.    Illustrations.    Presented  by  the  Author. 
Baaed  on  a  journey  made  in  July,  1900.    M.  Maspero  adds  notes  on  the  ancient 
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hiitory  of  the  omU  and  on  the  origin  of  the  water-cisterns    along  the  coast  of 
Harmarica. 

Xiitna.  Co9mo$  13  (1901) :  5-29,  56-69.  Oonu 

Arsil^  e  G^olima,  il  paeee  de^i^li  'Af&r  tra  Assab  e  FAnssa.    Bioerohe  e  oonsidera- 
lioni  di  Goido  Cora.    With  Map. 

Iiitrea.  VEtphroMwne  Com.  16  (1901) :  249-252,  265-269.  ParanoU. 

Sidle  odieme  Ckmdizioni  dell'  Eritrea.    A.  Paraszoli 
freneh'Congo.  MouvemetU  0. 18  (1901) :  585-588.  Segnin. 

Voyage  d*exploration  dans  rintdrienr  dn  Koango.    Par  M.  S^^in.    Wiih  Map. 
The  Koango  here  alladed  to  is  not  the  important  tributary  of  the  Oongo  of  that 
name,  bnt  an  affluent  of  the  Ubangi  in  5^  N.  lat    (Gf.  note  in  Monthly  Record,  p.  89.) 

fktneh  Oeago— Ogowe.        B.S.G.  LiOe  86  (1901)  :  225-256.  ATtlot. 

Dans  la  boucle  de  TOgdou^.    Par  le  Lieut  Avelot     WUh  Map. 
The  writer  carried  out  surveys  in  1899-1900,  for  the  purpose  of  delimiting  the 
apheres  of  the  chief  oommercial  companies  to  which  oonoessions  have  been  grant^. 

eerman  Bast  AMoa.    M  Deuttoh.  SehuUgA.  14  (1901) :  172-183.  M«yer. 

Yon  Utengule  naoh  Kipembabwe,  Mwendo,  Ibungu,  Inyika  und  zuriiok.    Yon 
Missionar  Th.  Meyer.     WUh  Map, 

etrman  Bast  Afriea.    M.  Deut9ch.  Bi^nUegth.  14  (1901) :  188-198.  leUobadL 

Die  Volksstamme  der  dentsoheo  Ostkiiste  des  Yictoria-Nyansa.    Yon  Hauptmann 
Schlobach.     WUh  Map. 

eermaa  8<mth-West  Africa.    Deuttehe  Kdl<miaJzeiiung  18  (1901)  :  433-435.  Dove. 

Swakopmund  einst  und  jetzt    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  K.  Dove.     With  Illuitratiom. 
Ivory  Coast.  Oaistl. 

Ben$t%gnemenU  Colon.,  ComiUVA/rique  Franfai$e^  No.  5  (1901) :  100-109. 
La  Haute  G6te  dlvoire  occidentale.    Par  M.  Yan  OasseL     WUh  Map. 
The  writer  took  part  in  the  Woelffel  mission  (JoumoZ,  voL  xvii.  p.  306). 
lamenu.  M.  DevUoh.  Schuisgeb.  14  (1901) :  144-166.        8«himmelpfta]i%. 

Berioht  fiber  die  Expedition  des  Hauptmanns  v.  Schimmelpfennig  von  Ngutte  II. 
naoh  YabassL     With  Map. 

This  was  referred  to  in  the  Jommdl  for  December,  p.  623. 
lamenuL        BmMge  KohnialpoUHk  8  (1901-1902) :  149-172, 193-210.  BeUsl. 

Das  Bakwirivolk  in  Kamerun.    Yon  A.  BeideL 

Bigeria— BeaiB.  Luiehan. 

XVI1.--X(X.  Jahreib.  (1898-1900)  WUrtUniberg.  F.  BandeUg.  (1901):  146-239. 
Die  Earl  Knorrsche  Sammlung  von  Benin-AltertUmeru.  Yon  F.  Y.  Luschan. 
WUhFkite$. 

Portuguese  East  Afirioa.  Belcher. 

Trade  of  Beira  for  the  year  1900.    Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2627, 1901.    Sise 
10  X  6,  pp.  16.    Price  Id. 

Portnguase  East  Afrioa— Tnhambaue.  Parminter. 

Trade  of  Inhambane  for  the  year  1900.    Foreign  Offiee,  Annual  No.  2630, 1901. 
Bize  9i  X  6,  pp.  12.    PHoe  Id, 

Sahara.  B.8.0.  ManeOU  86  (1901) :  136-156.  Lahaohe. 

L'eao  dans  le  Sahara.    Par  M.  J.  Lahache. 

The  writer  considers  that  the  system  of  artesian  borings  is  capable  of  great 
extension. 

Sahara.  Bev.  Seientifique  16  (1901) :  489-492,  516-523.    Simian  amd  Eugnet. 

La  question  transsaharienne  (1899-1901).    Par  MM.  Simian  et  Huguet. 
The  writers  favour  a  line  running  south-west  from  Algeria  (Igli)  to  Kayes,  on  the 
Senegal. 

Sahara— Tidikelt.  Bimbaud. 

Ben$eignewmtUi  Colon.,  ComiUVA/rique  Franfaitey  No.  5  (1901):  97-100. 
Les  Tiflnar*  de  la  Own  des  Chorfa.    Par  M.  Bimbaud.     WUk  lUuttrations. 
On  inscriptions  found  to  the  east  of  the  Shorfa  group  of  oases,  whio^,  though  more 
recent  than  the  Libyan  inscriptions  of  Northern  Algeria,  present  the  same  characters 
No.  IL— February,  1902.]  r 
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and  show  that  their  authors  mast  have  had  a  oommon  origin  with  the  Berbers  and 
Tuareg,  the  latter  of  whom  still  use  the  same  phonetic  writiog. 
South-West  A£rioa-— Walfish  Bay.  Waldron. 

T,8.  African  PhUowph,  8. 11  (1901):  185-188. 

On  the  Appearance  and  Disappearance  of  a  Mud  Island  at  Walfish  Bay.  By  F.  W. 

Waldron.     With  Chart  and  Plates, 
The  island  was  just  seen  on  June  1, 1900,  and  had  disappeared  by  June  7. 
Sudan.  ^  ■ 

Notes  for  Travellers  and  Sportsmen  in  the  Sudan.    October,  1901.    Cairo.    Size 

11  X  8,  pp.  24.    Price  U, 
Tanganyika— FiihM.  T.  Zoolog,  8.  16  (1901) :  137-160.  Boulenger. 

Third  Contribution  to  the  Ichthyology  of  Lake  Tanganyika.     Beport  on  the 

C!ollection  of  Fishes  made  by  Mr.  J.  E.  S.  Moore  in  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Kivu 

during  his  Second  Expedition,  1899-1900.    By  G.  A.  Boulenger.     With  Plates. 

Tunis— Irrigation.      B.8.0.  Com.  Bordeaux  27  (1901) :  278-283.  Wolfrom. 

L' Utilisation  des  travaux  hydrauliques  des  Bomains  on  Tunisie.    Par  Gustavo 
Wolfrom. 
The  writer  recommends  the  restoration  of  old  Boman  works. 
TuniB— Bailways.      Questions  Dipl  et  Colon.  12  (1901) :  449-459.  Patquitr. 

Les  ohemins  do  fer  tunisiens  devant  le  Parlement    Par  H.  Pasquier.    Maps. 
Discusses  rival  schemes  for  the  development  of  the  Tunisian  railway  system. 

VOBTE  AXEBIOA. 

British  Korth  America— Vewfoundland.  Harrisse. 

D^couverte  et  Involution  CJartographique  de  Terre»Neuvo  et  des  pays  circonvoisins 
1497—1501 — 1769.    Essais  de  G^graphie  historlque  et  documentaire.    Par  Henry 
Harrisse.    Paris:  H.  Welter.    London:  H.  Stevens,  Son,  &  Stiles,  1900.    Size 
11  X  9,  pp.  iv.,  Ixxii.,  and  420.    Facsimile  Maps. 
This  will  be  reviewed  elsewhere. 

Oanada— Geological  Survey  Beport.  —   — 

Geological    Survey  of  Canada.     Annual    Beport  (New  Series).      Volume    xi. 
Beports  A,  D,  F,  G,  J,  L,  M,  B,  S,  1898.    Ottawa,  1901.    Size  10  x  6*.    Maps 
and  lUustrations.    Presented  by  the  Geological  8urvey  of  Canada. 
As  usual  this  report  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the  physical 

geography  as  well  as  the  geology  of  little-known  outlying  parts  of  Canada. 

Canada — Ontario.  O'Bullivan. 

Second  Beport  of  Progress  of  Exploration  in  the  Oountry  between  Lake  St.  John 
and  James  Bay,  including  the  region  of  Lake  Mistassini  and  the  basins  of  the 
great  Xottaway  and  Bupert  Bivers,  together  with  a  key-plan  to  accompany 
remarks  on  the  different  proposed  railways  between  Queb^  and  James  Bay. 
Made  under  instructions  from  the  Department  of  Colonization  and  Mines,  Quebec, 
by  Henry  O'Sullivan.  Quebec,  1901.  Size  10  x  6},  pp.  82.  Maps  and  lUun- 
tralions.  Presented  by  Colonel  O,  E.  Church. 
This  was  referred  to  in  January  in  the  Monthly  Becord. 

Mezioo.  /.  Franklin  1. 162  (1901) :  241-256.  Haines. 

Bemarks  on  the  Earthquake  in  the  State  of  C)olima,  Mexico,  January  19,  1900. 
By  C.  W.  Haines. 

Mexico.  Queensland  Q.J.  16  (1900-1901) :  91-112.  Thomion. 

An  Account  of  Lord  Lamington's  Travels  in  Mexico,  1887.    By  J.  P.  Thomson. 
Also  separate  copy,  presented  by  the  Author. 

Mexico.  Tweedie. 

Mexico  as  I  saw  it    By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie.    London:  Hurst  &  Blaokett,  1901. 

Size  9}  X  7,  pp.  xii.  and  472.    Map  and  lUusiraiions.    Price  2ls,  net.    Presented 

by  the  Publishers. 
Deals  largely  with  the  ordinary  incidents  of  travel  in  Mexico,  and  sketohes  of 
the  everyday  life  of  the  people. 

Mexico— Tehuantepee  Bailv^y.     Fortnightly  Bev.  70  (1901) :  271-280.  Tweedi«. 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepee  Bailway.    By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie. 
A  recent  arrangement  between  the  Mexican  Governoient  and  Messrs.  S.  Pearbon 
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&  Son  provides  for  the  conatmotion  of  deep-water  ports  st  both  ends  of  the  railway, 
and  for  the  working  of  the  latter  by  the  company  for  fifty  years. 

Vorth  Ameriea— HistorieaL  Biggar. 

The  Early  Trading  Companies  of  New  Franoe.    A  Contribntion  to  the  History  of 
Commerce  and  Disoovery  in  North  America.    By  H.  P.  Biggar,  b.a.,  Uniyerstty  of 
Toronto  Library,  1901.    Size  11  x  7},  pp.  xii.  and  308.      Map,    Pre9enUd  by  the 
UniverHty  of  Toronto, 
A  yalnable  historical  stndy  which  will  be  noticed  elsewhere. 

TTaited  States.  

The  Center  of  Population  and  its  Median  Point.    (Twelfth  Census  of  the  United 
States.     Ceosas   Balletin,  No.  62.    April  80,  1901.)    Washington,  D.C.     Size 
11}  X  9,  pp.  4.    Maps. 
See  note  in  JourncU^  toL  xviii.  p.  92. 

Ignited  SUtes—Arkansas  Valley.    J.  Geology  9  (1901) :  486-490.  Keyes. 

Composite  Genesis  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  through  the  Ozark  Highlands.    By 
Charles  B.  Keyes. 
The  trough  of  the  Arkansas  valley  is  shown  to  be  both  topographical  and  structural 

in  origin. 

ITnitad  Sutes— Chieago.  Cowlea. 

The  Physiographic  Ecology  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity :  a  study  of  the  Origin,  Develop- 
ment, and  Classification  of  Plant  Societies.  Contributions  from  the  Hull  Botanical 
Laboratory,  XXIV.  By  Henry  Chandler  Cowles.  (Reprinted  from  the  Botanical 
GauttCy  vol.  xxxi.,  February  and  March,  1901.)  Size  10  x  7,  pp.  [74].  lUuitra- 
iiatu,  Pretenled  by  the  Author. 
A  careful  study  on  the  lines  lately  much  in  vogue  in  the  United  States. 

ITaited  States— Conneeticut.    J.  Geology  9  (1901) :  469-485.  Eobbs. 

The  River  System  of  Connecticut    By  W.  H.  Hobbs.      With  Maps. 
Traces  the  connection  between  the  river  system  of  Connecticut  and  the  joint  or  fault- 
aystem  of  the  region.    The  subject  is  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  latest  annual  report 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.    (See  note,  ante,  p.  91.) 

ITiited  8Utet— Ohio.  Science  14  (1901) :  534-535.  Miller. 

Preglaoial  Drainage  in  South- Western  Ohio.    By  A^rthur  M.  Miller.    Sketch-map, 
The  writer  contests  the  idea  lately  put  forward  that  the  Licking  and  Kentucky 
rivers  once  flowed  north. 

CSHTBAL  AND  SOUTH  AMEBIOA. 

AagoiUa,  ete.  Quarterly  J.  Geolog.  S.  57  (1901) :  520-533.  Spenoer. 

On  the  Geological  and  Physical  Development  of  Anguilla,  St.  Martin,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  Sombrero.    By  Prof.  J.  W.  W.  Spencer. 

Aatigoa.  Quarterly  J.  Geolog.  S,  67  (1901) :  490-505.  Speneer. 

On  the  Geological  and  Physical  Development  of  Antigua.    By  Prof.  J.  W.  W. 
Spencer.     With  Map. 

Azgentine  Bepublie— Sio  Santa  Omi.  

Ministerio  de  Marina.    Belevamiento  Hidrogrdfico  del  Bio  Santa  Cruz  Informe 
General.    For  Alfredo  B.  Iglesias,  Teniente  de  fragata.    Buenos  Aires,  1901.    Size 
11  X  71,  pp.  148.    3fap  and  IlluttratioM,     Pretented  by  the  Argentine  Government. 
This  report  gives  the  results  of  the  careful  survey  of  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  executed 
between  December,  1899,  and  January,  1900.    (See  note,  antCy  p.  94.) 
-■itii^maM  OhnrchiU. 

Bahamas.    Beport  for  1900.    Colonial  Reports,  Annual  No.  327,  1901.    Size  9}  x 
6.  pp.  44.    Price  2id. 

BalirU.  Gto5tw  80  (1901) :  193-194.  

Baa  bolivianisohe  Territorium  Acre  und  Seine  Revolution. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  the  Rio  Acre,  Brazilian  by  birth,  but  settled  on 
Bolivian  territory,  lately  declared  their  territory  an  independent  republic.  Repre- 
sentations to  Brazil  having  had  no  positive  result,  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the 
BoUvian  Government,  which  despatched  three  expeditions  against  the  revolutionists. 
l'be«e.  though  costly  in  lives,  secured  the  nominal  recognition  of  Bolivian  autliority. 
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BoUyia.  B.8,G.  La  Paz  3  (1901) :  269-282.  BftUttterot. 

La  Provinoia  de  Oaupolioin  y  el  Deoreto  Supremo  sobre  la  oreacion  del  Territorio 

Nacional  de  Coloniaa.    DiBcursos  parlamentarios.    For  Sixto  L.  Ballesteros. 
On  the  proceedings  in  the  Bolivian  Parliament  for  the  creation  of  the  new  territory 
of  Colonias. 
Bradl— Oeara.  Bev.  Trim.  L  Ceard  15  (1901) :  158-288.  Batorra. 

Algumas  origena  do  Oear&.    Por  Antonio  Bezerra. 
Branl— Ceara.  Rev.  Trim.  L  Ceard  15  (1901):  811-818.    Mendet  and  Sampalo. 

Lingua  Indigena — O  nome  CJeari.    Por  Cunha  Mendes,  Theodore  Sampaio  e  Jofio 

MendeB  Junior. 
BrasU— Italian  Settlers.  Pic. 

Gli  Italiani  nel  Nord  dello  Stato  di  Santa  Caterina.    Rapporto  del  caT.  Gherardo 

(dei  prinoipi)  Pio  di  Savoja.     (Boll.  Ministero  Affari  Esteri,  Settembre  1901.) 

Boma,  1901.    Size  9x6,  pp.  86. 

Central  and  South  America.  Preots. 

Kolonial-Wirtschaftliches  Eomltee.    Expedition  nach  Central-  und  Siidamerika. 

Dr.  Paul  Preuss.   1899-1900.    Berlin,  1901.    Size  10  x  6),  pp.  xiL  and  452.    lUui- 

trations.  Price  20  marhe.  PreeerUed  by  the  Committee. 
The  author  is  well  known  as  the  energetic  director  of  the  Experimental  Garden  at 
Yictoria,  Kamerun.  He  undertook  a  journey  to  South  America  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  plantation  systems  of  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America,  and 
applying  the  experience  gained  to  the  improvement  of  ag^culture  in  the  German 
Protectorates.  While  thus  somewhat  technical  in  aim,  the  book  supplies  valuable  in- 
formation, not  only  on  tropical  agriculture,  but  on  the  subject  of  botanical  distribution 
in  the  countries  visited  and  the  general  relations  of  the  flora. 

Dutch  Oniana.    Tijds.  K.  Ned.  Aard,  OenooU.  Amsterdam  18  (1901) :  968-968.    

Suriname  Expeditie.     With  Map, 
See  note  in  Journal  for  December,  1901,  p.  625. 
French  Oniana.  Bronitaan. 

Georges  Brousseau.    Les  Richesses  de  la  Guyane  Fran^aise  et  de  Tancion  Contests 

Franco-Br^ilien.    Paris,  Soci^t^  d'^itions  Scientifiques,   1901.     Size   11  x  7j, 

pp.  viii.  aod  248.  Map  and  lUuetrcUions,  Price  10 /ranee. 
A  useful  account  of  the  nature  and  resources  of  French  Guiana  and  the  territory 
lately  in  dispute  between  it  and  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  author*s  travels  in 
the  latter  have  materially  added  to  our  knowledge.  Especial  prominence  is  given,  in 
addition  to  the  agricultural  resources,  to  the  forest  wealth  of  the  colony,  wnich  the 
writer  believes  to  be  capable  of  development.  A  list  is  given  of  all  the  woods  most 
abundant  in  French  Guiana,  which,  however  has  been  insufficiently  revised,  many 
misprints  occurring  in  the  botanical  names  of  the  trees. 

Chiadelonpe.  Quarterly  J.  Oeolog.  8.  57  (1901):  506-519.  Speneer. 

On  the  Geological  and  Physical  Development  of  Guadeloupe.    By  Prof.  J.  W.  W. 
Spencer. 

PanL  Seebee. 

Travelling  Impressions  in,  and   Notes  on,  Peru.    By  Felix  Seebee.    London: 
Elliot  Stock,  1901.    Size  8x5,  pp.  196.    Map.    Price  88.  6d.    Presented  by  the 
PMUher. 
This  unpretentious  little  work  displays  a  considerable  power  of  description  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  who  lived  in  Peru  for  some  years  previous  to  and  including  the 
period  of  the  war  with  Chili.    It  is  written  in  a  simple  but  telling  style,  and  gives 
some  insight  into  the  everyday  life  of  the  people,  both  iu  the  toans  and  in  the 
remoter  regions  of  the  Andes'. 

St.  Christophar.  Quarterly  J.  Qeolog.  S.  57  (1901) :  584-544.  Spencer. 

On  the  Geological  and  Physical  Development  of  the  St.  Christopher  Chain  and 
Saba  Banks.    By  Prof.  J.  W.  W.  Spencer. 

AUSTBALASIA  AHD  PACIFIO  ISLAHDS. 

Anitralia.  Queensland  O.J.  16  (1900-1901) :  1-25.  Thomioa. 

The  Geograpliical  Evolution  of  the  Australian  Continent.    By  J.  P.  Thomson. 
With  Sketch'mape  and  Illustrations.    Also  separate  copy^  presented  by  the  Author. 
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Aaftralia.  /.  ManeheHer  0.8. 17  (1901) :  111-128.  Wragge. 

The  Snowy  RaDges  of  Australia,  Moont  Kosciusko  and  its  Obserratory.     By 
Clement  Wragge. 
Aistralia— Sxploratioa.  Travel  6  (1901) :  209-213.  Bryant. 

Glimpses  of  Australian    Exploration.      By  the    Bey.  Joseph    Bryant.      With 

IQiutrcUions. 
Iritiih  Hew  eninsa.      QueenOand  O.J.  16  (1900-1901) :  63-68.  Wintsr. 

Kotes  on  a  Gk>Ternm6nt  Expedition,  under  Dr.  J.  A.  Blayney,  Captain  J.  R. 

Barton,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  English,  to  the  Main  Range,  British  New  Guinea.    By 

Sir  Francis  P.  Winter,  Et.     With  Map. 

The  party  reached  a  height  of  4500  on  the  main  divide  north  of  Cloudy  bay,  and 
crossed  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Mosa  river  (see  note,  antey  p.  95). 
eiburt  and  SUiss  Islaads.  OampbtU. 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands.   Report  for  1896-1900.  Colonial  Reports,  Miscellaneous, 

Na  17,  1901.    Site  9^  x  6,  pp.  10.    Fries  Id. 
XergualeB  Island.    A  tr<w$r$  U  Monde,  Tour  du  Monde  7  (1901) :  277-278.         

Los  fles  Kerguelen  —Centre  sdentiflque  de  Texp^dition  allemande — Fntur  lieu 

de  deportation.     WUh  Map, 
■srianna  IsUads— Bota.     M  DeiU9oh.  8cknUgd>.  14  (1901) :  194-20i.  Yrits. 

Bericht    fiber  die  Insel  Rota  (Marianen).    Yon  Bezirksamtmann  Frits.     WOk 

lUHatratume, 
Vsw  Oaledonia.  Haggard. 

Trade  of  New  Caledonia  for  the  year  1900.    Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2626, 

1901.     Size  10  X  6,  pp.  12.    PHce  Id. 
Vsw  Bontli  Wales.  liquet. 

The  Iron  Ore  Deposits  of  New  South  Wales.    By  J.  B.  Jaquet.    (Memoirs  of  the 

Geological  Surrey  of  New  South  Wales,  Geology,  No.  2.)    Sydney,  1901.    Size 

12  X  19,  pp.  xiy.  and  186.    Mape,  PlaUe,  and  Seotiom.    Pre$ented  by  the  Geological 

Survey  of  New  South  Wales. 
This  was  noticed  in  the  Monthly  Record  for  January  (p.  94). 

Fasiflc.  Hall  and  Osborne. 

Sunshine  and  Surf.    A  Tear's  Wauderings  in  the  South  Seas.    By  Douglas  B. 

Hall  and  Lord  Albert  Osborne.    London :  A.  and  C.  Black,  1901.    Size  8|  x  5^, 

pp.   xiv.  and  320.     ifap  and  lUue^atione,     Price  12$.  6d.    Pretented  by  the 

PublieherM, 

A  pleasantly  written  popular  account  of  travel  in  the  Pacific.  The  route  took  in, 
among  other  groups,  the  Marquesas,  Tahiti,  th^  Cook  islands,  Fiji,  and  Samoa,  and 
although  no  pretence  at  scientific  observation  was  made,  the  information,  at  first 
hand,  as  to  the  present  state  of  a£fairs  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives 
in  the  several  groups  is  of  considerable  interest 
Oasensland.  Queen^and  O.J.  16  (1900-1901) :  50-62.  Forbes. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Early  Days  of  the  present  Colony  of  Queensland.    By  David 

Forbes, 
austnslaiid.  Queeneland  O.J.  16  (1900-1901) :  42-49.  Haguire. 

Panoramas  of  Nature  as  viewed  from  Picturesque  Plateaux  in  Southern  Queens- 
land.    By  H.  R.  Maguire. 
QiiMBslaiid— Brisbane  River.     Queendand  O.J.  16  (1900-1901) :  26-34.  Gregory. 

On    the    Mitigation  of   Floods    in    the    Brisbane    river.    By  the  Hon.  A.  C. 

Gregory,  c.m.o. 

A  reply  to  criticism  by  Colonel  Pennycuik. 
Samoa— .Oanoes.  aZo&as  SO  (1901):  167-173.  Thilenius. 

Die  Fahrzeuge  der  Samoaner.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Thilenius.     With  IUu$tration$. 
Stath  Australia.  TJ&.8.  South  Aut^aiia  26  (1901) :  45-47.  Chewings. 

Notes  on  Glacial  Beds  of  Cambrian  Age  in  Far  North  of  South  Australia.    By 

Clias.  Chewings,  ph.d. 
Soitk  AustraUa.  T.B.8.  South  Auttralia  86  (1901) :  10-13.  Howohin. 

Preliminary  Note  on  the  Existence  of  Glacial  Beds  of  Cambrian  Age  in  Suuth 

Australia.    By  Walter  Howchin. 

The  writer  has  discovered  beds  of  **  till,"  the  age  of  which,  though  at  present  a 
matter  of  inference  only,  caunot,  he  thinks,  be  later  than  the  Cambrian. 
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Soath  Aiutralia,  T.R.8.  South  Au$tralia  85  (1901) :  54-62.  Howdhin. 

Notes  on  the  Extinct  Volcanoes  of  Mount  Gambler  and  Mount  Schank,  South 
Australia.    By  Walter  Howchin. 

Soath  Auftralia— Korthem  Territory.  Mathiws. 

Queensland  G  J.  16  (1900-1901) ;  69-90. 
Ethnological  Notes  on  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  the  Northern  Territory.    By  R. 
H.  Mathews. 

South  Australia— Torke  Peninsula.  T.R8.  Souih  Atatralia  26  (1901) :  1-9.    Eowehin. 

Suggestions  on  the  Origin  of  the  Salt  Lagoons  of  Southern  Yorke  peninsula.    By 

Walter  Howchin. 
The  writer  suggests  chemical  solution  as  the  agency  to  which  the  origin  of  the 
lagoons  was  due. 

Torres  Straits  and  Hew  Guinea.  

Reports  of  the  Cambridge  Anthropological  Expedition  to  Torres  Straits. 
Volume  ii.  Physiology  and  Psychology.  Part  i.  Introduction  and  Vision. 
Cambridge:  University  Press,  1901.  Size  11}  x  9,  pp.  vL  and  140.  Map$  and 
llluitratiane.    Friee  9«.  net.    Pretented  by  the  PMidtere, 

The  complete  set  of  reports  on  the  scientific  results  of  the  Cambridge  Expedition 
to  Torres  straits  will  form  six  volumes,  devoted  to  the  following  subjects :  Physical 
Anthropology,  Physiology  and  Psychology,  Linguistics,  Technology,  Sociology,  and 
Religion,  the  general  results  being  summarized  in  the  last  volume.  The  above  is  the 
first  part  which  has  appeared. 

POLAB  BEGIOVS. 

Antarotio.  Neumayer. 

Auf  zum  Siidpol !  45  Jahre  Wirkens  zur  Fdrderung  der  Erforschung  der  Siidpolar- 
Region  1855-1900.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  Georg  von  Neumayer.    Berlin:  Vita,  Deutsches 
Verlagshaus  (Felix  Heinemann),  1901.    Size  10  x  8,  pp.  xvi.  and  486.    Portrait 
and  Mape, 
This  will  be  specially  noticed. 

Aretio.  Ann.  Hydrographie  29  (1901) :  414-425,  445-457.  Bauendahl. 

Aus  den  wissenschaftlichen  Ergebnissen  der  Polarfahrt  des '* Matador''  unter 
Fiihrung  dee  Eapt.-Leut.  a.  D.  Oskar  Bauendahl,  Herbst  und  Winter  1900-1901. 
Deals  with  ice-conditions,  meteorology,  etc. 

Polar  Work.  /.  Mancheeter  G.8. 17  (1901) :  89-110.  XosttUti. 

Polar  Work :  What  it  is,  why  it  should  be  done,  and  what  is  still  to  be  done 
there,  etc.    By  Dr.  Reginald  Koettlitz.     With  lUuitrations. 
It  is  to  be  imagined  that  the  author's  absence  with  the  Antarctic  Expedition  is 

responsible  for  the  grammar  in  the  above  title. 

MATHEMATICAL  QEOGBAPHT. 

Map  Projections.  Close. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Subject  of  Map  Projections.    By  Major  0.  F.  Close,  c.u.o. 

London  :  printed  by  Harrison  &  Sons,  1901.    Size  8}  x  5},  pp.  40.    Diagrams. 

Presented  by  the  Intelligenee  Divisiony  War  Office. 

This  was  noticed  in  the  Journal  for  January  (p.  79). 

Mathematioal  Geography.      VierUlJahrshefU  Q.  Unterricht  1  (1901) :  8-17.      Oeissler. 
Die  mathematische  Geographic  in  ihrer  Mittelstellung  als  empirische  und  mathe- 
matische  Wissonschaft.    Von  Dr.  Kurt  Geissler. 

PHYSICAL  AHD  BIOLOGICAL  GSOGBAPHT. 

Bio-goography— Camel.  Globus  %0  (1901) :  188-189.  Nehring. 

Ein  fossiles  filamel  aus  Siidrussland,  nebst  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Heimat  der 
Kamele.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Nehring.     With  Illustration. 

Cosmogony.  Naturw.  Wochensohrift  16  (1901) :  441-446.  Engelhrethsen. 

Die  erste  Entwickelung  uneerer  Erde.    Nach  P.  Engelhrethsen. 
Geologieal  Time.  Geolog.  Mag.  %  (1901):  344-850,504-506.  Joly. 

The  Circulation  of  Salt  and  Geological  Time.    By  Prof.  J.  Joly. 
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lUtaorology— Methods.    SffmonM'B  Meieorolog,  Mag,  86  (1901) :  125-128.  Mill. 

Meteorology  on  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition. 
Ooetn  Depths.  

List  of  Oceanic  Depths  and  Serial  Temperatnre  ObeerTations  receiyed  at  the 

Admiralty  during  the  year  1900,  from  H.M.  Surveying  Ships,  Indian  Marine 

Survey,  and  British  Snbmarioe  Telegraph  Companies.    London :  J.  D.  Potter, 

1901.    Size  13  X  8i,  pp.  34.    Price  4». 
Oeetnography.  Oibeme. 

The  Mighty  Deep  and  what  we  know  of  it.    By  Agnes  Gibeme.    London  : 

C.  Arthur  Pearson,  1902  [1901].    Size  8  x  5),  pp.  xii.  and  290.    JUuitratums. 

Price  5$.    PremUedhy  the  Author. 

A  popular  account  of  oceanic  phenomena. 
Cesans.  M^m,  CouronnA  AM,  Belgique  67  (1898-99),  1-1 4.  Bt  Windt 

Snrles  distances  moyennes  h>  la  o6te  dans  les  oo^ns.    Par  Jean  De  Windt. 

This  was  noticed  in  the  Journal  on  its  appearance  as  a  reprint  in  1899  (vol.  xiii. 

p.  666). 
Pl^sieal  Geography.  Dryer. 

Lessons  in  Physical  Geography.    By  Oharles  B.  Dryer.    New  York :  American 

Book  Company,  1901.    Size  7}  X  5,  pp.  430.    lUudrations. 

This  will  be  specially  noticed. 
Physiogrmphy.  Morgan. 

Advanced  Physiography.    By  Alex.  Morgan.    London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 

1901.    Sise  7i  X  5,  pp.  viiL  and  408.    lUutlrationi,     Friee  4«.  6d. 

Supplements  the  elementary  treatise  previously  written  by  the  same  author. 
Physiography  is  understood  in  the  sense  applied  to  the  word  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton syllabua 

iradergzomid  Temperature.     Geolog.  Mag.  8  (1901) :  502-504.  Sollai. 

Bate  of  Increase  of  Underground  Temperature.    By  Prof.  W.  J.  Sollas,  ll.d.,  etc. 
Wsterfills.  Stum. 

Die  Entstehung  der  Wasserf&Ue.    Von  Dr.  Friedrich  Sturm. — Festschrift  des 

Geograph.  Seminars  der  Universitiit  Breslau  zur  Begrfissung  des  XIII.  Deutschen 

Geograpbentages,  pp.  122-132.    Breslau,  1901.    Size  9}  x  6). 

AMTHBOPOOEOGEAPHY  AKD  HISTOBICAL   GXOGBAPHT. 

Anthropogeography.  Mareus. 

Oasen  nnd  Inseln.    Ein  Kulturgeographisoher  Yergleich.    Yon  Willy  Marcus. 

Festschrift  des  Geograph.  Seminars  der  Universit&t  Breslau  zur  Begriissnng  des 

XHL  Deutschen  Geograpbentages,  pp.  65-81.     Breslau,  1901.     Size  9}  X  6}. 

Ooaaftreial  Geography— ChOd.     DeuUehe  Rundschau  0.  23  (1901) :  569-570. 

Die  Yerbreitung  des  Goldes  auf  der  Brde.     With  Map. 
OemaeroiAl  d^ography.      /.  Franklin  1. 158  (1901) :  179-200.  Haupt. 

Obstruoiions  to  Commerce,  and  how  to  remove  them.    By  Lewis  M.  Haupt. 
CoBUMreial  Oeography—Oeean  Boute.  Kannelly. 

The  Atlantic  Ferry.    Louisburgand  Milford  Haven.  London  :  S.  Straker  &  Sous, 

[1901].     Si2e  10  X  6,  pp.  22.     CharU.    Presented  by  the  Author. 
On  a  project  for  making  of  Milford  Haven  and  Louisburg  the  respective  termini 
of  the  ocean  route  across  Uie  Atlantic,  and  by  increasing  the  speeds  by  sea  and  land, 
to  reduce  the  passage  from  London  to  New  York  to  about  four  &jb  seventeen  hours. 

larty  MuL  Geolog.  Mag.  8  (1901) :  337-344.  Eoworth. 

The  Earliest  Traces  of  Man.    By  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth. 

The  writer  does  not  accept  as  the  work  of  man  the  supposed  flint  implements 
found  in  the  plateau  gravels  of  Southern  England. 

ffisterisaL  8ke«I. 

Travel  in  tbe  First  Century  after  Christ,  with  special  reference  to  Asia  Minor. 
By  Caroline  A.  J.  Skeel.    CJambridge :  tbe  University  Press,  1901.    Size  7}  x  5, 
pp.  X.  and  160.    Map.    Presented  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 
An  interesting  sketch  of  the  conditions  of  travel  in  the  Boman  Empire  during  the 

first  century.     The  author  draws  from  the  writings  of  the  Boman  historians  and 
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otben  illustrations  of  the  classes  of  people  who  trayelled  in  those  days,  and  of  the 
means  of  commuDioation  between  the  ▼anous  parts  of  the  Empire,  briefly  tracing  the 
effects  on  the  empire  at  large  of  the  facilities  which  existed  for  intercommnmcation, 
and  the  reasons  which  led  to  a  decay  of  the  system. 

HistorioaL  Winokler,  Schnrti,  and  Viebnhr. 

Weltg^hiohte.    Dritter  Band.    Westasien  nnd  Afrika.    Von  Dr.  Hugo  Winckler, 

Dr.  Heinrich  Schnrtz,  nnd  Karl  Kiebuhr.    Leipzig  und  Wien :  Bibliographisches 

Institnt,  1901.    Size  10^  x  7,  pp.  xly.  and  736.    Map$  and  IlluitratianB, 

The  wide  scope  of  the  subject  here  treated  of  in  a  single  volume  necessarily  involTes 

great  compression,  and  gives  the  work  largely  the  character  of  a  summary  of  existing 

knowledge  in  which  little  room  is  offered  for  originality  of  view.    The  authors  appear 

well  acquainted,  however,  with  the  results  of  recent  research,  and  such  problems  as 

that  of  tne  possible  ancient  operation  of  Malay  influence,  the  origin  of  the  negro  race, 

and  of  the  former  gold-mining  inhabitants  of  South-East  Ajfrica,  are  clearly  stated. 

What  is  perhaps  chiefly  lacking  is  breadth  of  treatment  of  the  fundamental  problems 

affecting  the  areas  dealt  with,  and  this  is  no  doubt  in  part  attributable  to  the  divided 

authorship.    Thus  no  general  account  is  given  of  the  mutual  relationships  of  the 

various  peoples,  and  the  broad  outlines  of  their  known  or  probable  migrations  in 

historic  or  prehistoric  times,  but  each  section  is  more  or  less  an  independent  monograph. 

Thct  whole  of  North  Africa  is  left  out  of  consideration,  this  having  been  dealt  with  in 

the  fourth  volume  (* Mediterranean  Peoples'),  which  had  previously  appeared. 

HIstorieal  Ctoograph j.  Sehwaner. 

Die  Kunde  der  Entdeckung  Amenkas  im  deutsch-slavischen  Osten.    Yon  Dr. 

Otfried  Schwarzer. — Festschrift  des  Olograph.  Seminars  der  Universit&t  Breslau 

zur  Begrflssung  des  XIII.  Deutschen  Geographentages.    Pp.  133-157.    Breslau, 

1901.    Size9ix6i. 

Traces  the  share  taken  by  the  literary  centres  of  Germany  and  Poland  in  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  respecting  the  discovery  of  America. 

Historisal  Oeographj.  ^gnaud. 

La  Lettre  et  la  Carte  de  Toecanelli  sur  la  route  des  Indos  par  POuest  adress^  en 
1474  an  Portugais  Femam  Martins  et  transmises  plus  tard  a  Ohristophe  Colomb. 
£tude  critique  sur  Tauthenticit^  et  la  valeur  de  ces  documents  et  sur  les  sources 
des  id^es  cosmographiquee  de  Oolomb  suivie  des  divers  textes  de  la  Lettre  de 
1474,  traductions,  annotations  et  fao-simile.  Par  Henry  Yignaud.  (Becueil  de 
Voyages  et  de  Documents  pour  servir  a  THistoire  de  la  Ghfographie  depuis  le  XIU** 
jusqu'k  la  fin  du  XVP  siMe.  XVIII.)  Paris :  E.  Leroux,  1901.  Size  11  X  7), 
pp.  XXX.  and  320. 
This  will  be  the  subject  of  a  review. 

Hiitoiy  of  Oeographj.  Bsailey. 

The  Dawn  of  Modem  G^eography.  Part  II.  A  History  of  Exploration  and  Geo- 
graphical Science  from  the  dose  of  the  Ninth  to  the  middle  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  (c.  ad.  900-1260).  By  C.  Baymond  Beazley.  With  Reproductions  of 
the  principal  Maps  of  the  time.  London:  John  Murray,  1901.  Size  9x6,  pp. 
XX.  and  652.  Price  18s. 
This  wiU  be  specially  reviewed. 

Han  and  Vature.  Die  Natur  60  (1901) :  483-485.  Tamborlni. 

Die  Einwirkung  des  Menschen  auf  die  Natur.    Von  Fr.  Ferd.  Tamborini. 

BIOeSAPHT. 
Biographical  Dietionary.  Figueroa. 

Diccionario  Biogr^co  de  Estranjeros  en  Chile.     Per  Pedro  Pablo  Figueroa. 

Santiago  de  Chile  1900.    Size  11  x  7},  pp.  262.     Portrait     PreeerUed  bp  the 

Author. 

Biographical  notices  of  persons  of  foreign  extraction  who  have  settled  in  Chill 
and  there  attained  to  eminence.  Of  geographers  and  other  scientists,  we  find  the 
names  of  Dr.  B.  Philippi,  Amado  Pissls,  Dr.  Hans  Steffen,  F.  A.  Fonck,  and  Ignacio 
Domeyko.  Spanish  names  decidedly  predominate,  natives  of  other  South  American 
States,  and  even  temporary  visitors,  such  as  Dr.  F.  P.  Moreno,  being  included. 

Biographical  Dietionary.  Lee 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography.     Edited  by  Sidney  Lee.     Supplement.    3 
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▼olnmes.    London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1901.    Size  9)  x  6|,  pp.  (toI.  i.)  lii.  and 

480;  (Tol.  iL)  Ti.  ai)d  452 ;  (vol.  iii.)  vi.  and  522.  Plate. 
This  supplement  oontains  a  thousand  articles,  more  than  two  hundred  of  which 
represent  accidental  omissions  from  the  original  work,  the  remainder  heing  memoirs 
of  persons  who  haye  died  since  the  publication  of  the  respectite  Tolumee  in  which 
their  names  would  otherwise  hate  appeared.  Of  the  distinguished  geographers 
included  in  the  latter  category,  most  have  been  the  subject  of  obituary  memoirs 
published  firom  time  to  time  in  the  Proeeeding$  and  Journal, 

QaMmajon.  B.8.0.  ManeiOe  S5  (1901) :  113-135.  Leotard. 

Le  Capitaine  Caxemajou.    Par  M.  Jacques  L^tard.     With  Portrait. 
The  unfortunate  expedition  of  Captain  Cazemajou  to  the  southern  borders  of  the 
Sahara  has  been  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Journal, 

HaMUus.  DeutmAe  Rundichau  G,  28  (1901) :  571-572.  

Dr.  Arthur  Inmianuel  Hazelius.     With  PortraiL 
This  Swedish  linguist  and  ethnologist  lately  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

Mtudolisolin  KEmmerling. 

Qeotg  Benjamin  Mendelssohn  und  seine  Sohilderung  des  Biesengebirges.    Yon 
Paul  K&mmerling.— Festschrift  des  Geograph.  Seminars  der  Uoiyersiliit  Breslau 
zur  Begrfissung  des  XIII.  Deutschen  Geographentages.    Pp.  158-177.    Breslau, 
1901.    Size  9i  X  6). 
The  writer  wishes  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  work  of  a  noted  German  geographer 

— cousin  of  Uie  great  composer — whose  memoir  on  the  Biesengebirge  is  worthy,  he 

says,  to  be  placed  with  those  of  Yon  Buch  and  Sydow. 

MordtnaUSld.  Vatfaorst. 

Adolf  Erik  Kordenskiold.  Yon  Prof.  Dr.  A.  G.  Nathorst— Geographisoher 
Anzeiger  heransgegeben  von  Justus  Perthes  in  Gotha.  September,  1901.  Size 
11  X  9,  pp.  129-181.    PoHrait.    Pre$ented  by  the  Author. 

eXHXKAL. 

lelgiia  Ck>loniei.     B.  ConUUVAfrique  Fran^aiee  11  (1901) :  336-338.  

La  charte  coloniale  de  la  Belgique. 

OoUmial  Administratioii.  Bigelow. 

Verh.  Siebenien  IntemaJt.  G,  Kongreeeee,  1899,8  (1901) :  562-574. 
Colonial  Administration  in  different  parts  of  the  World.    By  Poultney  Bigelow. 

Bduoation.    Verh.  Siebenien  Intemai.  G,  Kongrei$e$,  1899, 8  (1901) :  946-953.  Ebeling. 

Die  Anfertigung  von  Beliefs  in  der  Schule  und  fUr  die  Schule.    Yon  Dr.  Max 

Ebeling. 
Edvoation.  Verh.  Siebenien  Intemat.  G.  Kongreeeee,  1899, 8  (1901) :  969-973.  Zimmerer. 

Projektionsbilder  als  Anschauungsmittel  fiir  Schulen.  Yon  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Zimmerer. 

Idueatioii.  Vierteljdhrihefle  G.  Unterrieht.  1  (1901) :  1-8.  Hifek. 

Die  biologisohe  Erdkunde  im  Schulunterriohte.    Yon  Dr.  F.  Hock. 
Edneation.  Fartseh. 

Die  Geographic  an  der  UnirersitEt  Breslau.    Yon  Dr.  J.  Partsch.~Fest8chrift 

des  Gteograph.  Seminars  der  Universit&t  Breslau  zur  Begriissung  des  XIII. 

Deutschen  (ieographentages.    Pp.  1-37.    Breslau,  1901.    Size  9}  x  6). 

Xdneation.  G.  Teaeher  1  (1901) :  4-10.  Booper. 

On  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography.    By  T.  G.  Booper. 

XduoatioB— Bxenriions.  G.  Teacher  1  (1901) :  32-36.  Beymolds. 

Class  Excursions  in  Wales  and  England.    By  J.  B.  Reynolds. 

XdueatioA— Maps.  G.  Teacher  1  (1901) :  17-22.  Andrews. 

The  Use  of  Maps  in  Geography  Teaching.    By  A.  W.  Andrews. 

Edneation— Xethodi.  BatseL 

Verh.  Siebenien  Intemai.  G.  Kongreuee,  1899,  2  (1901)  :  931-940. 
Die  Lage  im  Mittelpunkt  des  geographischen  Unterrichts.  Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Fried  rich 
BatzeL 
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Edaoation  ia  Qermftiiy.      PeUrmanns  M.  47  (1901) :  202-205.  

Der  geographisohe  Unterrioht  an  den  deatsohen  HochBcholen  im  Wintersemester 
1901-1902. 

Freneh  Colonies.         Quedions  Dipl,  et  Colon.  12  (1901) :  615-628.   Dnboii  and  Terrier. 
Un  si^le  d'expansioQ  ooloniale.    Ck>ncla8ion.    Par  Marcel  Dubois  et  Augnste 
Terrier. 
The  final  chapter  of  a  history  of  French  Ck>lonial  expansion  lately  published. 

Freneh  Oolonies.  Monrey  and  Brunei. 

L'Annee  Goloniale,  publico  sous  la  direction  de  MM.  Ch.  Mourey  et  Louis  Brunei. 

Deuzi^me  Ann^e  (1900).     Paris:  Montgredien  et  Gie.     Size  9x5},  pp.  442. 

Mapi  and  IUu$tralion$.    Pretented  hy  the  PutHWhert, 
The  first  Tolume  of  this  useful  publication  was  noticed  in  the  Journal  for  March 
last  (Tol.  xvii.  p.  827). 

Oeographical  Congress.    B.8.G,  Com.  Bordeaux  27  (1901) :  286-288.  

Voeux  ^mis  par  le  22^  Oongr^  des  Soci^t^  fran9ai8es  de  geographic  (Nancy,  1-5 
aodt  1901). 
Besolutions  of  international  interest  were :  one  recommending  the  adoption  by  all 

geographers  of  a  series  of  conventional  signs  in  cartography,  and  another  urging  the 

revision  of  the  international  Gable  Convention  of  1884. 

0eographical  Exhibition.  

Eatalog  der  Ausstellung  des  XIII.  Deutsohen  Geographentages  zu  Breslau. 
Den  Mitgliedem  und  Teilnehmem  der  Versammlung  uberreicht  vom  Ortsaus- 
schusse.    Breslau,  1901.    Size  9x6,  pp.  iv.  and  52. 

6eographieal  Progress.    Deutselie  Bundsohau  O.  23  (1901) :  535-549.     Leni  and  Jung. 
Fortschritte  der  geographischen  Forschungen  und  Beisen  im  Jahre  1900.     8. 
Afrika.    Yon  Oskar  Lenz.    4.  Australien  und  die  Siidsee.    Yon  Dr.  Emil  Jung. 

Oeographj.  Hartert. 

Verh,  Siebenten  ItUemat  G.  Kongresses,  1899,  2  (1901) :  467-472. 
Ueber  Zweck  und  Methode  zoogeographischer  Studien.    Yon  Ernst  Hartert. 

eeographj.  BatML 

Die  Erde  und  das  Leben.    Eine  vergloiohende  Erdkunde.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Fried- 
rich  Batzel.  Erster  Band.    Leipzig  und  Wien :  Bibliographisches  Institut,  1901. 
Size  lOJ  X  7,  pp.  xiv.  and  706.  Mapi  and  IUu9tr<Uion$.  Presented  by  the  Pvbluhers. 
This  will  be  reviewed  elsewhere  in  the  JoumcU, 

0erman  Hydrographieal  Offloe.  

Dreiundzwanzigster  Jahresberioht  liber  die  Th&tigkeit  der  Deutsohen  Seewarte 
ftLr  das  Jabr  1900,  erstattet  von  der  Direktion.  Beiheft  II.  zu  den  **Annalen 
der  Hydiographie  und  Maritimen  Meteorologie,"  1900.  Hamburg,  1901.  Size 
10^  X  7},  pp.  IV.  and  104. 

Medical  Geography.    Atti  B.A.  Lineei,  Rendiconti  10  (2)  (1901) :  123-181.  Grassi 

A  proposito  del  paludismo  senza  malaria.    Nota  del  B.  Grassi. 
Place-names — Orthography.  

Second  Beport  of  the  United  States  Board  on  Geographic  Names.    1890-99. 

Second  Edition.     Washington,  1901.     Size  9^  x  6,  pp.  150.     Presented  by  the 

United  States  Oovemment, 

Bailing  Directions.  

Sailing  Notes  for  1900.  Published  by  the  Ghief  Hydrographic  Department  of 

the  Ministry  of  Marine.  [In  Bussian.1  St.  Petersburg,  1901.  Size  9^  x  6^,  pp. 
802  and  26. 

Travel.  Haggard. 

A  Winter  Pilgrimage.    Being  an  Account  of  Travels  through  Palestine,  Italy, 

and  the  Island  of  Gyprus,  accomplished  io  the  year  1900.    By  H.  Bider  Haggaiii. 

London:  Longmans  &  Go.,  J 901.  Size  9x6,  pp.  356.   Illustrations,  Prioe  Vis.  Qd. 

net    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Although  hardly  taking  his  readers  off  the  beaten  track,  Mr.  Haggard  has  always 

something  of  interest  to  tell  of  the  countries  visittrd,  and  his  book  will  well  repay 

perusal.    The  section  on  Gyprus  is  naturally  the  most  important,  and  the  author's 

views  on  the  resources  and  prospects  of  the  island  deserve  attention.    Its  great  need 
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is  said  to  be  capital,  without  which  its  great  natural  wealth,  ag^ionltaral  and  other, 
lies  angamered. 

Tear-book.  BioehierL 

Piooolo  Annuario  Geografico  e  Statistico  oompilato  dal  Prof.  Giaaeppe  Bicchieri. 

Supplemento  al  Testo-Atlante  Scolastioo  di  Geografla  Modema  del  Prof.  G. 

Boggero,  G.  Bicchieri,  A.  Ghisleri  per  Tanno  1900-1901.     Bergamo:  iDstituto 

Italiano  d'Arti  Grafiohe.    Bixe  9x6,  pp.  116.    Maps.    Pre$&iUed  by  the  Compiler, 
A  UBeful  summary  of  recent  geographical  progress  and  statistics. 
Tear-book.  Trflbner. 

Minerra.    Jahrbuoh  der  gelehrten  Welt.    Herausgegeben  Ton  Dr.  E.  Trubner. 

Elfter  Jahrgaog,  1901-1902.    Strassburg:  Karl  J.  Trttbner,  1902  [1901].    Size 

H  X  ^f  PP-  xxviii.  and  1242.    Portrait, 

Minor  additions  continue  to  be  made  to  this  useful  work,  bringing  it  still  nearer 
than  previously  to  absolute  completeness.  Thus  the  full  staff  of  Cooper's  Hill  Oollege 
it  gi?en  for  the  flrst  time,  former  issues  having  taken  into  account  merely  the  Forestry 
Section.    A  sketch  of  the  constitotion  of  Birmingham  University  is  also  given. 

Tear-bodk.  Wagnw. 

Geographischee  Jahrbuoh.    XX lY.  Band,  1901  ....  herausgegeben  von  Hermann 
Wagner.    Er»te  Halfte.    Gotha :  Justus  Perthes,  1901.    Siae  8}  x  5},  pp.  248. 
This  part  deals  with  recent  progress  in  cartographical  methods,  meteorology, 

oceanography,  and  ethnology. 


NEW  MAPS. 

By  E.  A.  RSSVISS,  Map  Cbroter,  B.O.8. 

EITBOFS. 

Austria^— Hungary.  ArtarU. 

Eisenbahn-  u.  Postkarte  von  Oesterreioh-Ungam.    Yierte  Keubearbeitung.    Scale 

1 :  1,500,000  or  286  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.    Yerlag  von  Artaria  &  Go.,  Wien,  1902. 

Price  2.20  kronen.    Preeented  by  the  Publiehers, 

Britisk  Isles.  Hirsekberg  and  Oestergaard. 

Map  of  the  British  Isles.  Scale  1 :  865,840  or  13*5  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Printed 
at  the  fine  art  works  of  Hirschberg  and  Oestergaard,  Berlin.  Price  2  marha. 
This  is  a  cheap  and  roughly  produced  map  of  the  British  Isles,  with  an  inset  in 
the  lower  left-hand  comer  showing  the  British  Empire  in  red,  and  plans  of  London, 
Rdinbnrgh,  and  Glasgow.  The  lettering  is  in  English,  and  the  map  has  been  pre- 
pared partly  with  the  idea  of  inducing  the  editors  of  English  newspapers  to  publish  it 
in  this  country ;  but  it  should  hardly  be  necessary  for  them  to  use  this  when  better 
maps  by  British  publishers  exist. 

»tig>i»«i  tnd  Wales.  Ordnanee  Snrrey. 

Obtotahcc  Subvby  of  England  and  Walbs  : — ^Eevised  sheets  published  by  the 
Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton,  from  December  1  to  31, 
1901. 

l.ineh:— 
With  hills  in  brown  or  black:  86,  107, 112,  143, 147,  156,  167, 194  (engraved),  1«. 

Printed  in  colours :  9,(132, 148)  combined,  157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 172,  (177, 194) 
combined,  211, 1«.  each;  (129  (part  oO>  145)  combined,  (130, 146)  combined,  (193, 
210)  combined,  (229,  246)  combined,  la.  ed.  eaeh, 

6-lB«k~Oounty  Maps : — 
Bedfbrdshire,  4  n.w.,  17  n.w.,  s.w.,  18  n.b.,  21  n.w.,  n.i.,  22  8.B.,  23  n.w.,  25  n.i., 

8,E.,  26  H.W.,  N.B.,  27  N.W.,  28  N.B.,  29  N.W.,   8.B.,  30  B.W.,  32  N.B.,  8.B.,  34  N.W.,  S.W. 

Cardiganshire,  1  8.B.  Derbjshirt,  57a  n.b.,  58  n.w.  Xerionethshire,  33  n.b.,  8.w., 
31  8.W.,  8.B.,  85  8.B.,  36N.W.,  8.w.,41  N.W.,  8.w.,42  8.W.,  43  n.w.,45n.e.,  46  N.w.,  n.b., 
SLW.,  &B.,  47  N.W.,  48  8.E.  Xonmonthshire,  17  n.e.,  s.b.,  23  n.w.  Montgomeryshire, 
7  BJL,  19  N.w.  Staffordshire,  29  n.w.,  8.w.,  30  n.w.,  8.W.,  36  n.b.,  8.W.,  37  s.w.,  38 
S.W.,  89  N.W.,  N.E.,  40  N.W.,  N.B.  WUtikirtt,  63  n.w.,  66  n.b.,  i.w.,  67  N.w.,  71  n.b., 
73  P.W.,  76  N.W.,  77  s.w.,  78  N.w.     1$.  eaeh. 
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86-iiieli — County  Maps  :— 
OambridgMhire,  V.  3,  7 ;  VI.  10, 14, 15 ;  X.  15 ;  XL  8, 12,  16 ;  XIV.  3 ;  XV.  7, 8, 
11, 12, 15, 16 ;  XX.  3,  6 ;  XXIV.  11, 12, 15, 16 ;  XLIV.  15.  Cardiganihire,  II.  4. 
8.  Dortetihire,  III.  16;  VII.  8, 11;  XXXIII.  13;  XXXIV.  8;  XXXV.  9, 13,  14, 
15;  XLIII.  4,8,9;  L.  5, 10, 15, 16;  LI.  5,  9,  13;  LVI.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16 ;  LVII.  1,  2,  5,  6 ;  LIX.  2,  3.  Olonoestenhire,  I.  12, 14 ;  II. 
13, 14, 15 ;  m.  H,  4,  6, 7, 14 ;  IV.  5, 6, 7 ;  VI.  6, 8 ;  XXII.  6 ;  XXIX.  8.  HnntiiigdoiL. 
ihire,  XL  6;  XV.  6, 10, 11,  14, 15, 16.  MonmoiithAire.  XV.  9 ;  XXI.  13;  XXVI. 
5;  XXX.  15;  XXXI.  9;  XXXIV.  1;  XXXV.  1,  3.  Xontgomeryihire,  VL  15: 
XL  5,  9,  13,  14,  15.  16;  XV.  4,  8,  12;  XVL  2;  XXVL  8;  XXVIL  9,  11,  13; 
XXXII.  4,  8;  XXXIII.  2,  12 ;  XXXIV.  1,  9.  Shroptldre,  IX.  7;  XV.  2,  3,  4,  6, 
10, 11, 14, 15;  XVIIL  11, 15,  16;  XIX.  9,13;  XXI.  II,  12, 14, 15;  XXIL  1,  2,  3, 
5,  7, 10, 11. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16;  XXVL  5,  9, 15,  16;  XXVIII  3,  4,  7,  12;  XXIX. 
1,  2,  3,  5,  6, 10, 12 ;  XXX.  3.  SUlfowWiire,  XLIV.  3,  7 ;  LIII.  I,  5,  9, 10,  14, 15 ; 
LIV.  13.  Warwiekihire  and  Do.  (Det.),  I.  13;  XLIV.  13, 14*,  15»,  16*  (♦Areas 
of  Atberstone  on  Stour  Parish  only  shown);  L.  6,  7,  11.  Woroettershire  and 
Do.  (Doi.  No.  3),  XXXVIL  12,  15,  16;  XLIU.  14;  XLIV.  7,  11 ;  XLV.  1.  3». 
each. 

6-ineli  scale : — 
Tnnbridge  Wells,  printed  in  colours  showing  borough  and  ward. boundaries,  2$. 
(£  Btanfordj  London  AgenL) 

eermanj.  Halbfiua. 

Karte  von  Hinterpommemnir  Uebersiohtdeijenigen  in  den  Jahren  1899  und  1900. 
Scale  1  :  500,000  or  7*8  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.~125  Tiefenkarten  Pommersoher 
Seen  auf  5  Bl&ttem  haupts&ohlioh  auf  Grand  der  Mefstisob latter.  Scales  1 : 
50,000,  1:25,000,1:12,500,  1:6,250.  Tafels  1-5.  Profile  Pommerscher  Seen. 
Scales  I  :  12,500,  1  :  6250.  Tafel  6.  Von  Dr.  W.  Halbfass.  Petermanm 
Oeographiiche  Metteilungen^  Erganzungsheft  No.  136.  Ootha:  Justus  Perthes, 
1901.    Presented  by  the  FtMi$her, 

Germany.  Konigl.  Preois.  Landei-Aufiiahme. 

Earfte  des  Deutschen  Belches.  Scale  1:100,000  or  1*6  stat.  mile  to  an  inch. 
Heraosgegeben  yon  der  Kartogr.  Abtheilungder  Eonigl.  Preuss.  Laudes-Aufnahme, 
1901.  Sheets:  173,  Aurich;  176, Bremerrode ;  177,  Buxtehude ;  207, Ottersberg ; 
260,  Nienburg.    Price  1.50  marke  eeich  sheet. 

Italy.  Garland. 

Verteilung  der  ErdbebentL&tigkeit  in  Italien  naoh  M.  Baratta.  Scale  1 : 5,000,000 
or  79  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Von  G.  Gerland  Petermanns  Qeoyraphitehe 
Mitieilungen^  Jahrgang  1901.  Tafel  20.  Gotha:  Justus  Perthes.  Pre$enicdby 
thePtMUher. 

LiTorpool  Bay.  Belam  and  Aihton. 

Chart  of  Liverpool  Bay.  Scale  1000  yards  to  an  inch.  Surrey ed  by  Henry 
Belam,  Commander  B.N.,  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  and  H.  G.  G. 
Ashton,  Assistant  Marine  Surveyor,  1901.    Presented  by  E.  O.  G.  Ashion,  Esq. 

A  comparison  of  this  chart  with  that  based  upon  the  surveys  of  Commander  G.  H* 
Hills,  B.N.,  a  former  Marine  Surveyor  to  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  of  1888* 
is  interesting  as  showing  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  sandbanks  and 
depths  of  water  during  the  interval.  The  chart  is  must  complete  in  soundings,  tidal 
information,  position  of  lights,  and  other  facts  tbat  will  be  invaluable  for  the  safe 
navigation  of  the  Mersey  entrance.  '  It  has,  however,  evidently  been  reduced  from  a 
larger  oue  by  photography,  with  the  very  common  result  that  the  figures  and  lettering 
are  so  small  as  to  be  almost  illegible  in  some  places,  which  is  certainly  to  be  regretted. 

Mediterranean  Sea.  HenktL 

Grenze  der  Sichtbarkeit  des  Landes  auf  dem  Mittelmeer.  Scale  1 :  15,000,000  or 
237  stat.  miles  to  an  inch. — Sichtweite  einiger  bemerkenswerter  Gipfel  der 
Griechischen  Eiisten.  Scale  1 :  3,700,000  or  58  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Von  Dr.  L. 
Henkel.    Gotha :  Justus  Perthes.    Presented  by  the  Publisher, 

Shows,  by  means  of  blue  tinting  and  red  lines,  the  distance  from  which  land  is 
visible  in  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Tlie  map  accompanies  an  interest- 
ing article  by  Dr.  L.  Henkel  in  Petermanns  Geographisehe  Mitteilungen  for  December, 
1901. 
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AfU  Ximor.  Xiapart. 

Earte  Ton  Kleinasien.  Scale  1 :  400,000  or  6*8  atat  milet  to  an  inch.  Von  Dr. 
Biohard  Kiepert.  Sheet :  B.  IV.,  Jozgad.  Berlin :  D.  Beimer  (Ernst  Yohsen), 
1902.    Price  6  marJcB  each  iheet. 

Although  at  the  present  time  no  complete  trigonometrical  snrrey  of  Asia  Minor 

exists,  yet  a  great  deal  of  snrvey  work  of  one  land  and  another  has  been  done  in 

the  country,  especially  during  recent  years.    This  varies  very  much  in  its  character 

and  value,  ranging  from  the  comparatiyely  accurate  triangulation  work  of  certain 

districts  by  English  and  German  officers,  to  the  rough  prismatic  compass  route  maps  of 

travellers  and  archsdologists  who  have  had  no  special  training  as  surveyors.    From  the 

date  of  the  appearance  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  Eiepert's  well-lmown  map  of  Asia'  Minor, 

compiled  fh>m  his  own  surveys  and  all  then  existing  material,  in  1841,  to  the  present 

time  much  has  been  done  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  country.    In  1884  Dr.  H. 

Kiepert  published  his  map  entitled  **  Nouvelle  Carte  G^n^rale  des  Provinces  Asiatiques 

de  I'Empire  Ottoman,"  on  the  scale  of  1 : 1,500,000.    This  included  a  greater  area  tnan 

his  earlier  map,  and  was  based  upon  one  in  M.S.,  drawn  by  the  author  on  the  scale  of 

1 :  500,000.    Eight  years  later,  in  1892,  the  publication  of  his  excellent  map  of  Western 

Asia  Minor  in  fifteen  sheets,  on  the  scale  of  1 :  250,000,  was  completed.    Since  Dr.  H. 

Eiepert's  death,  in  1899,  his  son,  Dr.  B.  Kiepert,  has  been  engaged  upon  the  preparation 

of  tlie  new  map  of  the  country  of  which  the  first  sheet  has  just  been  published,  and 

which  is  to  include  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  portions  of  Armenia  and  Northern 

Syria.    This  map  is  on  the  scale  of  1 :  400,000,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it 

as  complete  as  possible.    The  vast  amount  of  material  accumulated  by  the  late  Dr.  H. 

Kiepert,  including  his  own  original  large*«cale  drawing^  have  been  utilized,  in  addition 

to  which  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  latest  survey  work.    In  addition  to  the  sheet 

just  published,  seven  others  are  in  an  advanced  state,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  whole 

map,  which  will  consist  of  twenty-four  sheeto,  will  be  finished  in  three  or  four  years. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  nomenclature,  which  has  been  placed  under 

the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Dr.  Martin  Hartmann.     The  map  is  printed  in  three 

odours,  hill-work  brown,  lakes  blue,  and  lettering,  rivers,  and  roads  are  black. 

Anatie  BuitU.  Boitian  Ooremment 

Chart  of  the  Southern  Portion  of  Lake  Baikal.    Scale  1 :  252,000  or  8*9  stat.  miles 

to  an  inch.     Compiled  from  the  Hydrographical  Surveys  of  the  Baikal  Lake 

Expedition  in  1897-99.    (Bussian  character.)    PretenUd  by  Lieui,'Colonel  J,  de 

Sehokalekr, 

Lake  Baikal  from  its  southern  end  to  lat.  52^  40'  N.  only  is  shown  on  this  portion 

of  the  chart,  but  before  long  it  is  hoped  that  the  northern  half  will  be  completed. 

However,  this  is  the  important  section  of  the  lake  at  the  present  time,  in  connection 

with  the  Trans-Siberian  railway.    The  ohtirt  shows  the  coast-line  and  fourteen  lines 

of  soundings  across  the  lake ;  many  other  soundings  are  given  near  the  shore. 

Ghina.  Vogsliang. 

Wege-Aufnahmen  im  nordlichen  Teil  der  Provinz  Ohi-li.     Scale  1 :  500,000  or 

7*8  Stat  miles  to  an  inch.    Von  Dr.  Karl  Vogelsang.     Petermanne  Oeographieehe 

MiUeUungen,  Jahrgang  1901.    Tafel  19.    Ootha :  Justus  Perthes.    Preeenied  by 

ike  PuiUither. 

Hong  Kong.  Pnblie  Works  D«partmeiit,  Hong  Kong. 

Plan  of  Victoria  City,  Hoog  Kong.     Scale  60  feet  to  an  inch.    Public  Works 

Department,  Hong  Kong,  1901.     New  edition.     29  sheete.    Pretented  by  H,M. 

SeGntary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

A  new  edition  of  a  plan  of  Victoria,  Hong  Kong,  in  twenty-nine  sheets,  showing 
buildings,  roads,  etc.,  up  to  date. 

XaoliuL  Pablie  Works  Department,  Hong  Kong. 

Plan  of  Kaulun.    Scale  205  feet  to  an  inch.    Public  Works  Department,  Hong 
Kong,  1901.    5  sheets.    Pretented  by  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  CoUmiee. 
A  large-scale  survey  map,  in  black  and  white,  of  the  new  British  territory  on  the 
mainland  of  China,  opposite  Hong  Kong. 

AIBIOA. 

Afriea.  0«ra. 

Africa  a  Base  Fisica.     Scale  1 :  8,000,000  or  126  stai  miles  to  an  inch.    Prof. 

Guido  Cora.    Torino :  G.  B.  Paravia  e  Comp.,  1901.    4  sheets.    Pretented  by  the 

PMiehere. 

This  is  a  coloured  wall-map  of  Africa  evidently  intended  for  educational  purposes. 
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It  is  in  four  sheets,  and  when  these  are  joined  as  one,  the  complete  map  measares  about 
4  feet  sqnare.  The  relief  is  shown  by  a  combination  of  hachnrin^  and  colour-tintiDfi^. 
All  land  from  0  to  200  metres  in  altitude  is  shown  by  a  tint  of  light  green,  200  to  50U 
white,  500  to  2000  light  brown,  and  aboye  2000  by  a  darker  shade  of  brown.  Depres- 
sions below  sea-level  are  shown  by  a  dark-green,  and  a  special  symbol  id  employed  to 
indicate  the  deserts.  There  are  also  many  figures  on  the  map  indicating  the  altitudes 
of  certain  points.  Four  different  shades  of  blue  are  employed  to  indicate  the  depths 
of  the  ocean ;  but  the  lakes  are  all  shown  by  one  shade  of  blue,  the  darkest  employed, 
which  would  lead  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  they  are  all  more  than  2000  metres  in 
depth.  Political  diyisions  are  shown  by  a  thin  red  dotted  line.  The  general  effect 
cannot  be  considered  altogether  satisfactory,  and  the  map  is  certainly .  not  fco  clear  as 
it  ought  to  be,  which  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  too  many  names  are 
given  for  a  map  of  this  character.  In  addition  to  the  principal  map,  two  others  are 
given  on  smaller  scales,  as  insets,  one  being  an  ethnographical  map  of  Africa,  and  the 
other  a  political  map,  upon  which,  however,  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Biver  colony 
are  shown  as  independent  states.  There  is  also  a  vertical  section  showing  the  elevations 
of  the  continent  along  the  line  of  the  equator. 

Congo  Free  State.  Wanters. 

Le  Lomami  Inf^rieur.  Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  15*8  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Par  A. 
J.  Wauters.    SupplAnerU  au  Mouvement  Q^bgraphique  du  21  Juillet  1901. 

A  supplementary  sheet  to  Wauters'  map  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  showing  the 
Lomami  river  and  upper  Congo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stanley  falls. 

West  Africa.  OalistL 

lUgion  Eati-Baroako.  Scale  1 :  20,000  or  528  yards  to  an  inch.  Par  le  Lieut. 
CalistL    Paris :  Henry  Barr^re,  1901.    4  sheets. 

A  large-scale  topographical  survey  of  the  district  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Niger, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bamako,  the  terminus  of  the  proposed  railway  to  connect  the 
Senegal  with  the  Niger.  The  area  embraced  is  about  200  square  miles.  The  re- 
lief is  shown  by  brown  contour  lines  at  intervals  of  5  metres;  water  is  coloured  blue, 
and  roads  and  tracks  red.  The  survey  was  made  at  the  time  when  the  water  in  the 
Niger  was  very  low. 

AMSBIOA. 

Branl.  Btradelli. 

Mappa  Geographico  do  Estado  do  Amazon  as.  Scale  1 :  2,222,000  or  35  stat.  miles 
to  an  inch.  Orgenizado  por  Ermanno  Stradelli  de  accordo  com  suas  notas  e 
ezplora9oes  e  bascado  nos  melhores  mappas  1901.  Piaoenza :  Y.  Porta.  Pre$ented 
by  the  AutJior. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  map  the  author  has  made  use  of  the  best  available 
material,  of  which  he  gives  a  list.  Altogether  he  has  consulted  thirty-three  different 
authorities,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  map  as  complete 
as  possible.  There  are,  however,  many  dibtricts  included  within  this  region  that  are 
still  unexplored.  Considerable  information  is  given  by  means  of  conventional  signs 
concerning  the  rapids  and  falls  of  rivers,  mission  stations,  etc.,  and  places  which  have 
been  fixed  by  astronomical  observations  are  clearly  distinguished,  but  these  are  very 
few  in  number. 

Cuba.  Band,  MeKally  ft  Co. 

Indexed  Pocket  Map  of  Cuba.  Scale  1 :  2,407,480  or  38  stat.  miles  to  an  inch. 
Chicago  and  New  York:  Band,  McNally  &  Co.,  1901. 

French  0uiana.  Ouffiroy. 

Carte  de  la  Guyane  Fran9aise.    Scale  1 :  500,000  or  78  stat.  miles  to  au  inch. 

Dress^e  par  Maurice  Guffroy.    Paris :  Erhard  Fr^res,  1901. 

This  new  map  of  French  Guiana  will  be  decidedly  welcome,  especially  as  it  is  on 
a  fairly  large  scale.  But  the  author  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  full  advantage  of 
all  existing  material.  For  instance,  Dr.  Crevaux's  surveys  would  have  furnished  him 
with  a  good  deal  more  information  than  he.  shows  along  the  couise  of  the  Oyapock. 
No  routes  are  given,  and  there  is  nothing  on  the  map  to  show  how  much  of  it  is  taken 
from  the  work  of  other  travellers,  and  how  much  from  personal  sur?ey.  It  is  printed 
in  colours,  and  contains  notes  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and  rocks.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  that  a  great  deal  of  the  country  still  remains  unexplored. 
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loath  Ameriea.  Cora. 

America  Sad  a  Base  Flsica.     Scale  1 :  8,000,000  or  126  stat.  miles  to  an  inch. 

Prof.  Goido  Cora.    Torino;  G.  B.  Paravia  e  Comp.,  1901.    4  sheets.     Pre$enUd 

by  ihe  PMUIien. 

A  wall-map  of  South  America,  similar  in  character  to  that  of  Africa  noticed  above, 
and  the  remarks  upon  that  map  apply,  in  fr^neral,  to  the  present,  except  that  this  is 
somewhat  dearer,  not  being  so  overcrowded  with  names.  There  are  two  inset  maps, 
one  ethnographical  and  the  other  political.  There  is  also  a  vertical  section  across  tne 
continent  idong  the  parallel  of  19^  S.  lat. 

tTnited  States.  Band,  MeNaUj  ft  Go. 

Indexed  Pocket  Maps  of  Florida.    Scale  1 :  1,208,840  or  19  stat.  miles  to  an  inch- 
Connecticut.     Scale  1 :  443,520  or  7  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.    Band,  McNally  &  Co.,      ,  ^ 
Chicago  Sr  New  York,  1901.    Florida  and  Connectiont.     Priee%25taek.    Presented    ^^^  J^S 
hy  the  PubU$her$, 

These  are  new  editions  with  corrections  and  additions  to  bring  them  up  to  date. 
They  are  very  rough  productions,  but  useful  for  general  reference. 

eSHSBAL. 
French  Colomiet.  Falet. 

Atlas  des  Colonies  Fran^aises.  Dress^  par  ordre  du  Miniature  des  Colonies  par 
Paul  Pelet.    Paris :  Armand  Colin  &  Cie.    Livraison  8.    Price  3  francs. 

The  sheets  contained  in  this  part  are  as  follows  :  Indo-Chine  Francaise,  in  two 
sheets.  1 :  2,500,000— Afrique  Occidentale.  XL  Guin^e  francaise  et  Cdte  dlvoire, 
1  :  3,000,000.  Although  only  just  published,  the  first  of  these  maps  is  dated  June, 
1900,  and  the  second  April,  1900.  This  long  interval  between  the  drawing  and  pub- 
lication is  doubtless  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  process  of  engraving,  but  it  is 
greatly  to  be  reerotted,  as  in  many  instances  the  maps  do  not  contain  the  latest 
information  available  at  the  date  of  their  publication.  This  is  so  in  the  case  of  the 
map  of  Indo-China  here  given,  upon  which  the  boundary  between  Burma  and  China 
is  wrongly  shown,  although  the  survey  of  a  great  portion  of  the  line  was  published 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  by  the  Indian  Survey  Department.  The  maps,  like  the 
others  Iwlonging  to  thU  atlas,  are  beautifully  executed,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
geographical  features,  show  travellers'  routes,  with  names  and  dates,  in  red.  The  text 
to  accompany  the  map  of  Indo-China  is  also  given  with  this  part. 

World.  foob«L 

Neuer  Yolks-  und  Familien- Atlas  in  einhundert  Kartenseiten.  llerausgegeben 
von  A.  SoobeL    Bielefeld  und  Leipzig :  Velhageu  &  Klasing,  1901. 

This  atlas  is  composed  of  fifty-four  maps,  most  of  which  occupy  two  pages.  They 
are  taken  from  the  well-lmown  Andree's  Hand'Atlas,  published  by  the  same  firm. 
There  are  three  general  maps,  twenty-nine  of  Europe,  five  of  Asia,  six  of  Africa,  five  of 
America,  four  of  Australasia  and  the  Pacific  islands,  and  two  of  the  Polar  Regions. 
Many  of  these  contain  insets  and  special  diagrams  and  plans.  It  is  essentially  a 
German  atlas,  and  fourteen  maps  aro  devoted  to  that  country,  whilst  to  the  British 
Isles  only  one  small-t<»de  general  map  is  given.  The  maps  aro  printed  in  colours,  but 
in  many  of  them  the  physical  features  aro  but  poorly  represented.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Biver  Colony  are  still  shown  as  independent  States, 
and  there  are  other  points  that  needed  greater  attention.  No  index  is  given.  How- 
ever, it  is  certainly  a  very  cheap  atlas,  and  many  of  the  maps  are  good,  and  contain  a 
great  deal  of  information — too  much,  in  fact,  in  some  oases,  where  they  aro  decidedly 
overorowded  with  names. 

World.  Ipitaler. 

Linien  gleichen  Untersohiedes  (Isodiaphoren)  des  wahren  Luftdrucks  in  Januar 
und  Jnli.  Von  B.  Spitaler.  Petermanne  OeographUche  MiUeilungen,  Erg'anzung- 
shaft  No.  187.    Gotha :  Justus  Perthes,  1901.    Preeented  hy  the  Publisher, 

WorlcL  Sticler. 

Nene  neunte  Liefernngs-Ausgabe  von  Stieler's  Hand- Atlas,  100  Earten  in  Eup- 
ferstioh.    2  Lieferung.     Gotha :  Justus  Perthes,  1901.    Price  60  pf. 

The  two  maps  contained  in  this  part  aro  No.  57,  West-Sibirien  1  : 7,500,000,  and 
No.  92,  Mexico,  1  : 7,500,000.  Both  are  new  maps,  and  have  been  drawn  by  H. 
Habenicht.    The  map  of  Western  Siberia  is  especially  well  executed. 
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CHABT8. 

Vortli  Atlantie  Ooaan  and  Mediterranean  Sea.  Xeteordlogieal  Offiee. 

Pilot  Chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Mediterranean  Sea  for  January  1902. 
Meteorological  Office,  London.    Price  6d.    Presented  hy  the  MetearologiocU  Office. 

United  Btatei  Charts.  United  States  Hjdrographie  Ofle«. 

Pilot  Charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  for  December,  1901,  and  North  Pacific 
Ocean  for  January,  1902.  U.S.  Hydrographic  Office,  Washington,  D.O.  Preemled 
by  the  U.S.  Hydrographic  Office. 

PHOTOeBAPHB. 
Persia.  S^s. 

One  hundred  and  six  photographs  of  Persia,  by  Biajor  P.  Molesworth  Sykes  and 
others.    Preienied  by  Major  P.  Molesworth  Sykes, 

During  Major  Sykes'  lengthy  sojourn  in  Persia,  and  his  extensive  travels,  he  has 
had  exceptional  opportunities  of  obtaining  most  useful  and  interesting  information 
concerning  the  country.  Not  only  has  he  added  considerably  to  our  geographical 
knowledge  by  his  surveys,  but  he  has  presented  to  the  Society  a  most  excellent  series 
of  photographs,  most  of  which  were  taken  by  himself.  Many  of  them  will  be  specially 
interesting  to  the  arohieologiBt,  but  others  illustrate  the  phvslcal  features  of  the 
country,  the  people,  their  dwellings,  cities,  shrines,  and  mode  of  life.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  subjects :— 

(1)  Preparing  carpets  in  Sultanabad;  (2)  Bushire;  (3)  Telegraph  station,  Beshire ; 
(4)  Mosque  at  Eum ;  (5,  6, 7)  Maskat ;  (8)  Near  Resht ;  (9)  Tea  house  near  Eerman : 
(10)  Boiling  large  Namad  (felt),  Isfapan;  (11)  Galag,  Makran;  (12)  Bakhtiari  girls ; 
(13)  A  survey  party  ;  (14)  Panjgur;  (15)  Guard  of  the  British  Consulate,  Herman; 
(16)  The  Sagoch  range;  (17)  Brahui  camel-men;  (18)  Arab  girl;  (19)  Tobacco 
merchants;  (20,  21)  Jalk  Oasis;  (22)  Shrine  near  Kerman;  (23)  Nomad  children; 
(24)  Eazerun ;  (25,  26)  The  shrine,  Mahun ;  (27)  Courtyard  of  Mahun  shrine ;  (28) 
Garden,  Mahun ;  (29)  Persian  woman ;  (30)  Persian  women  in  outdoor  dress ;  (81) 
Acbemenian  tomb,  Persepolis ;  (32)  Buins  of  Persepolis :  Hall  of  Xerxes ;  (38)  Xerxes 
porch,  Persepolis ;  (84)  Tomb  of  Hula  Eu  Ehan,  Maragha ;  (85)  Tomb  of  mother  of 
Hula  Eu  Ehan,  Maraghn ;  (36)  Tomb  of  vizier  of  Hulu  Eu  Ehan,  outside  Maragha ; 
(87)  The  god  Hormuzd,  Shapur ;  (38)  Sbeikhi  sect,  Eerman  ;  (39,  40)  Atabeg's  stone, 
Eerman ;  (41)  Consulate  garden,  Eerman :  (42)  Eerman ;  (48,  44)  Parsis  of  Eerman ; 
(45)  Eerman  guden;  (46)  Eerman  gypsies;  (47)  Eerman  merchant;  (48)  Ice-pits, 
Eerman;  (49)  Eerman  forts;  (50)  Jabalia,  Eerman;  (51)  MasJid-i-Malik,  Eerman; 
(52)  liasjid-i-Jama,  Eertaan ;  (53)  Eala-i-Dukhtes,  Eerman ;  (5i)  Banpur  fort ;  (55) 
PerDian  ponv;  (56)  Modern  Isfahan  vases;  (57)  The  Meidan-i-Shah,  Isfahan;  (58 
59)  Basra;  (60,  61)  Basra  creek;  (62)  Basra  palm  garden;  (63)  Parsiof  Yesd;  (64) 
Masjid-i-Jama,  Tezd ;  (65)  Gateway  of  Masjid-i-Jama,  Tezd ;  (66,  67)  Tomb  of  Eeiani 
Malik,  Jalk ;  (68)  Parsi  woman ;  (69)  New  Dakme,  or  place  of  exposure  for  the  dead, 
Eerman;  (70)  Stage  in  the  Lut;  (71)  Eala-i-Dukter,  8  miles  north  of  Eerman;  (72) 
Camp  at  Fabraj ;  (73)  The  Fanooh  Pass;  (74)  Bagh-i-Takt,  Shiraz;  (75)  Ealagan 
valley ;  (76)  Perso-Baluch  Commidston ;  (77)  Eurd  girls ;  (78)  Garden  near  Eerman  ; 
(79)  H.  H.  The  Farman;  (80)  Street  in  Tehran;  (81)  One  of  the  Shah's  gardens, 
Tehran;  (82)  Gateway,  Tehran;  (83)  Tehran;  (84)  Euh-i-Taflan ;  (85)  Gurkhain 
copper  mine,  Abbasabad,  Eborasan  ;  (86)  Fort  in  British  Baluchistan ;  (87)  Baluohis 
of  Soran ;  (88)  Valley  of  Chehel  Tan  or  Tuftan  range ;  (89)  Carving  near  river  of 
Jegatu;  (90)  Group  of  Baluchis;  (91)  Baluohis  of  Sib;  (92)  Gypsies  of  Baluchistan; 
(93)  Sheikh  of  Ahwaz;  (94)  Eeianian  M>Jik  tomb,  with  British  and  Persian  Com- 
missioners; (95)  Mesjid-i-Shah ;  (96)  Takht-i-Zendan,  Eurdistan;  (97)  Aptar,  eastof 
Fabraj;  (98)  Hadras^-i-Isfahan ;  (99)  The  Sufid  road;  (100,  101)  Meshed;  (102) 
Meshed  shrine ;  (103)  Yezd;  (104)  Euhak,  wliere  Frontier  Commission  met;  (105) 
Gumbuz-i-Subs,  Eerman ;  (106)  Ehan  of  Eelat,  and  court. 

lsr.B.— It  would  greatly  add  to  th*  value  of  the  ooUeotion  of  Fhoto- 
grapha  which  has  been  establiahed  in  the  Map  Boom,  if  all  the  JfeUowa 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travela,  would 
forward  oopiee  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  wiU  be 
aoknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purohaeod  the  photographa,  it 
will  be  useftd  fbr  refbrenoe  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  hla 
addrees  are  given. 
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FROM    SHANGHAI    TO    BHAHO.* 

By  B.  LOGAN  JACK,  IiL.D.,  F.G.S. 
Our  party  was  employed  by  an  Engliali  capitalist  who  had  obtained 
mining  concessions  in  the  province  of  Sechnan,  and  consisted,  besides 
the  writer,  of  Messrs.  J.  Fossbrook  Morris  and  K.  Lookhart  Jack,  with 
an  interpreter  and  the  usnal  retinue  of  cook  and  servants. 

We  left  Shanghai  on  January  4,  1900,  by  the  Poi-yang,  one  of 
Batterfield  and  Swire's  magnificent  river  steamers,  which  reached 
Hankan  (600  miles)  on  January  7.  A  delay  of  eight  days  occurred 
before  we  could  get  a  passage  by  the  Sha-si,  a  smaller  steamer  of  the 
same  company,  to  I-chang  (400  miles),  which  we  reached  on  January  20. 
Here  we  hired  a  houseboat,  which  was  dragged  up  the  river  by  trackers 
to  Chung-king  (392  miles),  the  voyage  occupying  the  time  from 
January  23  to  February  22.  The  Yang-tse,  as  far  as  Chung-kiug,  has 
been  so  frequently  described  by  officials,  explorers,  scientists,  traders, 
and  tourists,  and  the  river  has  been  so  well  charted  by  Father  Chevalier, 
8.J.,  that  this  portion  of  the  journey  may  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

On  March  5  we  left  Chung-king,  our  means  of  locomotion  being  no 
longer  boats,  but  horses  and  sedan  chairs,  with  a  numerous  following 
of  coolies  catrying  our  loads,  and  an  escort  of  soldiers,  which  was 
changed  at  every  Hsien,  or  county  town,  the  returning  escort  always 
taking  back  a  receipt  for  us,  stamped  and  signed  by  the  magistrate  to 
whom  they  delivered  us. 

The  journey  from  Chung-king  to  Cheug-tu,  the  capital  of  Sechuan 
(299  miles),  took  thirteen  days.   It  has  often  been  described  by  previous 


♦  Bead  at  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  January  13, 1902.    Map,  p.  416. 
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travellers,  but  I  may  mention  the  extensiye  ooal-depoeits  of  Lai-feng-yi 
and  Ltmg-oliang  Hsien,  and  the  brine-wells  of  Nei-kiang  Hsien^  and  the 
endless  succession  of  anticlines  and  synclines  of  sandstone  and  limestone. 
One  brine- well  was  675  feet  deep»  the  bamboo  bnoket  being  raised  from 
the  bore  by  a  bamboo  ribbon  wonnd  round  a  whim  by  a  buffalo. 
Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  hoeing  were  going  on  busily,  the  wooden 
ploughs  being  drawn  by  water-buffaloes.  Travelling  buffaloes  were 
always  accommodated  with  straw  sandals.  At  Lung-chang  we  met  M. 
Paul  Dnclos,  of  the  Mission  Lyonnaise,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Chung- 
king. Captain  Watts-Jones,  who  four  months  later  was  barbarously 
murdered  at  Kwei-hua-cheng,  gave  me,  at  Cheng-tu,  a  tracing  of  his 
plane-table  survey,  from  which,  as  it  was  certainly  a  more  careful  one 
than  any  previous  survey,  it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  Lung- 
chang  is  about  18  miles  south-west  of  the  position  previously  assigned  to 
it.  At  Nan-ching-yih  we  saw  the  first  of  the  gigantic  bamboo  under- 
shot water-wheels  used  for  irrigation. 

Cheng-tu  is  a  city  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  inhabitants,  and 
an  important  centre  of  silk  and  other  industries,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  carried  on  in  the  streets.  Here  we  were  well  received  by  the  members 
of  the  Government  Mining  Department  and  were  lodged  in  the  Com- 
missioner's yamen,  which  had  been  furnished  in  semi-European  fashion 
for  our  use.  I  had  an  audience  of  the  Viceroy.  Surrounded  by  a  retinue 
of  civil  and  military  dignitaries,  he  received  me  with  great  cordiality, 
and  expressed  freely  his  desire  that  British  capital  should  come  to  the 
assistance  of  Sechuanese  industry.  He  arranged  that,  for  our  protection 
and  prestige,  we  should  be  accompanied  by  a  Wai-yuan,  or  official  of 
magisterial  rank,  red-silk  umbrella  and  all,  as  well  as  by  a  military 
escort;  and  that  a  proclamation  commanding  respect  and  assistance 
should  always  precede  us  on  our  travels  throughout  the  province. 
Besides  experiencing  many  kindnesses  from  the  missionaries,  we  met  at 
Cheng-tu  an  interesting  group  of  native  officials,  among  others  the 
Tartar  General,  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
and  General  Chee,  who  was  "  out "  with  Chinese  Gordon. 

Cheng-tu  Plain  is  probably  the  most  intensely  cultivated  portion  of 
the  Earth's  surface.  It  is  about  70  by  40  miles,  and  supports  a  popula- 
tion of  four  millions.  Two  facts  may  be  mentioned  as  showing  its 
quality.  It  often  grows  seven  crops  a  year,  and  it  pays  to  borrow 
money  at  30  per  cent,  to  cultivate  it.  It  was  fair  in  beans  and  still 
fairer  in  rape,  but  I  shall  never  forget  its  marvellous  beauty  when  it 
was  covered  with  poppies  of  every  hue  from  white  to  purple.  The  secret 
of  its  fertility  is  irrigation.  Many  large  rivers  enter  it,  and  are 
immediately  seized  upon  and  diverted  into  channels,  which  are  led  over 
the  fields  in  every  direction,  turning  mills  by  means  of  over-  or  under- 
shot bamboo  or  wooden  wheels  and  turbines.  The  engineer,  Li  Ping, 
who  devised  the  scheme  of  irrigation  two  thousand  years  ago,  has,  very 
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properly,  been  assigned  a  plaoe  in  the  Chinese  pantheon,  a  magnificent 
temple  having  been  erected  in  his  hononr  at  Kwan  Hsien. 

Oar  first  excursion  from  Oheng-ta  was  to  the  copper-mines  of  Tung- 
ling-tse  and  back,  a  jonrnej  covering  124  miles,  which  took  fourteen 
days  (April  3  to  16).  We  were  accompanied  and  introduced  by  Tong 
Sing  Kow,  Managing  Director  of  the  Qovernment  Mining  Department, 
and  a  Wai-yuan,  Hung,  with  a  guard  of  soldiers.  After  passing  through 
the  walled  city  of  Pen  Hsien,  we  entered,  at  Kwang  Kau,  the  valley 
of  the  Chian-kiang,  a  river  about  the  size  of  the  Tay  at  Perth, 
Messrs.  Jack  and  Morris  mapped  its  course  nearly  to  its  head,  as 


GEOLOOIOAL  PABTT'S  HOUBIBOAT  IN   THE  MIDDLB  RAPID,  OHIH-TAN  (HUPEH). 
(A.  Lockhart  Jack,  photo.) 

well  as  the  course  of  a  tributary,  the  Pai-sui  Ho,  and  another  stream. 
This  has  not  been  done  before,  although,  no  doubt,  the  valley  has 
been  visited  by  missionaries.  The  valley  afforded  some  lovely  scenery, 
and  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  Australia,  which  we  had  not  long 
left,  as  there  was  abundant  running  water  everywhere,  and  we  were 
scarcely  ever  out  of  sight  of  falls  and  **  staub-bachs "  700  or  800 
feet  in  height.  We  camped  in  tents  at  the  monastery  of  Tung-ling- 
tse,  near  the  head  of  the  valley,  as  the  house  accommodation  was  in- 
sufficient for  our  large  party.  We  visited  other  copper-mines  on  the 
Pai-sui  Ho,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  daring  though  bad  engineering 
of  the  roads  leading  to  them,  as  they  ascend  thousands  of  feet  without 
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any  attempt  at  grading,  and  cross  ravines  and  olimb  precipioes  by 
bridges  made  of  a  conple  of  logs  or  ladders  made  of  notched  saplings. 
I  reached  places  where  the  snow  of  the  previous  winter  was  still  lying, 
and  Messrs.  Morris  and  Jack  made  an  attempt  to  reach  a  gronp  of  mines 
on  the  Chnn-chan  Shan  farther  north,  bnt  were  baffled,  at  an  estimated 
elevation  of  12,000  feet,  by  the  depth  of  the  snow.  Of  course  we  did  most 
of  this  work  on  foot,  but  our  Wai-yuan,  Hung,  did  his  part  on  a  saddle 
on  a  coolie's  back.  No  Chinese  official  would  do  anything  so  undignified 
as  to  walk.  Even  a  ooolie,  when  promoted  to  be  a  '*  boy,"  soon  discovers 
that  he  *'  cannot "  walk. 

This  trip  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
local  officials  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Viceroy's  orders  for  eusuring 
our  safety.  The  guards  varied  in  numbers  and  armament.  On  approach- 
ing Kwan  Hsien,  for  instance,  the  Peng  Hsien  guard  was  relieved  by  the 
new  one,  consisting  of  6  black  flags,  6  red  flags,  2  trumpets,  4  Lochaber 
axes,  7  tridents,  2  swords,  and  25  rifles. 

Our  next  trip  from  Cheng-tu  was  a  **  round  "  one,  to  Lung-an  and 
Sung-pan  and  back  vid  Ewan  Hsien.  It  took  us  from  April  25  to 
May  31,  the  distance  being  607  miles.  We  left  the  main  Pekin  Hoad, 
which  has  been  travelled  by  Qill,  Mrs.  Bishop,  and  many  others,  at 
Se-te  Ghau,  and  followed  to  the  north  a  road  leading  to  An  Hsien, 
which,  as  it  was  within  sight  of  the  range  to  the  west,  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  laying  down  the  edge  of  the  Cheng-tu  Plain  with  more 
accuracy  than  it  has  hitherto  been  done.  Beyond  Sin-tu  Hsien,  we  met 
a  long  caravan  of  Tibetans  on  mules,  and  a  prisoner,  dressed  in  red, 
carried  in  a  cage  with  an  official  seal  across  the  front  of  it.  Shih-feug 
Hsien  is  a  centre  of  tobacco-cultivation,  and  M'yen-chu  Hsien  is  famous 
for  its  paper  manufacture.  Near  the  latter,  coke  comes  down  in  barrows 
from  the  hills  to  the  west.  An  Hsien  is  a  very  minute  walled  city,  with 
an  elaborate  concrete  training  wall  for  the  prevention  of  floods.  We 
were  lodged  in  the  clubhouse  of  the  Cantonese  guild,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  elegant  and  comfortable  buildings  among  grounds  taste- 
fully laid  out  with  rockeries,  shrubberies,  temples,  and  ornamental 
water.  Here  we  enjoyed  the  agreeable  society  of  some  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Church  Mission,  and  had  a  call  from  the  Hsien,  or  magis- 
trate, a  brisk  and  energetic  official,  who  had  just  been  appointed  to 
the  government  of  a  district  with  a  bad  reputation  for  robbery.  He 
had  begun  after  the  customary  method  of  new  brooms,  having  hanged 
two  robbers  and  arranged  for  the  execution,  next  day,  of  a  third,  before 
making  his  call  on  us.  There  are  some  alluvial  gold  workings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  coal  comes  from  the  north. 

After  crossing  some  passes  to  the  north,  we  struck,  at  Chu-shan,  the 
right  bank  of  the  Che-chuen  river,  which  we  followed  to  the  north-west 
to  Shih-chuen  Hsien.  Here,  besides  some  pretty  bamboo  suspension 
bridges,  we  first  saw  the  so-called  "  Himalayan  "  bridge,  of  a  single 
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bamboo  rope.  We  watohed  a  woman  attaoh  a  load  of  wood  to  the  rope, 
seat  herself  on  it,  and,  after  sliding  to  the  bottom  of  the  sag,  pull  herself 
and  the  load,  hand-over-hand,  to  the  opposite  bank. 

After  some  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shih-chuen,  looking 
at  alluvial  gold  workings  in  the  river  (which  rises  in  the  snow-capped 
dividing  range  between  the  Min  and  the  Fn),  we  returned  to  Chn- 
shan.  The  river  is  one  continuous  rapid  all  the  way.  Striking 
eastward  from  Cbu-shan,  the  road  ascends  2149  feet  (to  5350  feet  above 


BRINK  WSLL  IN   DRY  BED  OF  TANGTSE   AT  KWII-VU,   SECHUAN. 
(ij.  Lockhart  Jack,  phuto,) 

the  sea)  in  a  mile  and  a  half.  Strings  of  coolies  toiled  up  the  steep, 
laden  with  wool  from  Tibet  for  shipment  at  Tung-kau,  which  is 
approached  by  a  steep  descent  after  passing  some  coal-mines.  The 
river  falls  into  the  Fu  a  few  miles  below  Tung-kau,  where  there  is 
a  very  fine  bamboo  suspension  bridge  and  a  picturesque  harbour. 

In  about  15  miles  more  to  the  east,  we  were  in  the  valley  of  the 
Fu,  which  we  followed  up  to  its  head.  As  this  part  of  the  journey 
has  already  been  described  by  Oill,  I  need  not  dwell  on  it.     The  river 
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is  navigable,  in  a  way,  at  least  for  rafts,  as  far  as  Hsiang-ngai  pa. 
The  Fa,  or  Prefect,  of  Lnng-an  now  resides  in  the  more  accessible  and 
agreeable  little  city  of  Kiang-yu  Hsien,  a  subordinate  official  remaining 
in  charge  of  Lung-an.  Consequently,  as  the  name  follows  the  official, 
Kiang-yn  is  now  known  locally  as  Lnng-an,  while  Lnng-an  has  been 
re-christened  Ping-wu.  The  circumstance  is  noted  as  an  instance  of 
the  difficulty  of  identifying  Chinese  places  by  their  names.  There  are 
gold  terrace  and  •*  beach  "  workings  from  Ping-i-pu  upwards.  A  pontoon 
bridge  was  noted  at  Chiu  Chau. 

Lung-an  is  a  small  but  busy  town,  with  a  remarkable  old  temple 
dedicated,  I  was  informed,  to  the  "President  of  Purgatory."  The 
name  may  have  resulted  indirectly  from  the  presence  in  the  town  of 
a  Catholic  mission.  We  called  at  the  mission,  but  found  that  the 
father  was  from  home. 

From  Lung-an  to  the  snow-clad  pass  of  the  Hsueh  Shan,  the  valley 
of  the  Fu  is  a  gem  of  beauty,  to  which  artists  will  surely  make  pil- 
grimages when  they  have  exhausted  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Norway. 
Seven  miles  above  Lung-an,  a  dilapidated  fortified  gateway  spans  the 
road,  the  first  of  the  aforetime  defences  of  the  Chinese  against  the 
inroads  of  the  savages  from  the  west.  Hsiao-ho-ying  is  a  fort  supposed 
to  have  a  garrison  of  a  thousand,  but  actually  housing  thirty,  soldiers- 
Its  defensive  wall  (which,  by  the  way,  is  commanded  by  the  hills  on  the 
east  and  west)  is  pretty  perfect,  though  overgrown  with  weeds.  One 
comer  of  it,  as  well  as  most  of  the  houses,  was  carried  away  by  a  flood 
a  few  years*  ago,  but  has  been  repaired.  At  Sui-ching-pu  we  saw  some 
primitive  quartz-crushing  mills  driven  by  water-power. 

The  pass  of  Hsueh  Shan  (13,360  feet)  proved  difficult,  as  not  only  was 
there  snow  over  a  foot  deep,  but  a  blinding  snowstorm  drove  in  our  faces, 
and  most  of  the  party  had  some  experience  of  the  *'  mountain  sickness." 
The  Chinese  suffered  more  than  we  did,  which  may  be  attributed,  I  think, 
partly  to  opium  and  partly  to  "  funk."  The  Interpreter  became  black 
in  the  face,  although  he  and  the  Wai-yuan  rode  in  chairs  all  the  way, 
while  the  others  walked.  Two  of  the  ooolies  lay  down  exhausted  in 
the  snow,  and  had  to  be  carried  down.  One  of  the  soldiers  died  of  the 
effects  a  few  days  after,  while  being  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  nearest 
hospital.  On  the  descent  to  Sung-pan  we  made  our  first  acquaintance 
with  the  Mantzti  people,  and  passed  some  temples  adorned  with  poles 
from  which  prayer-flags  fluttered,  a  sign  that  we  were  among  people 
who  professed  the  religion  of  the  llamas. 

At  Sung-pan  we  heard  that  Captain  Watts-Jones  and  Mr.  Birch, 
whom  we  had  seen  for  the  last  time  in  Cheng-tu,  had  passed  through  on 
their  way  north  the  day  before  (May  19).  Birch  was  drowned  in  the 
Hoang  Ho  near  Lan  Chau  on  June  24,  and  Watts-Jones  was  bar- 
barously murdered  at  Kwei-hua  Cheng  a  few  weeks  later  by  the 
Deputy  Prefect. 
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We  had  a  heated  dieptite  with  the  "  Ting  "  or  Snh-Prefect,  of  Sung-pan, 
who  was  at  first  inclined  to  treat  us  with  marked  incivility;  but  we 
eventuallj  became  good  friends,  and  he  and  the  military  bigwigs  vied 
with  one  another  in  their  attentions. 

The  exceedingly  interesting  journey  down  the  Min  has  been  so  well 
described  by  Gill  and  others,  that  there  is  little  to  add.  Bang-pan  is 
the  furthest  outpost  of  Chinese  civilization — the  last  stronghold  or 
edge  of  the  wedge  driven  into  the  heart  of  Mantzti  barbarism.     I 


CAST-IRON  URN  IN  TSING  TANQ   KUNG  TEMPLE,  CHENGTU. 
(A.  Lockhart  Jack,  photo.') 

must  admit  that  the  Mantzii  appeared  to  us  even  more  pleasing  in 
features  and  manners  than  the  Chinese ;  but  they  were  shy,  and,  as  we 
could  only  converse  with  them  through  the  Chinese  (who  look  upon 
them  as  beneath  their  notice),  we  had  little  communication  with  them. 
The  Chinese  have  opened  the  road  through  their  country  by  erecting 
miniature  "kwans,"  or  fortified  garrison  towns,  at  short  intervals. 
The  dwellings  of  the  Mantzii,  built  for  protection,  are  exceedingly 
picturesque. 
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In  the  walled  Chinese  oity  of  Mao-chau,  the  doors  of  our  inn  were 
scribbled  over,  while  we  slept,  with  anti-foreign  inscriptions,  which 
nothing  would  induce  Chu  Ling  Chung,  our  Interpreter,  to  translate, 
although  he  admitted  that  they  were  "  very  bad  words." 

We  emerged  on  the  Cheng-tu  Plain  at  Kwan  Hsien  on  May  30,  and 
reached  Cheng-tu  the  following  day. 

On  our  return  to  Cheng-tu,  Mr.  Herbert  Way,  who  represented  an 
English  company,  was  added  to  the  party,  with  his  interpreter.  Nee 
Sui  Ching,  and  servants.  We  had  a  new  Wai-yuan,  named  Chi  Hung 
Chi,  a  man  full  of  energy  and  resource.  We  left  Cheng-tu,  to  visit 
the  mines  of  the  King-yuan  and  Ya-chau  prefectures,  on  June  19. 
The  journey  from  Cheng-tu  to  Ning-yuan  having  been  described  by 
Bichthofen,  Baber,  Hosie,  and  others,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
a  few  incidents  of  our  trip. 

At  Kiung-chau  we  found  that  the  bridge  mentioned  by  Gill  had 
been  washed  away  by  a  flood,  and  was  being  replaced  by  one  of 
Cyclopean  masonry. 

At  Ya-chau  we  found  that  the  telegraph  line  was  down  and  would 
be  useless  to  us,  as  telegrams  handed  in  were  simply  forwarded  by 
messengers.  This  was  a  disappointment,  as  it  placed  xu3  111  miles — 
the  distance  to  Cheng-tu — further  from  a  telegraph  station  than  we  had 
anticipated. 

At  Kwang-ni-pu  we  visited  iron-smelting  works  and  foundries 
where  large  cooking-pots  are  made,  and  were  informed  that  skilled 
experts  are  highly  paid — as  they  deserve  to  be — for  tasting  and  report- 
ing on  the  liquid  manures  which  form  no  small  proportion  of  the 
traffic  on  the  roads. 

We  had  heard  in  Cheng-tu  of  a  famine  in  the  district  of  which  Yueh- 
Sui  is  the  centre,  and  had  provided  an  extra  supply  of  rice  for  the  use 
of  our  coolies ;  but  it  proved  hardly  necessary,  as  recent  rain  appeared 
to  have  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  outlook.  Indeed,  we  found  the  north 
gate  of  the  city  closed,  and  the  magistrate  offering  sacrifices  to  stop 
the  rain.  The  Hsien  told  us  that  the  day  before  our  arrival  Lolo 
aborigines  had  made  a  raid  within  2  miles  of  the  city,  and  killed  two 
Chinese  and  carried  off  half  a  dozen  head  of  cattle.  Such  events  are 
said  to  be  quite  frequent,  and  Chinese  are  often  carried  away  into 
captivity.  The  Lolos  do  not  wear  sandals,  and  are  said  to  despise  the 
Chinese  for  being  ''soft"  enough  to  need  them,  and  for  this  reason 
they  burn  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  their  prisoners.  The  Chinese  have 
opened,  and  maintain,  by  means  of  small  garrisons  and  blockhouses,  a 
road  connecting  Cheng-tu  with  Tali  Fu  through  the  heart  of  the  Lolo 
country,  but  do  not  attempt  a  general  subjugation.  As  a  rule  the 
Chinese  occupy  and  cultivate  the  alluvial  bottoms  along  the  road, 
while  the  Lolos  pursue  their  pastoral  calling  in  their  mountain  retreats. 
Many  of  the  Lolos,  especially  women,  carry  loads  of  coal  in  baskets  for 
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the  CiuDese.  The  potato  is  a  good  deal  cultivated  in  the  Lolo  conntry, 
though  the  Chinese  do  not  value  it  much  as  a  food.  Its  introduction 
is  said  to  be  due  to  the  missionaries,  and  to  date  from  about  half  a 
century  back. 

Near  Lu-Eu  a  high-class  haematite  ore  is  smelted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cooking-utensils,  swords,  and  agricultural  implements. 

A  few  miles  beyond,  we  left  the  beaten  road,  and,  after  crossing  a 
ferry  on  the  An-ning  river,  entered  the  busy  little  market  town  of 
Sha-a-ba.  Another  long  day's  journey  brought  us  across  a  formidable 
pass,  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet  high,  and  into  the  valley  of  the  Ya- 
lung.  We  left  the  Wai-yuan  at  Sha-a-ba  to  form  a  link  of  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  world,  as  we  had  received  despatches  of  a 
disquieting  character  relating  to  the  Boxer  rising;  but  we  resolved 
to  go  on  with  our  work,  as,  in  the  event  of  a  Chinese  anti-foreign 
movement  extending  to  this  remote  district,  we  reckoned  that  we  were 
probably  safer  among  the  Lolos  than  among  the  Chinese. 

At  Ma-ha,  360  miles  from  Cheng-tu,  the  inspection  of  the  gold-mine 
famous  throughout  China,  and  such  other  mines  as  we  could  reach,  and 
preparations  for  a  journey  to  Burma,  occupied  us  from  July  14  to 
August  10.  There  are  Huntingdon  mills  and  eighty  head  of  water-mills 
of  the  rice-mill  type.  Our  residence  at  the  mine  was  about  9000  feet 
above  the  sea,  within  sight  of  the  Ta-lung  river,  whose  silver  Streak  lay 
4000  feet  below  us,  though  it  was  often  concealed  by  a  fairyland  of 
fleecy  clouds,  whose  upper  surface  lay  below  our  dwelling.  Telegrams 
(long  delayed)  had  given  an  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Taku  forts, 
the  troubles  at  Tien-tsin,  and  the  march  on  Pekin,  where  it  was  said 
(though  we  now  know  that  it  was  exaggerated)  that  all  the  foreign  resi- 
dents had  been  massacred.  We  were  told  that  the  consuls  were  about  to 
leave  Chung-king  for  Shanghai,  with  all  the  foreigners  whom  they  could 
collect,  and  that  the  British  consul  *'  most  strongly  advised  "  us  to  go 
to  Burma.  Finally,  there  came  a  telegram  of  July  27,  that  ^'Foreign 
Office,  London,  wired  yesterday.  Instructions  issued  take  all  steps 
remove  British  subjects  from  China."  This  left  us  no  option,  and,  our 
arrangements  for  providing  money,  mules,  and  guides  having  been 
completed,  we  set  out  (on  August  10)  on  our  last  journey  in  China,  this 
time  in  the  character  of  fugitives. 

Torrents  of  rain  descended  as  we  literally  slid  down  a  spur  of  the 
mountain  to  the  village  of  Mu-li-chang,  on  the  left  bank  of  ihh  Ya-lung 
(4863  feet).  Half  a  mile  above  the  village  we  crossed  the  river  the 
following  day  in  a  boat,  the  ponies  swimming.  We  put  up  our  tents 
beside  a  farmhouse  called  Hoang-ta-ping,  on  the  right  bank,  opposite 
Mu-li-chang.  Next  day,  while  it  still  rained  heavily,  we  had  to  gain  a 
^  main  road  "  which  we  had  seen  from  Ma-ha,  high  up  on  the  mountain- 
side. The  ascent  was  very  toilsome,  and  even  dangerous.  A  mule 
loaded  with  my  papers  and  silver  ingots   slipped  and  rolled  down 
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100  feet,  but  the  iDgenious  GbineBe  paok-saddle  came  off  before  the  mole 
bad  made  many  somersatilts.  Having  reaobed  a  enmmit  level  of 
7550  feet,  we  descended  to  a  rivulet  wbose  valley  can  be  seen  from 
Ma-ha.  Tbe  road  led  up  this  creek,  but  was  mostly  eitber  under  water 
or  washed  away.  Men  and  animals  bad  to  cross  a  raging  torrent, 
with  a  bed  of  boulders  or  rocks,  seven  times  within  half  a  mile. 
After  2  miles  of  this  sort  of  travelling,  we  left  tbe  rivulet  and  reached 
a  patch  of  cultivation  at  8400  feet,  wbere  we  were  regaled  with  delicious 
potatoes.  The  road  attained  a  summit  level  of  10,000  feet,  and  at 
length  wound  down  by  grassy  slopes  to  the  village  of  Lo-ko-ti 
(9118  feet).  The  distance  covered  in  ten  hours  was  estimated  at  1 0  miles, 
but  we  were  still  only  6  miles  from  Mu-li-chang.  We  camped  in 
tents  at  the  end  of  the  village  street,  and  our  Chinese  following  had  the 
run  of  the  inn,  which  had  a  raised  wooden  floor,  walls  lined  with 
sleeping-berths,  and  a  great  fireplace  with  two  boilers  in  the  middle. 
The  innkeeper  was  the  fortunate  owner  of  a  great  deal  of  land,  a  silver- 
mine,  and  five  wives.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  of  mixed  Lolo  and 
Sifan  origin,  and  are  a  little  darker  than  the  Chinese.  The  men  are 
clad  in  sheepskins.  The  women  have  a  flowing  dress  gathered  in  at 
the  waist  by  a  silver-buckled  belt,  and  a  **  Tam-o'-Shanter  "  cap,  and  are 
loaded  with  silver  and  jade  ornaments.  Married  women  wear  a  broad 
silver  ring  on  the  usual  finger. 

In  2  miles,  the  road,  after  ascending  700  feet,  brought  us  back  to 
the  rivulet  which  we  had  left  the  previous  day,  and  a  good  part  of  the 
day  was  devoted  to  wading  up  its  bed  for  the  next  5  miles.  In  one 
place  we  were  confronted  by  a  waterfall,  and  had  to  pile  up  stones 
below  it  till  a  footing  could  be  made  for  the  pack-animals.  A  bear 
was  seen  among  the  trees  on  the  bank,  and  we  also  saw  a  herd  of  yaks.* 
After  climbing  out  of  the  valley,  we  had  to  camp,  in  the  dark,  at  an 
elevation  of  13,000  feet,  and  without  water,  although  plenty  of  rain  fell 
during  the  night.  Down  a  spur,  2000  feet,  into  a  gully,  and  up  again 
to  the  same  level,  we  found  at  last  7  miles  of  good  travelling  along  a 
grassy  ridge  with  a  few  patches  of  pine.  "We  gathered  some  ripe  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries.  Strawberries  had  been  seen,  it  may  be  said, 
two  days  before,  on  patches  of  old  cultivation.  In  3  miles  more  we 
descended  to  the  village  of  Shu-pao-pu-tze  (8760  feet),  and  put  up  our 
tents,  ^he  Sifan  inhabitants  had  fled  on  our  approach,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  old  men  and  women.  We  learned  afterwards,  when 
they  returned  and  friendly  relations  had  been  established,  that  we  had 
been  suspected  of  murderous  and  cannibalistic  designs.  Opposite  the 
village,  from  a  cliff  of  white  marble  5000  feet  high,  an  almost  con- 
tinuous fall  of  stones  kept  up  a  not  unmusical  tinkling. 


*  Yaks,  it  may  be  mentioned,  were  very  common  in  tbe  Min  valley,  tbougb  rare  in 
tbese  parts.  • 
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Next  day  the  roa^  wound  up  to  a  pass  14,000  feet  high,  with  oliffs 
several  thonsands  of  feet  higher  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
then  descended  by  acute  zigzags  for  4500  feet,  in  a  single  mile,  into  a 
valley.  This  valley,  which  is  without  water  for  at  least  5  miles,  and 
has  not  even  a  definite  watercourse,  and  which  is  enclosed  by  walls 
of  1000  or  2000  feet  in  height,  fell,  if  the  word  may  be  used,  into  a 
large  rushing  stream,  believed  to  be  the  same  which  we  had  headed 
and  on  which  Shu-pao-pu-tze  is  situated.     Crossing  to  the  right  bank 


OOBGI  ON  FU  RIYEB,  WITH  OOYERED  BSIDQE. 
(A.  Lockhart  Jack,  photo.) 

of  this  stream  by  a  covered  bridge  near  a  monastery  and  a  natural 
tower  very  like  the  Nelson  monument  at  Edinburgh,  we  camped  in 
a  Chinese  farmer's  house  in  the  village  of  Ta-pu-tze  (7670  feet).  The 
Lolo  dwellings  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dry  valley  are  either  caves  pure 
and  simple,  or  caves  and  overhanging  ledges,  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  "  lean-to  "  of  wood  or  mud  and  perhaps  a  rough  paling. 

A  pass  between  Ta-po-tze  and  the  next  village,  Mai-tze  ping,  was 
held  by  a  party  of  Lolos  armed  with  swords  and  spears.     They  let  us 
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pass,  bat  our  arriyal  in  •  Mai-tze  ping  was  the  signal  for  a  threatening 
uproar.  It  appears  that  we  had  been  taken  for  allies  or  mercenaries 
in  the  service  of  the  rival  village  of  Ta-pn-tze,  and  it  was  not  till  a 
Chinese  merchant  was  found,  who  oonld  interpret  the  explanations  of 
onr  interpreter,  that  peace  was  restored.  Ta-pn-tze  and  Mai-tze  ping 
cherish  an  '*old  grudge"  dating  from  twenty-two  years  ago,  when 
robbers  from  Ta-pu  lifted  four  goats]  from  Mai-tze.  A  few  days  before 
our  arrival  Mai-tze  had  been  robbed  of  some  silver,  but  two  of  the 
robbers  had  been  captured,  and  were  to  be  sent  in  chains  to  Ewa-pit, 
though  a  hundred  merry  men  from  Ta-pu  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  rescue  them.  The  village  is  built  on  a  portion  of  the 
hillside  too  steep  and  rocky  for  cultivation,  the  houses  perched  on  stone 
terraces,  with  the  byres  and  stables  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  living- 
rooms  above.  The  head  man's  house,  in  which  we  lodged,  was  a  perfect 
arsenal  of  matchlocks,  swords,  spears,  and  daggers.  The  inhabitants 
were  excessively  polite,  and  made  the  usual  presents  in  Chinese  fashion. 
Their  interest  in  our  firearms  was  profound  and  respectful. 

In  two  days  we  had  crossed  a  pass  about  12,000  feet  high,  where 
we  noted  the  presence  of  evergreen  oaks,  junipers,  silver  birch,  rhodo- 
dendrons, and  bluebells,  and  were  met  by  a  red-umbrella  man  and 
trumpeter  conveying  the  welcome  of  the  Tussa  of  Ewa-pit,  who  had 
been  informed  of  our  approach.  At  the  gate  of  the  Tussa's  stronghold 
we  were  received  with  a  salute  of  five  guns — more  were  to  follow,  but 
we  begged  the  gunners  to  desist  in  the  interests  of  our  ponies.  The 
Tussa,  a  distinguished-looking  young  man,  received  us  with  great 
ceremony,  and  heaped  every  possible  kindness  on  our  heads,  inviting 
us  to  make  a  long  stay,  and  especially  to  wait  for  a  tiger-hunt.  We 
were  the  first  foreigners  who  had  ever  been  within  his  gates.  His 
family  name  is  Pu  Ta,  and  his  official  name  Chi  King  Liong.  He  said 
his  family  had  been  hereditary  chiefs  for  630  years,  and  were  of  Mo-so 
stock,  having  conquered  the  Ewa-pit  district  inch  by  inch.  Pu  Ta 
had  a  pair  of  feathers  and  the  yellow  jacket  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  Emperor  in  recognition  of  his  services  against  the  rebel  Li  Sieh 
in  Yun-nan  four  years  ago.  The  castle,  on  cliffs  like  the  ancient  strong- 
hold at  Edinburgh,  is  buUt  on  a  platform  surrounded  for  the  most  part 
by  formidable  cliffs  defended  by  a  wall,  in  which  time  has  made  so 
many  breaches  that  the  frowning  gate  is  no  longer  the  only  practicable 
entrance.  The  doorposts  are  hung  with  an  array  of  raw-hide  straps  and 
bamboos,  emblematical  of  the  terrors  of  the  law.  On  the  platform  of 
the  court-room  are  six  long  swivel  guns  of  l^inch  calibre  and  a  4-inch 
'^carronade"  on  a  wheeled  carriage,  made  at  Cheng-tu  ninety  years 
ago,  while  two  rooms  and  a  courtyard  form  an  arsenal  or  museum  in 
which  are  the  arms  accumulated  by  thirteen  generations  of  rulers, 
commencing  with  crossbows  and  ranging  through  flint-looks,  match- 
locks, arquebuses,  blunderbuses,  and    gingals  to  Winchester    rifles, 
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besidea  every  gmeeome  oriental  form  of  ontting  and  thmating  weapon. 
The  private  chapel  or  temple  within  the  walls  was  evidently  very  old, 
and  was  fall  of  valnable  bronzes  and  china  vases,  suits  of  leather-plate 
armonr,  and  stn£fed  bears  and  leopards.  It  also  contained  a  very  old 
book  in  Lolo  characters,  evidently  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
attendant  priests. 

We  saw  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  Tossa's  household,  bnt  of  coarse 
were  not  introduced  to  them.  Some  were  Chinese  and  some  Lolo. 
One  of  the  latter  had  an  Italian  type  of  features,  and  was  artistically 
painted — not  overdone  like  the  Chinese  beauties. 

On  the  second  and  last  night  of  our  stay  we  witnessed  a  trial  for 
murder,  the  accused  being  two  men  and  two  boys.  The  proceedings 
were  orderly  and  dignified,  and  the  accused,  after  having  had  their 
fetters  undone,  were  allowed  to  give  evidence.  One  boy- witness,  who ' 
was  evidently  prevaricating,  was  lightly  bambooed.  The  Tussa 
seemed  to  weigh  the  evidence  with  great  care,  making  notes  and 
occasionally  interrogating  the  witnesses.  The  upshot  was  that  a  true 
bill  was  found,  and  the  prisoners  were  committed  for  trial  at  Yen-yuan. 
TVhy  the  Tussa  did  not  settle  the  case  was  not  clear,  as  he  undoubtedly 
has  the  power  of  life  and  death.  I  fancy  that  he  is  a  humane  man, 
and  that  such  measures  are  distasteful  to  him. 

At  Kwa-pit,  we  found  ourselves,  to  our  astonishment,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ya-lung,  which  was  in  flood  and  flowing  to  the  north. 
Four  months  later,  on  comparing  notes,  in  Shanghai,  with  Captain 
Davies,  I  learned  that  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  remarkable  bends 
of  the  Ya-lung,  when  travelling  from  Mien-ning  to  Chung-tien,  to 
cross  the  river  three  times,  a  few  miles  north  of  our  course.  Our  route 
from  Ma-ha  to  Kwa-pit,  by  which  we  accomplished  73  miles  in  nine 
toilsome  days,  cannot  be  recommended.  The  roundabout  way  (in  part 
followed  by  Hosie)  vid  Ning-yuan,  Yen-yuan,  and  Yen-chiog,  would 
probably  take  no  more  than  half  the  time. 

Southward  from  Kwa-pit  to  Ea-la-ba  (25  miles)  was  fairly  hard 
travelling,  not  improved  by  a  deluge  of  rain.  We  lodged  at  Ea-la-ba  in 
a  Lolo  tribal  dwelling.  A  well-built  mud  house  was  enclosed  in  a  high 
wall,  in  one  comer  of  which  was  a  loopholed  watch-tower.  The  house 
formed  a  quadrangle,  three  sides  consisting  of  byres  and  stables,  and  a 
fourth  forming  the  women's  quarters,  the  enclosed  square  being  roofed 
in  as  a  dwelling  for  the  men,  who  in  the  daytime  tended  extensive 
herds  of  cattle.  We  shared  this  sleeping-accommodation,  which  had 
two  central  fireplaces  and  no  chimney,  with  about  150  men,  whom  we 
found  good-humoured  and  intelligent,  taking  an  intense  interest  in  such 
pictures  of  "  foreigners  "  as  we  could  show  them,  and,  above  all,  in  our 
firearms.  Their  own  collection  of  antique  arms — rich  in  matchlocks  and 
tiger-spears — was  extensive  and  imposing. 

A  few  miles  before  reaching  Ea-la-ba  we  had  emerged  on  open 
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downs,  traversed  by  a  wheel  road  which  runs  to  Yen-ohing.  The 
principal  traffic  is  in  firewood  for  the  salt-works,  which  is  carried  in 
light  waggons,  with  a  pair  of  solid  wheels,  drawn  by  bollocks. 

A  portion  of  the  plain  was  seamed  with  rifle-pits,  and  the  explana- 
tion given  was  that  this  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  Tossa's  great 
battles. 

Yen-ching  is  19  miles  south  of  Ka-la-ba,  and  the  novelty  of  covering 
such  a  distance  in  a  jingle  day  was  highly  appreciated  after  the 
mountainous  travelling  which  had  gone  before.  Hosie,  who  reached 
the  place  from  Ning-yaan,  calls  it  Pai  (or  north)  Yen-ohing.  The  town 
is  a  very  busy  one.  We  saw  four  salt- wells  on  the  left  bank  of  a 
rivulet.  A  good  deal  of  wood  is  Used  in  the  evaporation  of  the  brine, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  fuel  is  lignite  from  a  bed,  at  least  15  feet 
in  thickness,  which  we  visited  at  Ho-shau  pu,  3  miles  to  the  west, 
meeting  on  the  way  thousands  of  donkeys,  mules,  and  horses,  and  some 
men  and  women,  all  loaded  with  ligpiite.  Another  centre  of  the  salt 
industry  is  at  Yen-tang,  south-west  of  Yen-ching,  32  miles  by  a 
circuitous  and  hilly  road.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  a  river,  which  we 
first  crossed  between  Ka-la-ba  and  Yen-ching,  and  is  now  a  considerable 
stream,  no  doubt  a  tributary  of  the  Ya-lung,  towards  which  it  flows 
northward.  The  brine  is  reached  by  two  shafts,  one  of  which  is 
vertical,  and  the  other  on  an  incline  of  45°.  In  the  former  the  brine  is 
pumped  by  five  successive  stages  of  15  feet  each,  in  the  latter  by  seven  of 
9  feet,  and  conveyed  in  wooden  flumes  to  the  village,  half  a  mile  distant, 
where  it  is  evaporated.  As  the  fuel  is  exclusively  timber,  the 
manufacture  must  be  much  more  expensive  than  at  Yen-ching.  We 
were  informed  by  La  So  Tung,  the  Tussa  of  Tung-Su,  owner  of  the 
Yen-tang  wells,  that  their  annual  output  is  100,000  katties  of  salt 
(130,000  lbs.),  and  that  the  output  of  Yen-ching  is  about  900,000 
katties. 

On  the  day's  march  of  17  miles  from  Yen-tang  to  Tai-ye-fang 
(August  26)  we  crossed  the  boundary  from  Se-chuan  into  Yun-nan, 
passing  some  fortified  Lolo  farmhouses.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed 
race  of  Chinese,  Sifan,  and  Lolo  breeding. 

To  Yung-peh  (south-south-westward)  the  road  was  over  a  succession 
of  limestone  ridges,  pitted  with  *'  sinks,"  by  passes  varying  from  8000 
to  11,000  feet  above  sea-level,  the  country  mainly  peopled  by  Sifans. 
One  lofty  plain  was  remarkable  for  a  crop  of  edelweiss,  almost  as  thick 
as  clover  in  an  English  meadow.  Ya-shau-ping  appeared,  from  a 
proclamation,  to  be  the  northernmost  village  in  the  "ting"  or  sub- 
prefecture  of  Yung-peh.  Two  incidents  marked  our  stay  here.  I  was 
bitten  by  a  dog,  and  the  rain  forced  us  to  add  open  umbrellas  to  our 
sleeping-gear,  one  member  of  the  party  having  to  move  his  bed  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  dissolved  mud- wall  began  to  trickle  down  on  him. 
We  had  opportunities  of  judging  how  degenerate  the  pear  can  become 
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after  long  negleot.    The  ripe  fruit  was  no  larger  than  a  marble,  and 
gritty  and  acrid  to  a  degree  which  made  it  absolutely  detestable. 

At  the  Sifan  village  of  Po-lo-ti,  the  house  in  which  we  camped  was 
entered  through  the  byre,  and  all  the  others  were  of  the  same  pattern. 
Here  a  noted  horse-thief,  long  *<  wanted  "  by  the  authorities,  was  pointed 
out  by  one  of  our  muleteers  and  captured  by  the  escort,  who  brought 
him  before  the  head  man  of  the  village.  The  latter,!  assisted  by  the 
village  elders,  heard  the  evidence,  and  the  sentence  was  decapitation 


THE   WAI-TUAK  MOCNTAINEERINO   AT  TUNG -LING -TfiE. 
(/?.  Lockhart  Jack,  photo.) 

unless  the  prisoner  could  find  a  surety  for  his  good  behaviour.     At 
night  a  group  of  men  and  maidens  entertained  us  with  a  dance. 

We  approached  Yungpeh  with  some  misgivings,  as  in  this  Chinese 
city  we  thought  it  probable  that,  if  the  "  rebellion  "  was  really  spread- 
ing from  the  south,  our  reception  might  prove  less  hospitable  than  that 
of  the  friendly  Lolos  and  Sifans.  We  were  met  by  a  messenger  from 
the  Sub-Prefect,  who  requested  us  not  to  camp  outside,  where  the  country 
people  would  fear  to  entertain  foreigners  in  the  then  state  of  public 
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feeling,  bnt  to  come  right  on  to  the  city,  where  he  had  got  an  inn  pnt 
in  order  for  us.  After  we  had  been  established  in  the  quarters  pro- 
vided for  us,  the  Tiog  called  unofficiallj  and  promised  us  an  escort  to 
Li-kiang.  The  city  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  which,  if  not  very  strong,  is 
at  least  highly  picturesque,  covered  as  it  is  with  a  thick  growth  of 
evergreens  and  flowers.  A  good  deal  of  the  intra-mural  space  is  culti- 
vated, and  I  should  think  10,000  would  be  a  liberal  estimate  of  the 
populatioA. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Chinese  portion  of  Yun-nan  possesses 
characteristics  of  its  own.  The  houses  are  mainly  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks  (with  straw),  and  roofed  with  tiles.  They  are  decorated  with 
painted  top-courses  and  fanciful  designs  on  the  gable-ends.  The  porches 
are  generally  painted,  and  often  have  black-and-white  landscapes  or 
flower-pieces  in  panels. 

We  crossed  the  Yang-tse  (left  to  right)  by  an  iron  suspension-bridge 
5  chains  in  length,  27  miles  west  of  Yung-peh,  at  an  elevation  of  4100 
feet,  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  drains  Fo-lo  and  Yung-peh. 
The  Wu-liang  falling  into  the  Yang-tse  at  this  point,  as  given  in 
Bretschneider's  map  (followed  by  the  ''  China  Inland  "  map),  is  an  im- 
possibility. It  has  been  eliminated,  I  observe,  from  Bianconi's  *'  Carte 
Speciale  de  la  Chine,"  which  I  procured  afterwards  in  Saigon. 

A  short  distance  below  the  bridge  two  magnificent  springs,  each  a 
'*  trouting  stream  "  in  volume,  issue  from  synclinal  arches  of  limestone 
high  up  on  the  right  wall  of  the  Yang-tse  valley,  about  a  mile  below 
the  bridge. 

The  city  of  Li-kiang  (8070  feet)  was  reached  in  two  days  from  the 
Yang-tse  bridge.  The  distance  is  only  16  miles,  but  numerous  steep 
ascents,  especially  the  first  from  the  river,  made  the  road  very  trying. 

Li-kiang  is  a  town  of  such  a  peculiar  plan  that  it  can  hardly  have 
been  designed  by  Chinese,  whose  cities  are  of  a  stereotyped  pattern. 
Some  of  the  streets  are  very  steep,  and  others  appear  to  have  been  laid 
out  to  utilize  patches  of  bare  rock  with  a  view  to  economy  in  paving. 
There  is  a  large  open  market-place.  The  population  presented  a  curious 
problem,  as  it  was  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  Chinese  men  and 
Sifan  and  Tibetan  women.  The  explanation  was  given  that  in  conse- 
quence of  anti-foreign  rioting  at  Yun-nan  Fu,  some  missionaries,  whom 
the  officials  had  requested  to  leave  the  country  till  better  times,  had 
set  out  for  Ta-li,  but  had  been  stopped  halfway,  whereupon  2500  soldiers 
had  been  sent  from  Li-kiang,  with  an  equal  number  from  Chung-tien, 
to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance.  The  "  soldiers "  sent  from  Li-kiang 
must  have  been  chiefly  Sifans.  Were  the  Chinese  acting  the  part  of 
David  towards' Uriah  on  a  large  scale  ? 

The  officials  were  inclined  at  first  to  treat  us  with  scant  courtesy, 
sending  excuses  for  not  calling  and  orders  by  their  servants  to  go  to 
Ta-li.     On  the  second  day,  as  this  state  of  a£fairs  might  have  become 
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embarrassing,  I  went  to  the  Hsien's  yamen  with  the  interpreter  and 
argned  the  matter  ont.  The  Hsien  firmly  refused  to  be  responsible  for 
US  if  we  went  to  Ghnng-tien,  where,  he  said,  the  people  were  turbulent 
and  strangers  were  always  robbed,  and  he  did  all  he  oould  to  induce  us 
to  go  to  Ta-IL  Atentse  (Oaptain  Gill's  route)  was  impossible  because 
the  road  was  washed  away,  and  for  a  hundred  other  reasons.  All  he 
could  do  was  to  give  us  guides  and  an  escort  to  Wei-si,  whence  we 
oould  proceed  up  the  Mekong  valley.  This  appeared  to  force  us  too 
far  west,  but  as  we  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  position  of  Wei-si 
is  incorrectly  given  in  the  maps  as  west  of  Shi-ku,  whereas  it  is  really 
north-west,  the  hsien  was  in  the  right. 


CH'A-ERH-NGAI,  a  TTFICAL  FLAT-BOOFBD  MANTZU  village,  MIN  YALLST. 
(R,Lockhart  Jack,  photo.) 

The  Tibetan  guide  and  muleteer,  Ta-er-do,  who  had  followed  us 
from  Ma-ha,  turned  back  at  Li-kiang,  taking  with  him  his  exhausted 
animals  and  his  childlike  ignorance  of  the  country  through  which  he 
had  professed  to  guide  us.  We  set  out  on  the  morning  of  September  (> 
on  a  west-north-west  course,  and,  after  rounding  the  south  end  of  a  lake, 
reached,  in  10  miles,  the  Llamaserai  of  Lu-su-ba,  where  we  camped  for 
the  night  The  priests,  of  whom  there  were  about  a  dozen,  had 
been  themselves  locked  out  of  the  principal  rooms  and  the  temple, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Llama,  but  they  gave  us  the  use  of  a  verandah, 
on  which  we  made  ourselves  very  comfortable,  with  the  addition  of  a 
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tent  "fly''  hung  up  to  make  a  fourtli  wall  and  keep  out  the  rain. 
There  are  some  nuns  attached  to  the  establishment,  but  we  only  saw 
one  of  them. 

We  reached  the  Yang-tse  on  September  7,  and,  after  a  hasty  lunch 
in  a  llamaserai  at  Shi-ku,  camped  at  Mu-chi-ti  (6740  feet).  At  Shi-ku 
the  Yang-tse  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  north^north-east,  and  I  gather  from 
Amundsen's  narrative  that  it  must  keep  this  course  for  about  65  miles 
before  turning  to  flow  southward  to  the  east  of  Li-Eiang. 

The  journey  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Yang-tse  presented  no  features 
of  note  except  the  large  numbers  of  Tibetan  carriers  and  the  style  of 
our  sleeping-accommodation,  which  generally  was  a  hayloft  in  the 
upper  storey  of  a  farmhouse  furnished  with  the  family  oofiSns.  We  left 
the  river  at  Ku-tu-wa,  on  the  edge  of  the  Chi-tien  plain,  and,  after  a 
picturesque  climb  past  villages  which  were  always  gay  with  the  llama 
prayer-poles,  reached  the  Llamaserai  of  Lu-tien  (8440  feet).  There 
we  arrived  a  little  in  advance  of  the  Llama,  who  was  out  on  duty,  but 
he  returned  in  an  hour,  and  unlocked  the  best  reoms  of  the  establishinent 
and  did  the  honours  with  a  fine  old-fashioned  courtesy.  It  was  inte- 
resting to  learn  that  he,  with  a  great  train  of  priests  and  coolies  loaded 
with  baskets  of  prayer-books,  censers,  drums,  trumpets,  and  matchlocks, 
had  been  out  for  three  days  consecrating  an  addition  to  a  fistrmhouse, 
and  that  the  fee  charged  was  ten  taels,  or  thirty  shillings.  He  was 
dressed  in  red  serge  robes,  with  a  jacket  of  red  plush,  and  seemed  to  be 
about  eighty  years  of  age. 

The  pass  (12,000  feet)  west  of  Lu-tien  has  an  evil  reputation  for 
robberies  committed  by  bands  of  men  armed  with  crossbows  and  poisoned 
arrows.  Our  local  gaard,  and  most  of  the  travellers  whom  we  met, 
were  armed  with  crossbows. 

A  steep  descent  brought  us  to  Wei-si  (7480  feet),  a  large  village  or 
small  town,  nominally  a  ting,  or  sub-prefecture,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Hsien,  or  District  Magistrate.  The  main  street  is  paved  and  very  steep. 
The  town  population  is  mainly  Chinese,  while  the  suburban  and  labour- 
ing classes  ai'e  for  the  most  part  Sifan  or  Tibetan. 

Following  a  tributary  of  the  Mekong  to  the  north-west,  we  passed 
Ka-ga,  the  scene  of  Cooper's  imprisonment,  forced  marriage,  and  other 
adventures  during  the  Mohammedan  rebellion,  and  reached  the  Mekong 
in  two  days.  It  may  be  noted  that  all  the  bridges  between  the  Yang- 
tse  and  Mekong  are  wooden  cantilevers.  The  Mekong  itself  is  spanned 
by  numerous  single-rope  bridges  of  the  so-called  Himalayan  type. 

At  Hsiao  (Little)  Wei-si  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  the 
Abb6  Tintet,  missionary  **aj?tti  Tibet,"  who  had  been  on  the  spot 
when  Prince  Henri  of  Orleans  passed  through  on  his  way  to  Kampti, 
and  bad  since  read  the  account  of  the  journey.  He  impressed  upon  us 
the  difficulties  of  the  route  which  we  proposed  to  follow — starvation, 
sickness,  uninhabited  wastes,  snowfields,  tigors,  hostile  Tibetans  given 
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to  outting  rop^bridges,  and  so  on.  One  of  big  own  missionary  ool- 
leagnes  was  living  in  a  state  of  siege  near  Cbamntong.  So  late  in  tbe 
season  tbe  snow  might  be  expected  any  day,  and  if  we  did  not  perish 
in  tbe  mountains  we  might  have  tbe  luck  to  get  back  and  pnt  in  tbe 
winter  at  Cbamntong.  There  was,  besides,  the  certainty  that  onr 
Chioese  followers,  demoralized  by  the  tales  they  bad  swallowed,  would 
desert  us  in  a  body.  Beluotantly  admitting  the  force  of  the  Abba's 
arguments,  we  gave  up  tbe  attempt  on  Eampti.  The  Abb6  informed 
me  that  Major  Manifold  and  Captains  Byder  and  Davies  bad  passed 
through  Wei-si  in  April,  1900 ;  and,  after  an  unsuoocbsful  attempt  to 


FEAK  NOBTH  OF  LI-KIAKG    FU. 
(  Watu-Jonet,  photo.) 

reach  Kampti,  bad  gone  eastward  via  Li-tang.  As  their  party  had  a 
sepoy  following,  while  ours  was  Chinese,  and  one  of  us  (Mr.  Way)  was 
crippled,  we  felt  that  we  were  not  likely  to  succeed  where  they  had 
failed. 

Our  return  journey  to  Shi-ku  was  marked  by  no  incidents  of  im* 
portance,  except  the  loss  of  Mr.  Waj's  riding-mule,  which  was  stolen 
from  the  stable  during  tbe  night  of  our  stay  at  Wei-si.  Tbe  magistrate 
made  a  great  show  of  zeal  for  its  recovery,  giving  orders  for  tbe  closing 
of  the  city  gates.  Tbe  gates,  in  tbe  absence  of  a  wall,  serve  little 
purpose  except  that  of  ornament,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  mule 
was  never  recovered,  though  it  is  a  consolation  that  tbe  magistrate 
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aokiK) winged  his  IiAbilitj  for  its  valne.  Onoe  more  we  eaoaped  robbery 
at.  the  hi^ncte  of  tbe  orosa-bowmen  of  the  Mekong- Yangtse  pass,  perhape 
owing  to  the  showy  gtiard  whioh  aooompanied  as.  From  the  pass, 
which  still  retains  the  scars  of  the  entrenchments  which  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Mohamedan  rebellion,  a  clear  day  enabled  as  to  see 
and  take  compass  bearings  to  a  series  of  snow-olad  peaks  in  a  range 
occupying  the  bend  of  the  Yangtse  north  of  Li-Kiang.  Subseqaent  cross- 
bearings  from  Kien-chnan  enabled  ns  to  locate  these  peaks  with  an 
approach  to  accuracy.  I  am  led  to  assign  to  the  highest  o!  these  peaks 
an  altitude  of  about  20,000  feet  by  the  following  considerations*  The 
winter  had  not  set  in,  no  snow  had  fallen,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  must 
have  been  daily  melting  the  lower  snows.  As  long  before  as  May  30, 
we  had  found  the  snow-line  at  13,000  feet  in  the  pass  of  Hsueh  Shan,  five 
degrees  of  latitude  north  of  where  we  were  now.  After  leaving  Ma-ha, 
we  had  passed  close  to  heights  of  at  least  15,000  feet,  on  which  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  snow,  and  of  course  we  were  prepared  to  find  the 
snow-line  rising  as  we  approached  the  equator.  I  am  ready  to  maintain, 
with  the  confidence  bom  of  long  experience,  that  the  highest  of  the 
peaks  visible  from  the  pass  rose  at  least  5000  feet  above  the  snow-line. 

Besides  the  peaks  to  the  east,  we  saw  from  the  pass  a  line  of  snowy 
peaks  between  the  Mekong  and  the  Salwen. 

Leaving  the  Yangtse  at  Shi-ku,  we  reached  Eien-chuan  on 
September  23.  The  Hsien  informed  us  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  the  Viceroy  enjoining  him  ''carefully  to  protect  all  foreigners, 
including  missionaries,  as  China  was  now  on  friendly  terms  with  all 
nations."  Entering  into  the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  he  not  only  pro- 
vided the  usual  local  guard,  but  sent  a  courier  ahead  of  us  to  post  up  a 
proclamation  to  the  e£fect  that  we  were  neither  missionaries  nor  consuls, 
but  good  people  who  had  been  sent  for  by  the  Empress  to  assist  the 
Chinese  in  opening  their  mines,  and  were  now  returning  to  our  own 
country.     We  found  this  proclamation  at  Tai-ping  pu,  six  stages  on. 

Adhering  to  our  policy  of  avoiding  the  large  cities,  we  left  the  Ta-li 
road  a  few  miles  beyond  Kien-chuan,  and  followed,  in  a  southerly 
direction,  the  river  which  fiows  through  Yang-pi  into  the  Mekong. 
This  valley  has  numerous  villages  and  small  towns,  but  there  are  many 
evidences  of  a  much  greater  population  prior  to  the  Mohamedan 
rebellion.  The  paved  and  neglected  road  was  unusually  bad,  even  for 
China,  and,  not  unnaturally,  our  people  were  inclined  to  dawdle  on 
various  pretexts.  An  attempt  to  hire  local  guides  disclosed  the  biogular 
fact  that  there  was  ''  no  purchase  in  money,"  as  nothing  but  cartridges 
(which  we  were  not  prepared  to  part  with)  would  tempt  them. 

At  Chau  Ho  we  saw  rock-salt.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only 
place  in  China  where  the  rock  is  worked,  although  brine-wells  are 
plentiful. 

At  Yang-pi,  where  we  joined  the  main  road  from  Ta-li  to  Bhamo,  we 
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heard  of  a  onrioiu  efFeot  of  the  state  of  nnrest.  The  small  local  officials 
had  been  notified  that,  in  oonseqnence  of  the  Boxer  **  rebellion/'  the  j  were 
to  omit  their  annual  visit  to  headqaarters,  so  that  the  nsnal  promotions 
and  honours  (buttons)  were  missed  for  the  year. 

At  Tai-ping  pn  the  telegraph  line  firom  Ynn-nan  Fa  was  met  with. 
It  followed  the  road  to  Bhamo.  It  was  in  a  marvellous  state  of  bad 
construction,  disrepair,  and  n^lect  At  Bei-to-pu  we  were  rejoined. 
(October  1)  by  a  corporal  of  the  Cheng- tu  escort,  who  had  been  sent 
from  EieuHohuan  round  by  Ta-li  with  telegrams.  He  reported  that  he 
had  found  the  city  strongly  guarded,  and  that  he  had  been  strictly 
examined  by  the  civil  and  military  officials  on  the  subject  of  his  rela 
tions  with  foreigners  and  our  business  and  associatea  It  was  only 
when  it  was  elicited  that  we  were  on  visiting  terms  with  General  Chi 
of  Cheng-tu  (who  had  been  *'  out "  with  Gordon,  and  who  turned  out  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  Brigadier-Qeneral)»  that  the  telegrams  were  sent  and 
he  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  the  often-described  road  from  Yang-pi 
to  Teng-yueh.  In  the  map  I  have  adopted  a  survey  of  the  road 
made  for  the  Telegraph  Department  by  a  Danish  surveyor,  and  which 
is,  no  doubt,  more  correct  ''  than  any  heretofore."  At  Yung-chang  our 
credentials  procured  for  us  a  friendly  welcome  from  the  officials,  in  spite 
of  a  deputation  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  who  demanded  that  the 
Hsien  should  inquire  carefully  into  our  antecedents,  and  if  we  were 
found  to  be  missionaries,  runaways,  or  bad  characters,  should  send  us 
back  to  Ta-li  A  herald  was  sent  ahead  of  us  to  Teng-yueh  to  proclaim, 
with  beat  of  gong,  in  all  towns  and  villages,  the  harmless  and  even 
praiseworthy  nature  of  our  mission.  A  ftqrther  difficulty  presented 
itself,  which  threatened  to  have  serious  consequences.  A  corpoi;al  had 
been  sent  ahead  to  make  a  bargain  for  fresh  mules,  but  when  we  arrived 
the  head  muleteer  r^udiated  the  bargain  on  thie  ground  that  his 
**  Union  "  forbade  carrying  for  foreigners.  The  Hsien,  with  whom  we 
had  become  friendly,  sent  for  the  ringleaders,  and,  failing  to  convince 
them  that  we  were  an  exceptional  kind  of  foreigner,  awarded  four  of 
them  two  hundred  blows  of  a  bamboo  each.  We  were  hardly  prepared 
for  the  employment  of  this  argument,  and  were  greatly  relieved  when 
the  muleteer  who  had  served  us  till  his  beasts  were  well-nigh  spent 
volunteered  to  take  us  to  Teng-yueh.  Here  also  our  Chinese  followers, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  having  been  ** crammed"  with  tales  of  the 
dreaded  "  fever  valley  "  (the  Salwen),  declared  their  intention  of  leaving 
us.  It  appeared  that  they  were  almost  certain  to  die.  If  not,  one 
account  said  that  their  wives  would  prove  unftdthful,  and  another  that 
it  was  the  custom  among  men  contemplating  the  feat  to  write  to  their 
wives  beforehand  and  give  them  permission  to  look  out  for  other  pro- 
tectors. To  the  argument  that  strong  young  fellows  were  more  likely 
to  survive  than  an  old  man  like  me  (in  China  one  soon  learns  to  make 
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the  most  of  the  prestige  deriyed  from  age),  a  soldier  retamed  the  answer 
that  *^  foreigners  were  very  strong  in  their  insides.*'  It  was  only  after 
two  days  of  weary  argument,  and  the  promise  of  a  pill  whioh  would 
make  tbem  fever-proof,  that  the  men  were  induced  to  go  on. 

The  Salwen  was  crossed  (October  10)  without  so  much  as  a  head- 
ache, the  promised  pill  having  6rst  been  duly  exhibited.  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  prettier  valley,  nor  one  which  I  should  have  expected 
to  be  more  healthy.  The  valley  is  cultivated,  and  is  crossed  daily 
by  crowds  of  carriers ;  but  it  has  got  a  bad  name,  and  my  belief  is  that 
many  Chinese  die  of  sheer  **  funk "  in  crossing  it.  From  Marco  Polo 
to  Gill  and  Colqnhoun,  travellers  have  borne  witness  to  the  popular 
terror  inspired  by  the  place.  We  saw  a  village  at  the  western  end  of 
the  fine  suspension-bridge  over  the  river,  which  had  been  burned  down 
a  few  years  ago  on  account  of  an  outbreak  of  plague,  the  inhabitants 
having  migrated  to  higher  ground.  Where  in  Ohina  has  plague  not 
brokt-n  out  one  time  or  other  ? 

Teng-yueh  has  a  good  deal  of  waste  land  within  the  walls,  but  is 
still  a  populous  city,  the  chief  industry  being  that  of  the  lapidary. 
Jade-cutting  and  jade-speculation  seem  to  employ  the  energies  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  populace.  There  was  said  to  be  an  army  in  the  city 
••  watching  the  British  frontier."  The  Ohun-tai,  or  General-in-Oharge, 
who  was  sai'i  to  be  burning  to  avenge  a  *' massacre"  of  a  "simple 
pastoral  people  "  on  the«  border  by  sepoys,  and  to  be  only  waiting  for 
orders  from  Ynn-nan  to  march  against  the  British  army,  seemed 
reluctant  at  first  to  do  anything  for  us,  but  the  Ur-Fu  (Assistant 
Prefeor)  stood  our  friend,  and  ultimately  we  were  furnished  with  a  safe- 
conduct  and  an  escort,  under  an  oflScer  of  highi-r  rank  than  usuaL  It'is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  at  Bhamu  we  heard  quite  another  version  of 
the  border  affray. 

Beyond  Nan-tien,  a  stone  bridge  crosses  the  river  which  we  had 
followed  down  fiom  Teng-yueh.  The  road  to  Manwaiug  formerly  crossed 
this  bridge  and  followed  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  many 
ptevious  travellers  have  described  it.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  the  Chinese  have  abandoned  it  to  the  *'wild  men"  (Shans  or 
Eachins?),  and  kept  to  the  road  on  the  left  bank.  At  Lang-su*  g  kwan, 
a  bri'ige  is  being  built  over  a  large  tributary  stream,  and,  if  it  is  ever 
completed,  will  be  a  great  work.  The  deck,  of  squared  btones  in  supported 
by  pairs  of  squared  htone  posts  mortised  into  squared  st(me  beams. 

Shan  villages  now  became  numeTous,  but  any  description  of  them  is 
rendered  impossible  by  the  custom  (»f  barricading  the  ends  of  each  and 
forcing  the  public  road  to  go  round  the  outside.  They  are  generally 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  and  a  clump  of  well-grown  bambo«>s.  The 
road«  are  often  lined  with  shade  tre^^s — an  idta  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  oircurred  to  the  utilitarian  Chinese  mind. 

The  Tussa  of  Muang-la,  a  great  chief  among  the  Shans,  had  heard 
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of  the  approach  of  a  party  of  foreigners,  and  no  doubt  our  numbers  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  he  oould  not  tell  whether  we  were  friends 
or  foes.  His  stronghold  is  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  river  ;  but  on  our 
arrival  at  Ju-chen  on  the  left  bank,  we  were  met  with  the  information 
that  he  had  sent  his  brother  to  warn  the  townsmen  that  we  were  to  get 
neither  food  nor  shelter.  The  awkward  situation  was  relieved,  before 
matters  had  beoome  serious,  by  the  arrival  of  the  belated  officer  who 
carried  the  Teng-yueh  geneTal's  safe-conduct.  We  were  then  invited 
to  occupy  the  Tussa's  ehintai  (gnest)  yamen,  which  was  unusually 
sumptuous.    The  Tussa  is  literally  "Lord  of  Two  Elephants,'*  which 


WOMBN  OF  LI-KIANO  FU. 
(  Watts-JoneSf  photo.) 

were  much  admired  by  our  Chinese  following,  who  had  never  seen  such 
animals  before.  They  were  carrying  enormous  baskets  for  the  reception 
of  the  dues  which  the  Tussa  exacts  from  every  market.  If  my  infor- 
mation was  anything  like  correct,  he  must  derive  an  income  of  about 
£7000  per  annum  from  this  source  alone. 

Near  Ju-chen  the  river  which  we  had  followed  down  from  Teng- 
yueh  falls  into  the  left  bank  of  the  Tai-ping  Ho.  The  latter,  a  broad 
and  sluggish  stream,  is  navigable  for  boats  down  to  beyond  Manwaing, 
but  a  short  distance  below  the  town  it  tumbles  through  gorges  in  which 
it  must  fall  something  like  3400  feet  to  Myothet. 

Accordiug  to  Bretschneider  and  Biaucoui,*    the    Lung-kiaug  rises 

*  Biancoors  *  Carte  de  la  Chine,  Phyeique  et  Politique,'  is  published  at  Paris 
without  date,  but  evidently  recently. 
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farther  north  than  the  Tai-ping  Ho.  This  is  probably  a  mistake,  as  it 
is  a  smaller  river.  So  far  as  I  can  discoyer,  no  Earopean  traveller  has 
seen  the  head  of  either. 

We  crossed  the  Tai-ping  by  a  ferry  above  Manwaing,  and  spent  a 
night  in  that  flourishing  town,  which  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  position 
as  a  depdt  for  the  carrying  trade  on  the  Chinese  side  of  the  range 
dividing  it  from  Myothet  in  Burma. 

Oar  interpreter  told  us  that  the  qaestion  of  the  hoar  in  Manwaing 
was,  "Why  did  not  the  Chun-tai  at  Teng-yaeh  kill  these  foreigners 
instead  of  sending  soldiers  to  protect  them  ?  ** 

At  a  creek  2  miles  below  Manwaing  is  a  monament  to  the  memory  of 
Margary,  who  was  murdered  in  1875,  by  the  "wUd  men,"  according 
to  the  Chinese,  although  the  evidence  leaves  little  doubt  that  the 
murder  was  done  by  order  of  the  Chinese  officials.  Here  the  river 
enters  into  gorges,  and  the  road  leaves  it  and  ascends,  to  an  altitude  of 
5070  feet,  a  series  of  ranges  inhabited  by  Kachins. 

The  Kachins,  a  predatory  tribe,  used  to  attack  and  rob  the  Chinese, 
till,  by  the  intervention  of  the  British,  they  were  induced  to  com- 
pound for  their  right  to  rob  by  a  toll  on  travelling  merchandise.  The 
Chinese  say  that  this  peaceftil  levy  was  little  to  the  liking  of  the 
E^hins,  who  gradually  lapsed  into  their  ancient  habits.  Till  1896 
they  were  very  "bad,"  and  carriers  used  to  wait  till  they  were  at 
least  200  strong  before  crossing  the  mountains,  but  since  then  a 
chain  of  forts  and  garrisons  had  been  established  to  keep  the  road 
open.  We  were  hospitably  received  at  some  of  the  garrison  villages 
(kwans).  We  counted  six  fortalices  within  as  many  miles  west  of 
Pongdsi.  They  are  blockhouses  surrounded  by  double  trenches  and 
chevaux  de  frise. 

The  Kaohin  villages  often  consist  of  a  single  long  house  with  straw 
roof  and  wooden  floor,  used  as  a  common  dwelling.  According  to  the 
Chinese,  the  Eachin  men  do  nothing  but  "  walk  about  with  a  gun  and 
a  knife,"  while  the  women  do  all  the  work,  which  no  doubt  means  that 
the  men  live  by  hunting.  We  observed  a  great  preponderance  of  * 
women  in  the  market.  Near  Pongdsi  we  noticed  a  number  of  elevated 
chairs  and  couches,  too  lightly  built  for  human  seats,  and  were  informed 
that  they  are  used  on  festive  occasions,  when  idols  are  enthroned  and 
invited  to  partake  of  the  slaughtered  cattle. 

On  October  20  we  crossed  the  Hung-ma  Ho  and  were  in  Burma, 
the  Sepoy  guard  offering  convincing  evidence  that  we  were  at  last 
clear  of  China,  and  once  more  under  the  British  flag.  We  camped  at 
the  telegraph-office,  and  communicated  with  friends  in  England  and 
Australia.  The  following  day  we  crossed  a  jungle-clad  range,  and 
reached  Myothet  at  noon.  Myothet  is  the  head,  or  nearly  the  head,  of 
boat-navigation,  and  so  cannot  be  much  above  the  level  (430  feet)  of 
Bhamo.     The  overland  journey  from  Ma-ha  totalled  874  miles,  and  had 
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taken  us  73  days.     We  hired  a  boat,  and  dropped  down  from  Myothet 
to  Bhamo  on  the  Irawaddi  in  about  six  hours. 

Bhamo  is  nniversally  known  on  the  Chinese  side  as  Sin-kai.  For 
three  weeks  we  had  been  hearing  of  Sin-kai,  which  we  had  been  led  to 
belieye  was  some  place  on  the  Tai-ping  riyer,  and  it  was  from  the 
Chinese  telegraph-master  at  Manwaing  that  we  first  learned  the  truth. 
Incnredible  as  it  may  appear,  the  name  Sin-kai  was  unknown  to  the 
oivil  and  military  authorities  of  Bhamo.  We  learned  afterwards  that 
Colquhoun  had  ''  discovered  Sin-kai  "  some  years  before  us. 

Our  followers,  having  been  paid,  revelled  for  a  few  days  in  the 
joys  of  shopping  and  riding  in  ''gharries"  before  starting  on  their 
long  home  tramp,  varying  from  500  to  1500  miles,  on  which  I  have 
since  learned  that  three  of  them  died.  Only  the  interpreter  and  the 
cook  and  boy  accompanied  us  to  Shanghai,  to  which  we  returned  vid 
Saigon,  after  short  delays  in  Bhamo,  Mandalay  and  Bangoon.  As 
events  turned  out,  it  is  possible  that,  had  we  known,  we  might  have 
reached  Chuog-king  in  safety,  and  found  shelter  on  the  Pioneer  steamer, 
which,  after  her  first  trip  up  the  rapids,  was  "commandeered"  as  a 
British  gunboat. 

Travelling  in  China  is  not  exploring.  There  is  probably  no  portion 
of  that  great  country  which  is  not  well  known  to  some  timber-getter, 
hunter,  or  medicine-collector,  each  in  his  way  as  much  of  an  expert  as 
any  Australian  or  African  bushman.  There  are  even  official  maps  of 
every  province,  but  beyond  conveying  in  diagrammatic  fashion  some 
idea  of  the  relations  of  river  systems  and  mountain  chains,  they  are  of 
little  value  for  geographical  purposes.  In  the  map  attached  to  this 
paper,  there  will  be  found  some  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  a  country  which,  however  well  known  to  the  natives,  is 
but  little  known  in  the  West.  These  additions  are  chiefly  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Ya-lxmg  river,  the  upper  Yang^tse,  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mekong,  and  include  an  approximate  location  of  some  ranges  which 
rise  above  the  snow-line.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  the 
attitude  of  our  Chinese  following  towards  them,  our  intercourse  with 
the  interesting  Lolo,  Sifan,  Tibetan,  Shan,  and  Eachin  races  was  very 
restricted;  but  still,  though,  from  our  inability  to  enter  freely  into 
oonversation  with  these  people,  we  had  to  travel  among  them  very 
much  as  deaf  and  dumb  men  might,  we  enjoyed  some  opportunities  of 
observing  their  dwellings  and  customs. 

The  question  of  railway  communication  between  Burma  and  Western 
China  is  bound  to  become  acute  within  a  very  few  years,  in  spite  of  the. 
attitude  recently  taken  up  by  the  Government  of  India.  At  present  a 
British  railway  approaches  the  Chinese  border  at  Eun-lung  on  the 
Salwen,  and  a  French  railway  at  Lao-kat  on  the  Bed  Eiver.  I  do  not 
regard  either  as  a  strategic  railway  from  a  military  point  of  view,  but 
from  a  commercial  standpoint,  the  question   of  which  country  first 
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obtainB  a  footing  in  Westem  China  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
French  aim  is  Yun-nan  Fa  and  the  Yang-tse,  while  the  British  is  Ta-li  Fu 
and  the  Yang-tse.  They  are  both  perfectly  legitimate  commercial  aspira- 
tions, bnt  if  the  French  get  to  Ynn-oan  Fn  while  the  British  do  not 
get  to  Ta-li  Fn,  a  formidable  barrier  of  French  *'  influence  "  will  be  inter- 
posed between  Barma  and  Western  Ohina.  Both  lines  will  be  difficult 
to  construct,  and  perhaps  the  British  line  will  be  more  difficult  than 
the  other,  although  there  are  only  two  ranges  between  Eun-lung  and 
Ta-li.  After  all,  the  distances,  as  the  crow  flies,  are  about  equal — 160 
miles  from  Eun-lung  to  Ta-li,  and  165  miles  from  Lao-Eai  to  Yun-nan.  No 
traveller  who  has  seen  the  long  caravans  of  coolies  and  mules  carrying 
the  products  of  the  West — petroleum,  candles,  steel,  tinned  milk,  tobacco, 
wool,  cotton,  and  umbrellas — from  Bhamo  to  Ta-li  in  spite  of  the  fright- 
ful difficulties  of  a  badly  engineered  and  ill-kept  road,  can  doubt  that 
even  now  a  desire  to  trade  with  Burma  exists  in  China.  To  Western 
China  the  navigable  Irawadi  i$  the  seaboard,  and  for  that  reason  the 
possession  of  Bhamo  (Sin-Eai)  has  been  an  age-long  aspiration  of  the 
Chinese.  The  coming  rejuvenescence  of  China  has  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Whatever  the  Japanese  have  done,  the  Chinese  are  capable  of  doing. 
After  they  have  had  a  couple  of  generations  of  such  progress  as  the 
Japanese  have  made,  it  would  surprise  me  if  the  western  Chinese  do  not 
propose  to  build  railways  to  give  themselves  the  necessary  communica- 
tion with  the  sea  through  Burma  and  Tonkin. 


Before  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  ChairmaD,  Sir  Henbt  W.  Nobman,  said  : 
I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Sir  ClemeDts  Markham,  owing 
to  slight  indispositioD,  is  not  able  to  be  present  here  this  evening.  Dr.  Jack 
will  now  read  a  paper  containing  an  account  of  his  journey  from  Shanghai  to 
Bhamo*  I  may  just  mention  that  Dr.  Jack  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  having 
served  in  Queensland  as  a  geulogibt  of  considerahle  repute  under  the  Government, 
not  only  during  the  time  I  was  there,  hut  some  years  before,  and  for  some  years 
afterwards.    I  will  now  ask  him  to  read  his  paper. 

After  the  reading;  of  the  paper,  the  following  discussion  took  place : — 
Mr.  A.  B.  GoLQUHOUN :  The  paper  read  this  evening  by  Dr.  Logan  Jack  forms 
a  most  useful  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  a  moet  interesting  and,  I  may  say, 
fascinating  part  of  the  world,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  regret  that  the  troubles  which 
occurred  during  the  time  of  Dr.  Jack's  visit  made  it  necessary  for  him  and  his 
companions  to  leave  before  be  was  able  to  complete  his  studies.  There  arose  out 
of  these  troubles  one  fortunate  result,  namely,  that  Dr.  Jack  and  hid  companions 
were  compelled  to  make  their  exit  from  China  to  Burma  through  a  most  difficult 
and  most  dangerous  country,  large  divisions  of  which  had  before  never  been 
trodden  by  the  white  man.  I  think  it  must  be  of  interest,  and  it  must  be  also 
extremely  gratifying  to  the  Fellows  of  this  Suciety,  to  remember  that  among  the 
many  explorers  who  have  spent  thf  ir  energies  in  this  region  of  North- West  China, 
no  fewer  than  three  or  four  medallists  of  this  Society  can  be  numbered,  and  to 
those  may  be  added  a  very  large  number  of  Fellows  who  have  done  good  yeomen 
service  in  buth  Sechuan  and  Yun-nan.  I  merely  recall  the  names  of  Augustas 
Margary,  Captain  Gill,  and  Colborne  Baber,  and  among  the  very  many  Fellowsi 
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whose,  name  is  legion,  I  renture  to  recall  ihat  of  a  lady— I  believe  she  is  a  Fellow 
— at  any  rate  a  lady  who  has  read  most  admirable  papers  before  this  Society, 
namely,  Mrs.  BUbop^  the  well-known  traveller.  Dr.  Jack  has  drawn  our  attention 
this  evening  to  the  most  wonderful  scenery  that  is  to  be  witnessed  in  South- 
western China,  of  which  we  have  had  a  great  number  of  examines,  and  I  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Jack's  remarks  in  this  respect.  We  must  all 
hope  with  Dr.  Jack  that  some  of  our  artists,  when  they  have  exhausted  the 
barneyed  ground  of  Europe,  may  find  their  way  some  day  to  this  fafcinating 
region,  and  bring  back  to  thia  country  reproductions  of  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
scenery  to  be  found  in  tbe  whole  world.  It  is  interesting,  I  think,  to  note  that  in 
this  immense  province  of  Tun-nan,  the  most  south-western  of  the  whole  of  China, 
during  the  Boxer  troubles  which  occurred  a  couple  of  years  ago,  this  coimtry  had 
not  one  single  representative  in  this  huge  province,  and  the  representation  of  this 
country  actually  devolved  upon  a  very  junior  member  of  the  Chinese  Customs 
Service,  a  young  fellow  who  was  then  resident  at  the  small  border  town  of  Ssumao. 
It  is  matter  for  regret  that  this  country  is  not  more  fully  represented  in  the 
provinlDe  of  Tun-nan.  I  believe  that  at  present  there  is  one  British  consul  in  tbat 
province,  and  he  happens  to  be  a  most  admirable  official ;  but  be  is  relegated  to  a 
little  out-of-the-way  comer  in  the  western  part  of  tbe  province,  a  place  of  no 
importance  whatever,  and  it  must  be  regretted  tbat  at  a  time  like  this  Britain  is 
not  represented  at  the  one  place  in  the  province  where  we  ought  to  be  represented, 
vis.  tbe  capital  of  the  province  of  Tun-nan-fa,  a  place  where,  I  may  mention,  very 
irapoctant  events  are  in  course  of  evolution  at  the  present  time.  Some  of  us 
would  perhaps  have  liked  to  hear  from  Dr.  Jack  some  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  SechoaD,  but  doubtless  his  omisttion  to  tell  us  what  he  tbinks 
of  that  part  of  the  world  is  due  to  tbe  Lcceesity  of  a  sudden  return  from  that 
country,  and  we  must  hope  that  some  day  he  may  be  eoabled  to  returo  there 
and  give  us  the  results  of  further  scieotific  study.  The  most  important  point  in 
tbe  whole  of  this  very  important  paper  of  Dr.  Jack's  this  eveuing  )s  the  portion 
where  be  deals  with  the  question  of  railway  commuuication  between  Burma  and 
the  Tang-tse.  There  is  no  time  here,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to  enter  iuto  a  lull 
discussion  of  this  question,  but  I  may  mention  that  there  are  maoy  men — and 
among  them  myself — men  who  have  studied  tbis  whole  question,  and  who  have 
examined  it  on  tbe  ground,  who  are  of  opinion  tbat  such  a  railway  must  and  will 
yet  be  made.  Dr.  Jack  has  alluded  in  his  paper  to  one  very  important  feature 
of  that  question,  and  tbat  is  wbere  be  points  out  the  grave  danger  of  what  he 
calls  an  insurmountable  barrier  of  French  ii  fluence  being  created  in  this  hinterland 
of  ours.  In  conclusion,  I  thank  you  for  the  attention  }ou  have  given  to  me,  and 
I  ask  you  to  Join  me  in  tbauks  to  Dr.  Jack  for  his  admirable  paper. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Cables  :  I  suffer  under  the  disadvantage  of  Lever  having  travelled 
in  West  China,  but  there  are  two  points  in  Dr.  Jack's  mtere»tlng  and  valuable  paper 
to  which  I  am  glad  to  have  an  oppt^rtunity  of  refening.  In  the  first  place,  I  should 
like  to  draw  atieution  to  its  great  geographical  value.  In  the  map  which  has  been 
fumiahed  to  tbe  meeting,  the  dotted  lines  show  that  much  of  tbe  course  of  the 
rivers  is  probleraaticaL  Tbe  dotted  lines  might  even  be  extended  to  ibclude 
almost  the  whole  course  of  tbe  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points  which 
have  been  fixed.  Dr.  Jack  has  spoken  of  "  travelling  iu  Cbina  not  being  exploriEig.** 
Be  might  have  said  that  travelling  in  China  is  tbe  correcting  of  Cbiueve  maps. 
In  the  wilds  through  which  hf  [jasseH,  tbe  rivers  are  laid  down  iu  Cbinese  maps  as 
following  a  stra  ght  Hoe  from  north  to  south.  The  acutt;  angle  of  tbe  Tan^c-tse 
near  Li-kiang,  where  the  river  taken  a  long  strike  nortb-tast,  represents  a  ditcovery 
made  some  seven  years  since  by  a  French  traveller,  Mr.  Bod  in.    The  similar  sharp 
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ang^  described  by  the  Ya-Iung  represenU  a  disoovery  made  by  Dr.  Jack.  The 
whole  of  the  journey  made  hy  him  between  the  Ta^ung  and  the  Tang-tse  is  OTer 
gn>and  which  had  never  previously  been  described  by  any  fordgn  traveller. 

In  speaking  of  the  gold-mines  at  Hama  aa  well  known,  I  wish  to  mention  that 
practically  nothing  is  known  of  the  production  of  gold  in  China.  In  one  of  the 
best  works  of  modem  years  on  West  China,  gold  is  only  once  mentioned.  It  is 
known  that  a  certain  amount  of  gold-washing  is  done  in  the  beds  of  rivos  in  West 
China,  from  which  the  workers  derive  a  very  beggarly  living,  and  it  is  believed  that 
part  of  the  gold  obtained  finds  its  way  overland  to  Peking.  But  there  is  reaHy 
nothing  known  of  the  production  of  gold  in  West  China,  its  annual  yield,  or  the 
quality  of  the  ore.  The  only  ports  which  export  gold  to  foreign  countries  are  the 
northern  ports,  Newchwang,  Tientsin,  and  Chefu.  From  the  Tang-tse  there  is  no 
export  The  information  acquired  by  an  expert  such  as  Dr.  Jack  would  be  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  China,  and  I  tnist  that  he  may  find  it 
possible  to  give  it  to  the  public 

Mr.  H.  F.  A.  Fbaseb  :  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  add  much  to  the  very  interesting 
paper  Dr.  Jack  has  given  you  as  regards  land  travelling,  but  I  can  perhaps  give 
you  something  interesting  about  water-travelling,  as  I  have  spent  some  months  of 
my  life  in  the  years  1899, 1900,  and  1901  in  travelling  on  the  Yang-tse  river  in 
steamers,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  navigation  from  Chung-king  to  Cheng-tu,  over 
500  miles,  with  Dr.  Jack's  permission — ^he  says  it  is  300  odd  miles,  but  I  believe 
it  is  500 ;  at  any  rate,  it  seems  like  it  when  you  are  travelling — I  believe  that  this 
navigation  will  never  be  possible  in  winter,  but  will  only  be  possible  for  about 
six  months  in  the  year  when  the  river  is  fuU.  Even  at  that  time  the  pilot 
of  the  British  fleet  on  the  Yang-tse  is  of  opinion  that  the  work  is  so  wearing 
that  no  captain  could  carry  on  such  a  business  long  without  becoming  utterly 
exhausted.  The  whole  of  tiie  time  one  goes  up  and  down  a  series  of  most  frightful 
rapids,  and  if  Dr.  Jack  had  come  down  in  winter  he  cotild  have  seen  something 
very  exciting.  It  made  my  hair  stand  on  end.  There  are  drops  of  7  feet  in  a 
small  area,  and  these  are  very  frequent.  From  Chung-king  to  Sui-fu  there  is  a 
piece  of  water  which  is  perfectly  navigable.  I  have  been  on  that  on  the  British 
gunboat  which  went  6  miles  over  the  ground  against  the  current  and  15  with  it, 
while  in  the  Pioneer  we  did,  I  think,  in  four  consecutive  hours  40  miles,  10  miles 
over  the  rapids,  and  so  I  believe  there  is  a  future  for  steam  navigation  from!  Chung- 
king to  Sui-fu,  250  miles ;  but  for  the  rest  I  believe  there  will  only  be  travel  for 
six  months  of  the  year.    That  is  all  the  information  I  have  on  the  subject 

Captain  Pottingeb  :  I  have  very  little  to  say,  except  that  I  was  employed  on 
the  survey  for  this  proposed  railway  between  Burma  and  China.  While  waiting 
for  one  of  our  engineers  to  join  the  party,  I  made  a  survey  through  the  rapids.  I 
made  plans  of  most  of  the  rapids,  and  I  made  notes  of  how  I  thought  they  could 
be  improved.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  not  an  engineer,  and  that  my  work 
is  only  amateur  work.  What  I  think  of  it  is  that,  compared  with  the  expenses 
of  the  railway,  if  money  was  spent  to  improve  the  rapids,  it  could  be  done,  and 
that  you  would  get  steam  communication  along  it  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
year.  The  traffic  of  that  part  of  the  river  is  enormous.  About  100,000  tons  go 
up  every  year,  and  more  than  double  that  quantity  comes  down,  and  I  do  not 
know  any  place  where  there  is  such  a  great  inland  traffic.  As  regards  the  railway, 
all  my  duty  was  to  report  whether  a  railway  was  practicable,  the  probable  cost, 
and  a  few  remarks  about  trade.  But  as  regards  the  desirability  of  building  it  or 
otherwise,  I  was  not  called  on  to  express  an  opinion.  A  part  of  Yun-nan  has  been 
described  as  being  very  badly  populated  and  very  poor.  You  must  remember  that 
before  the  rebellion  that  country  was  well  populated,  and  if  it  could  support  a  big 
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popoUtion  then  it  conld  doubtless  do  it  again.  From  what  Dr.  Jack  has  told  you, 
you  know  how  it  was  populated,  and  if  a  series  of  fiunines  occurred  in  that  district, 
what  would  happen  to  the  people?  They  must  either  die  or  migrate  to  Tun-nan ; 
and  I  think  there  is  every  prospect  of  Tun-nan  becoming  as  prosperous  as  it  wa^ 
before  the  rebellion.  Another  point :  Dr.  Jack  has  told  us  very  little  about  the 
mineral  wealth — whether  he  thinks  it  is  worth  developing  or  not.  I  was  struck 
myself  with  the  vast  quantity  of  minerals  which  we  saw.  There  was  gold,  silver^ 
copper^  mercury,  and  all  sorts  of  minerals.  All  ihese  things  have  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  talking  of  the  railvray  communication.  And  another  thing  is  that  the 
railway  will  eventually  be  built  to  the  Tang-tse  some  day.  There  is  no  room 
for  two.  Either  we  shall  build  it,  or^  if  we  do  not,  the  French  will.  If  Dr.  Jack 
would  tell  us  what  he  thinks  as  regards  the  developing  of  the  country  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  I  flunk  it  would  be  most  interesting. 

The  Ohaibman  :  It  is  very  late,  and  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  continue  this  in- 
teresting discussion,  though  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  other  persons  here  who  might 
tell  us  something  important  or  interesting.  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  authorized  by 
you  to  convey  your  cordial  thanks  tq  Dr.  Jack  for  the  most  iuteresting  and  im- 
portant paper  that  he  has  read,  and  also  for  the  very  beautiful  photographs  which 
have  been  displayed  to  us. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  MALDIVES.* 

By  J.  STANLSY  GABDINSB,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  jaonvlUe  and  Oaius  College, 
and  Balfour  Student  of  the  Unlvenity  of  Oambrldge. 

The  Maldive  and  Laooadive  arohipelagoea  form  a  long  narrow  belt, 
extending  down  from  the  ooast  of  India  almoet  from  the  region  of  Goa, 
in  lat.  15°  21'  N.  to  nearly  1"^  S.  The  Laooadives  oconpy  the  northern 
half  of  this  belt,  and  consist  of  ten  reefs  with  land,  four  reefs  awash, 
and  fonr  submerged  banks.  Of  the  reefs  with  land  or  awash,  nine  are 
atolls,  or  preserve  traces  of  having  at  one  time  had  the  ring-shaped 
form.  The  rest  are  mere  narrow  reefs  with  a  certain  amount  of  land 
and  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  shoal-water  off  them.  The  three  larger 
submerged  banks  to  the  north  have  depths  of  24,  21,  and  16  fathoms ; 
the  fourth,  Elioalpeni,  to  the  east,  having  only  6  fathoms.  The  chart,  on 
which  we  are  dependent  for  their  contours,  was  made  in  1860 ;  of  course 
it  has  been  corrected  since,  but  there  has  been  no  fresh  survey. 
Although  the  banks  are  of  considerable  size,  and  although  the  con- 
ditions of  life  appear,  save  in  the  proximity  of  the  Indian  coast,  to  be 
generally  favourable,  there  is  little  sign  of  these  shoals  assuming  a 
ring-shape,  their  shallowest  soundings  being  on  the  centres,  not  on  the 
rims.  There  is  no  direct  connection  anywhere  with  the  Indian  coast, 
the  1000-&thom  line  running  up  between;  most  of  the  banks  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  same  depth,  but  soundings  of 
700  £athoms  or  800  fathoms  only  are  recorded  between  some. 

Between  the  Maldives  and  the  Laooadives  is  a  broad  strait  175  miles 
across,  broken  by  the  atoll  of  Minikoi,  politically  placed  in  the  Laooadive 

♦  Bead  at  the  Boyal  Gkographical  Society,  January  27, 1902. 
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group,  distant  110  miles  from  Soheli  Par  and  Ealpeni  to  the  north,  and 
70  miles  from  Ihavandifolu,  the  most  northern  atoll  of  the  Maldiyes. 
This  division  does  not  in  any  way  break  down  the  geographioal  con- 
nection between  the  two  groups.  There  may  be  a  slight  increase  in 
depth — 100  fathoms  or  so — over  the  1000  fathoms  which  separate  many 
of  the  Lacoadive  reefs  from  one  another,  but  between  this  and  the 
general  depth  on  each  side  there  is  in  a  few  miles  an  additional  drop  of 
over  1000  fathoms  to  the  west  and  400  fathoms  to  the  east.  The  Indian 
ocean,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  soundings,  has  in  its  western  half 
an  almost  flat  bottom  at  a  depth  of  2200  fathoms.  The  2000.fathom 
line  extends  close  to  the  south  shore  of  Ceylon ;  it  is  a  little  further 
distant  from  Cape  Cormorin,  whenoe  it  runs  down  close  to  the  east  of 
the  Maldive  bank,  rounds  Addu  atoll,  and  winds  up  even  doser  to  the 
west,  bending  round  by  Arabia  and  the  African  coast. 

In  1899  and  1900,  assisted  by  the  Bojal  Society  and  the  British 
Association,  I  took  a  small  expedition  to  the  Maldives  and  Laocadives. 
Our  object  was  to  investigate  the  interdependence  of  the  physical  and 
biological  factors  in  the  formation  of  atolls.  Having  visited  Fanafuti 
as  naturalist  to  the  first  expedition  in  1896,  and  subsequently  spent  nine 
months  in  neighbouring  coral-reef  areas,  I  naturally  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  formation  of  the  reefs.  My  work  led  me  to  conclusions  so  un- 
favourable to  Darwin's  theory  of  subsidence  that  I  had  to  reject  it  com- 
pletely, as  applying  to  the  western  part  of  the  Pacific*  I  still,  however, 
held  the  opinion  that  the  Maldive  reefs  were  formed  by  a  series  of 
changes  from  the  fringing  to  the  barrier  reef,  and  so  to  the  perfect  atoll. 
No  one  had  visited  the  region  for  scientific  purposes,  since  it  was  surveyed 
in  1834-6  by  Captain  Moresby  of  the  Company's  service.  This  officer 
made  most  careful  and  accurate  charts,  but  from  his  published  accounts 
it  would  appear  that  he  took  little  interest  in  the  reefs  beyond  what  his 
duty  required.  Darwin,  however,  was  in  communication  with  him, 
and  had  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  writing  tbe  first  edition  of 
•  The  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs '  in  1842. 

My  original  plan  was  a  much  more  comprehensive  one  than  that 
subsequently  followed,  as  it  included  a  full  set  of  soundings  round  the 
group  and  a  second  visit  to  the  northern  Lacoadive  islands.  It  could 
not,  unfortunately,  be  carried  out  on  account  of  my  illness  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  every  commodity,  after  the  war  had  commenced ;  the 
latter,  too,  prevented  my  obtaining  the  services  of  a  steamer  for  a  longer 
period.  As  it  was,  I  left  England  in  March.  1899,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  L.  A.  Borradaile  of  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  who  joined  me  for 
certain  zoological  work.  On  arrival  in  Ceylon,  we  had  seven  weeks  to 
wait  before  we  could  leave  for  Minikoi,  where  we  were  intending  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  south-west  monsoon.    However,  as  we  had 

♦  See  "  The  Coral  Beefiof  Funafuti,  Botuma,  and  Fiji,"  Froe.  Cainb,  PhiL  8oo.,  vol. 
ix.  pp.  417-503  (1898). 
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induded  in  our  plans  a  survey  of  the  reefs  of  Gejlon,  we  meantime 
made  a  traverse  of  the  east  and  south  coasts,  and  visited  the  north  part 
and  the  Jafifha  peninsula,  all  of  whioh  is  formed  of  raised  limestone. 
We  finally  reached  Minikoi  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  pitched  our 
camp  under  the  lighthouse,  the  lifeboat  of  which  we  used  for  our  work. 
A  survey  of  the  whole  atoll  was  made  and  large  collections  obtained ; 
but  the  work  was  not  as  complete  as  desired,  on  account  of  the  illness 
of  Mr.  B9rradaile,  whom  I  had  to  send  to  Oeylon  on  a  British  India 
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Company's  steamer  that  came  in  the  middle  of  July  to  look  after  a 
wreck  on  the  island.  I  remained,  and  finally  returned  to  Colombo  in 
the  middle  of  September  on  the  s.s.  Ceylon^  Captain  Channer,  r.n., 
kindly  giving  me  a  passage.  Besides  the  collecting  and  survey  work, 
among  other  points  I  paid  special  attention  at  Minikoi  to  the  currents 
round  the  atoll,  but  much  work  in  the  open  sea  was  impossible  on 
aocount  of  the  heavy  storms  of  the  monsoon.  The  visit  was  useful  as 
giving  a  clear  insight  into  the  actual  condition  of  a  single  isolated  reef. 
It  also  enabled  us  to  prepare  more  completely  and  arrange  our  pro- 
gramme for  the  Maldives. 
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In  Ceylon  I  was  joined  by  Mr./Fowter  Cooper  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambifidge,  and  we  lefi  for  the  Maldives  on  Ootober  18,  1899.  On 
arrival  at  Male  we  were  received  by  the  sultan,  who  lent  us  a  schooner 
of  about  sixteen  tons,  in  which  we  did  the  greater  part  of  our  work. 
The  sultan,^  who  is  a  supreme  ruler  under  the  protectorate  of  Ceylon, 
sent  intimation  of  our  expedition  to  all  the  thirteen  provinces  of  his 
group,  and  told  off  his  third  vizier,  the  ^elanafnanikofanu^  to  accompany 
us.  Our  visit  was,  nevertheless,  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion,  and, 
although  the  sultan  had  given  the  most  distinct  orders  that  we  should 
be  assisted  in  every  way,  we  had  to  contend  throughout  against  much 
veiled  opposition  from  the  viziers  and  nobles.  Fortunately  this  was 
not  of  much  hurt  to  us,  as,  our  crew,  collecting  boys  and  servants 
numbering  sixteen,  we  were  quite  independent  of  the  islanders.  In- 
deed, we  were  able  at  any  time  to  put  a  full  crew  of  six  into  a  whale- 
boat,  which  we  towed  about  with  us,  and  yet  to  leave  sufficient  hands 
to  man  our  schooner  and  to  dredge. 

We  sailed  without  delay  from  Male  to  Goifnrfehendu  atoll,  where 
we  visited  every  part,  and  made  collections  with  a  view  to  comparing 
it  with  Minikoi.  November,  1899,  a  month  of  calms,  was  taken  up  in 
a  slow  progress  through  South  Mahlos ;  but  in  December,  getting  strong 
north-east  winds,  we  were  enabled  to  see  more  of  North  Mahlos  in 
twelve  days  than  we  had  seen  in  twice  that  time  of  South  Mahlos; 
indeed,  between  us  we  visited  no  less  than  twenty-seven  islands, 
traversed  nearly  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bank,  and  put  down 
over  twenty  dredgings  and  a  large  number  of  soundings.  Crossing  to 
Miladumadulu  on  December  11,  we  spent  twelve  days  on  that  bank, 
principally  among  the  reefs  of  the  eastern  side.  Generally  we  divided 
forces,  Mr.  Cooper  dredging,  while  I  took  our  whaleboat  and  examined 
the  reefs  and  land.  On  December  23  we  reached  Fadifolu,  most  parts 
of  which  one  or  other  of  us  visited  in  a  stay  of  ten  days.  For  four  days 
we  had  to  lay  up  at  Naifaro  for  repairs,  our  vessel  having  been  severely 
knocked  about  in  a  cyclone  we  experienced.  Finally  we  left  for  Male 
on  January  2,  1900,  and  reached  our  anchorage  there  on  January  6, 
having  run  a  line  of  dredgings  down  close  to  the  east  reefs  of  the  atoll. 

The  remainder  of  January  and  the  whole  of  February  were  passed 
at  Male  and  Hulule,  a  neighbouring  island,  in  making  collections  and 
special  observations  on  the  currents,  tides,  and  other  physical  oonditions. 
No  work  was  possible  in  the  schooner  for  the  first  half  of  our  stay  on 
account  of  its  being  Bamazan,  the  Mohammedan  month  of  fasting ;  but 
in  the  latter  half  of  February,  Mr.  Cooper  took  her,  after  she  had  been 
thoroughly  overhauled,  for  a  week's  dredging  in  Male  atoll.  I  mean- 
time had  contracted  the  Maldivan  fever,  and  on  March  1  returned  to 
Ceylon  in  a  British  India  Company's  steamer  which  chanced  to  call  at 
Male,  Mr.  Cooper  meantime  dredging  the  eastern  atolls  southwards. 
I  left  Ceylon  on  my  return  in  the  s.s.  Ileafaee,  of  which  Mr.  Noorbhai, 
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a  Mohammedan  gentleman,  gave  me  a  very  favoarable  charter,  on 
April  2,  and  relieved  Mr.  Cooper,  who  joined  me  in  Haddnmati.  We 
then  had  a  seventeen-days'  cruise  in  the  steamer  among  the  ree&, 
Tisiting  Snvadiva  and  Addu,  and  returning  vid  Kolnmadulu,  the  two 
Nilandn  banks,  and  Ari.  On  our  way  we  pnt  down  sixty-seven  dredg-* 
ings,  making  npwards  of  three  hundred  in  the  whole  groap.  These, 
together  with  the  reef  collections,  give  a  good  idea  of  the  marine  fauna, 
bnt  the  land  fauna  and  flora  were  also  obtained,  two  *^  boys  "  whom  I 
had  trained  at  Minikoi  being  especially  told  off  to  assist  in  this  work.* 


A  LAGOON  SHOAL  WITH  BAHD  ISLAND. 

After  this  premiss  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  Maldives  and 
examine  what  light  its  features  throw  on  its  own  formation.  The 
group  may  be  naturally  broken  for  consideration  into  three  divisions — 
Addu,  Snvadiva,  and  the  remaining  banks.  The  first  two  are  isolated 
atolls,  separated  from  the  rest  and  from  one  another  by  broad  channels, 
the  "  equatorial "  and  '*  one-and-half-degree,"  the  former  with  one 
sounding  of  1027  fathoms.  The  two  atolls  differ  from  one  another 
mainly  in  their  relative  size,  Suvadiva  covering  an  area  of  over 
800  square  miles,  and  Addu  less  than  50  miles ;  this  entails  con- 
eequences  in  respect  to  the  various  actions  still  continuing,  which 
further  differentiate  them.  Intermediate  to  Suvadiva  and  Addu  lies 
Faa-Mulaku,  about  which  I  have  no  reliable  information.  It  is  a  reef, 
the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  which  has  been  converted  into  land. 
There  are  some  indications  that  it  may  have  passed  through  a  phase 
when  it  was  of  atoll-shape,  and  hence  it  may  be  provisionally  joined 
to  Addu* 

The  third  division,  comprising  the  main  part  of  the  group,  and  with 
which  I  am  here  principally  concerned,  consists  of  a  series  of  banks  with 
a  depth  of  water  less  than  50  fathoms.     Some  are  surrounded  with  great 


*  A  foil  aooount  of  the  oolleotions  and  work  of  the  expedition  is  now  being 
published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  in  a  series  of  quarto  parts  under  the 
title  of  *  The  Fauna  and  Oleography  of  the  Maldi?e  and  Laccadive  Archipelagoes.* 
No.  III.— Mabch.  1902.]  u 
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enoiroling  reefs,  while  others  are  studded  all  over  with  smaller  reefs. 
Of  these  latter  some  again  are  ring-shaped  basins  with  small  lagoons — 
faro^  as  they  are  called — and  others  are  flat ;  some  have  land,  but  the 
majority  are  jnst  awash  at  the  low-tide  level.  The  larger  banks  form  a 
line,  290  miles  long,  from  north  to  sontb,  from  Tiladnmati  to  Eolnma- 
dnln.  The  line  consists  of  single  banks  at  either  end,  but  of  two 
parallel  series  in  the  centre,  hence  the  shape  is  a  narrow  oval  with  blnnt 
points.  The  different  banks  are  separated  from  one  another  by  only 
moderate  depths,  probably  in  no  case  more  than  300  fathoms. 
Ihavandifolu  may  be  an  ontlier  of  the  division,  a  least  sounding  of 
601  fathoms  having  been  obtained  where  the  channel  is  about  8  miles 
across  between  it  and  Tiladumati.  Possibly,  too,  there  is  a  greater  depth 
between  Hakunudu  and  either  Hahlos  or  Tiladumati,  and  there  are 
absolutely  no  sounding^  between  Haddumati  and  Eolumadulu. 

This  large  division  may  be  subdivided,  perhaps  somewhat  arbitrarily, 
into  two  parts  by  the  Eardiva  channel,  28  miles  broad,  which  crosses 
the  double  chain  between  Fadifolu  and  Gafaro  to  the  east,  and  Gk>ifur- 
fehendu  and  Ari  to  the  west.  The  connections,  however,  across  the 
channel  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  isolated  reefs  and  islands  of  Earidu 
and  Toddu  east  and  west.     These  two  resemble  Fua-Mulaku,  and,  like 
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it  in  their  development,  posfiibly  passed  through  atoll-conditions.  The 
smaller  banks  tend  to  be  more  or  lesH  completely  Rurrounded  by  surface- 
reefs,  perhaps  with  land,  in  whatever  part  of  the  group  they  lie,  but 
the  larger  banks  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Eardiva  channel  differ 
from  one  another  in  this  same  quality.  To  the  north  the  Tiladumati- 
Miladumadulu  bank,  87  miles  long  by  11  to  20  broad,  has,  as  a  whole. 
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little  semblanoe  to  an  atoll,  ooDsisting  rather  of  a  serieB  of  isolated  reef0 
of  no  great  size.  Mahlos-Madnln  has  a  more  definite  sequence  of  reefs 
towards  its  oircumferenoe,  bat  there  is  no  real  central  basin,  the  inner 
part  being  abundantly  stndded  with  surface  reefs,  some  with  land. 
Fadifolu  is  much  smaller,  and  has  a  nearly  perfect  reef  to  the  east,  but 
merely  a  series  of  patches  to  the  west.  To  the  south  of  the  channel  all 
the  banks  of  the  east  series  haye  more  open  lagoons.    Their  delineatiDg 
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reefs  become  more  defined  to  the  south,  until  in  Eolumadula  is  seen  a 
perfectly  typical  atoll,  differing  only  from  the  majority  of  those  found 
in  the  Pacific  ocean  in  its  greater  size,  being  26  miles  in  diameter,  and 
covering  an  area  of  about  430  square  miles.  Along  the  west  row  the 
same  divergence  is  not  quite  so  clear,  Ari  being  to  some  extent  inter- 
poeable  between  Mahlos  and  North  Male. 

Another  point  of  dissimilarity  lies  in  the  depths  of  the  banks  being 
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greater  1o  the  soafch  than  to  the  north  of  the  Kardiva  channel.  The 
average  depth  on  the  Tiladumati-Miladnmadnlu  bank  is  23  fathoms, 
Mahlos  25,  and  Fadifolu  25,  while  North  Male  has  29,  South  Male  25, 
Felidu  32,  Mulaku  32,  and  Kolumadulu  40.  Again,  the  west  line  is 
less  marked,  Ari  having  32  fathoms,  North  Nilandu  32,  and  South 
Nilaudu  the  same.  These  variations  in  depths  may  be  dne  to  diverse 
conditions  in  the  past  between  the  two  parts ;  but,  whereas  on  the 
large  banks  the  deepest  parts  are  those  around  which  the  encircling 
reefs  are  most  perfect,  they  would  seem  rather  to  be  contingent  on  the 
greater  perfeotness  of  the  atoll  form  to  the  south.  I  have  no  sound- 
ings across  the  Eardiva  channel,  but  from  the  general  contour  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  geographical  separation  between 
these  two  divisions.  Yet  there  would  seem  to  be  a  real  difference, 
which  was  probably  due  to  the  diverse  physical  conditions,  currents, 
winds,  temperature,  etc.,  affecting  the  banks  themselves  during  their 
formation  in  different  degrees. 

The  various  banks,  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day,  may  be 
regarded  as  plateaus,  rising  to  different  depths,  on  the  summits  of 
which  reefs  have  grown  up  to  the  surface.  Again,  these  banks  ascend 
from  a  second  plateau,  which  lies  at  a  still  greater  depth,  this  towering 
directly  from  the  basin  of  the  Indian  ocean.  As  far  as  possible  we 
sounded  this  plateau,  running  three  lines  between  the  two  series  of 
reefs,  and  joining  across  six  of  the  channels  between  the  separate 
banks.  These  showed  that  the  plateau  has  a  general  depth  of  about 
190  fathoms,  increasing  in  the  passages  to  about  240  fathoms.  In  the 
channel  between  the  two  Male  atolls  we  carried  the  line  out  eastwards, 
getting  1030  fathoms  within  2  miles  south-east  of  Hulule  reef.  This  is 
the  sole  sounding  off  the  central  part  of  the  deep  plateau  which  at  all 
suggests  its  contour-lines,  but  there  are  a  few  other  soundings  north 
and  south,  which  indicate  that  it  is  everywhere  about  the  same.  A 
comparison,  too,  with  other  similar,  better-known  banks  in  the  ocean 
shows  the  strongest  possible  inherent  probability  that  its  rise  is 
extremely  rapid. 

There  are  many  gaps  in  the  soundings,  which  ought  to  be  filled  up, 
but  so  far  as  they  go,  they  indicate  that  the  banks  of  the  Maldives 
arise  on  a  flat  plateau,  situated  at  a  depth  of  about  190  fathoms.  There 
is  no  evidence  from  which  the  origin  of  this  plateau  may  be  in  any 
way  deduced.  It  can  scarcely  have  been  formed  as  such  either  above 
or  below  the  sea.  That  it  is  the  remains  of  a  former  reef-bank  is  almost 
impossible,  since  there  is  in  the  soundings  no  trace  of  deeper  water 
in  the  centre — ^in  fact,  of  lagoon.  Indeed,  the  depth  gradually  increases 
from  the  centre  outwards  in  every  passage  that  has  been  sounded,  until 
presumably  the  more  rapid  outer  drop  is  reached.  The  bottom  deposits 
give  no  direct  help.  There  was  no  considerable  thickness  of  ooze  of 
any  sort,  a  few  coarse  coral  or  shell  fragments  alone  being  obtained; 
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the  valve  lead  repeatedly  oame  ap  empty,  the  mapper  alone  giving  an 
oooasionaHsample.  The  bottom,  henoe,  must  have  been  extremely  hard, 
suggesting  almost  a  current-swept  ridge.  Indeed,  it  is  to  current-aotion 
that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  plateau.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  evidenoe  and  views  of  Sir  John  Murray  * 
and  Admiral  Sir  W.  Wharton  f  as  to  the  action  of  marine  currents  in 
cutting  down  land.  The  depth,  to  which  they  act,  alone  requires  con- 
sideration. Admiral  Wharton  instanced  the  remarkably  steeper  fall  at 
80  to  100  fathoms  in  the  contours  of  land  exposed  to  the  great  oceans 
as  showing  the  depth  to  which  material  from  the  coasts  can  be  moved. 
If  this  is  the  depth  in  this  position,  would  it  not  be  much  greater 


RAISED   OOBAL-LIMEBTONE  MASS,   SHOWING  UNDEBMINIXO   AND  BBOSION. 

where  there  is  only  a  peak,  series  of  peaks,  or  bank  exposed  fully  to 
the  great  oceanic  as  well  as  the  tidal  currents  ?  Even  with  a  rough 
direction-indicator — a  compass  with  vane  which  could  be  thrown  out 
of  gear  by  a  messenger — I  was  enabled  to  note  the  directions  of  the 
currents  down  to  130  fathoms  off  Minikoi  and  to  150  fathoms  between 
the  two  Male  banks.  I  further  got  some  comparative  results  as  to  the 
rate  of  the  current  with  a  common  river-meter  down  to  50  fathoms. 
It  should  be  easy  for  any  well-equipped  ship  to  study  their  direction, 
rate,  and  depth  anywhere  in  the  ocean.  My  instruments  were  poor, 
and  my  results  only  indicate  that  my  supposition  that  the  great 
plateau  of  the  Maldives  was  formed  by  the  cutting  down  and  levelling 
of  land  by  the  oceanic  and  tidal  currents  to  its  present  depth,  is  not 
unreasonable.  The  land  may  have  been  the  Himalayas  of  a  great  con- 
tinental land  joining  Ceylon  to  Madagascar,  or,  as  Sir  John  Murray 


*  Proceedings  of  Roycd  Society,  Edinbwrgh,  vol.  x.  p.  507,  and  subsequent  papers, 
t  NaiurCf  vol.  55,  p.  890. 
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sugg^ted  to  me,  a  series  of  Tolcanio  erupted  masses.  What  it  may  be 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  theory,  and  a  qaestion  to  whioh  the  geological 
stndy  of  the  Indian  continent  has  so  far  yielded  no  cine. 

It  may  be  contended,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  the  separate  hanks  are 
the  remains  of  some  of  the  peaks ;  that  Kolnmadula  or  Male  perhaps 
were  the  sites  of  mountains,  which  were  cut  down  20,  40,  or  even  60 
fathoms  and  then  bnilt  up  by  the  reef-organisms  to  their  present  level. 
This  does  not  seem  to  me  probable,  oh  account  of  the  great  regularity 


LAGOON  BEACH,  8H0WIN0  WABBINO  AWAT  OF  THE  LAND  IN   FALLEN  COCONUTS 
AND  OTUEB  TIMBBB. 


of  the  common  plateau.  Under  such  circumstances,  its  central  part 
should  have  a  much  more  defiuite  basin-like  form,  with  traces  of  the 
central  valley.  Tbe  channels  between  the  banks  would  not  necessarily 
but  probably  be  shallower  than  the  central  part  of  the  basin.  There 
are  further  reasons  in  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  lagoons  and  their 
subsequent  changes,  which  would  make  such  a  supposition  appear  to 
me  highly  improbable.  Tet  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  banks  commenced  to  grow  up  before  the  plateau 
attained  its  present  depth.     The  washing  away  would  naturally  be 
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slower  with  the  deepening  of  any  bank,  bufc  the  upward  growth  of 
reefs  at  any  points  would  tend  by  providing  obstmctions  to  aooelerate 
it.  The  extremely  hard  bottom,  found  by  onr  soundings,  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  view  that  the  bank  is  still  current-swept.  The  con- 
siderably greater  depth  in  the  channels  as  compared  with  the  centre  of 
the  plateau  must,  I  consider,  be  explained  on  the  same  view.  There  is 
no  means  of  estimating  this  additional  washing  away  since  the  banks 
commenced  to  grow  up,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  safe  to  provisionally 
take  the  lesser  depths  found,  about  160  fathoms,  as  the  depth  of  our 
original  plateau. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  an  almost  flat  plateau  at  a  depth  of  160  fathoms 
was  at  one  time  formed,  and  that  on  this  the  banks  arose  severally. 
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SECTION  OFTHE  SEAWARD  REEF  OF 

MINI  KOI  ATOLL 

Showing  JbKe  behaviour  of  curr«nt«  on 
aLrihing  an  obsLa.cle  perpendicularly. 
The  bajchw&sh  would  sweepouiw&rds 
any  maisses  lying  loose  on  the  reef- 
platform  (or  first  slope  30  or  35 
fathom8)and  so  extend  the  foundations 
of  the  Atoll  further  and  further 
seaward . 


So  far  as  sections  have  been  run  off  atolls  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans,  there  is  in  all  a  striking  uniformity  in  slope,  a  gradual  fall  to 
something  under  50  fathoms,  succeeded  by  a  steeper  drop  to  about 
150  fathoms.  The  agreement  in  depth  with  our  Maldive  plateau 
suggests  that  this  is  the  depth  to  which  the  currents  have  sufficient 
force  to  out  down  the  land  and  prevent  the  growth  of  reef-building 
organisms.  Below  this  depth  we  have,  I  believe,  the  volcanic  or 
inorganically  formed  basis  of  our  banks.  This  was,  of  ooursCi  suggested 
in  the  first  place  by  Sir  John  Murray,  and  in  commenting  on  it  Sir 
A.  G^ikie  postulated  that  this  depth  **  is  probably  nearly  coincident 
with  the  lower  limits  of  reef-builders."  Neither,  however,  imagined 
depths  approaching  150  fathoms,  but  with  increase  of  knowledge  the 
depth  at  which  reef-builders  may  live  has  gradually  been  further  and 
further  increased.    It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  reefs  are  formed 
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very  largely  by  calcareons  algae  (nullipores),  and  that  reef-corals  feed 
mainly  by  their  oommensal  algae.*  The  limit  in  depth  at  which  these 
may  live  is  a  physical  question  depending  on  the  power  of  sunlight  to 
penetrate  sea-water.  There  are  no  abnolate  experiments  which  bear 
directly  on  this  point,  but  the  results  of  dredging  point  to  a  depth  of 
150  to  200  fathoms  as  the  effective  limit  at  which  the  nnllipores  can 
live.  The  reef-corals  do  not  extend  so  deep,  bat  other  corals  might 
well  have  been  important  contributory,  or  indeed  the  chief  agencies  in 
building  up  the  several  banks,  as  Mr.  T.  Y.  Buchanan  has  shown.t 

In  reference  to  this  same  question,  I  may  guard  myself  against  a 
slight,  a  possible  misconception.  When  I  point  to  the  change  from  the 
steep  to  the  more  gradual  slope  of  the  basal  mass,  I  do  not  assume  that 
the  whole  of  the  mountain  below  this  is  absolutely  built  up  of  inorganic- 
ally formed  rock.  When  the  reef  once  reaches  the  surface,  it  spreads 
outwards  on  every  side  like  the  ever-growing  fairy  ring.  The  current 
sweeps  back  from  the  first  slope,  and  drops  any  loose  masses  it  may  find 
over  the  wall  outside.  More  and  more  of  the  bank  or  mountain  reaches 
the  limit  of  depth  of  the  reef-builders,  and  these,  assisted  by  sand  and 
any  masses  from  the  reef  above,  which  they  may  catch,  build  up,  as  it 
were,  course  after  course,  and  so  thicken  our  wall. 

Betuming  from  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  banks  to  the 
actual  changes  taking  place  in  respect  to  their  reefs,  attention  may  be 
called  to  a  few  which  throw  light  on  the  question  of  atoll-formation. 
Each  bank  perhaps  serves  to  illustrate  best  some  particular  poiijt,but  so 
far  as  possible  I  shall  draw  my  illustrations  from  the  north  part  of 
Mahlosmadulu.  Thife  bank  is  divided  by  two  narrow  chaunels  of  125 
and  110  fathoms  into  three  parts.  Each  part  is  studded  all  over  its 
surface  with  reefs,  some  with  land.  There  are  no  definite  circumscrib- 
ing lines  of  reef,  but  the  areas  of  the  three  banks  are  marked  out  by 
series  of  isolated  patches.  These  on  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the 
whole  bank  are  small  and  usually  crowned  with  land,  while  those  on 
the  west  are  riug-shaped — ^indeed,  small  atolls  or  faro^  with  relatively 
deep  water  in  the  centre  and  little  or  no  land  on  their  reefs. 

The  islands  are  formed  either  of  rock  or  sand.  The  latter  is  the 
ordinary  material  which  washes  over  the  reef,  piled  up  by  the  waves. 
It  is  formed  largely  of  coral  and  nullipore  fragments,  with  pelagic 
foraminifera,  broken  shells  of  Mollusca  and  Eohinoderma,  leaves  of 
Halimeda  and  similar  algaa,  with  small  pieces  of  pumice  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  drift  organic  material.  The  rock  is  formed  of  corals, 
nullipores,  possibly  Polytrema,  and  sand.  Ooral  predominates,  but  is  here 
and  there  overlaid  by  incrusting  Lithothamnion  ;  the  sand  merely  fills  in 


♦  Vide  "The  Building  of  Atollfl,"  by  J.  Stanley  Gardiner,  Prooeeding$  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Zoology,  Cambridge,  p.  119  (1898). 

t  *'  On  Oceanic  Shoals  discovered  in  the  8.B.  Daeia  in  October,  1888,"  Proeeedinge 
of  Boyal  Society,  Edinburgh,  toI.  xiii.  p.  428  (1885). 
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the  orevioes  and  hollows.  The  surface  of  the  rocky  area  is  covered  with 
loose  coral  masses,  but  when  these  are  removed,  a  layer  of  solid  coral- 
rock  is  reached,  usually  about  the  high-tide  level. 

The  central  islands  of  Mahlos  are  formed  generally  of  sand,  but  those 
on  the  rim  have  definite  rock  and  sand  areas.  Whatever  part  of  the 
rim-island  lies  within  300  yards  of  the  outer,  the  seaward  edge  of  the 
reef,  is  of  rock,  and  the  rest  of  sand.  There  is  nothing  to  show  clearly 
whether  the  sand  areas  were  built  up  entirely  by  the  waves,  or  partially 
owe  their  origin  to  other  causes;  they  certainly  are  increasing  in 
extent,  wherever  the  rock  affords  protection  from  the  heaviest  seas. 
The  rook  is  everywhere  between  tide-marks  washing  away,  partially  by 


BAST  POINT    or    MALE    ULAND.       TO    THE    BIGHT    18    SEEN    THE    BOOKT    POINT    OF    THE 

i«AND  ytrm  the  waves  bebakino  orr  it,  and  to  the  left  the  beet-flat. 
IN  the  foregbound  the  lines  of  baubd  limestoni  show  the  fobubb  exten- 
sion OF  the  land. 

solution  and  partially  by  the  wear  ^ud  tear  of  the  waves,  acting  on  it 
when  already  weakened  by  boring  organisms.  The  reefs  to  seaward  of 
the  rim-islands  are,  for  some  distance  from  the  land,  studded  with  masses 
of  the  rock,  which  form  pinnacles  or  negn>>heads.  The  softer  parts  of 
the  rock  are  naturally  removed  first,  and  the  harder  constituents,  the 
corals,  remain.  The  latter  can  commonly  be  seen  to  lie  absolutely  in 
the  position  in  which  they  grew.  They  cannot  live  above  the  lower 
limit  of  the  tide,  and  hence  the  rocky  land  must  have  been  formed  by 
some  alteration  in  level  of  the  original  reefs  in  respect  to  the  sea.  A 
few  pinnacles  stand  up  for  10  feet  above  the  reef-flat,  which  is  at  the 
lower  limit  of  the  tide,  and  some  parts  of  the  rocky  area  of  the  land  are 
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3  or  4  feet  higher.  Allowing  nothing  for  the  denuding  aotion  of  rain, 
which  must  have  been  far  from  inconsiderable,  a  change  of  level  of  13 
or  14  feet  is  proved.  It  is  not  a  great  change,  but  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant, as  it  seems  to  extend  not  only  through  the  Maldives,  but  over 
the  whole  Pacific  ocean  as  well.  Indeed,  most  of  the  land  of  coral  reefs 
in  these  regions  is  explicable  only  on  such  a  change  of  leveL  No 
definite  cause  for  this  can  be  assigned.  It  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  found 
by  postulating  an  actual  elevation,  but  rather  by  studying  the  forma- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  land-masses  in  the  past,  which  must  by 
their  attraction  have  profoundly  affected  the  level  of  the  ocean  in 
their  vicinity,  together  with  the  two  polar  and  other  more  complex 
conditions. 

My  next  point  bears  reference  to  the  actual  growth  of  the  reefs.  It 
is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  disputed  that  an  atoll-reef  in  an  area  of 
stable  equilibrium  will  grow  outwards,  i.e.  seawards,  on  all  sides.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  is  what  is  really  happening  on  all  the  rim 
reefs  of  Mahlos  bank.  Masses  are  growing  up  outside  the  edges  of  the 
reefs,  to  be  joined  to  them  by  further  growth.  Hollows  are  filled  in  by 
fragments  and  sand,  and  are  bridged  over  by  nullipore  growths.  To 
some  extent  the  same  is  taking  place  in  the  passages  which  lead  into 
the  interior  of  the  same  bank.  Their  narrowest  points  are  towards  the 
sea,  and  inside  between  the  reef-patches  they  gradually  widen  out  like 
corrals.  This  is  the  case  on  both  the  east  and  west  sides  of  North  Mahlos, 
and  points  to  a  tendency  on  behalf  of  the  isolated  reefe  to  consolidate 
into  long,  narrow,  linear  reefs.  With  limited  time,  hands,  and  means, 
and  with  only  small-scale  charts,  it  was  impossible  to  sound  the  pas- 
sages so  as  to  get  any  comparative  results  with  Moresby's  survey.  The 
existence,  however,  of  ten  definite  shoal  patches  ia  the  passages  into 
Mahlos  shows  sufficiently  well  what  is  going  on.  By  dredging,  colonial 
corals,  nullipores,  and  Polytrema  were  brought  up  in  the  passages  alone, 
save  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  reefs.  The  discovery,  too,  of  shoals 
in  many  apparently  well-surveyed  passages  of  other  banks  in  the 
Maldives  leaves  little  doubt  but  that  there  is  an  upward  tendency  of 
growth  around  the  circumference  of  Mahlos  bank  as  well. 

The  inner  or  lagoon  side  of  the  same  rim  reefs  of  Mahlos  bears  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  seaward.  The  consolidating  action  of  nulli- 
pores may  be  practically  neglected,  the  reef  being  formed  mainly  of 
corals.  There  is  no  definite  reef-flat.  The  slope  to  within  5  fathoms 
of  the  general  level  of  the  whole  bank  is  almost  precipitous  and  devoid 
of  sedentary  forms  of  life.  The  lower  5  fathoms  is  more  gentle,  the 
bottom  covered  with  dead  coral  masses,  with  an  occasional  living  colony 
of  Dendrophyllia  and  Madrepora.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the 
further  broadening  of  the  reefs  by  direct  organic  growth  save  in  a 
few  peculiarly  open  situations.  There  might  conceivably  be  a  broaden- 
ing anywhere  by  the  piling  up  of  coral  masses  from  the  reef  above 
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at  the  edge  of  the  steep,  but  of  this  action  we  saw  no  traces.  It  is 
doubtfol,  in  the  first  place,  whether  loose  masses  wonld  rest  at  such 
an  angle  as  found  in  the  steep,  and  our  dredgings  over  the  whole 
group  gave  this  view  no  support.  The  dead  coral  which  was  dredged 
was  generally  rotten  from  the  action  of  spoDges,  alg»,  polychaets, 
sipunculids,  and  other  boring  organisms.  It  was  neither  coated 
nor  otherwise  protected  bj  organisms,  and  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  rapidly 
breaking  down.  These  same  characters  were  found  on  the  lagoon 
sides  of  all  the  reefs  which  can  be  said  to  have  a  lagoon,  of  all  the 
larger  banks  of  the  group,  at  the  passages  passing  gradually  into  the 
seaward  conditiona  They  are  more  marked  in  those  banks  such  as 
SuTadiva,  with  more  perfect  rims.     They  are  well  defined  in  the  maze 


LTNE   OF   RA18KD  BOCKS,  WITH  A  FEW  TBBE8  OROWINO  ON  THEM,  TO  THE  S0T7TH  OF 
MUDDX^WABI,  NOBTH  MAHL08  ATOLL. 

of  reefs  in  the  centre  of  North  Mahlos;  but  are,  however,  somewhat 
obliterated  off  the  east  rim  reefs,  owing  to  the  washing  over  of  sand 
from  the  land,  and  off  the  west  reefs  are  not  so  marked  as  in  more 
perfect  atolls.  In  Miladumadula  they  are  still  less  clear,  and  off  some 
reefs  are  not  found,  the  characters  approaching  those  of  the  seaward 
sides.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in  pinnacles  on  the  reefs,  lines 
of  sand-rock,  fallen  timber,  and  in  the  disappearance  of  islands 
charted  by  Moresby,  that  all  land  in  the  interior  of  North  Mahlos  is 
washing  away.  The  reefs  where  conditions  such  as  shown  above  exist 
must,  I  consider,  be  going  as  well,  the  final  result,  together  with  the 
joining  up  of  the  rim  reefd,  being  a  perfect  atoll. 

Together  with  the  washing  away  of  the  land,  fresh  conditions  tend 
to  be  found  on  its  reefs.  The  washing  away  of  the  latter  is  an  extremely 
slow  process,  and  does  not  commence  to  any  important  extent  until  the 
whole  bank  has  begun  to  assume  the  atoll-form.  Even  then,  should 
there  be  a  relatively  small  circulation  of  water  over  the  reefs  of  the 
atoll,  as,  for  instance,  in  Addu,  there  may  be,  on  the  contrary,  no  loss 
in  the  lagoon  reefs,  and  they  may  rather  materially  assist  in  filling  up 
the  lagoon.     On  the  other  hand,  where  the  bank  is  open,  the  conditions 
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may  remain  favourable  for  the  reef-builders,  and  the  reefs  may  oontinne 
to  grow  outwards  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  the  seaward  reefs 
of  the  rim.  The  washing  away  of  the  land  is,  in  any  case,  a  mnoh 
more  rapid  process  than  that  of  the  reef.  Limbo-Eanda  shows  the 
earliest  stage.  It  was  at  one  time  presumably  a  reef  on  the  Mahlos 
bank,  with  its  summit  awash,  hollowed  out  to  a  depth  of,  at  least,  4 
feet  in  the  centre.  Its  level,  by  the  general  ohange  through  the  Mai* 
dives,  was  raised  at  least  18  or  14  feet.  The  walls  of  the  island  would 
then  have  presented  a  precipitous  slope  to  about  20  fathoms.  The 
land  began  to  be  washed  away,  with  the  result  that  a  flat  30  to  40 
yards  broad  was  formed  round  the  island.  The  reef  too,  doubtless  by 
slight  outward  growth,  assisted  in  forming  this  flat.  This  is  the 
condition  of  the  reef  now,  and  the  flat  off  most  sides  is  well  marked. 
The  erosion  continues,  and  in  the  next  stage  a  sandy  channel  is 
found  to  have  been  cleared  out  within  the  flat  to  a  depth  of  3  or 
4  feet,  as  at  Meda,  Ounderudu,  Muddnwari,  and  off  many  of  the 
east  rim-islands.  The  washing  away  would  not,  perhaps,  take  place 
evenly  on  all  sides,  and  the  reef  might  be  further  distant  in  one  place 
than  another.  The  further  the  reef  from  the  land  the  greater  the 
hollowing  out,  with  the  result  that  the  channel  may  be  termed  a 
lagoon.  This  is  seen  in  many  of  the  reefs,  but  it  cannot  usually  be 
traced  to  be  directly  due  to  this  cause.  The  original  island  of  Fus- 
mundu,  however,  may  be  clearly  marked  off  over  the  greater  part  of 
its  reef.  The  western  three-quarters  of  that  island  have  been  com- 
pletely washed  away,  such  land  as  remains  lying  on  the  east  rim  of 
the  reef.  The  former  channel  has  become  a  small  lagoon  with  2  or  3 
fathoms  of  water. 

Almost  in  the  same  stage  is  the  state  found  in  Wahdn,  Eandu- 
Qandu,  and  Wafaro,  where  islands  exist  on  each  end  of  the  reefs,  the 
central  parts  being  hollowed  out  to  form  lagoons.  In  such  cases,  one 
or  both  of  the  ends  of  the  original  islaods  being  formed  of  rock,  its  or 
their  erosion  would  be  much  less  rapid.  In  most  of  the  west  reefs  the 
conditions  have  reached  a  further  step,  the  lagoons  being  hollowed  out 
to  a  greater  depth,  and  the  original  islands  being  lost.  They  are, 
hence,  definite  atoll-banks.  A  few  have  pinnacles  of  rock  showing  the 
position  of  the  former  land-masses.  Others  have  sandy  islands,  some  of 
which  were,  perchance,  parts  of  the  original  elevated  land-masses,  but 
give  no  decisive  evidence  as  to  their  formation.  Most  have  no  trace 
left  of  land,  but  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  atoll 
by  the  hollowing  out  of  the  reef  are  the  same  whether  that  reef  was 
originally  crowned  with  land  or  not.  The  size  depends  on  the  outward 
growth  of  the  reef,  the  hollowing  out  being  proportional  to  this.  The 
conditions  on  the  west  of  Mahlos,  towards  the  interior  of  the  bank, 
cannot  in  the  past  have  been  far  different  to  those  on  the  rim  of  any 
bank  freely  exposed  to  the  sea,  and  must  have  been  always  much  more 
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favourable  than  on  the  east,  where  the  bank  is  protected  by  Miladn- 
madnln  and  Fadifoln  banks.  As  the  reefs  increased  in  size,  closing  in 
the  bank,  the  oonditions  only  wonld  approach  those  in  the  interior  of  a 
definite  atoll ;  in  effect  the  erosion  of  the  reefe,  as  sketched  on  Mahlos 
bank  at  the  present  day,  would  only  begin  to  be  fonnd. 

The  comparison  of  the  west  atollons  or  faro  of  north  Mahlos,  as 
fonnd  by  me,  with  Moresby's  chart  of  1836  yielded  results  of  consider- 
able interest.  It  showed  that  Dinafal-o  and  Wafaro  have  now  definite 
basins,  while  the  lagoons  of  all  the  rest  have  increased  both  in  size  and 
depth.     The  original  charts  of  Moresby  are  of  small  scale,  and  it  is 


LAGOON  BEACH  OP  AN  ISLAND,  WITH  A  FALLEN  COCONUT,  SHOWING  THE  EXPOSED 
BOOTS  OF  THE  TBBES  AND  EB06I0N  OF  THE  LAND. 

diflSonlt  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  comparison.  The  old  survey 
bears  internal  evidence  of  its  having  been  a  most  careful  one,  and  I 
consider  that  the  differences  found  in  1836  and  1899  are  to  a  very 
large  extent  real.  Even  if  this  be  so  only  to  a  limited  degree,  this  com- 
parison alone  yields  absolute  examples  and  proof  of  one  mode  of  forma- 
tion of  atolls  from  small  surface  reefs,  t.e.  by  the  outward  growth  of 
such  reefs  and  the  solution  of  their  central  parts. 

Bodu  Faro  exemplifies  one  more  point  of  which  I  have  found  many 
other  undoubted  examples,  though  not  in  north  Mahlos.  The  merest 
glance  at  Moresby's  chart  shows  that  the  reefs  of  these  western  atollons 
are  broader  towards  the  sea  and  narrower  towards  the  centre  of  tbe 
bank.  This  at  the  present  day  is  even  more  strikingly  the  case  than 
shown  by  Moresby ;  but,  of  cuurse,  the  difficulty  of  comparison  with  a 
smallnscale  chart  is  in  this  further  intensified.    However,  Bodu  Faro 
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gives  definite  evidence.  Its  depth  now  is  13  fathoms  instead  of  7  or 
8  fathoms.  Moresby's  survey  has  three  soundings — 18,  15,  and  18 
fathoms — olose  to  the  east  reef,  whioh  is  represented  of  considerable 
breadth.  The  depth  of  the  lagoon  being  given,  one  of  the  snrveyors 
must  have  entered  across  the  reef;  but  even  the  veriest  tyro,  making 
the  above  soundings,  could  see  the  character  of  the  reef.  It  was  pre- 
sumably, then,  in  1836  a  broad  surface  reef,  while  in  1899  I  found  it 
to  be  opposite  the  above  soundings,  covered  with  2  to  6  fathoms  of 
water,  and  quite  narrow.  There  is  evidence  here  of  the  lagoon  part 
of  the  reef  washing  away,  the  result  being,  together  with  the  growing 
together  of  the  rim  reefs,  to  form  a  long  narrow  linear  circumscribing 
reet 

.  I  think  that  from  the  above  alone  it  will  be  conceded  that  the 
expedition  has  justified  its  existence.  It  has  shown  that  the  banks  of 
the  Maldives  arise  on  a  common  plateau  at  a  depth  of  about  190  fathoms. 
The  land  has  been  undoubtedly,  by  some  means  or  other,  raised  above 
the  sea,  and  is  now  everywhere  on  the  larger  banks  being  washed 
away.  The  atoll-reefs  are  growing  outwards  on  all  sides,  while  their 
lagoons  are  increasing  in  area,  and  probably  also  in  depth.  The  atolls 
owe  their  existence  to  the  fusion  of  reefs  lying  on  the  circumferences 
of  banks,  together  with  the  washing  away  of  the  reefs  in  the  interiors 
of  the  same  banks  as  their  circumscribing  reefs  became  more  perfect. 
In  general,  the  results  of  the  expedition  are  in  striking  agreement  with 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  Sir  John  Murray  as  to  the  formation  of 
atoll  reefs;  but  I  should  hesitate  to  apply  these  views  to  all  coral- 
reef  areas  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
subsidence  or  any  other  hypothesis. 


Before  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  Chairman,  Colonel  Sir  T.  H.  Holdich,  Vice- 
President,  said :  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you 
that  despatches  have  lately  been  received  from  Captain  Scott  of  the  Discovery. 
These  despatches  are  in  every  way  most  satisfactory,  and  the  gist  of  them,  together 
with  further  information  about  the  expedition,  will  be  given  at  the  second  meeting 
in  February.  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  and  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Stanley 
(Gardiner  to  read  his  paper. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  following  discussion  took  place  :-:- 
Admiral  Sir  W.  J.  L.  Whabton  :  An  intricate  and  complex  subject  like  the 
formation  of  reefe,  which  has  formed  a  subject  of  discussion  for  so  many  years,  can 
only  be  solved,  if  it  ever  can  be  solved,  by  very  hard  and  patient  work.  And  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  congratulate  Mr.  Ghurdiner, 
on  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  author  has  set  himself  to  this  task.  He  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time,  he  has  risked  his  health,  and  done  a  great  deal  to 
furnish  material  not  only  for  this  night's  discussion,  but  for  many  nights*  discussion. 
He  has  set  before  us  in  a  most  admirable  manner  the  conditions  in  the  Maldives, 
and  he  has  given  us  his  own  ideas  on  the  way  in  which  they  were  formed.  I  do 
not  suppose  any  of  us  will  accept  exactly  his  propositions ;  it  is  too  vast  a  subject 
to  be  summarized,  but  he  is  quite  right  to  have  attempted  to  summariise  it,  because 
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it  forms  a  very  good  subjeot  of  disoussioD.  There  is  one  point  I  think  I  ought  to 
mention.  I  do  not  quite  think  that  Mr.  Gardiner  can  rely  so  implicitly  as  he  does 
upon^the  exact  accuracy  of  the  shape  of  these  little  atollons  in  the  Maldives  as  they 
were  mapped  by  Captain  Moresby.  If  you  come  to  think  of  it,  this  long  line  of 
islands  extends  for  nearly  500  miles  in  a  double  line  and  over  considerable  width, 
and  was  mapped  during  three  seasons  in  a  small  sailing  vessel,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible — I  know  what  the  system  of  surveying  of  that  day  was — ^is  quite  im- 
'possible  that  the  reefs  could  have  been  more  than  very,very  roughly  sketched;  and 
while  not  at  all  disputing  the  evidence  that  he  has  brought  forward  that  some  of 
the  reefs  have  changed  in  their  width  and  in  their  depth,  too  much  weight  must  not 
be  put  upon  that  unless  the  evidence  can  be  very  much  accumulated.  I  should  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  boats  went  into  those  entrances  at  all.  In  a  great  many 
cases  it  is  noted  down  in  the  original  surveys,  *^  depth  given  by  the  natives," 
**  depth  reported,''  and  so  on.  This  has  been  left  out  in  the  published  chart  to 
'simplify  matters.  But  when  we  he3ur  that  the  depth  is  5  or  6  fathoms  now,  and  it 
was  only  3  or  4  sixty  years  ago,  we  must  take  it  with  a  little  suspicion.  I 
should  like  to  know,  and  Mr.  Gardiner  perhaps  can  tell  us  presantly,  whether  any 
of  the  atollons  are  smaller.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  the  msjority  of  the 
lagoons  were  widening  out,  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  lecturer 
-noticed  any  that  were  filling  up.  I  must  confess  it  is  a  little  startling  to  me 
to  find  the  changes  that  Mr.  Gardiner  supposes  to  have  taken  place,  because  they 
are  very  vast ;  they  are  very  large  indeed.  The  changes  in  the  depths  of  some  of  the 
lagoons  there  amount  to  as  much  as  30  or  40  feet  I  thiok  Mr.  Gardiner  mentioned 
as  much  as  40  or  50  feet  in  sixty  year#.  That  is  an  enormous  change.  I  refer  to 
the  southern  islands,  where  he  showed  us  the  Isgoons  have  been  filled  up  so  mu^h ; 
and  then  in  the  others  in  some  cases  there  has  been  solution.  I  should  also  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Gardiner  whether  in  any  case  there  are  any  islands  now  on  the  reefs 
where  in  Captain  Moresby*s  chart  there  are  no  islands  marked,  so  as  to  know 
whether  the  evideoce  is  all  one  way.  There  is  another  point  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  what 
be  gave  us,  has  not  mentioned ;  it  is  referred  to  in  the  written  paper,  but  he  did 
not  mention  about  the  formation  of  the  atollons,  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing 
about  the  formation  of  these  small  Faros  that  they  are  not  found  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  except  en  the  western  side  of  the  Maldives  and  a  few  cases  in  the 
Louisade  archipelago.  It  is  a  most  interestiog  subject  for  consideration.  Perhaps 
Sir  John  Murray  will  be  able  to  give  us  some  idess  on  that  presently.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  shall  keep  the  audiecce  any  longer  with  my  remarks.  I  only  wish 
sgain  to  congratulate  Mr.  Gardiner  on  the  vast  amount  of  information  he  has 
collected. 

Sir  John  Murray  :  With  the  general  summary  with  which  the  lecturer  con- 
cluded his  address,  I  have  every  reason  personally  to  be  satisfied.  I  entirely  agree 
with  him  in  his  views  as  to  how  the  present  condition  of  affairs  have  been  brought 
about,  and  I  certainly  must  congratulate  the  lecturer  upon  the  excellent  way  in 
which  he  has  i^aced  his  results  before  this  audience,  and  the  still  more  excellent 
work  he  has  done  in  the  field.  I  do  not  think  acything  could  more  tend  to  place 
this  country  in  the  front  rank  of  scientific  investigation  than  the  sending  out  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Gardiner  and  his  colleague?,  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
work  of  scientific  investigation,  into  the  open  field  to  do  the  work  of  surveying.  He 
has  done  it  well,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  glad  to  see  him  back  again  in  apparently 
such  good  health.  I  still  think  that  the  probabilities  are  altogether  in  favour  of 
that  base  being  of  volcanic  origin.  At  the  present  moment  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz 
is  working  in  this  group  with  certain  apparatus  which  will  enable  him  to  work  ne 
greater  depth  than  Mr.  Gardiner.    If  he  collects  sf  ecimens  of  manganese  in  aoy 
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form  on  the  steep  slopes  of  these  islaDds,  then  I  should  say  that  is  strong  presump- 
tive  evidence  that  the  foundations  are  composed  of  volcanic  material.  If,  however, 
he  should  meet  with  some  quartz  glauconite  and  other  like  minerals,  then  I  shall 
say  the  evidence  will  be  entirely  in  favour  of  the  view  Mr.  Qvdiner  has  put  forth. 
With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  these  reefs  grow  up,  I  think  Mr.  Gardiner's 
theory  by  far  the  most  plausible  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
and  with  almost  all  he  has  said  I  cordially  agree. 

Lord  Stanmobe  :  My  connection  with  the  Maldives  has  been  a  political,  not  a 
scientific  one,  and  therefore  one  which  is  far  less  interesting  and  far  less  important 
in  this  hall.  But  yet,  as  having  had  to  deal  with  and  settle  various  Maldivian  revo- 
lutions, I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  congratulate  Mr.  Gktrdiner  upon  the  manifest 
thoroughness  of  the  work  which  he  has  done,  and  of  the  value  of  the  results,  aind  to 
express  my  own  deep  regret  that  it  was  not  in  the  time  when  I  could  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  extending  to  him  any  facilities  that  it  was  in  mj  power  to  afford 
him  or  to  help  him  on  his  way  in  his  work.  I  am  not  a  scientific  man ;  all  that  I 
can  claim  is  that  occasionally  I  look  about  me,  and  I  have  looked  about  me  at  coral 
islands  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  though  it.  is  not  for  me  to  express  any 
opinion,  and  I  shall  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  their  formation,  this  much  I 
think  I  may  say,  and  I  think  Mr.  Gardiner  will  not  dissent  from  it — that  without 
making  any  theories  on  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  very 
various  physical  conditions  of  the  different  localities  in  which  these  coral  formations 
are  to  be  found.  I  mean  that  in  some  places  where  you  have  extensive  coral  forma- 
tion you  have  the  most  active  and  violent  volcanic  agency  still  in  force,  still  active ; 
in  others,  that  action  if  it  ever  existed  is  absolutely  dead,  and  you  cannot  expect,  I 
think,  to  find  exactly  the  same  state  of  things  where  you  have  two  such  totally 
different  conditions  of  physical  existence.  I  dare  say  Sir  John  Murray  knows  quite 
well,  but  I  remember  being  very  much  struck  on  seeing  in  one  of  the  remote 
islands  of  the  Seychelles,  Frigate  island)  a  inanifest  coral  reef  forming  a  complete 
lagoon  on  the  top  of  an  igneous  rock  some  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Sir  John  Mubbat  :  Quite  common. 

Lord  Stanmobe  :  But  my  object  in  rising  was  not  to  give  a  lecture  on  a  subject 
on  which  I  am  quite  incompetent  to  give  one,  but  to  express  my  sense  of  the  value 
of  Mr.  Gardiner*s  work,  and  my  own  hearty  appreciation  of  it. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Bla^ifobd  :  I  can  only  add  my  meed  to  that  of  those  who  have 
spoken  of  the  admirable  piece,  of  work  that  Mr.  Gardiner  has  effected.  For  a 
great  number  of  years,  all  tho^e  wl^o  take  any  interest  in  oceanography  and  in 
coral  islands  have  l^een  most,  anxioua  to  pbtun  further  details  about  the  Maldives. 
They  are  in  many  respects  a  singularly  interesting  group  of  atolls,  and  especially 
in  one  point  on  which  considerable  stress  has  been  laid,  and  that  is  the  great  depth 
of  the  lagoons  within  the  atolls.  I  believe  the  case  is  almost  unprecedented  of 
lagoons  being  40  or  50  fathoms  in  depth  in  other  coral  islands.  It  is  possible  that 
we  should  do  better,  before  ex^n^ssing  any  opinion  as  to  the  results,  to  wait  Bntil 
these  are  published  in  fiill  detaiL  We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  what 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  Gardiner  fropn  simply  hearing  the  short  account  that  he  has 
given  us  this  evening  to  express  a  very  definite  opinion.  But  still  there  are  one  or 
two  points  in  which  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  conclusions  formed,  and  I  think 
it  is  only  right  I  should  mention  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  theory  for  which  I 
think  Sir  John  Murray  is  responsible,  of  the  origin  of  lagoons  by  solution,  has  always 
appeared  to  me  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  most  important  evidence  in  favour 
of  it  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Gardiner  has  been  shown  by  Sir 
WilUam  Wharton  to  be  open  to  some  little  doubt,  and  I  would  specially  point  out 
th%t  the  evldeDce  is  contradictory,  because  if  some  of  the  atolls  in  the  northern 
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iBlands  bave  inoreased  in  depth,  the  atoll  in  the  most  southern  island  appears  to 
have  dimlDished.  But  that  is  not  the  only  poibt  about  this  atolL  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  those  who  saw  the  representation  of 
Addu  atoll  upon  the  screen,  that  the  iolets  through  which  the  water  enters  arerall 
▼erj  much  shallower  than  the  lagoon.  Now  I  venture  to  suggest  that,  if  the  depth 
of  the  lagoon  is  due  to  solution,  the  deepest  part  ought  to  be  the  inlets. 

Sir  John  Murray  :  Not  at  alL 

Dr.  Blakfobd:  Surely  water  in  rapid  motion  is  more  effective  than  water 
comparatively  at  rest  ? 

Sir  John  Mubeay  :  Not  at  all ;  an  inch  of  water  will  only  take  up  the  same 
amount  of  lime. 

Dr.  Blakfoed  :  In  general,  water  dissolves  more  when  it  is  in  motion. 

Sir  John  Mubbay  :  A  cubic  inch  of  water  will  take  up  the  same  amount  of  lime 
whether  it  is  at  rest  or  whether  it  is  in  motion. 

Dr.  Blanfobd  :  At  any  rate,  a  greater  quantity  of  water  passes  over  the  surface. 
I  must  say  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  difficulty  in  this  way.  It  is  certainly  a 
wonderful  thing  if  water  has  dissolved  the  rock  to  30,  40,  or  even  50  fathoms  in 
depth.  Then,  another  part  of  that  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  atolls  which  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Gardiner  also  appears  to  me  to  be  in  need  of  furlhef 
evidence.  Let  the  rock  forming  the  bank  on  which  the  Maldives  stand  be  what 
you  please — it  may  be  volcanic,  or  it  may  be  granitic  or  even  sedimentary — I  do 
not  think  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  any  oceanic  current  can  cut  down  a  bank 
to  a  depth  of  200  fathoms.  Formerly  we  were  imder  the  impression  that  at  the 
outside  8  or  10  fathoms  was  the  depth  to  which  water  would  cut  down  rock ;  but 
I  believe  it  has  been  shown  that  waves  are  effective  to  a  greater  depth.  Some 
effect  may  be  produced  to  a  depth  of  30  or  40  fathoms,  but  beyond  that  it  ia 
very  difficult  to  understand  how  erosion  takes  place.  Erosion  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  solid  particles  moved  by  the  water.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that,, 
instead  of  the  bank  having  been  actually  formed  at  a  depth  of  200  fathoms  below 
the  sea,  it  was  probably  formed  very  much  nearer  the  surface,  and  that  it  has  sxmk, 
producing  precisely  the  conditions  on  which  Darwin's  theory  of  the  formation  of 
coral  islands  proceeds.  Then  I  think  it  is  also  more  than  one  is  fairly  Justified  in 
doing  to  suppose  that  the  deep-sea  corals  are  capable  of  building  up  massive  reefs. 
The  great  reef-building  corals  are  only  known  to  exist  near  the  surface.  These 
are  points  of  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  I  miist  say  it  is  exceedingly  satisfactory 
to  hear  that  Mr.  Gbrdiner  is  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  geology  of  India,  In  believing  that  there  was  at  one  time  land  union, 
between  India  and  South  Africa.  One  point  I  might  mention  is  that  the  only 
high  islands  that  occur  in  connection  with  the  great  line  of  scattered  atolls  which 
appear  to  unite  India  and  Africa  are  the  Seychelles,  which  are  formed  of  gneissio- 
rock.  There  is  one  more  point  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to— the  very  interest- 
ing photographs  of  the  natives  of  the  Maldives  that  were  shown  to  us  at  the- 
commencement  of  the  lecture.  Some  of  the  faces  appear  to  me  to  have  a  considerable 
resemblance,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  physiognomy,  to  some  of  the 
aboriginal  hill  tribes  of  India.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Prof.  Huxley^  I  think,. 
pointed  out  the  extraordinary  similarity  between  some  of  these  people  and  the 
aborigines  in  Australia.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  same  race  may  be 
found  amongst  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  Maldives.  I  can  only  say,  in  con*^ 
elusion,  that  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  most  instructive  lecture 
Mr.  Gardiner  has  given  us. 

Mr.  Gabdikeb  :  I  should  like  to  thank  the  various  speakers  for  the  very  kind 
words  in  which  they  have  referred  to  my  f  aper.    I  would  in  particular  express  my 
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gratitude  to  the  first  two  speakers.  Admiral  Wharton  and  Sir  John  Murray,  for 
their  great  kindness  to  me  and  for  the  practical  assistance  and  advice  that  they  gave 
me  in  drawing  up  the  route  of  this  expedition.  I  would  also- like  to  express  my 
indebtedness  to  Sir  Edward  Walker  for  his  kindness  to  me  when  he  was  acting- 
governor  of  Ceylon.  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  many  points  that  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  xefer  to.  With  regard  to  Admiral  Wharton's  question  of  the  reliance 
placed  on  Moresby's  chart,  I  showed  the  changes  compared  with  Moresby's  charts, 
but  I  do  not  personally  believe  in  such  very  great  changes  as  one  saw  there. 
I  believe,  however,  there  has  been  change.  I  consider  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Moresby  to  have  made  such  great  errors  as.  would  be  required,  were  there  not  really 
some  change)  in  the  direction  of  the  clearing  out  of  the  lagoons  of.  the  faro  to  the 
west  of  Mahlos  atoll.  There  is  the  same  change  right  throughout  the  lagoons.  1 
have  not  found  a  single  lagoon  of  any  faro  that  seems  to  be  filling  up.  I  quite 
agree  with  Dr.  Blanford  in  saying  that  the  full  account  of  the  group  is  really  re- 
quired before  discussing  the  subject  of  this  paper.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  published 
shortly.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Blanford's  reference  to  the  solution  in  lagoons,  Dr. 
Blanford  has,  I  believe,  asked  one  particular  question  which  also  bears  reference  to 
his  remarks  to-night.  Why  it  is  that  some  of  the  reefs  wash  away  and  some  reefs 
do  not  ?  Why  it  is  that  the  outer  reefs  of  the  atolls  are  not  dissolved,  and  that 
the  reefs  in  the  lagoons  are  dissolved  ?  I  might  point  out  to  Dr.  Blanford  that 
where  the  water  is  in  motion  the  basal  reef  is  protected  by  growing  organism?. 
According  to  my  observation,  solution  cannot  take  place  through  these  growing 
organisms,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  consider  that  the  passages  of  lagoons  are 
not  being  deepened,  that  there  is  no  solution  practically  going  on  in  the  passages 
into  the  lagoon  banks,  and  that  there  is  no  noticeable  solvent  action  on  the  seaward 
sides  of  the  encircling  reefs  of  atolls. 

Dr.  Blakford  :  My  remark  applied  to  the  inlets. 

Mr.  Gabdinrr  :  The  bottom  of  any  passage  is  covered  with  living  organisms, 
so  that  it  would  apply  to  that  equally  with  the  outer  reefs.  Where  the  water  is  in 
motion  the  organisms  dwell.  With  reference  to  the  effect  of  currents,  we  managed 
to  take  the  direction  of  the  great  monsoon  currents  by  means  of  an  indicator,  a 
compass  which  could  be  thrown  out  of  gear  by  means  of  a  messenger.  We 
managed  with  this  to  record  the  direction  of  currents  down  to  150  fathoms.  The 
surface  current  was  in  places  travelling  in  one  direction,  (he  under  currents  were 
running  in  the  opposite  direction,  yet  time  after  time  the  compass  came  up  showing 
always  the  same  direction  at  any  particular  depth.  It  seems,  then,  with  a  rough 
direction-indicator  one  can  measure  down  to  150  fathoms,  and  I  think  the  currents 
may  well  extend  to  a  much  greater  depth.  I  should  point  out,  too,  that  in  Mr. 
Buchanan's  observations  near  the  Canary  islands,  the  effect  of  the  currents  was 
noticeable  down  to  1200  feet.  With  regard  to  the  building  up  of  reefs,  I  would 
also  refer  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  account  of  numerous  shoal-patches  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Some  of  these  are  within  50  fathoms  of  the  surface,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
laid  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  they  must  have  been  formed  entirely  by 
means  of  the  deep-sea  corals.  Now,  in  reference  to  these  same  corals,  I  quite  agree 
with  Sir  John  Murray  that  on  the  face  of  a  reef  is  the  most  vigorous  coral  growth ; 
but  60  far  as  corals  are  concerned,  most,  practicaUy  all  those  which  may  be  called 
reef-builders,.  I  believe  obtain  their  food  by  means  of  their  algas,  and  that  on 
the  face  of  the  reef  there  is  the  more  vigorous  growth  because  the  motion  of  the 
water  brings  fresh  carbonic  acid  gas  to  them  continually.  Of  course  this  is  a 
question  which  is  entirely  subjudice,  acd  I  have  not  made  enough  observations  to 
speak  definitely  on  it ;  I  only  say  what  my  belief  i^  and  that  my  experience  differs 
rather  from  his.    I  may  refer  for  an  instant  to  the  natives  of  the  group.    What 
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race  they  roughly  beloog  to  seems  to  be  ft  yoiy  mixed  question.  I  know  nothing 
about  their  measurements  myself,  but  I  am  informed  that  they  seem  to  differ 
practically  from  any  race  at  all  that  Mr.  Duckworth  has  had  anything  to  do 
with.  They  are  a  very  intelligent  people,  an  extremely  quiet  people,  and  I  may^ 
mention  that  there  is  one  name  which  is  particularly  well  known  throughout  the 
Muldives — that  of  the  third  speaker  who  spoke  to-night,  Lord  Stanmore,  who  was 
then  known  as  Sir  Arthur  Gordon.  They  continually  asked  me  about  him.  In 
conclusion,  I  would  thank  you  all,  Mr.  President,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for 
your  kindness  to  me. 

The  Chairman  :  I  fear  that  no  words  of  mine  could  add  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  discussion  this  evening.  Mr.  Gardiner  has  taken  us  into  regions  which  are 
probably  as  unfamiliar  to  most  of  you  as  they  are  to  me,  but  you  will  agree  that 
he  has  given  us  a  most  interesting  and  graphic  description,  not  only  of  the  conditions 
of  life  in  those  islands  as  they  are  at  present,  but  he  has  given  us  some  short 
insight  also  into  the  life-history  of  the  islands  themselves,  their  construction,  and 
their  disappearance.  I  am  sure  you  will  wish  me  to  convey  for  you  the  hearty: 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Gardiner  for  his  paper. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  EDUCATION* 

By  the  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYGE,   M.P. 

When  my  friend  the  chairman  asked  me  to  give  you  an  address,  I  felt 
some  diffidenoe  in  doing  so,  because  I  know  that  members  of  the  Geor. 
graphical  Association  are  themselves  persons  for  the  most  part  possessing 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  much  greater  than  I  could 
lay  claim  to,  and  I  always  feel  that  it  is  dangerous  for  an  amateur  to 
give  an  address  to  specialists.  I  consented,  however,  chiefly  because 
the  occasion  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the  very  warm 
interest  which  I  feel  in  the  work  of  your  asspciatiqn,  «nd  my  hearty 
sympathy  with  it.  Nothing  has  been  more  wanted  for  a  long  time 
than  that,  an  association  of  this  kind  should  exist  for  pressing  upon  the 
public  a  knowledge  of  what  its  real  interests  in  geographical  teaching 
are,  and  for  that  reason  I  very  gladly  consented  to  say  what  I  had  to  say 
to  you.  I  cannot  hope  to  say  anything  novel  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  subject,  but  I  may  perhaps  attempt  to  lay  before  you  a  few 
considerations  which  bear  upon  its  wider  aspects,  and  which  aie  chiefly 
suggested  by  observations  that  have  occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of 
travel  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  place  of  geography  in  education  may  be  considered  under  three 
aspects,  and  I  will  distinguish  those  three  aspects  by  the  shortest 
phrases  I  can  find.  Geography  in  one  aspect  or  sense  is  the  gateway 
to  the  physical  sciences ;  in  the  second  aspect  it  is  the  key  to  history ; 
and  in  the  third  it  is  the  basis  of  commerce.     These  three  aspects  in 


*  Address  delivered  at   the   Annual  Meeting   of  the  Geographical  Association, 
January  13,  1902,  with  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield,  PrcBidcnt,  in  the  chair. 
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which  it  may  ba  regarded  correspond  to  the  different  parts  of  school, 
college,  and  university  work,  and  they  have  to  be  carried  out  and 
conducted  to  some  considerable  extent  by  a  different  part  of  the  educa- 
tional staff  of  a  school  or  college  or  university,  and  yet  each  of  the  three 
has  very  important  relations  to  each  of  the  others.  This  is  especially 
true  with  regard  to  the  first  two,  and  yet  the  third  is  also  in  intimate 
relations  to  the  two  former.  He  who  wishes  to  understand  geography 
in  any  one  of  these  three  aspects  ooght  to  know  something  about  it  in 
the  other  two  aspects ;  and  he  will  find  what  he  knows  about  it  in  any 
one  of  the  aspects,  of  which  the  first  is  after  all  the  most  fundamental, 
will  help  him  to  comprehend  and  to  apply  his  knowledge  in  the 
other  two. 

Let  me  begin  with  geography  as  what  I  have  oalled  the  gateway  of 
science.  We  may  say  that  man  touches  nature,  the  external  world  of 
nature,  in  two  points.  First  of  all  he  touches  it  through  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  own  physical  body.  As  possessing  a  body,  he  is  himself  part 
of  nature,  and  he  comes  into  relations  with  it  through  that  body.  The 
study  of  these  relations  belong  to  the  sciences  which  we  call  physiology 
and  biology.  Then  he  also  touches  it  in  another  way.  He  touches  it 
through  the  external  world,  the  phenomena  of  which  he  learns  through 
his  senses  and  in  which  he  is  placed  to  do  his  work.  Geography  may  be 
described  as  being  the  general  science  of  the  Earth,  perhaps  I  ought  to 
say,  of  the  Earth  as  a  part  of  and  affected  by  other  parts  of  the  material 
universe,  but  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  our  more  immediate  purpose, 
of  the  Earth  which  we  inhabit.  Geography  is  the  science  which  takes 
for  its  province  the  describing  to  us  everything  that  relates  to  the 
Earth. 

All  branches  of  knowledge  which  have  anything  to  tell  us  about 
the  Earth  more  or  less  hinge  into  or  are  connected  with  geography,  or 
you  may,  if  you  like,  say  they  diverge  from  it  as  specialized  departments 
of  that  general  knowledge  which  it  presents  in  its  connection  with  the 
whole.  For  instance,  geography  takes  account  of  the  solid  crust  of  the 
Earth.  The  solid  crust  of  the  Earth  is  the  special  subject  of  three 
sciences,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  palaeontology,  which  therefore  diverge 
from  geography  as  being  specialized  branches  of  the  science  which  it 
presents  in  a  general  way.  Then  you  have  a  second  divergent  branch 
in  meteorology  and  oceanology,  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  the  air 
and  vapour  and  the  closely  cognate  phenomena  of  the  great  masses  of 
condensed  vapour  which  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth  in  the  form 
of  oceans.  A  third  branch  is  that  represented  by  the  sciences  of  botany 
and  zoology,  describing  the  living  creatures  which  find  their  home  and 
their  sustenance  on  the  Earth.  A  fourth,  a  little  more  remote,  consists 
of  the  sciences  of  physics  and  chemistry,  which  again  deal  with  the 
constituents  of  the  globe  and  of  the  forces  which  move  them ;  the  forces 
which  you  see  in  operation  on  the  Earth  belong  to  the  science  of  physics. 
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and  the  stddy  of  the  oonstituent  elements  of  the  Earth,  the  methods  hy 
idiioh  they  are  analyzed,  and  the  oombinations  which  they  form  belong 
to  the  science  of  chemistry.  Even  astronomy,  although  it  carries  us 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  terrestrial  globe,  is  really  closely  connected 
with  the  soienoe  of  the  Earth  inasmuch  as  many  terrestrial  phenomena 
are  sensibly  affected  by  the  phenomena  which  lie  beyond  the  globe,  and 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  oomprehension  of  astronomy. 

The  whole  of  this  great  group  of  physical  sciences,  each  of  them 
re-divided  and  specialized  into  numerous  branches  and  departments, 
springs  from  geography  as  the  centre  of  the  group.  Physical  geo- 
graphy in  particular  shows  the  relation  which  each  of  these  branches 
of  science  bears  to  the  others,  and  the  way  in  which  all  taken  together 
have  an  influence  upon  the  life  and  development  of  man.  One  may 
figure  the  thing  by  saying  that  geography  is  a: sort  of  great  central 
hall,  from  which  there  open  out  numerous  doors  leading  into  apartments, 
each  of  these  being  dedicated  to  some  particular  one  of  the  sciences 
which  are  connected  with  the  Earth  and  its  phenomena.  All  the 
apartments  find  their  meeting-point,  their  point  of  convergence,  the 
place  through  which  the  student  must  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
in  the  science  of  geography  which  stands  in  relation  to  them  all  alike 
(or  almost  alike).  Therefore  in  this  sense  you  may  say  that  geography 
constitutes  the  approach  to  all  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  the  science 
which  brings  them  ail  into  correlation  with  one  another;  it  is  the 
science  through  which  you  can  best  observe  the  action  of  each  of  them 
upon  the  life  of  man.  Thus  it  holds  a  highly  significant  place  in 
education.  Students  who  are  going  to  devote  their  attention  mainly 
to  the  physical  sciences  find  geography  a  starting-point ;  it  indicates 
the  relations  of  the  sciences  to  one  another,  for  all  are  connected  with 
the  extemcd  nature  in  the  midst  of  which  we  stand. 

Students  who  are  not  going  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  natural 
sciences,  but  to  what  are  called  the  human  subjects — ^literature,  history, 
philology,  economics,  and  so  forth — again  find  in  geography  the  point 
in  which  these  subjects  have  their  contact  with  the  physical  sciences. 
If  such  students  are  given  at  the  starting  of  their  career  a  due  com- 
prehension of  the  numerous  bearings  and  relations  which  geography 
has  to  all  the  other  sciences  that  deal  with  physical  phenomena,  they 
are  better  able  to  specialize  in  those  special  human  branches  of  study 
which  they  intend  to  pursue,  having  gathered  the  relation  which  they 
aU,  through  geography,  bear  to  physical  science. 

This  is  the  first  point  in  which  I  venture  to  think  you  may  claim 
for  your  sciraice  an  exceedingly  important  part  in  the  general  scheme 
of  education.  It  gives  the  student  a  proper  conception  of  the  relation 
of  the  sciences  of  nature  to  the  sciences  of  man,  and  it  shows  how  the 
different  sciences  of  nature  are  related  to  one  another. 

Further,  geography,  and  more  particularly  physical  geography,  upon 
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its  praotioal  side,  becomes  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  training  in  the 
art  of  observation.  Physical  geography,  like  other  kinds  of  geography, 
nsed  to  be  tanght  mainly  out  of  books,  and  the  pupil  was  allowed  to 
have  very  slight  contact  with  facts  which  he  can  see  for  himself. 
Happily  all  that  has  been  changed,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  now  in 
this  country,  as  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  case  in  Grermany,  it  is 
thoroughly  realized  by  all  progressive  teachers  that  geography  must 
be  made  as  much  as  possible  an  experimental  science — experimental  in 
this  sense,  that  the  pupils'  minds  must  be  brought  into  contact  with 
facts,  and  not  words,  that  they  must  be  taught  to  connect  what  they 
read  and  what  they  hear  from  their  teachers  with  the  actual  facts  they 
are  trained  to  observe  for  themselves.  All  competent  teachers  of 
geography  have  now  begun  to  feel  that  they  ought  to  start  out  by 
giving  the  scholar  a  direct  personal  knowledge,  and  not  a  mere  book 
knowledge,  of  the  meaning  of  geographical  terms  and  the  elementary 
data  of  physical  geography ;  that  he  ought  to  be  taken  round  the 
place  in  which  he  lives;  that  he  ought  to  be  shown  hilb, {or  moun- 
tains, if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  mountains  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  notice  the  rocks  they  are  made  of;  that  he  ought  to 
be  taught  to  observe  the  course  of  rivers  and  brooks ;  that  he  fought 
to  be  led  to  study  the  inclinations  of  hilb  and  the  structure]  and 
features  of  an  undulating  country,  or  of  plateaus,  or  of  riverine 
plains;  that  he  ought  to  be  taught  to  observe  the  trees  and  the  vege- 
tation generally  which  appertain  to  particular  kinds  of  soil,  or  I  to 
particular  exposures ;  and  to  keep  his  eyes  open  and  his  memory  alert 
to  watch  the  winds  and  the  rainfall,  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  climate  of  the  region  in  which  he  lives.  All  these  things,  about 
which  he  reads  in  his  text-books  of  physical  geography,  ought  to  be 
made  real  and  vital  and  full  of  meaning  to  him,  by  being  connected  with 
the  actual  facts,  which  he  can  note  and  remember  when  they  are  shown 
him,  but  which  he  probably  will  not  notice  unless  they  are  pointed  out 
to  him.  He  lives  among  them,  but  he  may  never  observe  them  (unless 
he  is  an  exceptional  boy)  until  his  attention  is  called  to  them.  Physical 
geography,  communicated  in  that  way  by  an  active-minded  and  intelli- 
gent teacher,  becomes  one  of  the  best  possible  of  trainings  in  the  art  of 
observation,  an  art  which  might  appear  easy  and  natural,  but  which  in 
reality  requires  a  good  deal  of  training,  because  no  one  knows,  until  some 
incident  calls  his  attention  to  it,  how  many  of  the  phenomena  among 
which  he  moves  he  has  failed  to  observe. 

Thirdly,  from  observation  the  study  of  geography  passes  into  the 
stage  of  reflection  and  combination,  that  is  to  eay,  these  phenomena 
which  have  been  made  real  to  the  pupil  by  his  being  taught  to  observe 
them,  have  to  be  suggested  to  him  as  subjects  for  inquiry  and  brought 
into  a  casual  relation  with  one  another  in  order  that  he  may  ask  himself, 
What  has  been  the  source  of  these  facts  I  see  in  external  nature,  and  how 
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are  they  connected  with  one  another  ?  He  must  be  tanght,  whenever 
he  is  shown  a  fact  in  physical  geography,  to  inquire  into  the  oanse,  and 
whenever  there  are  two  facts,  to  ask  what  relation,  if  any,  there  is 
between  them.  What  connection,  for  instance,  is  there  between  the 
inclination  of  the  hills,  whether  gentle  or  steep,  in  a  mountainons 
district  and  the  character  of  the  rooks  and  amount  of  rainfall  in  that 
district?  What  connection  is  there  between  the  growth  of  trees  and 
the  rainfall  and  the  prevalent  winds  ?  In  that  way  physical  geography 
will  teach  the  pnpil  to  aoquire  the  habit  of  looking  at  a  region  as  a 
whole,  so  that  when  there  is  any  district  which  he  has  got  to  know  by 
his  own  observation,  he  will  begin  to  reflect  and  seek  to  discover  what 
have  been  the  physical  causes  which  have  gone  to  make  this  district 
what  it  is,  and  what  relation  exists  between  those  various  causes. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  little  most  of  us  will  observe  of  these 
matters  if  we  are  left  to  ourselves.  Ask  yourselves  how  many  people 
among  your  acquaintance  there  are  who  have  any  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  weather,  that  is  to  say,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  observing  the 
direction  from  which  winds  come,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  sky  which 
indicate  fair  weather  or  dull  weather  or  rain  respectively  ?  You  will  find, 
I  think,  they  are  extremely  few.  It  is  a  rare  thing  1o  meet  even  a  man 
living  in  the  country  who  has  made  an  intelligent  study  of  the  weather 
and  who  constantly  observes  the  winds,  who  knows  from  what  kind  of 
wind  and  from  what  aspects  of  the  sky  certain  weather  may  or  may  not 
be  expected.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  the  predictions  of  the  best 
weather  prophets,  even  aided  by  barometers  and  reports  from  outlying 
signal  stations,  ar^  uncertain.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  man  who  can  make  a  tolerable  forecast  of  what 
sort  of  weather  may  be  looked  for  on  an  afternoon  fixed  for  a  picnic, 
and  the  man  who  has  no  data  at  all  for  an  opinion,  but  thinks,  as  so 
many  people  do,  that  it  is  going  to  be  fine  at  3  p.m.,  because  the  sun  is 
shining  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  odd  how 
very  few  people  there  are  who  notice  the  vegetation  of  the  district  in 
which  they  dwell.  One  is  often  surprised  to  find  bow  few  persons 
among  those  who  are  in  a  general  way  observant  and  intelligent,  have 
noticed  that  particular  trees  and  particular  plants  and  flowers  grow 
upon  particular  kinds  of  soil,  or  under  particular  physical  conditions. 
If  you  were  to  ask,  for  instance,  one  of  your  ordinary  intelligent  friends 
who  live  in  the  country  if  he  could  tell  what  plants  are  characteristic  ot 
chalk  soils,  or  what  kind  of  soil  it  is  that  any  particular  tree— let  us  say 
a  fir  or  a  beech — prefers,  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  few  there 
are  who  could  give  you  an  intelligent  and  correct  answer  to  such  a 
question.  Yet  observation  of  this  kind  does  not  require  any  special 
botanical  knowledge.  There  are  persons  who  do  not  possess  that 
special  botanical  knowledge,  but  could  give  those  answers,  but  they  are 
comparatively  few.     That  is  a  third  advantage,  which  I  claim  for  the 
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study  of  geography  as  a  gateway  to  scienoe,  that  it  may  be  made  an 
admirable  training,  not  only  in  observation,  but  also  in  reflection  upon 
ihe  phenomena  lying  all  round  us  in  external  nature  which  we  know 
from  an  observation  that  is  within  most  people's  reach. 

Fourthly,  the  study  of  geography  in  this  way  adds  immeasurably 
to  the  pleasure  of  travel.  We  all  of  us  enjoy  in  increasing  measure  at 
the  present  time  opportunities  of  travel  by  land  and  sea,  and,  for  one 
person  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  the  continent  of  Europe  to  the 
continent  of  America  fifty  years  ago,  I  suppose  there  are  at  least  twenty 
or  thirty  who  cross  now,  while  for  one  person  who  crossed  the  channel 
to  France  fifty  years  ago,  there  are  a  hundred  now.  How  few  people 
usd  adequately  the  opportunities  for  the  observation  of  physical 
phenomena,  or  indeed  for  observation  of  any  kind  which  travel  gives, 
or  who  possess  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  to  enable  them  to 
observe  properly  and  to  get  the  full  enjoyment  wjhich  1  ravel  is  capable 
of  yielding.  There  is  no  greater  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  travel  than 
that  of  learning  something  about  the  country  one  is  visiting.  You 
cannot  properly  understand  a  country  unless  you  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  facts  of  its  physical  geography,  and  have  formed  the 
habit  of  observing  them.  Without  this,  you  cannot  form  a  true 
conception  of  a  country  as  a  whole.  Sometimes  I  have  fancied  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  try  and  provide  at  one  of  our  universities 
some  systematic  instruction  in  the  kinds  of  knowledge  and  skill  in 
observation  which  come  chiefly  into  play  in  travel.  There  was  a  book 
written  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  by  a  distinguished  friend  of 
yours  and  mine,  Mr.  Ohairman,  I  mean  Francis  Oalton,  called  *  The 
Art  of  Travel  in  Wild  Countries,'  which  describes  a  great  number  of 
devices  which  the  traveller  will  find  useful  in  dealing  with  savage  men 
and  overcoming  difficulties  of  wild  nature.  There  is  also  another  and 
very  useful  book  of  a  similar  kind  called  *  Hints  to  Travellers,'  which 
has  appeared  since  and  gone  through  several  editions.  But  perhaps 
there  is  still  room  for  a  book  more  comprehensive  than  either  of  these, 
and  less  scientific  than  the  latter,  more  on  the  level  of  the  unscientific 
mind,  taking  in  some  matters  which  do  not  belong  to  physical  science  at 
all.  Such  a  book  might  suggest  to  travellers  or  tourists  how  to  observe 
the  relation  of  the  rocks  to  the  scenery,  what  the  relation  of  the  rocks  is  to 
the  vegetation,  what  the  relation  of  the  climate  to  the  vegetation,  and  how 
to  estimate  the  productive  capacity  of  a  country,  how  to  learn  something 
about  its  races,  about  its  antiquities,  about  its  economic  conditions,  and 
about  its  languages  or  dialects.  When  one  takes  a  long  ocean  voyage, 
one  is  surprised  to  find  how  small  a  number  of  persons  there  are  on 
board  who  know  anything  of  trade  winds  or  monsoons  or  ocean 
currents,  other  than  the  now  familiar,  yet  often  not  very  well  understood, 
Oulf  Stream.  Yet  how  much  such  a  knowledge  adds  to  the  pleasure  of 
travel.     Such  a  book  might  be  elementary  enough  to  be  fit  for  perdons 
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possessing  no  speoial  mastery  either  of  science  or  of  history*  It  would 
not  replace  either  of  the  books  I  have  referred  to,  but  it  might  be  useful 
to  a  somewhat  wider  public. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  of  the  three  aspects  of  geographical  science 
— ^to  geography  regarded  as  the  key  to  history.  The  oonception  of  that 
relation  has  now  become  so  familiar  an  idea  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  it  in  any  detail.  Everybody  has  come  to  realize  the  important 
part  which  physical  environment  plays  in  the  development  of  mankind, 
not  only  of  mankind  as  a  whole,  but  of  every  particular  race  of  man- 
kind, of  every  nation,  and  of  every  state.  You  have  books  like  the 
new  'Universal  History,'  by  Dr.  Helmolt,  which  devote  themselves 
to  treating  history  from  this  point  of  view,  and  showing  how  it  may  be 
regarded  as  being  the  outcome  of  the  physical  environment  in  which 
man  as  a  whole,  and  the  different  races  and  communities  of  man,  have 
found  themselves  placed.  This  way  of  looking  at  history  has  only 
recently  become  common,  and  the  fact  is  remarkable  when  one  considers 
that  the  influence  of  nature  upon  man  must  have  been  present  to  the 
minds  of  reflective  men  from  remote  times.  One  finds  isolated  remarks 
on  the  subject  even  in  the  ancient  philosophers  and  historians,  so  it  is  a 
little  surprising  that  it  is  only  quite  recently,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, that  historians  have  begun  to  treat  the  physical  phenomena  of 
a  oountry  seriously  and  systematically  as  a  very  important  element  in 
the  development  of  that  country.  Now,  speaking  from  recollection,  I 
think  that  Gibbon,  for  instance,  makes  few  and  scanty  references  to  the 
physical  phenomena  of  the  regions  over  which  his  splendid  survey  of 
the  passage  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New  led  him.  If  one  takes  a 
still  more  brilliant  ornament  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Montesquieu, 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  ingeaious  minds  that  ever  approached  histori 
cal  inquiries,  even  he  makes  comparatively  slight  use  of  the  relations 
of  nature  to  man.  You  will,  of  course,  in  these  and  other  great  writers, 
find  occasional  remarks  which  show  that  the  relation  was  not  absent 
from  their  minds,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  grasped  it  as  a  whole 
or  presented  it  with  anything  like  the  completeness  with  which  a  modern 
philosopher  or  historian  would  think  it  necessary,  to  explain  the  influ- 
ence on  man  of  his  physical  environment.  One  younger  contemporary 
of  Gibbon  occurs  to  me  who  had  ideas  on  the  subject.  I  mean  the 
traveller,  Volney.  In  his  book  about  America,  which  he  visited  shortly 
after  the  revolutionary  war,  he  has  made  several  rather  striking  remarks, 
which  show  that  ideas  of  this  kind  were  beginning  to  make  their 
way.  No  doubt  there  are  many  other  thinkers  in  whose  works  you 
will  find  indications  of  this  way  of  looking  at  history ;  but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  our  own  time  to  realize  the  extreme  importance  which 
environment  possesses  as  an  historical  factor.  And  yet,  after  all,  there 
was  Herodotus.  Herodotus,  more  than  twenty-three  centuries  ago,  was 
equally  an  historian  and  a  geographer,  although  he  did  not  bring  the 
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tvTo  things  into  regular  scientific  connection,  bat  any  one  can  see  that 
he  was  equally  interested  in  both,  and  he  was  just  as  anxions  to  describe 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  conntry  as  to  give  an  account  of  its 
history  and  people. 

We  are  now  all  agreed  that  geography  is  the  foundation  of  history, 
and]  that  the  historian  mast  know  geography.  It  is  perhaps  not 
equally  necessary  that  the  geographer  should  know  history.  At  the 
same  time  a  geographer  may  gain  a  great  deal  by  knowing  some- 
thing of  history,  and  some  branches  of  his  subject  will  remain  incom- 
plete unless  he  possesses  that  knowledge.  Without  pursuing  the- 
subject  into  detail,  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  proposition  that 
geography  is  the  key  to  history  if  I  mention  some  branches  of 
history  upon  which  geography  pours  a  direct  and  illuminating  light. 
One  of  these,  for  instance,  is  ethnography.  The  whole  study  of  the 
races  of  mankind  and  their  connections  with  one  another,  and  their 
mingling  and  blending  with  one  another,  and  their  passage  from  one 
part  of  the  Earth's  surface  to  another,  evidently  depends  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  geography,  and  in  particular  of  physical  geography,  because 
it  is  these  physical  conditions  that  have  influenced  the  movements  and 
blendings.  So  linguistic  history,  which  is  almost  a  branch  of  ethno- 
graphy, is  another  subject  on  which  the  geographer  can  throw  light. 
Or  take  the  case  of  military  history,  itself  a  branch  of  political  history, 
and  consider  how  much  physical  geography  has  to  tell  the  student  of 
wars  and  campaigns  about  the  importance  of  lines  of  communication, 
the  significance  of  mountain  ranges  and  livers,  the  places  available  for 
fortification,  whether  by  seas  or  rivers,  or  on  hills.  You  will  see  at 
once  that  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  of  a  country  is  essential 
to  the  man  who  studies  military  history  in  a  scientific  spirit.  Then  if 
jou  come  to  that  large  branch  of  history  for  which  we  have  no  satis- 
factory English  name,  it  is  what  the  Germans  call  Eulturgeschichte, 
the  history  of  the  social  and  economical  progress  of  man,  the  history  of 
the  kind  of  culture  which  expresses  itself  in  social  life  and  artistic  life, 
and  the  development  of  letters  and  learning  and  science — that  branch 
again  is,  of  course,  intimately  connected  on  many  sides  with  the  physical 
environments  of  the  countries  in  which  a  civilization  has  been  developed. 
You  may  find  in  such  a  book,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Payne's  recently 
published  *  History  of  the  New  World  called  America,'  how  the  whole 
history  of  the  aboriginal  American  peoples,  cuid  especially  of  those  who 
early  attained  to  a  certain  measure  of  civilization,  can  be  treated  most 
profitably  in  connection  with  the  physical  conditions  under  which  they 
lived,  and  under  which  the  latter  outstripped  their  fellows.  A  particular 
branch  of  this  subject,  which  illustrates  very  well  what  I  mean,  is 
the  history  of  architecture.  This  history,  which  might  seem  to  be 
comparatively  far  removed  from  physical  geography,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  it.     One  of  the  points  in  which  it  is  connected  is  in  the 
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rocks  whicli  furnisli  building-stones,  and  in  the  different  cliaracter  im- 
pressed npon  the  buildings  in  any  district  hy  the  materials  which  are 
at  the  builder's  disposal.  Another  side  is  climate.  Climate  has  had 
an  influence  on  architecture  in  determining  the  shape  and  covering  of 
buildings,  and  also  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  carving  and  exterior 
ornaments  that  it  was  worth  while  to  put  upon  the  buildings,  because 
in  some  climates  decorations  soon  perish,  while  in  others  they  remain 
fresh  and  dear  during  many  centuries.  Further,  of  course,  a  very 
interesting  side  of  the  history  of  architecture  is  the  history  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  architecture  of  one  people  or  political  community  to  the 
architecture  of  another,  and  the  influence  which  the  architecture  of 
one  community  has  exercised  upon  that  of  another.  I  remember,  for 
instance,  how  often  the  late  Mr.  Freeman  used  to  insist  on  the  import- 
ance of  what  he  called  the  Burgundian  type  of  architecture.  It  is  one 
of  the  types  which,  until  he  made  it  familiar  to  us,  had  almost  passed 
out  of  our  minds,  and  jet  it  is  perfectly  true  that  one  does  find  in  cer- 
tain districts  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  interesting  traces  of  a  common 
type,  which  become  explicable  when  one  remembers  what  the  former  poli- 
tical conditions  of  these  countries  were.  When  one  begins  to  consider 
the  former  political  conditions,  one  is  naturally  led  to  ask  what  were 
the  physical  caudes  under  which  they  arose.  Notice  further  that  there 
is  an  extremely  interesting  aspect  under  which  geography  ought  always 
to  be  studied  in  relation  to  history,  and  that  is  the  change  in  relation 
of  man  to  his  environment  between  earlier  and  later  times.  This  is  a 
special  point,  which  I  will  do  no  more  than  indicate,  but  you  will  see 
how  interestingly  it  might  be  worked  out.  While  man  is  still  in  his 
primitive  stage,  not  yet  civilized,  he  is  in  entirely  different  relation  to 
natural  conditions  from  that  which  he  bears  when  he  has  invented  arts 
and  sciences,  and  when  he  has  become  master  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
In  his  primitive  state,  defence  against  wild  creatures  and  ease  of  pro- 
cnriog  food  were  bis  great  necessities,  but  in  his  more  advanced  stage 
it  is  the  facility  wherewith  he  can  obtain  a  supply  of  those  forces  of 
nature  which  he  can  bend  and  use  for  his  own  purposes  that  becomes 
the  most  active  agent  in  advancing  his  further  progress. 

There  is  also  one  aspect  of  the  relations  of  geography  and  history 
which  IB  of  great  importance,  and  that  is  the  history  of  geographical 
discovery.  We  do  not  always,  in  our  teaching  of  history,  give  quite 
enough  importance  to  making  the  pupil  realize  the  quantity  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge  which  was  possessed  at  different  periods  of  the 
Earth's  history  by  the  various  peoples  who  inhabited  it.  Many  a 
young  man  may  go  through  the  university  course  haviog  realized  very 
imperfectly  what  was  the  amount  of  geographical  knowledge  that  was 
posiseBsed  by  the  ancient  world  at  different  epochs,  and  Csimiiarly  the 
steps  by  which  geographical  discoveries  since  the  days  of  the  Portuguese 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  have  beenadvanced.lrit  adds  much 
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to  the  interest  of  study,  and  it  explains  many  of  tbe  phenomena  of 
history,  to  make  the  pupil  at  eveiy  stage  of  his  progress  have  a  picture 
of  the  world  as  then  known  before  his  mind,  and  to  realize  where  it 
was  that  darkness  lay  and  on  what  points  light  had  from  time  to  time 
fallen  during  the  long  progress  from  the  days  of  Homer  to  our  own,  in 
ihe  discovery  of  the  various  continents  and  oceans  of  the  world.  For 
that  purpose  we  want  a  greater  number  of  historical  maps  in  our 
atlases  than  we  generally  possess,  and  I  am  sure,  on  the  walls  of  a 
college  leotnre-room,  nothing  conld  be  more  serviceable  than  to  have 
these  constantly  displayed  before  the  pupil.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
best  historical  schools  this  is  now  done.  It  was  not  eo  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago. 

Lastly,  the  third  aspect  in  which  geography  comes  into  education, 
or  rather  the  third  of  the  aspects  that  I  am  asking  you  to  consider,  for 
there  are  doubtless  other  aspects,  is  that  in  which  it  is  regarded  as 
the  basis  of  commerce.  Commerce,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  is 
an  exchange  of  products,  and  both  the  maker  of  any  article  and  the 
exporter  of  that  article  ought  to  know  where  each  article  can  best  be 
produced,  whence  the  raw  materials  used  in  manufacture  oome,  which 
are  the  places  best  adapted  for  manufacture,  and  where  are  the  best 
markets.  To  use  the  words  of  Virgil,  the  merchant  ought  to  know 
quid  quaeque  ferat  regis  et  quid  quaeque  recuset,  what  each  country  bears 
and  what  each  country  refuses  to  bear.  He  ought  to  know  what  are 
the  conditions  under  which  the  product  can  be  obtained,  what  are]  the 
conditions  of  labour  that  determine  the  getting  of  it  and  the  transport- 
ing of  it,  what  are  the  markets,  whether  near  or  distant,  in  which  it 
may  best  be  disposed  of  and  where  requirements  affect  its  production, 
and  what  are  the  lines  of  communication  and  transport  along  which 
it  can  best  (most  swiftly  and  profitably)  be  carried,  whether  by  sea  or 
land. 

This  commercial  side  of  geography  has  two  aspects.  It  may  be 
considered  either  as  a  question  of  the  direct  and  immediate  utility 
which  it  has  for  the  manufacturer  or  the  exporting  merchant,  or  it  may 
be  considered  as  tending  to  aid  in  the  general  expansion  of  his  views 
and  his  comprehension  of  the  financial  and  commercial  conditions  of 
the  world.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  a  manufacturer  or  an  exporter 
will  primarily  rely  upon  the  direct  reports  which  he  receives  from  his 
agents  abroad.  Every  considerable  manufacturer  or  exporter,  as  the 
case  may  be,  will  probably  have  an  agent,  or  at  any  rate  some  adequate 
source  of  information,  although,  no  doubt,  our  merchants  have  not  yet 
done  all  they  ought  to  do  in  providing  themselves  with  such  means  of 
information  oonceming  the  different  markets  of  the  World,  so  that  they 
may  know  whenoe  they  can  best  obtain  their  materials,  and  whither 
best  send  their  manufactured  products.  Although  it  is  chiefly  upon 
these  direct  reports  by  trained  observers  on  the  spot  that  the  merchant 
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will  rely,  he  will  comprehend  the  whole  subject  a  great  deal  better  if 
he  has  acquired  a  general  mastery  of  the  commercial  geography  of  the 
world,  if  he  knows  the  producing  areas  and  the  markets  and  the  lines 
of  transport  as  a  whole.  A  great  commercial  man,  whether  he  be  a 
great  manufacturer  or  whether  he  be  a  great  exporter,  can  develop  for 
himself  certain  lines  of  commercial  action  ;  he  can  frame  a  large  policy 
upon  which  he  can  conduct  his  operations.  In  the  same  way  as  a 
general  would  determine  where  to  distribute  his  forces,  so  he  will  con- 
sider where  he  can  best  get  the  materials  he  wants  and  to  what  markets 
he  ought  to  send  them.  His  wider  knowledge  of  the  world  as  a 
whole  will  enable  him  to  take  not  only  a  more  intelligent,  but  a  more 
practical  and  serviceable  view  of  what  ought  in  each  particular  case 
to  be  attempted.  His  policy  will  of  course  frequently  need  to  be 
varied.  It  will  never  do  for  a  man  holding  so  important  a  position  to 
rely  upon  what  he  has  learnt  years  before,  because  the  conditions  are 
constantly  changing.  What  is  needed  is  that  he  should  have  a  due 
conception  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
proper  methods  that  must  be  brought  to  the  study  of  them.  In  this 
way  geography  may  be  said  to  become  a  branch  of,  or  a  sister  science 
with,  economic  science. 

I  have  felt  for  many  years,  and  indeed  have  taken  many  occasions 
of  urging,  that  modern  commerce,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
change of  commodities,  or  be  studied  from  the  side  of  production  or 
the  side  of  finance,  has  now  become  a  subject  which  ought  to  receive 
fuU  university  recognition.  It  is  a  subject  which  is  quite  worthy  of 
being  treated  in  a  philosophical  and  scientific  way,  and  of  having  a  place 
in  the  curricula  of  all  our  universities.  That  was  recognized  some 
little  time  ago  at  Liverpool.  The  University  College  there  started 
some  classes  on  a  small  scale,  but  still  with  the  due  appreciation  of 
the  principle  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  set  forth.  Those  classes  are 
giving  young  commercial  men  an  education  in  what  might  be  called 
commercial  science.  I  believe  the  same  thing  is  being  done,  or  going 
to  be  done,  at  Birmingham,  and  probably  elsewhere.  It  is  most  satis- 
factory to  know  that  geography  in  its  relation  to  economics  is  now 
receiving  great  attention  at  the  London  School  of  Economics,  which 
has  now  become  one  of  the  schools  of  the  new  teaching  University  of 
London.  I  learn  from  the  director  of  the  School  that  these  classes  are 
well  attended,  and  that  recognition  is  being  given  by  the  university 
autboritiee  to  geography  not  only  in  connection  with  physical  science,* 
but  also  in  connection  with  economics  and  history. 

The  aspects  in  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  regard  the 
teaching  of  geography  are  perhaps  rather  fitter  for  a  university  or  for 

^  This  Is  a  mistake.  Geography  is  not  recognized  exoept  in  the  Faoultj  of 
Economics.  Of  coarse  certain  aapeots  of  physical  geography  are  required  in  geology, 
bat  that  is  very  different  from  a  fall  recognition  of  geography  as  a  acience.^Editor. 
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advanoed  scholars  than  they  are  for  a  sohool.  At  the  same  time  mnoh 
may  be  done  even  in  school  for  pupils  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  being 
*'  elementary  "  and  being  '*  superficial."  I  would  not  suggest  that  schools 
ehould  deal  with  the  subject  if.  only  a  superficial  treatment  could  be 
given  to  it,  but  I  belLeye  that  even  elementary  knowledge  may  be  made 
profitable^  provided  that  it  is  always  given  in  dose  connection  with 
facts  which  the  pupil  can  be  taught  to  observe  for  himself  and  to  reflect 
on  for  himself,  and  not  as  a  mere  string  of  data  to  be  carried  in  the 
memory.  Let  us,  however,  remember  in  all  these  discuasions  about 
commercial  teaching,  that  neither  it  nor  any  other  professional  subject 
must  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  giving  of  a  general  stimulative 
liberal  education.  Of  course  the  more  you  can  teach  in  school,  so  long 
as  pupils  thoroughly  understand  it,  the  better ;  but  you  cannot  specialize 
to  any  great  extent  with  boys  who  are  going  to  leave  school  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  It  is  necessary  to  lift  up  one's  voice  against  that. 
But  when  you  deal  with  joung  men  who  are  going  to  remain  at  a 
higher  secondary  school  till  they  are  seventeen  or  eighteen,  or  are 
studying  at  the  university,  you  are  dealing  with  a  class  from  whom 
will  be  drawn  the  upper  officers  and  the  what  may  be  called  general 
staff  of  the  army  of  industry,  and  you  cannot  give  too  much  pains, and 
thought  to  enlarging  their  views  of  professional  branches  of  instruction, 
and  giving  them  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  phenomena  with  which 
they  will  be  concerned  in  their  business  life.  A  large  part  of  those 
deficiencies  in  the  scientific  commercial  aptitudes  of  business  men  which 
we  hear  commented  on,  springs  from  the  disregard  of  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  going  to  step  into  the  position  of  the  heads  of  leading  firms. 
You  can  hardly  overrate  the  importance  in  the  conduct  of  ^any  large 
business,  be  it  a  manufacturing  or  be  it  a  mercantile  house,  of  the 
possession  of  a  wide  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  financial  and 
economic  phenomena  of  the  modem  World.  If  you  have  at  the  head 
of  the  great  businesses,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  this  country, 
men  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  to  observe  these  things  and  to 
look  at  them  in  a  scientific  way,  you  will  have  done  a  great  deal 
towards  helping  us  to  maintain  our  place  among  the  commercial  nations 
of  the  World. 

I  had  thought  over  a  number  of  hints  that  might  be  given  about 
methods  useful  in  geographical  teaching,  but  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, especially  since  reading  your  excellent  organ,  the  Oeographieal 
Teacher^  that  it  is  not  likely  I  should  be  able  to  say  anything  that 
has  not  already  occurred  to  the  minds  of  some  of  you.  I  am  glad  to  see 
there  is  a  movement  for  the  education  of  our  examiners.  They  are  by 
no  means  abreast  of  the  day  in  the  kind  of  questions  they  often  put,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  teachers  of  geography  if  they  were 
to  find  that  examinations  turned  more  frequently  upon  the  intelligence 
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of  the  pnpil,  and  upon  his  mastery  of  the  relations  of  facts  to  one 
another,  rather  than  upon  the  answering  of  questions  for  whioh  he 
mnst  trust  to  his  memory  alone.  The  best  teachers  have  now  realized 
the  importance  of  endeavouring  to  familiarize  pupils  with  natural 
objects,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  omit  any  opportunity  of  pressing  even 
cycling  excursions  into  your  service,  and  of  taking  boys,  as  they  do 
in  Grermany,  upon  tours  by  which  they  can  learn  more  of  the  physical 
aspects  of  the  country  than  they  can  learn  from  books.  Perhaps  you 
might  do  more  than  is  generally  done  to  encourage  the  reading  of 
books  of  traveL  Noting  the  absorbing  devotion  which  boys  now  show 
to  journals  which  contain  reports  of  cricket  and  football  matches,  one 
is  disposed  to  fear  that  the  private  reading  of  boys,  which  largely  used 
to  consist  in  reading  books  of  history  and  books  of  travel,  is  perhaps 
not  quite  so  general  as  it  was  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  nothing  helps  a  boy  more  to  take  an  interest  in 
geography  than  if  he  forms  a  taste  for  books  of  travel,  and  if  his 
teacher  encourages  him  to  do  so,  and  talks  to  him  about  what  he 
has  read.  I  am  glad  to  think  your  Association  has  begun  to  receive 
so  much  support,  and  no#  sees  such  a  useful  field  opening  before  it. 
ICay  I,  in  conclusion,  express  to  the  meeting,  and  in  particular  to  you, 
Mr.  Freehfield,  who  have  done  so  much  for  geographical  science  as  a 
traveller,  and  have  so  frequently  and  forcibly  dwelt  upon  the  value  of 
geography  in  education,  my  hearty  sympathy  with  your  efforts  and  my 
hopes  that  they  may  be  crowned  with  success. 
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A  Study  in  Commercial  Geography. 
By  Oolonel  aSORQIS  EARL  OHUROH,  M.  Am.  Soo.  O.E. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  seemed  as  if  nature 
herself  could  not  withstand  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quistadores  to  find,  within  the  tropics,  a  strait  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans.  The  quest  was  fruitless ;  but  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Magellan  to  discover,  far  to  the  south,  the  one  break  in  the  mountain 
barrier  which  stretches  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  Cape  Horn.  This  rent 
in  the  Andes  is  310  miles  long,  measured  by  itd  windings.  If  to  the 
violent  currents  we  add  the  farious  and  enduring  gales  which  sweep 
through  its  western  half  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  we  may  understand 
why  the  Straits  of  Magellan  have  always  been  a  terror  to  navigators, 
especially  to  those  going  westward.  It  was  not  until  the  famous 
voyage  of  Le  Maire  and  Schouten,  in  1615-16,  that  the  Cape  Horn 


♦  Map,  p.  317. 
No.  III.— March,  1902.] 
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route  was  diaoovered ;  thenoeforth  sailing  vessels  found  it  comparatiyely 
easy  to  round  the  southern  extremity  of  Ameriea. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  any  very  useful  purpose  could  be 
served  by  interooeanio  communioation  across  Patagonia  between  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  and  40^  S.  lat ;  not  so,  however,  a  little  further  to 
the  north,  where  the  Neuquen  extension  of  the  Southern  railway  of 
Buenos  Ayres  has  already  nearly  reached  the  eastern  foothills  of  the 
Andes,  and  promises,  ultimately,  to  have  its  terminus  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  probably  at  the  port  of  Talcahuano.  Such  an  extension  would 
put  the  best  port  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  Bahia  Blanca,  within 
reach  of  the  Pacific  ocean  by  about  900  miles  of  railway,  crossing  the 
Andes  by  a  pass  about  7000  feet  above  sea-level.  From  36^  S.  lat.  the 
passes  of  the  Andes  rapidly  become  lower  going  southward ;  but  north 
of  this  latitude  they  gradually  increase  in  height,  and,  between  36*^  and 
27%  the  lowest  is  the  Uspallata,  12,654  feet,  and  the  lowest  between  27^ 
and  23°  is  18,911  feet.  In  the  following  915  geographical  miles,  as  far 
north  as  7°  45'  S.  lat.,  there  are  twenty-eight  transitable  passes,  very 
few  of  which  are  of  practical  use,  their  average  height  above  the  sea 
being  15,350  feet,  while  the  lowest  one,  about  lat.  23%  is  12,983  feet. 
The  carrying  of  an  interooeanio  railway  across  South  America  through 
any  pass  north  of  36°,  if  we  exoept  the  one  under  construction  over  the 
Uspallata,  and  a  possible  one  to  connect  the  Argentine  railway  system 
with  Copiap6,  in  Chile,  would  not  be  within  the  limits  of  reasonable 
engineering  and  finance ;  and  not  until  South  America  is  densely  popu- 
lated would  there  be  any  raison  d'etre  for  such  a  line  north  of  the  lati- 
tude of  Copiapd.  It  may,  however,  be  that  some  of  the  Argentine  rail- 
ways in  the  province  of  Baenos  Ayres  may  find  their  way  to  the  Pacific 
coast  The  '*  Trans- Andine "  now  lacks  but  43  miles  to  form  a  con- 
nection with  the  Chilian  lines,  and  thus  complete  a  through  route 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  a  toted  distance  of 
881  miles,  of  which  760  are  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  and  121  in 
Chile.  The  summit  tunnel  at  the  Uspallata  pass  is  10,460  feet  above 
sea-level.  When  opened  to  traffic,  this  railway  must  have  a  marked 
and  beneficial  effect  upon  the  friendly,  political,  and  commercial 
relations  of  the  two  countries.  Its  value  for  passenger  traffic  and  local 
trade  must  be  great,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  European 
merchandise,  other  than  goods  of  great  value,  and  requiring  rapid 
transit,  irrespective  of  cost,  can  afford  to  take  this  route  to  Chile  in 
preference  to  that  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  although  some  European 
and  Asiatic  goods  may  find  their  way  from  Valparaiso  across  the  Andes 
to  Mendoza  and  the  western  Argentine  territory. 

The  railways  which  have  scaled  the  Cordillera  from  the  Pacific 
coast  into  Bolivia  and  Per6  may  be  regarded  as  local  lines,  which  never 
will  become  transcontinental,  except  perhaps  in  connection  with  affluents 
of  the  river  Amazon.     The  Antofagasta  railway  might  be  extended 
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from  Oraro  to  Coohabamba,  and  thenoe  to  the  Ghapar6,  Chimore,  or 
Seonr6  branoh  of  the  Mamor6  affloent  of  the  river  Madeira.  By  some 
600  miles  of  fluvial  navigation,  the  falls  of  the  Madeira  would  then  be 
reached,  where  a  farther  length  of  railway  would  be  required  to  make 
the  portage  of  the  263  miles  of  river  barred  by  nineteen  formidable 
rapids  and  cataracts.  From  the  lower  &11,  San  Antonio,  to  the  sea, 
1533  miles,  there  is  no  obstacle  to  safe  and  easy  navigation  for  large 
river-steamers;  while  in  the  rainy  months  this  fall  may  be  reached 
by  ocean  craft  drawing  20  feet  of  water. 

In  Per^  the  difficulties  encountered  in  descending  the  Atlantic 
slope  of  the  Andes  are  enormous.  Vast  capital  would  be  required  to 
overcome  them,  and  he  must  be  a  bold  engineer,  careless  of  the  relations 
of  engineering  to  productive  expenditure,  who  can  recommend  the 
carrying  of  any  of  the  existing  Peruvian  railways  down  the  Andes 
into  the  Amazon  valley.  The  lowest  pass  of  the  Peruvian  Cordillera 
is  in  7°  45'  S.  lat.,  and,  according  to  Baimondi,  is  but  7170  feet  above 
sea-level.  It  cannot  serve  for  interooeanic  communication ;  for  could  a 
railway  be  carried  across  the  interminable  tangle  of  profound  gorges 
into  which  the  whole  mass  of  the  Andes  is  broken  on  this  parallel  of 
latitude,  it  would  have  to  be  extended  past  the  pongas  of  the  river 
Maranon  to  Achual  point,  east  of  the  Pongo  of  Manseriche,  where  the 
Maranon  breaks  free  from  the  mountains.  Achual  point,  2786  miles 
from  the  sea,  can  be  reached  by  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water  at 
all  seasons,  but  large  ocean  steamers  can  ascend  the  Amazon  to  Iquitos 
within  486  miles  of  Achual  point. 

Ecuador  offers  fewer  obstacles  than  Per6  to  interooeanic  communica- 
tion. Many  travellers  who  have  crossed  the  continent  have  taken  the 
route  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  and  thence  down  the  Napo  river,  which 
drains  the  slopes  of  the  gigantic  voloimoes  Antisana,  Sincholagua, 
Ck)topaxi»  and  Cayamb^,  the  last  almost  cut  by  the  equatorial  line- 
but  this  route  is  not  the  best  for  a  railway,  and,  if  ever  connection  be 
established  with  Amazon  navigation,  it  will  probably  be  across  southern 
EcDador,  and  down  either  the  Pastaza  or  Morona  river.  These  have 
been  the  field  of  numerous  explorations  with  the  vain  hope  of  finding 
one  of  them  sufficiently  navigable  for  purposes  of  trade  between  Ecuador 
and  Brazil. 

A  railway  is  now  under  construction  firom  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil 
across  the  Chimbo  and  Palmira  passes  of  the  Andes,  probably  the  most 
difficult  piece  of  engineering  ever  attempted  in  South  America.  The 
summit  height  of  the  railway,  at  a  tunnel  half  a  mile  long,  is  10,600 
feet  above  sea-level,  the  Palmira  pass  being  12,200.  From  Guayaquil 
to  Quito,  the  distance  by  rail  will  be  286  miles.  The  tableland  has  been 
reached,  and  115  miles  are  nearly  ready  for  traffic.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  entire  railway  will  be  opened  to  Quito  by  July,  1902.  Some  40 
miles  of  the  part  already  built  has  gradients  of  4  per  cent.,  and  over  5 
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miles  are  5^  per  cent.  The  sharpest  ourves  are  191  feet  radios. 
Through  the  towns  of  Rio  Bamba  and  Ambato,  which  are  stations  on 
this  line,  ran  branches  of  the  Pastaza  affluent  of  the  Amazon.  It  would 
be  of  much  commercial  .interest  were  the  railway  company  to  carry  a 
rough  preliminary  survey  down  the  Pastaza  or  Morona,  to  see  if  they 
can,  by  the  construction  of  a  branch  line,  reach  a  point  accessible  to 
Amazon  river-steamers ;  otherwise  their  railway  will  serve  entirely  for 
the  local  development  of  the  productive  inter- Andean  valleys  and  arid 
plateaux  of  Ecuador. 

The  easiest  and  shortest  transcontinental  route  which  could  be 
opened  between  Patagonia  and  Colombia  would  be  from  a  port  in  north- 
west Ecuador,  from  which  the  Andean  tableland  could  be  reached  by 
rising  to  7300  feet  above  sea-level,  and  thence,  through  the  eastern  chain 
of  mountains,  descend  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Iga  branch  of 
the  Amazon.  Crevaux  ascended  the  19a,  day  and  night,  in  a  steamer 
drawing  6  feet  of  water  to  Ouemby,  and  did  not  find  a  single  rapid. 
Cuemby  is  800  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  only  200  miles 
distant  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  understand  what  important  advantages  would  be  gained  by  the 
ojiening  of  such  an  interoceanic  highway.  It  seems  to  be  too  far  north  to 
be  of  any  great  value  to  the  commercial  development  of  South  America. 

The  idea  of  a  transcontinental  avenue,  crossing  from  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  any  of  the  navigable  branches  of  the  river  Orinoco,  may 
be  dismissed  as  impracticable:  the  Occidental,  Central,  and  Oriental 
mountain  chains  of  Colombia,  with  their  deep  intervening  gorges, 
would  always  have  to  be  crossed  at  a  right  angle,  and  the  descent  of 
the  storm-worried  slope  of  the  Andes  to  a  point  on  some  affluent  of  the 
Orinoco,  within  reach  of  the  Atlantic  by  craft  of  reasonable  size,  would 
be  an  engineering  and  financial  operation  as  gigantic  as  it  would  be 
unproductive. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  region  of  the  Western  con- 
tinent, so  far  as  geography  is  concerned — Panam4,  Costa  Bica,  and 
Nicaragua,  which  once  formed  part  of  a  vast  archipelago,  where,  wind- 
ing among  its  islands,  the  Caribbean  sea  connected  with  the  Pacific 
ocean.  This  region  is  now  scored  by  numberless  torrential  rivers,  and 
is  everywhere  covered  by  thick  tropical  forests,  fallen  trees,  thorny 
vines,  and  dense,  tangled  jungle  hiding  vast  and  pestiferous  swamps 
among  the  mountain  ridges  and  chaos  of  highlands  and  hills.  From 
the  Andes,  north-west,  as  fiur  as  Puertobelo,  low  sierras,  from  500  to 
2700  feet  high,  border  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  break  down  a  little  later 
at  the  Chagres  river  along  the  line  of  the  projected  Panami  canal. 
Here  the  summit  between  the  two  oceans  is  only  about  300  feet  eleva- 
tion above  sea-level ;  but  thence  towards,  and  pushing  into,  Costa  Bica 
the  country  gradually  rises  again,  filling  the  isthmus  with  complex 
mountain  masses  having  a  maximum  height  of  7000  feet.    West  of 
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Montijo  bay,  a  massive  counterfort  forms  the  peninsnla  of  Azuero,  with 
headlands  rising  to  3000  feet.  From  the  northern  slope  of  the  state 
of  Panamd,  149  short  rivers  empty  into  the  Atlantic,  and,  from  the 
southern  one,  326  flow  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Across  Costa  Eica,  between  its  northern  volcanic  section  of  moun- 
tains and  the  more  regular  Talamanca  range,  which  extends  to 
the  isthmus  of  Fanamd,  is  a  depression  (about  20  miles  broad  from 
9°  40'  to  lO""  N.  lat.)  a  little  less  than  5000  feet  altitude  at  the  water- 
parting.  Eastward  from  this,  the  tumultuous  river  Beventazon  flows 
to  the  Atlantic  through  a  deeply  eroded  valley,  up  which  the 
Oosta  Eica  railway  climbs;  and  westward  to  the  Pacific,  flows  the 
little  river  Pirris.  Bounding  the  depression  on  the  south,  the  Chirripo 
Grande  mountains  send  off  two  immense  flanking  counterforts,  one 
to  the  Atlantic,  one  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  transverse,  lofty, 
precipitous  barrier  almost  forbids  communication  between  the  northern 
and  southern  halves  of  Costa  Eica,  both  of  which  present  lines  of 
mountain  masses  instead  of  serrated  crests,  which  rise  at  times  to 
above  11,000  feet  altitude.  In  the  northern  section  are  the  twin 
volcanoes  of  Turialba,  11,017  feet,  and  Irazu  11,200;  then  come  the 
volcanic  masses  of  Barba,  9335,  and  Poas,  8675  feet,  and  thence  the 
irregular,  broad,  and  volcano-dotted  chain,  about  60  geographical  miles 
long,  extending  north-west  and  gradually  breaking  down  until  lost 
at  the  river  Sapoa,  one  of  the  boundaries  between  Costa  Eica  and 
Nicaragua.  This  chain  is  of  eruptive  origin,  basalts  and  traohites 
predominating ;  but  extensive  sedimentary  rocks  are  found  on  its  slopes, 
as  well  as  vast  loose  deposits  of  boulders,  clay,  earth,  and  volcanic 
material,  the  whole  generally  saturated  with  water,  and  sometimes 
sliding  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  dihris  into  the  valleys.  In  fact, 
I  have  seen  cases  where  a  whole  mountain  seemed  to  be  moving,  and 
as  uncertain  in  its  stability  as  a  sponge.  Against  the  north-eastern 
slopes  of  Turialba,  Irazu,  Barba,  and  Poas,  the  north-east  rain-laden 
trade  winds  beat  with  relentless  force.  To  quote  from  my  "Costa 
Eica,"*  ^'I  rode  from  San  Jos6  across  the  pass,  between  Irazd  and 
Barba,  nearly  to  Carillo.  The  ride  to  the  summit  was  easy,  but  rarely 
in  the  Andes  have  I  seen  such  perpendicular,  dark,  and  profound  gorges 
as  I  found  carved  out  by  the  storms  on  the  northern  slope  of  Irazu. 
Although  the  mountain  range  behind  me  had  evidently  been  uplifted, 
and  numerous  volcanoes  had  piled  their  dibris  high  above  the  general 
level,  to  these  were  due  in  part  the  vast  inclined  plain  before  me, 
which,  with  a  very  low  ridge  between  the  rivers  Frio  and  San  Carlos, 
pushes  northward  to  form  the  dam  which  holds  Lake  Nicaragtia  in  its 
present  place,  at  a  mean  elevation  of  105  feet  above  the  sea."  Among 
the  Nicaragua  foothills,  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  plain,  runs  the  San 
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Juan  river,  whioh  is  the  drainage  outlet  of  the  lake ;  and  among  the 
streams  which  contribute  to  the  volume  of  the  San  Juan  are  the 
Sarapiqui  and  San  Carlos,  fed  from  the  slopes  of  Irazii,  Barba,  and 
Poa&  I  have  seen  the  Chagres  in  flood,  but  doubt  if  it  can  match  the 
Sarapiqui,  which,  from  a  gentle  river,  becomes  a  deep  and  mighty  torrent, 
in  a  few  hours,  when  swollen  from  the  storm  waters  of  the  mountains. 
Then  it  seems  irresistible;  it  picks  up  boulders  of  a  quarter  of  a 
ton  weight  and  whirls  them  along  in  its  current  as  if  they  were  little 
pebbles,  at  times  tossing  them  over  its  banks  to  the  right  and  left. 

^  One  of  the  affluents  of  the  Sarapiqui,  the  Amarillo  branch  of  the 
Sudo  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Tore  Amarillo),  which  I  forded 
between  Guapiles  and  Carillo,  has  made  wild  work  over  a  breadth  of 
from  5  to  6  miles  of  country,  leaving  a  black,  boulder-covered  track  to 
mark  every  change  of  its  erratic  moods.  Where  I  crossed  it,  the 
boulders  were  strewed,  for  half  a  mile  in  width,  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons.  No  wonder,  when  the  river  brings  its  artillery  into 
action,  the  cannonade  may  be  heard  for  miles."  The  plain  crossed  by 
the  Sarapiqui  has  taken  the  place  of  part  of  the  great  strait  which  once 
connected  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters,  probably  joining  the  latter 
near  Brito  as  well  as  through  the  depression  occupied  by  Lakes  Nicaragua 
and  Managua.  Here  we  have  the  lowest  break  in  the  Andean  Bocky 
mountain  chain  between  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  Arctic  sea. 
It  is  153  feet  above  sea-level,  and  here  is  one  of  the  routes  available  for 
the  remarriage  of  the  oceans. 

The  isthmus  of  Panamd,  together  with  the  coast  to  the  east  as  far  as 
the  Cabo  de  Vela,  was  originally  called  Castilla  del  Oro.  Oviedo  y 
Yaldez  estimated  its  Indian  population  at  2,000,000,  when  Pedrarias 
D&vila  was  named  Captain-Greneral  and  Grovemor  of  the  province,  in 
1513,  and  commenced  his  career  of  human  slaughter.  The  first  town 
there  was  founded  by  the  famous  pilot  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  after  the  loss 
of  his  two  ships.  Between  the  gulf  of  Uraba  (or  Darien)  and  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  we  have  the  region  of  the  New  World  which, 
during  the  first  third  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  field  of  search 
for  the  strait  which  was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  and  which,  could  it  be  found,  promised  to  make  the 
monarchs  of  Spain  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  Orient.  Hence  the 
crown  constantly  urged  its  adventurers  to  discover  it,  and  these,  re 
gardless  of  life  and  treasure,  and  despite  hardships  which  tested  even 
the  courage  and  fibre  of  sach  men  as  the  Spanish  conquistadores,  per- 
sistently pushed  their  explorations  into  every  inlet,  estuary,  and  river, 
and  through  every  gap  in  the  forest-covered  hills  and  mountains  of  the 
stubborn  barrier  of  land  which  stood  athwart  the  ambition  of  their 
sovereign.  The  first  thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  far 
as  the  region  in  question  is  concerned,  may  be  called  the  Period  of 
Exploration,  dedicated  principally  to  the  discovery  of  the  "secret  of 
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the  strait."  One  of  the  first  expeditions  was  sent,  in  1516,  from  the 
Facifio  side  of  the  isthmus.  It  found  a  large  gulf  to  the  north-west  of 
Panamd,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  San  Lucar.  The  Ohinohires  Indians 
there  gave  the  explorers  to  understand  that  further  north  there  was  a 
oommunioation  between  the  two  ooeans  through  a  great  interior  lake. 
This  information  was  allowed  to  sleep  until  after  the  conquest  of  Mexioo 
by  Cortes,  who,  in  oommon  with  Pedrarias  Ddyila,  reeeived  ui^nt 
orders  from  the  Spanish  government,  in  1521,  ''to  discover  the  secret 
of  the  strait."  At  this  time.  Oil  Gon^&lez  de  Avila,  by  virtue  of  a 
"  capituladon  "  made  with  Charles  Y.,  arrived  at  Panamd  with  authority 
to  discover  a  certain  extent  of  country  to  the  north-west  of  that  isthmus. 
He  sailed  with  an  expedition,  in  January,  1521,  for  that  purpose.  In 
his  memorial  to  his  Catholic  Majesty,*  de  Avila  says  he  ''has  dis- 
covered so  great  a  thing  as  the  Mar  dtdce,  and  from  it,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring lands,  he  trusts  in  Ood  our  Lord,  and  the  good  fortune  of  your 
Majesty,  to  send  to  your  Majesty  an  amount  of  gold  sufficiently  gpreat 
to  bring  to  the  service  of  God  our  Lord  all  the  infidels  of  Asia  and 
Africa." 

The  Indian  name  of  the  great  Mar  dtUce  was  Cooibolca;  but  the 
Spaniards  called  it  Nicaraoagua  in  honour  of  the  chief  Nicarao,  who 
ruled  the  district.  De  Avila  learned  that  the  lake  had  a  communication 
with  the  north  sea,  but  that  it  was  cut  off  from  the  south  sea  by  the 
coast  belt  of  land.  He  was  told  that  there  was  another  lake  north- 
west of  Lake  Nicaragua,  called  Xolotlan  (now  Managua),  which  con- 
nected with  it,  and  when  afterwards  he  entered  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Chorotega,  which  he  named  Fonseca,  in  honour  of  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,  the  information  given  him  by  the  Indians  led 
him  to  believe  that  Lake  Managua  had  an  outlet  into  that  bay.  For 
more  than  a  century,  the  Spanish  maps  and  descriptions  made  the  great 
lake  of  Nicaragua  empty  into  the  comparatively  insignificant  Managua. 
Certain  that  he  had  discovered  the  "  secret  of  the  strait,"  De  Avila 
hurried  back  to  Panamd.  The  account  of  his  explorations  awoke  all 
the  ambition  and  worst  passions  of  the  astute  and  cruel  octogenarian 
Captain-General  Pedrarias  D&vila,  resulting  in  the  turning  of  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras  into  a  shambles  for  several  years,  with  plenty  of  blood- 
shed among  the  followers  of  rival  conquistadores  who  held  conflicting 
powers  from  the  Spanish  crown,  each  determined  to  control  the  region 
which  might  become  the  transit  route  between  Europe  and  the  Indies. 
In  1527,  Diego  Lopez  Salcedo,  a  vain,  arrogant  man,  was  in  command 
of  Nicaragua,  with  rojal  instructions  to  found  a  city  near  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  "  because  his  Majesty  desires  that  the  river  be  explored,  and 
that  it  be  ascertained  if  it  be  navigable  to  the  sea,  and  if  it  will  give 


*  See '  Goleooion  de  Doonmentos  para  la  Historia  de  Costa  Bica,*  por  Hernandez, 
vol.  iv.  Doo.  1.  from  ArchiTO  Gteneral  de  Indias. 
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passage  between  the  two  oceans."  According  to  the  royal  will,  thus 
expressed,  Salcedo,  in  1527,  instmcted  Qabriel  de  Bojas  to  discover  the 
drainage  canal  (the  desaguadero)  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  the  service  of  Gtod  was  secondary  to  the  acquisition  of  treasure 
in  the  mind  of  the  avaricious  governor.  He  says  in  his  instructions,* 
^  At  present  I  am  informed,  and  it  is  held  to  be  true,  that  towards 
the  north  sea,  by  the  way  of  the  de$€tguadero  of  the  Iciguna  of  the  city 
of  Chranada,  there  are  large  towns,  riches  in  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and 
other  things ;  and  as  it  is  well  for  the  service  of  Qod  and  of  his  Majesty, 
and  good  for  said  inhabitants  and  people  of  those  parts  and  natives  of 
the  land  that  an  end  be  put  to  those  secrets,"  eta  Bojas  organized  his 
expedition  when,  in  1528,  Pedrarias  D4vila  superseded  Salcedo,  and  soon 
after  named  Martin  Estete  to  carry  out  the  desired  exploration.  The 
latter,  according  to  Herrera,  took  his  expedition  overland  to  Nombre 
de  Dioe ;  but  Levy,  in  his  work  on  Nicaragua,  says,  without  stating 
his  authority,  that  Estete  partiaUy  descended  the  desagtiadero,  and 
named  it  the  San  Juan  river.  It  was  so  dry  that  he  could  not  pass 
the  rapids.  At  the  death  of  Pedrarias  D&vila,  in  1531,  Bodrigo  de 
Contreras  was  Gtovemor  of  Nicaragua.  He  gave  to  Captains  Diego 
Machuca  de  Qua^o  and  Alonzo  Oalero  the  command  of  an  expedition, 
about  1534,  to  explore  the  river  San  Juan.  According  to  documents 
in  the  Archive  General  de  Indias,  these  captains  made  several  voyages 
to  examine  the  San  Juan,  in  large  craft  built  for  the  purpose  on  Lake 
Nicaragua,  and  up  to  1539  they  had  made  several  voyages  to  Nombre 
de  Dioe  by  the  way  of  the  San  Juan  river.t 

In  1540,  Gomayagua,  in  Honduras,  was  founded  halfway  between 
the  two  oceans,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  communication  between  Puerto 
Caballoe,  now  Puerto  Cortes  (founded  by  Cortes),  and  the  great  bay  of 
Fonseca.  It  was  believed  that  this  route  for  Spanish  trade  with  South 
America  woxQd  prove  healthier  and  better  than  that  of  Panamd,  which 
was  declared  by  many  conquistadores  to  be  the  "  sepulchre  of  the  living." 
In  1556,  Juan  Graroia  de  Hermosilla  pressed  this  route  upon  the  king 
as  the  result  of  his  examination  of  it,  under  royal  instructions,  in  1554. 
His  recommendations  were  supported  by  several  eminent  Spaniards, 
including  the  cosmographer  Gutierrez.  But  it  was  all  without  result, 
and  the  effort  of  Felipe  de  Aninon  to  revive  the  idea  in  a  memorial  to 
the  king,  in  1565,  was  eqxially  fatile,  as  was  also  that  of  Gkurda  de 
PalacioB  in  1578.  In  1586,  a  celebrated  Italian  engineer,  Antonelli, 
was  sent  to  survey  the  route,  and,  with  his  companion  Tejada,  made  a 
£itvourable  report  upon  it  in  1591.  The  opposition,  however,  from 
various  sources,  became  too  great,  and  the  road  was  never  opened, 


*  *  Coleooion  de  Doonmentos  Ineditoe/  yol.  siv.    Archiyo  de  Indias. 
t  See  Archiyo  de  Indias,  Simancas,   quoted    by  Peralta  in    his  *Cobta  Bica 
Kicaragna  j  Panamii/ 
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although  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  many  respeots  it  offered 
advantages  superior  to  those  of  Panamd.  The  distanoe  between 
Puerto  Cortes  and  the  bay  of  Fonseoa,  on  the  line  of  the  surreyed 
road,  is  about  200  miles,  and  the  summit  elevation  400  feet  above 
sea-level.* 

The  great  Cortes,  facile  princept  among  the  conquistadores,  sent 
several  expeditions  in  quest  of  the  "stxait,"  the  "secret"  of  which  the 
Crown  so  persistently  urged  its  captains-general  to  discover.  Scarcely 
had  he  obtained  control  of  Central  Mexico,  than,  with  methodical  and 
comprehensive  genius,  he  first  verified  the  existence  of  the  South  sea, 
and  in  his  third  letter  to  the  Emperor,  dated  Cnyoacan,  May  15,  1522,t 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  success  in  this  regard.  In  his  fourth  letter, 
October  15, 1524,  he  says  that  he  has  sent  Cristobal  Dolid  '*to  colonize 
the  point  or  cape  of  Hibueras"  (Honduras)  "sixty  leagues  east  of  the 
bay  of  ABcencion  to  the  windward  of  Yucatan,  the  coast  above  Tierra 
Firme  towards  Darien,  from  the  fact  I  have  much  information  that 
the  land  is  very  rich,  as  well  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many  pilots,  by 
that  bay  a  strait  leads  to  the  other  sea,  which  is  the  thing  which 
I,  in  this  world,  desire  most  to  hit  upon."  The  activity  of  Cortes 
as  a  geographical  explorer  was  remarkable;  with  tireless  eflEbrts, 
he  at  this  time  fitted  out  no  less  than  three  expeditions,  and  all  from 
his  own  private  resources — one  in  Honduras,  one  "to  examine  the 
whole  coast  of  the  bay  of  Asuncion  in  search  of  the  strait  believed  to 
exist  there,"  and  the  third  for  Guatemala.  It  is  evident  that  his 
masterful  mind  never  rested  in  the  search  for  geographical  knowledge 
regarding  every  part  of  the  New  World,  and  that  even  the  Atlantic 
coast-line  of  Nortii  America  was  probably  known  to  him  before  its  out- 
line became  known  in  Europe  in  July,  1524,  as  the  result  of  Yerrazano's 
voyage ;  for  he  searched  for  the  coveted  "  strait "  "  from  the  coast  of 
Florida  to  the  hacallaos*' — ^the  cod-fisheries.  In  1524  he  says,  "Thus 
I  think  of  sending  the  vessels  which  I  have  had  built  in  the  South  sea, 
which,  if  it  please  God,  will  sail  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  July  of 
this  year,  by  the  same  coast  southward  in  search  of  said  strait ;  for  if 
it  exist  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  either  those  going  south  or  of 
the  others  by  the  North  sea ;  because  those  of  the  South  will  follow 
the  coast  until  they  find  said  strait,  or  until  the  land  reaches  that 
discovered  by  Magellan;  and  the  others  of  the  North,  as  I  have  said, 
until  it  joins  the  bcicallaoa.  Thus,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  secret 
cannot  fail  to  be  known." 

"  A  knowledge  of  the  Atlantic  coast-line  of  North  America  must 
have  closely  followed  on  the  discovery  of  Florida.    There  can  be  no 


♦  '  Honduras,  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Statistical.'    By  K.  G.  Squier. 
t  '  Cartas  del  famoso  Conquistador  Hernan  Cortes,  al  Emperador,  Carlos  Qointo.' 
Mexico,  1870. 
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donbt  that  in  these  early  years  many  voyages  were  made  to  the  shores 
of  the  New  World  of  whioh  no  record  remains,  .  .  .  these  were  under- 
taken in  searoh  of  the  strait  leading,  by  a  western  passage,  to  the 
Indian  ooean,  which  had  been  sought  ever  sinoe  Colnmbns  reached  the 
great  barrier  of  the  American  shore."  * 

In  practice  it  has  been  foond  that  Panamd  offers  a  better  crossing 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  than  any  other  point.  It  was 
the  route  used  by  Spain,  up  to  1726,  for  her  flota  and  galeon  trade  with 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Her  fleets,  after  leaving  Cartagena, 
proceeded  to  Puertobelo,  near  the  present  port  of  Colon,  and  their 
cargoes  were  then  carried  across  the  isthmus.  The  road  was  a  rude 
one,  but  by  dint  of  slave  labour  and  much  sacrifice  of  life,  it  was  made 
serviceable  to  the  extent  demanded  by  the  limited  commerce  of  the 
times. 

When  swarms  of  buccaneers  had  made  the  voyages  of  Spanish  ships 
to  and  from  Cartagena  extremely  dangerous,  and  an  English  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Vernon,  had,  in  1740,  pounded  Cartagena  and  Puertobelo  to 
pieces,  Spain  almost  entirely  abandoned  this  highway  to  Peru  in  favour 
of  the  one  by  Cape  Horn,  which  Le  Maire  and  Schouten  had  demonstrated 
to  be  practicable.  The  treasure-hunter  changed  his  route,  and  Panamd 
was  left  in  comparative  rest,  until  about  a  century  later  it  found  itself 
on  the  line  of  quickest  transit  between  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  territory  of  California,  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  Mexico,  under  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  Again  the 
thirst  for  gold  drove  humanity  and  merchandise  in  an  almost  ceaseless 
stream  over  the  old  Spanish  road  across  the  isthmus  of  Panami ;  but 
this  time  the  current  was  Anglo-Saxon — the  Spanish  one  had  been 
completely  diverted,  and  conflned,  in  the  New  World,  to  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Bico.  Meanwhile,  the  long  period  of  exploration  had  demonstrated 
that  the  only  way  to  correct  the  blunder  of  nature  was  to  unite  the 
oceans  by  a  ship-canal,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  problem  has  been 
where  to  cut  it.  Almost  numberless  expeditions  have  been  despatched 
to  study  it,  and,  from  the  Atrato  river  to  Tehiiantepec,  many  routes 
have  been  surveyed  by  able  engineers.  Whoever  casts  his  eyes  upon 
a  map  of  the  narrow  barrier  joining  North  and  South  America, 
instinctively  projects  a  canal  across  it.  Thos  it  is  Yasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa,  the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  no  one  else,  to  whom 
the  honour  should  be  given  of  being  the  original  projector  of  a  Panam4 
maritime  canaL  It  was  Cortes  who  first  called  attention  to  the  geo- 
graphical advantages  possessed  by  the  isthmus  of  Teh^antepec,  and, 
after  abandoning  all  hope  of  discovering  the  **  secret  of  the  strait,"  he 
wrote,  in   his  fifth  letter  to  Charles  V.,  1526,  "as  no  strait  can  be 


*  E.  J.  Payne,  in  hu  *  History  of  the  New  World  called  America.' 
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disooTered,  I  think  of  makiDg  a  road  by  this  way  for  the  Spioe  islands." 
Here  the  Emperor  conceded  to  him  the  vast  estates,  of  about  300  square 
miles,  still  known  as  the  Marquesanas,  while  another  part  of  his  Marquis- 
ate  comprised  the  town  of  Tehiiantepec  and  the  harbours  of  Zaoatula 
aud  Aoapuloo.  He  thus  controlled  the  best  points  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  New  Spain  for  communication  with  the  Indies.  Aoapuloo,  during 
the  colonial  period,  became  the  galeon  port  for  the  Spanish  trade  with 
the  Philippines. 

Since  the  days  of  Cortes,  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo  has  been  con- 
sidered a  probable  interooeanic  route,  and  in  1814,  according  to  Jos^  de 
Garay,  the  Spanish  government,  in  view  of  the  various  reports,  autho- 
rized the  cutting  of  a  canal  there  in  preference  to  Nicaragua  or  Panam4. 
After  the  independence  of  Mexico,  the  government  of  Mexico  gave  de 
Graray  a  privilege  to  open  communications  '*  by  canal  or  railway  "  across 
Teh^ntepec,  but  it  lapsed.  Since  then,  nearly  a  dozsen  fruitless  con- 
cessions have  been  granted  with  the  same  object  in  view,  until,  tired  of 
giving  them,  Mexico  unwisely  built  the  existing  railway  for  government 
account.  The  line  is  192  miles  long  from  port  to  port,  and  its  summit 
height  886  feet  above  sea-level.  The  enterprise  was  of  great  commercial 
importance  until  the  restless  wave  of  humanity  commenced  to  chase 
railways  across  the  continent  further  to  the  north;  but  once  these 
reached  the  Pacific  coast,  the  geographical  advantages  of  Central 
America  were  flanked,  and  Tehuantepeo,  like  Panama,  became  of  little 
consequence  in  the  world's  trade. 

Bail  way  communication  across  Costa  Bica  will  xQtimately  be  opened. 
The  English  company's  line  extends  from  Port  Limon,  on  the  Caribbean 
sea,  to  Alajuela  vid  the  capital  San  Jo£e,  which  is  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
From  Limon  to  the  latter  city  it  is  103  miles,  and  the  summit  height, 
at  the  ninety-second  mile,  is  5102  feet  above  sea-leveL  The  govern- 
ment is  now  building  a  line  from  San  Joee  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  when 
completed,  it  will  form  part  of  an  interooeanic  route,  of  but  little  value 
for  through  trade. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  on  the  same  day  that  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  signed,  February  2,  1848,  ceding  California 
to  the  United  States,  gold  was  discovered  at  Sutter's  mill,  40  miles  from 
Sacramento.  The  news  crosEcd  the  continent,  and  reached  New  York 
in  November  of  the  same  year.  Then  commenced  the  rush  for  the 
west  coast  of  North  America.  The  story  of  the  birth  of  empire  in 
California  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  grand  old  pioneer.  Captain 
Sutter  himself,  who  died  a  penniless  wanderer.  Thousands  of 
fortune-hunters  embarked  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  America  in  rapid 
succession;  some  of  them  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  others 
Nicaragua,  and  many  found  their  way  to  the  goldfields  by  rounding 
Cape  Horn.  It  was  a  recrudescence  of  the  old  Spanish  gold-fever, 
during  the  delirium  of  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  crowds  of 
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adventarers  traverse  1  the  same  interoceanic  barrier  in  quest  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  direot  journey  across  the  continent,  in  1848, 
could  only  be  made  along  trails  constantly  threatened  by  indians. 
Hence  fever-stricken  Panam4  became  the  great  highway,  although  for  a 
time  partly  rivalled  by  the  route  of  the  San  Juan  river  and  Nicaragua, 
until  the  demands  of  travel  and  commerce  called  the  Panamd  railway 
into  existence.  This  was  the  first  interoceanic  railway  ever  bailt.  It  is 
47^  miles  long,  was  commenced  in  1850,  and  the  first  locomotive  passed 
over  it  from  ocean  to  ocean  January  28,  1855.  Its  construction  accen- 
tuated the  importance  of  an  interoceanic  canal,  and  the  right  to  cut  this 
was  included  in  the  railway  concession  from  Colombia. 

The  original  Spanish  road  from  Nombre  de  Dios  to  the  south  side  of 
the  isthmus,  18  leagues  of  misery  and  curses,  was  much  improved  by  a 
change  which,  by  the  way  of  the  river  Chagres,  brought  the  journey 
more  within  the  limits  of  human  endurance  and  Christian  fortitude. 
How  painful  it  was  to  man  and  beast  in  Spanish  times  is  shown  by 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  goods,  which,  according  to  the  memorial 
of  Diego  de  Mercado  to  Philip  HI.  (1620),*  was,  "  from  Puertobelo  to 
Panam&,  for  ordinary  merchandise,  $25  to  $30  of  assayed  silver  for 
every  200  lbs./'  say  from  £55  to  £65  per  ton.  It  is  evident  that, 
under  such  conditions,  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  except  to  an  ex- 
tremely limited  extent ;  hence,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
Panami  railway  came  to  the  relief  of  man  and  brute  as  they  struggled 
to  the  death  in  the  floods,  swamps,  mud,  tropical  rains,  and  scorching 
sunshine,  across  the  pestilential  isthmus  to  meet  the  heartless  require- 
ments of  trade.  An  iron  track  and  the  modem  locomotive  solved  the 
transit  problem  for  a  time ;  but  no  one  then  realized  that,  further  to 
the  north,  the  locomotive  was  destined  to  outflank  a  merely  geographi- 
cal position,  and  largely  destroy  the  value  which  nature  had  apparently 
given  to  it.  So  far  as  trade  routes  were  then  concerned,  Panam4  was 
strategic  to  the  highest  degree,  and  why  should  it  not  remain  so? 
Nations,  since  the  days  when  the  merchants  of  the  Euphrates  wrote 
their  bills  on  terra-cotta  plaques,  had  seized  on  the  most  commanding 
geographical  points  for  political  and  commercial  control,  but  these 
could  alone  be  made  valuable  in  connection  with  means  of  transportation, 
which  were  the  sailing  ship,  horse,  ass,  camel,  ox,  elephant,  and  llama. 
Six  thousand  years  of  experience  with  them  cause  us,  with  a  species 
of  atavism,  to  cling  to  them  at  times,  and  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
locomotive  and  steamship  make  geographical  advantages  of  secondary 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  trade  routes.  Were  overland  trans- 
portation still  carried  on  by  ancient  methods,  an  interoceanic  canal 


*  *£1  Caoftl  Interooeanioo  de  Nicaragua  y  Costa  Bioa  en  1620  j  en  1887.'    By 
Manuel  M.  de  Peralta. 
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across  Fanamd  or  Nioaragna  would  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  we  might  safely  follow  the  lead  of  Charles  Y., 
and  the  kings  who  succeeded  him,  in  the  effort  to  break  through  the 
barrier  which  divides  the  oceans. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  success  of  the  Suez  canal  is  a  proof 
that  one  at  Panam4  will  be  equally  successful.  A  canal,  to  unite  the 
Mediterranean  and  Bed  seas,  is  first  cut  by  the  engineers  of  Bameees 
II. ;  afterwards,  choked  with  sands,  it  is  reopened  by  Pharaoh  Necho, 
and  utilized  by  his  great  fleets ;  again  it  is  buried  by  the  desert,  and, 
after  a  lapse  of  centuries,  the  Persians,  under  Darius  Hystaspes,  make  a 
fruitless  effort  to  restore  the  waterway.  The  desert  remains  the  master, 
until  the  great  Frenchman,  Lesseps,  appears,  and,  delving  beneath  the 
forgetftdness  of  nearly  twenty-five  centuries,  with  the  aid  of  French 
capital  and  Egyptian  forced  labour,  restores  the  connection  between  the 
two  seas,  and  gives  us  the  modem  Suez  canal,  now  active  with  the 
commerce  of  the  world ;  not  carried  in  the  little  craft  of  the  Pharaohs, 
but  in  that  gigantic  compendium  of  all  civilization,  the  modem 
steamship. 

If  Lesseps  could  accomplish  such  marvellous  results  in  the  East, 
why  not  in  the  West,  influenced  and  urged  on  by  the  financial  enthu- 
siasm created  by  the  success  of  Suez?  If  Suez  gave  such  excellent 
returns  upon  its  capitalization,  why  should  not  Panami,  ''similarly 
situated,"  do  the  same  ?  What  mattered  if  the  new  project  involved,  not 
the  cutting  of  a  canal  through  a  level  desert  in  the  temperate  zone,  but 
through  a  tropical,  inhospitable  mountainous  region,  saturated  by  a 
yearly  rainfall  of  10  feet? 

And  thus  the  work  was  undertaken,  and  the  engineers  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  if  not  of  other  countries,  looked  on  astounded  at 
the  gaieU  de  cceur  with  which  the  assault  was  delivered.  From  the 
ruins  of  the  undertaking  ''  The  New  Panam4  Canal  Company  "  emerged, 
October  20,  1894,  to  spend  such  moneys  as  coxQd  be  saved  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  old  one,*  and  to  demonstrate,  by  thorough  engineering 
studies  and  continuation  of  the  work,  that  the  enterprise  is  feasible, 
but  on  the  basis  of  a  canal  with  locks,  in  substitution  of  the  original 
project  of  a  canal  at  sea-level  throughout. 

In  a  publication  of  the  new  Panam4  Canal  Company  of  1899,  they 
say,  ''The  work  was  commenced  in  1881.  After  employing  two  or 
three  years  in  making  more  careful  and  thorough  surveys,  and  in  pre- 
paratory work^  the  real  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  began  to  be  under- 
stood. ...  It  must  be  recalled  that  there  had  been  great  want  of 


*  ^  The  old  Panama  Canal  Ompanj  and  the  Liquidator  raised  by  the  aale  of  stock 
and  bonds  the  sum  of  $246,706,432.  The  secnrities  issued  to  raise  this  money  bad  a 
par  ralae  of  $435,559,333.  There  had  been  excavated  about  72,000,000  cubic  yards 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  new  company"  (vide  *  Preliminary  Beport  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,'  November  30, 1900). 
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foreaight  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  this  explains 
the  grave  consequences  which  ensued.  .  .  .  The  expenditure  actually 
made  upon  the  isthmus  amounted  to  £31,300,000/' 

In  June,  1899,  the  United  States  Grovemment  appointed  a  com- 
mission of  eight  eminent  engineers,  under  the  presidency  of  Admiral 
Walker,  "  to  determine  the  most  feasible  and  practical  route  across 
the  American  isthmus  for  a  maritime  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans."  Thirty-one  working  parties  were  organized  and  sent 
into  the  field,  of  which  twenty  for  Nicaragua,  five  for  Panama,  and  six 
for  the  Darien  country. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  commission,  the  surveys  show  that 
the  Nicaragua  and  Panamd  routes  are  the  only  feasible  ones ;  but  it 
appears  that  the  concession  of  the  Panamd  Bailway  Company,  con- 
trolled by  the  New  Panamd  Canal  Company,  will  expire  August  16, 
1966,  and  should  the  latter  fail  to  comply  with  its  own  concession, 
which  entitles  it  to  the  usufruct  of  the  canal  until  October  31,  2009 
(always  providing  it  be  opened  to  traffic  by  October  31,  1910,  now  an 
impossibility),  it  will  have  to  fall  back  on  the  railroad  concession,  the 
canal,  at  the  termination  of  the  time  period,  becoming  the  property 
of  the  Colombian  Government,  without  compensation.  Other  vexatious 
conditions  environ  both  concessions.  To  add  to  the  complications,  the 
old  Panam4  Canal  Company  is  entitled  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  net 
earnings  of  the  new  company.  Laying  aside  the  questions  of  engi- 
neering, cost  of  works,  value  of  geographical  position,  and  the  diffi- 
culties incident  to  negotiating  with  the  old  and  new  canal  companies, 
the  United  States  would  hardly  be  justified  in  committing  itself  to  the 
Panam4  route  without  first  concluding  a  treaty  with  Colombia,  making 
the  canal  concession  perpetual,  especially  as  such  a  treaty  might  be 
negotiated  with  the  two  governments  controlling  the  proposed  Nica- 
ragua route. 

The  technical  features  of  the  rival  canal  routes  are  substantially 
as  follows  : —  * 

NiCABAGUA. — The  lake  has  an  area  of  about  3000  square  miles. 
There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  its  surface  is  sometimes  as  high  as 
110  feet  above  sea-level,  and  then  again  as  low  as  97.  It  is  separated 
from  the  Pacific  ocean  by  the  continental  divide,  from  12  to  30  miles 
wide,  with  a  summit  height  of  153  feet  above  sea-level.  It  discharges 
into  the  Caribbean  sea  through  the  San  Juan  river,  which  is  tortuous 
and  flows  through  a  hilly  country  in  its  upper  part.  The  distance 
from  the  lake  outlet  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  about  80  miles  in  an 
air  line,  but  about  120  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  The  annual 
rainfall  near  Greytown  sometimes  amounts  to  300  inches.    The  average 


*  *  Report  of  the  Litbrnian  Canal  Commission,  1899-1901/    55th  Congress,  Senate 
Document  54.    WaBliington,  1901.    Also  Preliminary  Beport,  November  30, 1900 
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is  probably  260  to  270.     In  the  drainage  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  the  yearly 
fall  is  about  65  inches.* 

The  total  length  of  the  canal  is — 

MUes. 
From  the  Caribbean  sea  to  the  lake,  including  about  28  miles  of  river  improve- 
ment and  about  17  not  requiring  impiovement         95*81 

Lake  crossing,  including  the  excavation  of  2873  miles  of  channel      70-51 

Crossing  of  continental  divide  to  Brito  on  the  Pacific     17*34 


Total  from  ocean  to  ocean 183-66 

Estimated  cost,  $189,864,062. 

A  ship  drawing  32J  feet  of  salt  water  will  draw  nearly  one  foot 
more  in  fresh  water,  and  require  for  safe  navigation  not  less  than  35 
feet  of  water  in  the  canal.     This  depth  is  therefore  fixed  as  the  minimum 
in  all  the  channels.     "The  broadest  battleship  afloat  is  the  Beffina 
Margherita,  recently  launched.  .  .  .  The  increase  in  the  beam  of  warships 
is  unmistakable ;  .  .  .  the  width  of  locks  is  therefore  fixed  at  80  feet, 
with  a  view  to  provide  for  some  further  increase."    The  largest  com- 
mercial ships  are  longer  than  the  largest  warships ;  therefore  tibe  length 
of  looks  is  fixed  at  740  feet.     The  bottom  width  of  the  canal  is  to  be 
160  feet.     That  of  Suez  is  now  115,  and  its  depth  27  feet  10  inches. 
Twin  locks  are  to  be  provided  in  every  case.     Lake  Nicaragua  will  be 
reached  from  the  Atlantic  side  with  one  lock  of  36-5  feet  lift,  two  of 
18*5  feet,  and  one  of  from  31  to  37  feet  lift.     The  descent  to  the  Pacific 
irom  the  lake  will  be  by  one  lock  of  22*5  to  28*5,  two  of  28-5,  and  one  of 
20-5  feet  lift  at  mean  high  water,  or  28-5  feet  at  mean  low  water.     By 
means  of  dams  and  regulating  works,  the  lake-level  is  to  be  held  within 
a  limit  of  6  feet  fluctuating  elevation,  or  from  104  to  110  feet  above 
mean    sea-level.     The  most  difficult    engineering  work  will  be  the 
Conchuda  dam,  estimated  to  require  four  years  to  build.     The  greatest 
depth  to  hard  rock  will  be  82  feet,  the  crest  of  the  dam  a^ve  its 
foundation  135  feet,  and  its  total  length  1271  feet,  with  foundations  on 
hard  rock  the  entire  distance.   There  are  heavy  cuttings  near  San  Carlos 
and  Tamborcito,  the  maximum  near  the  former  place  having  a  depth  of 
218  and  170  feet  "for  short  distances,  while  at  Tamborcito,  26  miles 
from  Greytown,  there  is  a  cut  297  feet  deep  for  a  distance,  at  the  base, 
of  3000  feet,  nearly  all  hard  rock."     Greytown  harbour,  once  excellent, 
is  now  silted  up  and  almost  obliterated.     It  is  proposed  to  excavate  it 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  35  feet,  the  area  to  be  protected  by  jetties,  "  and 
its  maintenance  will  require  an  extension  of  the  jetties  or  dredging,  or 
both."   An  artificial  harbour  has  also  to  be  constructed  at  Brito,  but  the 
maintenance  will  be  less  costly  than  the  one  at  the  Atlantic  entrance 
to  the  canaL 

♦  The  alignment  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Panama  canal.    The  sharpest  curve  is 
4045  feet,  and  the  total  curvature  2340  degrees. 
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Panama. — The  location  selected  by  the  oommission  is,  in  general, 
the  same  as  that  proposed  by  the  French  company.  The  total  length, 
from  36  feet  deep  in  the  Atlantic  to  the  same  depth  in  the  Pacific,  is 
49*09  miles;  bat  from  the  inner  end  of  the  harbour  of  Colon  to  the 
shore  end  of  the  Boca  channel  on  the  Pacific  side  it  is  42*3  miles,  of 
which  11  miles  will  be  in  the  broad  channel  of  the  artificial  lake  Bohio. 
The  alignment  is  exceptionally  good,  the  sharpest  curve  having  a 
radius  of  6232  feet,  except  one  of  3280  at  the  entrance  to  Colon 
harbour.  The  total  curvature  of  the  canal  is  771°.  From  the  inner 
end  of  the  harbour  at  Colon,  a  level  length  of  1442  miles  will  reach  the 
Bohio  double  flight  of  locks,  which  will  have  a  total  lift  of  82  feet 
at  the  minimum  level  of  the  proposed  Bohio  lake,  to  90  feet  at  its 
maximum,  or  41  to  45  feet  lift  at  each  lock.  There  are  to  be  four 
lock-chambers  in  all,  of  the  same  type  as  those  designed  for  Nicaragua. 
Their  estimated  cost,  including  excavation,  is  $11,567,275. 

In  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  at  Panamd,  a  problem  of  the 
first  magnitude  is  the  control  of  the  Chagres  river.  It  is  about  145 
miles  long,  with  a  drainage  area  of  875  square  miles.  It  flows  through 
a  mountainous  district  which  has  an  average  yearly  rainfall  of  about 
130  inches.  A  maximum  fall  of  0  inches  in  twelve  hours  has  been 
observed.  The  precipitous  slopes  of  the  valley  give  the  stream  a 
torrential  character.  It  rose  at  Gamboa,  in  December,  1891,  23  feet  in 
sixteen  hours.  It  is  the  formidable  obstacle  to  the  cutting  of  a  sea-level 
canal  as  originally  projected  by  Lesseps.  The  quantity  of  excavation 
required  for  such  a  canal  has  been  roughly  computed  at  266,228,000 
cubic  yards,  and  twenty  years  as  the  time  required  to  complete  it. 
Therefore,  although  physically  practicable,  it  has  been  rejected  in 
favour  of  a  canal  with  locks.  In  consequence,  the  Chagres  river  must 
be  impounded,  and  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  dam  at  Bohio  for  this 
purpose,  and  form  a  great  reservoir,  to  be  called  Lake  Bohio.  This 
will  have  a  normal  water  surface  of  38-5  square  miles,  increasing  to 
43  when  the  lake  reaches  its  maximum  level,  when  it  will  contain  over 
210,000,000  cubic  yards  of  water. 

The  Bohio  dam  will  be  the  most  important  work  of  art  on  the 
line,  and  its  foundations,  which  will  be  on  rock,  are  to  be  128  feet 
below  sea-level.  Its  length  will  be  2546  feet,  and  its  top  100  feet 
above  sea-level.  Therefore  the  total  height  of  the  dam,  from  founda- 
tion to  crest,  will  be  228  feet.  It  will  have  a  masonry  core  30  feet 
thick  at  and  below  —  30,  with  earth  faces  designed  to  have  mean  slopes 
of  one  vertical  to  three  horizontal,  broken  by  three  terraces,  each  6 
feet  wide.  It  is  probable  that  both  faces  will  be  heavily  riprapped 
with  the  rock  spoil  from  the  lock  excavation.  The  cost  of  the  dam  is 
estimated  at  $6,369,640,  a  higher  estimate  than  any  heretofore  made. 
Lake  Bohio  will  form  part  of  the  canal  itself  for  a  distance  of  12-68 
miles.     Ships  will  reach  it  by  the  flight  of  Bohio  locks  above  mentioned. 

No.  III.— Makch,  1902.  z 
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Leaving  the  lake,  the  celebrated  Culehra  cutting  is  entered ;  this  is 
7 '91  miles  long,  from  the  Obispo  goard-gates,  near  the  lake,  to  the 
Pedro  Miguel  locks,  by  which  the  descent  to  the  Pacific  ocean  will  be 
in  great  part  effected.  The  summit  of  the  cutting  is  about  5  miles 
distant  from  the  Obispo  gates,  where  the  bottom  of  the  canal  at  the 
axis  will  be  286  feet  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  Soft 
materials  on  top,  some  hard  rock  at  the  east  end,  2  miles  of  ordinary 
materials  at  the  western  end,  and  the  remainder  of  indurated  clay 
and  some  strata  and  dikes  of  hard  rock,  are  the  characteristics  of  this 
gigantic  excavation  of  43,237,200  cubic  yards,  which,  it  is  thought, 
will  require  eight  years  to  complete.  The  entire  cut  will  ho  lined 
with  masonry  walls  to  2  feet  above  high  water.  There  will  be  :i  bench 
38  feet  wide  on  either  side,  on  one  of  which  the  Panama  railway  will 
be  laid,  while  it  is  probable  that  a  service  track  will  occupy  the  other. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  6*02  miles  of  heavy  work  is  $41,940,480, 
and  of  the  7-91  miles,  $44,414,000,  including  the  upper  approach  to 
the  Pedro  Miguel  looks.  These  will  be  similar  to  the  Bohio  ones,  and 
will  have  an  aggregate  lift  of  from  54  to  62  feet.  A  level  of  1*33 
miles  will  extend  from  them  to  the  Miraflores  lock,  the  last  required 
to  reach  the  ocean,  and  which  will  have  a  lift  varying  from  18  feet 
at  high  tide  and  38  feet  of  mean  low  tide.  For  4*12  miles  beyond 
the  Miraflores  lock,  the  canal  goes  through  a  low  swampy  country  to 
a  point  called  La  Boca,  where  there  is  a  substantial  wharf,  and  from 
here  a  4*41 -mile  channel  will  be  excavated  to  the  6 -fathom  line  in 
Panamd.  bay. 

The  total  estimated  expenditure  required  to  complete  the  canal 
is,  including  20  per  cent,  contingencies,  $144,233,358.  The  value  of 
the  work  already  done  is  computed  at  $36,324,033,  which  includes 
$2,000,000  for  maps,  drawings,  and  records ;  but  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  adds  for  contingencies  "  to  cover  omissions  "  sufiScient  to 
make  the  total  $40,000,000. 

There  is  a  third  route  which  seems  to  again  be  seeking  favour,  and 
that  is  the  old  Darien  one,  known  as  the  San  Bias,  from  the  great  gulf 
of  that  name  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  isthmus.  It  is  supported  by  a 
strong  group  of  capitalists,  headed  by  Senator  Hanna,  whose  political 
power  is  well  known.  Under  the  able  scientific  guidance  of  General 
Edward  W.  Serrell,  one  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  in  the  United 
^ States,  they  seem  to  be  gaining  ground  at  Washington,  and,  possibly, 
may  yet  induce  Congress  to  seriously  consider  the  advantages  which 
they  claim  for  their  project.  "  The  length  of  canal  would  be  27  miles 
^nly,  in  a  straight  line,  and  cut  at  sea-level,  without  looks,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £22,000,000.  Twenty-three  miles  will  be  through 
a  low  flat  country,  and  the  other  four  a  gigantic  tunnel  through  the 
solid  rock  of  a  mountain  ridge,  about  1200  feet  high  at  its  summit," 
the  tunnel  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  largest  ships. 
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Some  rongli  examinations  were  made  of  this  route,  in  1870,  by  a 
United  States  expedition  under  Commander  Selfridge.  He  estimated 
tHe  length  of  the  required  tunnel  at  10  miles,  and  pronounced  it 
impraoticable.  The  length  of  the  canal  would  he  27  miles  from  ship 
navigation  ,on  the  Mandinga  river,  flowing  to  the  Atlantic,  to  ship 
navigation  on  the  Bajamo  river,  emptying  into  the  Pacific;  but  the 
width  of  the  isthmus  from  ocean  to  ocean  is  37  miles.  *'  In  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  great  gulf  of  San  Bias  is  an  inner  harbour  formed  by 
a  cirole  of  islands,  with  a  passage  a  mile  wide  leading  into  it,  capable 
of  holding  easily  all  the  shipping  that  an  immense  traffic  might  demand 
of  it.  This  harbour,  magnificent  for  all  purposes  required  as  the  great 
terminus  of  an  interoceauic  canal,  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  attract 
attention  to  this  portion  of  the  isthmus."  The  *  Preliminary  Beport  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission '  (1900)  says,  "  The  San  Bias  route 
extends  from  the  bay  of  that  name  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bayamo,  on  the 
Pacific;  it  has  been  advocated  as  the  shortest  line  between  the  two 
ocecms,  which  is  true.  The  most  complete  plan  .developed  involves  a 
tunnel  at  least  7  miles  long.  While  not  necessarily  impracticable,  such 
a  tunnel  would  be  very  objectionable,  and  would  render  the  line  inferior 
to  the  Panami  or  the  Nicaragua  location." 

Thus  the  doctors  disagree,  the  great  element  of  uncertainty  being 
the  tunnel.  If  this  be  only  4  or  6  miles  long,  is  not  San  Bias  the  best 
route? 

As  TO  Geographical  Position. — About  94  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  inhabit  countries  lying  north  of  the  latitude 
of  the  projected  Nicaragua  and  Panama  canals.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
show  that  any  large  proportion  of  the  southern  6  per  cent,  are 
commercially  interested  in  the  realization  of  either  project.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  isthmus  of  Panama  occupies  as  commanding 
a  trade  position  as  that  of  Snez;  but  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  Suez 
(30°)  cuts  through  or  runs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  densest  area  of 
population  of  our  globe.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  Asiatic  people,  at  the 
eastern  doorway  of  Suez,  are  constantl}'  exchanging  their  products  for 
those  of  Europe  lying  at  the  Mediterranean  entrance,  and  yet  the  ship- 
ping passing  along  this  very  ancient  highway  does  not  yet  reach  ten 
millions  of  net  tons  yearly. 

In  estimating  the  advantages  of  the  Nicaragua  or  the  Panama  canal 
to  the  general  trade  of  the  world,  the  following  tables  of  distances  seem 
important.  They  are  in  nautical  miles,  and  each  case  represents  the 
distance  which  a  full-powered  steamship  has  to  eail  from  her  port  of 
departure  to  her  destination.  It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  give  a 
irimilar  table  of  routes  taken  by  sailing  ehips,  for  they  will  probably  be 
very  little  uged  for  voyages  through  any  interoceanic  canal : — 
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Plymouth,  England,  to  PaDamii 

Xew  York  „  

New  Orleans  „  

Panama  to  Acapulco  

„        San  Francisco 

„        Esquimau         

„        Guayaquil         

Callao 

Iquique 

„        Valparaiso        

„        Punta  Arenas,  in  Straits  of  Magellan 

Tahiti 

Apia 

,,        Honolulu  


Ifilet. 
4580 
2021 
1420 
1437 
8277 
3840 
842 
1837 
1999 
2608 
3982 
4530 
5789 
4665 


Via  Straits  of  Magellan. 


To  Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

„  Montevideo 

„  Punta  Arenas    . 

.,  Valparaiso 

„  Iquique  ... 

„  Callao    ... 

„  Panamd  ... 

,,  San  Francisco   . 

,f  Esquimau 


From 

From 

New  York. 

Plymouth. 

4778 

5130 

5768 

6110 

7035 

7850 

8460 

8775 

9220 

9535 

9701 

10,016 

10,967 

11.282 

13,234 

13,549 

13,920 

14,235 

To  Asiatic  Coast  axd  Islands. 


From  San  Francisco  lo  Honolulu 
„  „  Yokohama 

Shanghai 
Hong  Hong 
Manila    ... 
Sydney    ... 
,.  ,,  Singapore 

Honolulu  to  Yokohama      

„  Hong  Kong 

„  Guam 

Guam  to  Manila      

Manila  to  Singapore  

Tahiti  to  Sydney     


Milen. 
2100 
453& 
5550 
6086 
6254 
6514 
7830 
3400 
49G1 
3337 
1506 
1886 
3800 


Distances  from  New  York  and  Pltmodth  via  Straits  op  Magellan  and  via 
Cape  op  Good  Hope. 


From      / 
New  York 


Yui 

Vid 

Straits. 

Cape. 

12,896 

12,670 

to  Melbourne 

12,693 

13,140 

„  Sydney 

11,413 

13J10 

„  Wellington 

16,815 

13,530 

„  Manila 

16,696 

12,150 

,,  Singapore 

17,132 

13,590 

„  Hong  Kong 

17,003 

14,340 

„  Shanghai 

16,281 

15,020 

„  Yokohama 

Via 

Straits. 
13,211 
13,008 
11,728 
17,130 
17,011 
17,447 
17,324 
16,599 


Viii 
Cdpe. 
11,870 
12.340 
12,910 
12,736 
11,350 
12,790 
13,540 
14,220 


from 
Plymouth. 
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Panama  Boftb  to  Coast  of  Asta  and  Islands  op  the  Pacific  Ocean  venua 
SoEz  Canal  Route. 


/:    v« 

Vid 

Vid 

FW        1 

PanamiS. 

Saez. 

Panamd. 

Sue*. 

I    10,016 

12,790 

to  Melbourne 

12,575 

10,670 

9,851 

13,320 

„  Sydney 

12,410 

11.200  ; 

From 

8,533 

14,230 

„  Wellington 

11,092 

12,110    1 

from 

New  York 

t    11,521 

11,556 

„  Manila 

14,080 

9,436 

Plymouth. 

12,915 

10,170 

„  Singapore 

15,474 

8.050 

'    11,603 

11,610 

„  Hong  Kong 

14,162 

9,490    , 

' 

!    11.726 

12,360 

„  Shanghai 
„  Yokohama 

14,285 

10,240 

10,086 

13,040 

12,645 

10,920 

Note. — All  of  the  above  difltaooes  are  taken  from  *  Tracks  for  Full-powered  Steam- 
vessels,  with  the  Shortest  Navigable  Distances  in  Nautical  Miles,'  published  by  the 
United  States  Hydrographic  Office,  1900,  and  from  the  Admiralty  chart  of  1888. 
Some  discrepancies  exist  between  them,  which  I  have  carefully  adjusted. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  primarj  reasoa  for  cutting  an  American 
maritime  canal  is  to  save  distance ;  therefore  no  objection  can  be  urged 
if  we  take  distance  as  the  basis  for  estimating  its  advantages  to  the 
commercial  world*  In  consequence,  it  appears  justifiable  to  eliminate 
from  its  influence  those  countries  the  ships  of  which  can  find  shorter 
routes  for  their  voyages  than  the  one  vid  Nicaragua  or  Panamd.  Having 
in  this  manner  reduced  the  area  from  which  the  canal  may  draw  its 
traffic,  we  may  then  roughly  estimate  what  part  of  the  trade  tonnage 
of  that  area  it  may  hope  to  obtain.  Thus  reasoning,  and  keeping 
in  view  the  above  distance  tables,  we  may  at  once  eliminate  the 
whole  inter-commercial  movement  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
The  distance  from  Plymouth  to  Singapore  by  Suez  is  7424  miles  less 
than  vid  Panamd,  and  1725  miles  less  to  Yokohama.  Indeed,  Plymouth 
is  745  miles  nearer  to  Shanghai  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Gtx>d  Hope  than 
by  a  Panamd  canal  route.  Thus  distance  says  that  for  the  inter-trade  ot 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  a  Panama  canal  will  be  useless.  Almost  the 
entire  tonnage  and  revenues  of  the  Suez  canal  are  derived  from  that 
trade.  Hence  to  estimate  the  probable  traffic  of  a  Nicaragua  or  a 
Panami  canal  at  several  million  tons,  simply  because  the  Suez  canal 
shows  about  ten  million  net  tons  of  shipping,  from  the  sources  indicated, 
does  not  appear  to  be  logical. 

We  may  further  eliminate  from  control  of  the  Panama  canal  all 
trade  between  Europe  and  Australia,  Sydney  being  about  12,410  miles 
distant  from  Plymouth  by  the  Panami  route,  and  11,200  by  Suez. 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  is  11,728  miles  vid  Straits  of  Magellan,  and 
only  636  miles  less  vid  Panamd — a  difference  which  would  be  cancelled 
by  the  canal  tolls. 

The  analysis,  thus  far,  seems  to  eliminate  from  the  influence  of  the 
Panam4  canal  the  whole  inter-trade  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  surface,  and  over  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  the  globe.     Our 
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iDquirj  is  thus  narrowed,  so  far  as  the  Old  World  is  concerned,  to  the 
attractions  which  an  American  canal  may  have  for  European  trade  with 
the  Pacific  side  of  the  Western  Continent.  In  this,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  the  canal  tolls  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  a  govern- 
ing factor. 

With  the  traffic  problem  limited,  we  may  now  proceed  to  study  the 
commercial  movement  of  the  west  coast  of  Sonth  and  North  America. 
Of  the  continental  drainage  of  the  former,  89  per  cent,  finds  its  way  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  6  per  cent,  to  the  Pacific,  5  per  cent,  being 
absorbed  by  the  thirsty  inter-Andean  section.  From  Panam4  to 
southern  Ecaador,  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Andes  is  a  dense,  almost 
impenetrable  jangle.  Then  commences  the  dry  desert,  which  extends 
to  33°  S.  lat.  The  height  of  the  Andean  passes*  forbids  their  becoming 
the  trade  avenues  of  any  important  part  of  the  east  slope  of  the 
Andes,  and  thus,  south  of  Panami  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
foreign  commerce  must  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  small  area  of  South  America  which  drains  into  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  approximately  the 
probable  traffic  of  a  Panam4  canal.  They  have  been  based  almost 
wholly  upon  official  statistics  of  tonnage  entrances  and  clearances  of 
ships.  It  is  this  method  which  has  so  swollen  the  estimates,  and  given 
results  which  are  unreliable.  Take,  for  instance,  the  commerce  of  the 
west  coast  of  South  America— counted  in  this  way  it  is  gigantic. 
The  coasting  trade  is  done  by  foreign  steamships,  and  a  single  2000- 
ton  vessel,  running  from  Panamd  to  Valparaiso,  and,  during  every  trip, 
entered  and  cleared  perhaps  at  a  dozen  ports,  picking  up  or  discharging 
a  few  tons  of  freight  at  each,  may  add  yearly  200,000  to  300,000  tons 
of  entrances  and  clearances  to  the  commercial  record.  So  also  with  the 
Central  American  states  and  Mexico ;  the  little  port  of  Punta  Arenas,  in 
Costa  Bica,  shows  a  movement  of  323,000  tons,  although  its  actual 
import  and  export  trade  is  only  about  12,000  tons.  Thus  millions  of 
tons  of  traffic,  heretofore  credited  to  a  canal,  represent  the  cargoes  of 
"  Flying  Dutchmen."  In  fact,  an  analysis  of  its  probable  traffic  is  one 
of  the  most  hallucinating  of  problems.  It  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
weight  of  all  exports  and  imports;  and  the  Pacific  coast  countries, 
except  in  one  or  two  uncertain  cases,  give  no  weights  of  goods,  only 
their  valuation  for  customs  purposes ;  thus  one  is  almost  invariably 
obliged  to  fix  an  average  cash  value  per  ton  on  both  exports  and 
imports  to  arrive  at  the  approximate  tonnage ;  and,  if  disposed  to  take 
an  exaggerated  view  of  the  traffic  possibilities  of  a  canal,  may  swell  them 
to  almost  any  figure.     Then,  also,  the  steamship  versus  the  sailing  ship 


•  **  South  America:  An  Oatline  of  its  Physical  Geography."    By  G.  E.  Churcli. 
Royal  Geo.  Soc.  Journal,  April,  1901. 
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has  to  be  considered,  the  varying  net  register  of  ships  in  comparison 
to  cargo  capacity,  trade  winds,  ocean  currents,  coaling-stations  and 
cost  of  coal,  seasons  when  products  of  various  countries  are  in  most 
demand  and  require  the  most  rapid  means  of  transportation — these  and 
other  uncertain  factors  of  importance  are  involved  in  the  vexed  problem. 
Thus  men  of  marked  ability  and  good  faith  who  have  tried  to  solve  it 
constantly  change  their  figures,  as  Lesseps  did  up  to  the  collapse  of  his 
Panam4  company,  and  as  the  private  American  companies  which  have 
attempted  a  Nicaragua  canal  have  done.  Thus,  presenting  weapons 
to  any  expert  who  may  wish  to  challenge  my  estimate,  I  offer  the 
following : — 

South  American  Trade  upon  which  an  American  Interoceanic  Canal  must 

DEPEND. 


1900 

ChUe 

1899 

Peru 

1898 

Ecaador 

1900 

NioaragQa 

1899 

Honduras 

1900 

San  Salvador  ... 

1898 

Guatemala 

1899 

Mexico 

Imports. 

£:(  ports. 

9,640,360 

12,575,598 

2,106,640 

3,361,520 

1,000,000 

1,257,978 

703,400 

792,203 

280,803 

231,014 

600,000 

914,269 

900,000 

1,674,000 

272,289 

726,393 

15,503,582 

21,532,975 

The  general  value  of  Spanish  American  imports  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
I  calculate  at  the  rate  of  £25  per  ton.  The  exports  vary  in  value 
according  to  the  countries.  Coal  is  reckoned  at  a  separate  valuation. 
The  ton  of  merchandise  is  taken  at  2240  lbs.  in  all  cases. 


Deduct  coal  . . . 


Chile. 

Imports         £9,640,360 

674,746  tons,  valuo  1,012,000 


345,134     „ 
Total  imports  ...     1,019,880     „ 


at  £25 


£8,628,360  = 


Deduct  623,209  tons  of  coal  and  goods  from  Pacific  ocean  countries, 
and  we  have  496,671  tons  of  cargo  for  North  Atlantic  ports.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  distance  between  Europe  and  Valparaiso 
is  but  1687  miles  greater  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  than  by  the 
Panamd  route,  and  that  eight-tenths  of  the  imports  of  Chili  enter 
through  Valparaiso  and  ports  to  the  south  of  that  principal  emporium 
of  the  country.     . 
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Exports £12,575,593 

Actual  tonnage  of  nitrate,  1,389,000  tons  at  £6  =  £8,834,000 

Exports  to  Pacific  coast  countries,  Argentine  and  Brazil         950,000 


104,579  tons  at  £20  for  Xorlh  Atlantic 

For  Chile,  therefore,  we  have — 

Importe  496,071  tons 

Exports  of  nitrate       1,389,000    „ 

„  merchandise         164,579    „ 


9,284,000 
£3,291,598  = 


Total  North  Atlantic  trade       2.050,250    ., 

The  ''  Permanent  Nitrate  Committee,"  of  London,  has  kindly  in- 
formed me  *'  that  76*14  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  tonnage  is  carried  by 
sailing  ships,  and,  although  the  percentage  by  steamers  is  gradually 
increasing,  sailing  ships  will  continne  to  have  the  preference  (except 
to  load  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  for  season  arrival)  as  long 
as  suitable  ships  continue  to  be  bailt.  Freight  by  steamer  is  from  one 
to  two  shillings  per  ton  higher  than  by  sail.  In  the  nitrate  trade 
a  ship's  cargo  is  generally  about  60  per  cent,  greater  than  the  registered 
tonnage.  Sailing  craft  average  ninety-eight  days  for  the  voyage  from 
Peru  to  England,  and  steamers,  Hfty-six  days. 

*'  The  largest  quantity  of  nitrate  is  shipped  in  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December.  There  is  much  diversity  of  ox)inion  among 
experts  as  to  the  life  of  the  nitrate  beds,  but  it  is  believed  that  there 
will  bo  no  rapid  decrease  in  output  for  the  next  twenty  years." 

The  Pacific  coast  trade  of  Bolivia  is  credited  to  Peru  and  Chile, 
across  which  countries  it  passes. 


Peel. 

Import  t     ... 

From  China  and  Pacific  coast            

By  way  of  Iquitos  on  Amazon            

£440,547 
233,155 

£2,106,640 
673,702 

57,316  tons  at  £25 

£1,432,938  = 

Exports    ... 
To  Pacifif  countries  and  from  Iquitos 



£3,361,520 
993,80« 

236,772  tons,  at  say  £10 

£2,367,716  = 

From  Peru,  therefore,  we  have — 

Imports              

Exports 

57,316  tons 
...     236,772    „ 

Total  Xorlli  Atlantic  Irsde      ... 

...     294,088    „ 
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Ecuador. 
Estimated  Importi,  £1,000,000 
There  are  no  statistics  for  a  recent  year,  but  the  value  of  imports  at 
Gnajaqnil  for  the  firat  six  months  of  1898  was  £434,465,  representing 
the  goods  entered  and  actually  weighed  at  the  costom-honse,  the  official 
weight  being  16,880  tons.    This  makes  the  average  value  over  £25  per 
toD,  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  confirms  my  estimate  of  the  general 
value  of  imports  before  examining  into  the  trade  of  Ecuador.    It  is 
probably  excessive  to  fix  the  yearly  imports  of  that  country  at  40,000 
tons. 

Exports        ...        ...     £1,257,078 

To  Cbili  and  Peru  121,127 


22,737  tons,  at  say  £50 

For  Ecuador,  therefore,  we  have — 

Imports      

Exports     

Total  North  Atlantic  trade 


£1,130,851  = 


...     40,000  tons 
...    22,737    „ 


02,737 


Colombia 

has  no  trade  with  the  North  Atlantic  worth  mentioning  through  her 
Pacific  coast  ports.  Fanam&  is  simply  a  land  transit,  not  to  be  taken 
into  account  when  estimating  the  interchange  of  goods  between 
countries.  Some  canal-tonnage  estimates  erroneously  include  the  traffic 
of  the  Panamd  railway. 


CoSTA   RlCA. 

Pacific  coast  imports  and  (spoits  (estimated)      

...     12,000  tons 

Nicaragua. 

Imports        

Deduct  for  Atlantic  eide        

...     £703,49l> 
...       200,000 

20,100  tons  at  £2.") 

£503,490  = 

Exports        

Less  gold,  silver,  and  Atlantic  coast           

...     £792,203 
...       262,850 

8822  tons  at  £00 

£529,353  = 

For  Nicaragua,  therefore,  we  have — 

Imports         

Exports         

.     20.100  tons 
..      8.822    „ 

Total  North  Atlantic  trade  with  Pacific  coast   .. 

.     28,922     „ 
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Honduras. 

The  import  and  export  data  are  confused,  but  the  ImporU  are  about — 

£280,803 


On  Atlantic  side     ... 
From  Pacific  coast ... 

8000  tons  at  £25 
Exports 

2289  tons  at  £20 

...     £80,803 
1,500 

82,303 

.     £117,743 
67,484 

From  Atlantic  side 
Gold  and  silver     ... 

£198,500  = 
£231,014 
185,227 

£45,787  = 

For  Honduras,  therefore,  we  have — 


Imports 
Exports 


8000  tons 
2283    „ 


Total  North  Atlantic  trade  with  Pacific  coast  ...    10,289    „ 


Salvaixjr. 


Jinj[.ort8 
Exports 


. . .    £600,000  =  24,000  tons  at  £25 
...     £914,269  =  30,475        „      £80 


This  credits  all  the  trade  to  the  North  Atlantic,  although  a  propor- 
tion is  due  to  the  Pacific  coast  countries. 
For  Salvador,  therefore,  we  have — 


Imports 
Exports 


24,000  tons 
30,475    „ 


Total  North  Atlantic  trade 


...    54,475    „ 


Guatemala. 


Jmpoi'ts 
Exports 


£900,000  =  30,000  tons  at  £25 
£1,674,000  =  47,830       „      £35 


This  also  credits  the  whole  trade  of  Guatemala  to  the  North 
Atlantic,  although  it  dees  3iot  belong  to  it  entirely.  The  value  of  the 
coffee  of  Guatemala  exported  was  £1,478,096. 

For  Guatemala,  therefore,  we  have — 


Imports 
Exports 


Total  North  Atlantic  trade 


...    36,000  tons 
...     47,830    „ 

...     83,830    „ 
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Mexico. 

The  financial  agent  in  London  gives  me  the  latest  statistics  which 
he  has  for  the  trade  of  the  west  coast  (Acapulco,  Manzanillo,  San  Bias, 
Mazatlan,  Guaymas,  and  La  Paz)  for  the  year  1896. 


Imports  

Exports,  inolading  silver 


£272.289  =  10.912  tons  at  £25 
£726,393  =  18,160        „       £40 


For  Mexico,  on  the  west  coast,  the  trade  varies  but  little.     It  is 
probably  an  excess  to  give — 

Imports  for  1900 12,000  tons 

Exports      20,000    „ 


Total  for  North  Atlantic  trade 32,000 

Although  some  of  this  tonnage  is  due  to  (California. 

California. 
San  Franoisoo  imports      

Of  this :  120,000  tons  cement         

142,500     „    common  goods  at  £15        

909,300     „    coal 

Balance        

115,000     .,    high-class  trans-continental  gooods  at  £38 


Total    1,286,800,,    total  value 

Total  tonnage  imports 
Dednct  coal  from  British  Columbia... 

„  „         Australia 

„  .,        others       

„     sundry  high-class  goods 

,.     China  and  Japan  cement     ... 


Total  for  North  Atlantic  trade 


£8,128.749 

197,764 
2,137,338 
1,406,134 
4,387,513  = 


£8,128,749 


1,286,800  tons 


573,600  tons 

179,800    „ 

52.600    ,. 

115,000    „ 

1,800    „ 


922,800 
364,000 


ExporU,  not  including  £3,123,954  treasure   . . .    £7,949,012 

Of  which  to  Europe       2,928,606  = 

585,721  tons  at  £5 
Add      4,758    „    for  United  States  and  east  coa&t,  all  sea-route 
.,      73,890    „    ria  Panama 

Total    664,360    „ 

For  San  Francisco,  therefore,  we  have — 

Imports  364,000  tons 

Exports  664,369    „ 

Add  for  San  Biego  and  Los  Angeles  imports  and  exports      20,000    „ 


Total  North  Atlantic  trade  by  sea 


1,048,369  „ 
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Oregon  and  Washington. 

Imports. 

At  Portland £531,458 

Of  this  from  Pacifio  ooantrles      461,191 


£70,267  = 


7027  tons  at  £10 


Exports        £1,801,072 

Trade  with  Pacific  548,286 


Trade  with  United  Kingdom     £1,252,786  = 

313,196  tons  at  £4 
Imports  of  Puget  sound  customs  district  from  Europe,  say  15,0  JO  tons  at  £10 =£150,000 

Exports  to  „        140,465       „        £4 =£561,858 

The  remaining  trade  is  with  Facifio  conntries.     For  Oregon   and 
Washington,  therefore,  we  have — 

Imports  and  exports  of  Portland     820,223  tons 

„  „         Puget  sound  155,465    „ 


Total  North  Atlantic  trade  bj  sea    475,688    „ 

British  Columbia. 
Import  and  export  trade  with  North  Atlantic  via  Cape  Horn,  estimated  75,000  tons. 

Hawaii. 

ImporU £3,800,000 

From  United  States  west  coast     1,831,000 


98,500  tons  at  £20 
Deduct  18,100    „    Asia  and  Pacific  islands 


£1,969,000  = 


Leaves  85.400    „ 

Exports £1,525,000 

To  west  coast  of  United  Slates      2,320,000 


£2,205,000  = 


147,000  tons  at  £15 


For  Hawaii,  therefore,  we  have — 

Imports 85,400  tons 

Exports 147,000    „ 


Total  for  North  Atlantic  trade         232,400    „ 

Polynesia. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  several  islands,  not  including  Fiji, 
aie  valued  at  about  £265,000.     It  is  probably  an  excess  to  allow  20,000 
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tons  for  their  North  Atlantic  trade.   That  of  Fiji  is  almost  wholly  with 
Australia. 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Asiatic  Pacific  Coast. 
Imparti. 

Japan £6,544,884 

China 5,379,223 

HoDgKong 251,251 

Asiatic  BuBsia           202 


Of  this  total  £12,175,560 

California  receives £4,298,103 

Portland  „        88,100 

Poget  sound  ports  receive  1,825,663 


6,211,866 


£5,963,694 
Which  amount  mostly  represents  goods  of  secondary  y^ilue,  say,  £25 
per  ton  =  238,547  tons 


Exforfs. 
From  the  United  States  to— 

Japan 
China 
Hong  Kong 
Asiatic  Bus&ia 
Chinese  Russia 



£5.817,528 

8,051,749 

1,697,198 

610,050 

67,462 

From  which  deduct 

for  California 

Portland 

Puget  sound  ports 

£2,250,000 

419,800 

1,870,000 

£11,243,987 
4,539.800 

£6,704,187 
Of  this  amount,  take  half  at  the  ayerrge  tcnnoge  value  of  £10  =       88,800  tons 
And  half        „  „  „  £20  =     167,C00    „ 


Total        251,400    „ 

For  trade  of  United  States  with  the  Asiatic  Pacific  coast,  we  there- 
fore have — 

Imports 238,547  tons 

Exports 251,400    „ 


Total        489,947    „ 

for  the  east  coast  trade  of  the  United  States,  all  sea-route. 

It  maj  he  appropriate  to  call  attention  here  to  the  hallucination 
Tvhich  exists  regarding  the  foreign  trade  of  the  people  of  China,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  Western  nations  to  cecure  it  at  any  cost,  as  if  dense 
population  were  the  measure  of  commercial  possihilities.  Compare 
China  with  its  400,000,000  inhahitants  with  the  Argentine  Repnhlio 
and  Chile,  aggregating  Int  8,000,000;  China  has  a  total  foreign  trade 
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of  £69,320,000,  and  the  two  other  countries  £80,656,000.  China  gives 
38.  6(2.  per  head,  and  ^he  Argentine  and  Chile  average  a  trade  of  £10 
per  head — the  difference  between  the  inertia  of  old  age  and  the  activity 
of  youth. 

The  Philippine  Islands— the  last  colonial   curse  of    Spain — ^now 
transferred  to  the  United  States. 

Imports  from  the  United  States        £270,000 

Exports  to  „  808,000 

The  former  at  £20  =     18.500  tons 

The  latter  at  £15  =     54,000    „ 


Total        67,500 

Deduct  for  California  trade 12,000 


Leaves  for  east  coast  trade  of  United  States  ...  55,000  ,, 
The  tables  of  distances  do  not  warrant  the  supposition  that  any  of 
the  commerce  of  Europe  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  can  be  diverted 
from  the  routes  it  takes  at  present ;  therefore  our  inquiry  regarding 
those  countries  is  confined  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Philippine  ielands)  to 
the  trade  which  the  United  States  has  with  them. 

Trade  op  Australasia  with  the  United  States. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

New  South  Wales 

,..     £2,557,961 

£3,981,242 

Victoria        

...       1,323,757 

235,012 

South  Australia      

350,860 

900 

New  Zealand          

775,309 

457,875 

Totals 

..     £5,007,887 

£4,675,029 

Of  the  imports 

...        ... 

£5,007,887 

New  South  Wales  imports  from  west  coast  of 

United  States,  say     

...     £300,000 

Victoria  (Government  Report) 

71,485 

South  Australia,  say     

50,000 

New  Zealand  (Government  Report)  ... 

87,403 

508,888 


112,475  tons  at  £40 


£4,498,999  = 


0£ihe  exports £4,675,029 

Those  from  New  South  Wales  include  gold    £3,701,156 
And  coal  to  west  coast  of  United  States    ...  66,094 

3,767,250 


£907,779  = 
22,695  tons  at  £40 

We  therefore  have  of  Australasian  trade  with  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States — 

Imports 112,475  tons 

Exports 22,695    „ 


135,170    „ 
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Summart/  of  tonnage  upon  which  a  Panamd  eanil  would  have  to  depend  for  traffic  were 

the  canal  open  to-day. 

Tons. 

Chile         2,050,250 

Peru          294,088 

Ecuador 62,737 

Costa  Bica 12,000 

Nicaragua 28,922 

Honduras 10,289 

Salvador 54,475 

Guatemala           83,830 

Mexico       32,000 

California 1,048,369 

Oregon  and  Washiugtou            475,688 

British  Columbia 75,000 

Hawaii       232,400 

Polynesia 20,000 

Asiatic-Pacific  coast       489,947 

Philippines           55,000 

Australasia          135.170 


Total 5,160,165 

When  we  consider  that,  of  the  nitrate  trade  of  Chile,  1,057,584  toos 
are  carried  bj  sailing  craft,  that  the  exports  of  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  nearly  all  by  sail,  and  that  the 
remaining  countries  of  the  above  list  have  a  large  trade  by  sailing 
ships,  it  seems  reasonable  to  estimate  that  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
commercial  cargo  tonnage  indicated  is  carried  by  sailing  craft.  Were 
there  a  strait,  without  toll  charge,  connecting  the  two  oceans  at  Panama, 
would  these  ships  take  that  route  ?  The  evidence  regarding  sailing 
oonditioDS  is  of  such  a  nature  that  no  prudent  man  would,  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  projected  canal  as  a  commercial 
venture,  take  into  account  the  tonnage  of  sailing  ships  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  the  countries  interested  in  it.  Even  the  *'  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission"  in  its  report  just  presented  to  the  United  States 
Gk)vemment,  although  it  includes  the  sailing-ship  tonnage  in  its 
estimate  of  canal  traffic,  says  :  ''  The  Nicaragua  route  would  be  the  more 
favourable  one  for  sailing  vessels,"  which,  however,  "would  probably 
be  unable  to  compete  with  steamers  to  any  considerable  extent  by 
either  canal.  They  would  certainly  be  unable  to  compete  with  steamers, 
both  using  the  Panamd  canal."  In  other  words,  send  your  freight  by 
steamship  if  you  wish  to  use  the  canal.  But  suppose  you  do  not  wish 
to  use  it  ?  The  report  preserves  a  discreet  silence  as  to  whether  the 
Commission  believes  that  sailing  craft  can  be  counted  on  to  use  the 
canal  at  all. 

My  estimate  of  cargo  tons  upon  which  a  canal  would  have  to  depend, 
carried  to-day  by  sail  and  steamer,  is  5,160,165  tons,  from  which  it  seems 
proper  to  deduct  half  for  the  sail-tonnage,  2,580,082,  leaving  2,580,082 
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cargo  tons,  to  which  a  canal  must  look  for  traffic.  But  how  mnch  of  this 
can  the  canal  count  upon  with  certainty  ?  This  is  a  question  that  no 
one  can  answer  even  approximately.  Although  a  steamship  may  find  the 
canal  route  the  shortest  possible  for  her  voyage,  there  is  only  a  hopeful 
possibility  that  she  will  take  it,  for  there  are  other  factors  in  the 
problem  which  may  govern  her  choice  of  route,  so  well  known  to  the 
shipping  world  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  space  in  their  dis- 
cussion. For  instance,  in  1878,  the  tonnage  which  passed  through  the 
Suez  canal  was  2,269,078  tons  net,  while  the  tonnage  then  believed  to 
be  tributary  to  the  canal  was,  according  to  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  6,312,742  tons.  Thus  the  canal  got  36  per  cent,  only 
from  its  apparently  tributary  traffic.  Bat  let  us  be  generous  to  so 
magnificent  an  enterprise  as  an  American  isthmian  canal,  and  assume 
that  it  will  get  70  per  cent,  of  the  apparent  steamer  traffic,  or  1,806,058 
cargo  tons.  Then  comes  the  question  what  is  a  cargo  ton  in  relation 
to  the  net  register  ton  of  a  steamship  ?  the  latter  being  the  class  of 
measurement  adopted  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  in  its 
estimate  of  canal  tonnage  for  purposes  of  toll.  It  is  well  to  state  that 
there  is  a  special  Suez  canal  tonnage  measurement,  on  which  the 
company  collects  its  nine  francs  per  ton  toll  for  all  ships  making  the 
transit  of  the  canal.  As  this  is  important,  I  give  it  in  connection  with 
the  tonnage  of  the  following  ships,  which  are  average  examples  of 
modern  freighting  steamers : — 


Name  of  ship. 

Gross  tons.  ^ 

Ket. 

Suez  tons. 

C«rgo 
capacity. 

ChelteDham          

3741       ' 

2415 

2756 

6000 

Shrewsbury          

3223 

2079 

'       2828 

5400 

Winchester           

3237       1 

2087 

1       2493 

5400 

Rugby        

3286 

2110 

2854 

5400 

Charterhouse       

3021 

1928 

1       2528 

4900 

Repton      

2881 

1852 

1       2164 

4328 

Anglo  Chilian      

3817 

2441 

2924 

6000 

South  America    

4197 

2701 

1       8930 

7300 

Juanita  North      

3503       1 

2233 

!      2737 

5660 

Total 


80,906  19,846      i    25,214       I    50,388 


The  average  cargo  capacity  of  these  steamships  is,  therefore, 
abont  two  and  a  half  times  their  net  tonnage;  but  if  the  Suez 
measurement  be  adopted,  it  is  just  twice;  but  the  cargo  capacity  is 
dead  weight,  and  includes  coal-bunker  space.  If  the  cargoes  be  general 
measurement  goods,  the  ships  will  carry  more  than  their  full  cargo 
tonnage  capacity  plus  coal.  Thus,  in  estimating  the  ship  tonnage, 
and  including  a  few  ships  in  ballast  or  with  partial  loads,  it  may  fairly 
be  conceded  that  every  net  register  ton  of  steamships  will  carry  two 
cargo  tons. 
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The  result  of  the  analysis  is  that  the  portion  of  existing  traffic 
which  a  Panamd  canal  may  possibly  attract  (1,806,058  cargo  tons)  will 
require  903,029  net  register  tons  of  steamships. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  recommends  a  "  net  register  "  toU 
of  $1  per  ton ;  but  states  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Panami 
canal  will  be  $2,000,000  yearly,  and  of  the  Nicaragua,  $3,300,000. 

Of  course,  much  depends  upon  the  growth  of  commeroe  of  the 
countries  bordering  the  Pacific  ocean  during  the  ten  years*  cutting  of 
the  canal.  That  growth  may  be  important,  but  is  it  not  over  estimated  ? 
What  has  it  been  on  the  Caribbean  sea  side  of  the  canal  during  the 
past  four  centuries?  When  the  estimates  for  the  old  PanamA  Canal 
Company  were  made  in  1879,  the  Congress  fixed  the  tonnage  at  5,250,000 
"  tres  hypoth6tique,"  and  therefore  "  prudently  reduced  "  it  to  4,838,000 
tons ;  but  calculated  that  upon  opening  the  canal  in  1 889  the  increased 
commeroe  of  the  world  would  give  the  canal  7,249,000  tons  net  register. 
Thus  the  same  delusive  argument  prevailed  then  as  now  r^arding 
growth  of  traffic.  Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  Lesseps  held  his 
congress,  and  now  we  have  the  estimate  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, giving  the  canal  4,574,852  tons  net  register,  and  stating  that  the 
new  PanamA  Canal  Company  estimates  the  tonnage  at  4,685,575  tons. 
What  has  become  of  the  continuous  increment  since  Lesseps*  original 
estimate  ? 

After  an  elaborate  report  of  the  highest  scientific  value,  which  does 
great  honour  to  the  engineering  talent  of  the  United  States,  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  seems  to  convey  the  impression  that  it  would  have 
been  thankful  if  chapter  ix.  on  the  '^  Industrial  and  Commercial  Value  of 
the  Canal*'  had  been  entrusted  to  a  body  of  gentlemen  less  tied  to 
accurate  analysis,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  words.  How  keenly 
it  realiees  the  illusory  nature  of  its  tonnage  estimate  is  evident 
from  the  following  statement  in  its  report : — '*  The  commerce  of 
western  South  America  with  Europe  will  continue  to  pass  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  or  to  round  Cape  Horn ;  the  trade  of  the  American  Atlantic 
seaboard  with  Australia  will  keep  to  the  Good  Hope  route,  and  the 
traffic  between  our  eastern  seaboard  and  the  Philippines  and  southern 
China  will  remain  tributary  to  the  Suez  route  if  the  charges  for  passing 
the  American  canal  are  made  greater  than  the  saving  to  be  effected  by 
using  that  waterway.  A  toll  of  about  $1  per  ton  net  register  could 
probably  be  paid  by  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  western  South 
America,  and  by  that  of  our  eastern  seaboard  with  Australia ;  a  much 
higher  charge  would  probably  cause  a  large  share  of  the  business  to 
continue  to  be  done  by  the  routes  now  used.  For  the  commerce  of  our 
eastern  ports  with  the  Philippines  and  the  main  land  of  Asia  between 
Singapore  and  Shanghai,  the  distance  by  way  of  the  Suez  and  Isthmian 
canals  will  be  so  nearly  equal  that  the  route  will  depend  largely  upon 
tolls.    Light  charges  at  the  American  canal  will  give  that  waterway  a 
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large  share  of  the  tonnage ;  high  tolls  will  canse  tbe  Suez  route  to  be 
used." 

The  report  of  the  Commission  (minus  appendix)  *  only  generalizes 
the  traffic  estimates,  giving  6,702,541  oargo  tons.  One  may  be  allowed 
to  express  surprise  that  net  tonnage  in  1899  "  was  ascertained  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  statistics  of  entrances  and  clearances  kept  by  the  United 
States  and  European  countries,  and  included  836,998  tons  for  the 
commerce  now  crossing  the  isthmus  of  Panamd."  This  net  register 
vessel-tonnage  for  the  Panama  railway  for  1899  is  so  widely  at  variance 
from  *  Poor's  Manual,*  which  gives  287,400  ordinary  gross  tons  for  that 
year,  that  the  discrepancy  merits  attention. 

The  Commission  says  that  its  total  traffic  estimate  **  was  com- 
pared with  the  investigation  made  by  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company. 
The  records  of  vessel  movements  kept  by  that  company'*  (the  italics  are 
mine)  "  show  a  traffic,  for  the  calendar  year  1899,  of  3,848,677  tons  net 
register  for  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  Western  coast  of  the 
American  continent,  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  America  and 
trans-Pacific  countries,  and  between  the  two  American  seaboards.  The 
total  obtained  from  the  records  kept  by  the  Panamd  Company  does  not 
include  any  vessel-tonnage  for  the  commerce  now  crossing  the  isthmus. 
The  addition  of  that  tonnage,  336,998  tons,  raises  the  total  to  4,185,575.'' 

One  gathers,  from  this  statement,  that  the  New  Panam4  Canal 
Company  has  kept  a  special  **  record  of  vessel  movements'*  during  the 
year  mentioned.  But  the  Commission  has  been  misinformed,  or, 
perhaps,  has  misinterpreted  the  information  given  to  it.  The  Panami 
Canal  Company  informs  me  that  its  estimate  is  derived  from  **  le  d6- 
pouillement  de  tr^s  nombreux  documents  de  statistique" — abstracts 
from  very  numerous  statistical  documents — which  is  the  procedure 
which  has  been  adopted  in  all  canal  traffic  estimates  since  that  made 
by  Lesseps. 

Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  something  more  definite  than 
the  following  item  in  the  Keport  of  the  Commission :  "  The  entrances 
and  clearances  of  New  Zealand's  trade  with  North- Western  Europe 
amounted  to  481,178  tons,  net  register  in  1899,  and  the  European 
commerce  of  the  other  islands  east  of  Australia  to  181,743  tons.  Of 
this  total  traffic  of  662,921  tons,  500,000  might  have, advantageously 
used  an  isthmian  canal,  and  this  should  be  added  to  the  canal  tonnage 
originating  or  terminating  in  America.  This  makes  the  total  obtained 
by  the  Commission's  investigation  of  the  tonnage  that  might  have  used 
an  isthmian  canal,  in  1899,  4,574,852  tons  net  register ;  and  the  total 


*  I  learn  that  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  CommiBsion  cannot  be  completed  for 
several  months  yet.  This  appears  to  postpone  canal  legislation  at  Washington ;  for 
no  pmdent  legislative  body,  even  with  the  overflowing  treasury  of  the  United  States 
behind  it,  can  afford  to  launch  forty  to  fifty  million  sterling  into  Panami  or  Nicaragua 
without  a  keen  analysis  in  detail  of  the  generalized  estimates  of  traffic. 
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obtained  by  adopting  the  New  Panamd  Canal  Company's  figures, 
originating  or  terminating  in  America,  4,685,575  tons.'*  It  is  notable 
that  the  estimate  of  the  Canal  Company  itself  is  3,848,577  tons,  and 
that  the  Commission  adds  to  it  the  Panamd  railway  trafElo  and  500,000 
tons,  which,  in  its  opinion,  north-western  Europe  may  send  through 
the  canal  in  the  New  Zealand  trade.  The  report  absorbs  every  vessel 
which,  in  its  voyage,  might,  on  the  basis  of  distance,  '*have  ad- 
vantageously used  the  canal."  Does  the  Suez  canal,  to-day,  show  a 
traffic  tonnage  on  the  same  hypothesis?  I  sympathize  with  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  Only  monastic  patience  and  mathematical 
talent  impervious  to  offence,  can  wade  through  the  voluminous, 
frequently  overloaded  and  often  contradictory  and  erroneous  trade 
statistics  of  the  world,  and  derive  from  them  any  satisfactory  result. 
In  the  **  Preliminary  Beport"  of  the  Commission,  November  30,  1900, 
I  find  that,  af^er  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
it  is  estimated  that  it  will  give  the  canal  net-register  tons  5,736,456. 
The  final  report  reduces  this  figure  to  4,574,882 — that  is  to  say,  by  no 
less  than  1,161,574  tons.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  estimates  are  so 
wavering. 

The  ** Preliminary  Beport"  says,  ^The  statistics  of  exports  and 
imports  of  all  countries  being  given  in  values  or  quantities,  it  was 
necessary  to  convert  these  into  their  tonnage  equivalents."  Here 
we  are  agreed,  but  why  did  the  Commission  abandon  this  only 
Intimate  basis  for  an  estimate,  and  resort,  in  the  final  report,  to  the 
ignis  fatuus  one  of  "  entrances  and  clearances  "  of  vessel  tonnage? 

The  most  elaborate,  voluminous,  and  careful  Isthmian  canal  traffic 
estimate,  on  this  basis,  which  I  have  seen  was  that  made  in  1880, 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  under  the  very  intelligent 
direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  jun.  Even  thus,  his  <*  Proposed 
American  Interoceanic  Canal  in  its  Commercial  Aspects  "  could  find 
only  1,625,000  tons  to  credit  to  the  canal  from  the  world's  commerce. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  have  largely  confined  my  estimate  to 
Panami,  but  if  Nicaragua  be  the  route  adopted,  the  tonnage  conceded 
must  be  reduced,  because,  for  most  of  the  general  merchandise  trade  of 
Chili,  it  will  turn  the  scales  in  favour  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Against  the  disadvantage  of  a  canal  with  locks,  recommended  by  the 
Commission,  whether  across  Nicaragua  or  Panamd,  the  depth  of  water 
throughout  is  to  be  35  feet.  This,  taking  into  consideration  the  increas- 
ing size  and  draft  of  ships^  will,  of  course,  give  an  American  canal  great 
advantages  in  competition  with  Suez  for  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Asia  and  adjacent  islands ;  but  is  it  supposable  that  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  will  allow  its  control  of  trade  to  escape  for  want  of  dredging  ? 
The  maximum  draft  of  ships  permitted  in  the  canal,  since  April  15, 1890, 
is  25  feet  7  inches. 

In  considering  the  tonnage  which  will  use  an  American  canal,  coal 
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becomes  a  factor  of  importance,  and  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  it  is  master 
of  geographical  position.  The  best  bunker  coals  are  Cardiflf,  Tyne, 
Newcastle  (in  New  South  Wales),  and  Pocahontas  or  New  Eiver,  shipped 
at  Norfolk  and  Newport,  Virginia.  Poorer  descriptions  are  found  in 
India,  Japan,  and  Chile,  not  at  all  comparable  to  those  mentioned.  The 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  is  supplied  with  excellent  ooal  from 
Australia,  Wales,  British  (Columbia,  Seattle,  Taooma,  Mount  Diablo, 
Coos  Bay,  Tesla,  and  Bocky  mountains. 

For  Suez  canal  voyages,  the  following  are  approximate  prices  for 
annual  coaling  contracts  at  Port  Said,  Colombo,  and  Singapore,  1897  to 
1902:—* 


1897. 
I.       d. 

1898. 
t.      d. 

1899. 
«.       d. 

1900. 

8.        d. 

1901. 

1902. 

i       d. 

..       ./. 

Port  Said,  WeUh     .. 

.     18 

0 

20    6 

24    6 

26 

0 

29    0 

24    0 

CJolombo,         „ 

.  ,  30 

0 

27    G 

31     0 

35 

6 

45    0 

30    0 

Bengal     .. 
Singapore,  Welsh    .. 

.     21 

0 

20    6 

22    6 

23 

0 

23    0 

20    0 

.     35 

0 

35    0 

32    6 

38 

0 

46    0 

37    6 

Japan    .. 

.      19 

6 

26    0 

24    0 

26 

0 

27    0 

25    0 

''  With  regard  to  Colombo  and  Singapore,  the  largest  and  fastest 
steamers  take  Welsh  coal  as  a  rule,  but  some,  at  Singapore,  take  the 
best  description  of  Japan  coal,  paying  sometimes  a  shilling  or  two  above 
the  prices  given,  in  order  to  secure  best  possible  descriptions.  Ordinary 
steamers  take  Bengal  coal  at  Colombo,  and  ordinary  best  Japan  at 
Singapore." 

The  price  of  Japanese  coal  at  Hong  Kong  is  228. ;  at  Shanghai,  20«. ; 
and  at  Yokohama,  198, 

The  price  of  coal  in  Oregon  at  tide  water  is  about  12s,  per  ton ;  at 
Yancouver,  198.;  at  Esquimalt,  23«. ;  Victoria,  238.  At  San  Francisco, 
during  1890,  the  best  Australian  averaged  from  27«.  to  308.,  but  the 
growing  output  of  the  mines  of  British  Columbia,  Oregon,  and  California 
proDjises,  within  a  few  years,  to  supply  the  entire  wants  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America.  Coronel  (Chile)  coal  is  of  very  poor  quality, 
and  averages  about  20^.  per  ton  as  against  40^.  for  Pocahontas  or  Welsh. 
At  Honolulu,  Australian  coal  is  about  488.  per  ton,  Seattle  408.,  and 
British  Columbia,  which  is  of  very  fine  quality,  528.  New  River  steam 
coal,  Virginia,  is  138.  at  Newport  News,  288.  at  Colon,  and  388.  at  Panama. 
By  these  prices  the  comparative  coaling  cost  of  a  voyage  via  Suez  or 
via  Panamd  may  be  approximately  estimated. 

The  average  speed  of  a  cargo  ship  is  about  9  knots  an  hour,  and  the 
following  example  of  a  voyage  is  interesting :  f  Steamer  Straits  of 
Menaif  6200  cargo  tons,  speed  about  9  knots,  voyage  recently  made  from 
United  Kingdom  to  Amoor  river,  Japan,  Puget  sound,  Coronel,  Straits  of 

♦  I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Hull,  Blyth  &  Co.  for  preparlDg  this  table  for  me. 
t  By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Maun,  George  &  Co. 
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Magellan,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Delagoa  bay/  Cape  of  Good  Hop^, 
BaeooB  Ayres,  and  home.  Consumption  of  eoal  per  day  was :  Soot  eh, 
16  tons  9  cwt. ;  Welsh,  taken  abroad,  15  tons  2  cwt. ;  Japanese,  17  tons 
7  owt;  British  Columbia,  at  Puget  sound,  18  tons  9  owt.;  Coronel,  20 
tons.  The  above  is  a  practioal  demonstration  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  coals  mentioned,  for  steam  purposes. 

My  finding  of  the  problematical  traffic  of  an  American  interoceanio 
canal  is  908,029  tons,  not  register,  on  the  basis  of  the  world's  com- 
mercial movement  to-day.  What  is  the  principal  ireason  that  it  is 
problematical  ? 

To  answer  this  pertinent  question,  an  inquiry  into  the  relation 
which  the  projected  canal  will  bear  to  the  Pacific  railways  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  important.  When  the  47^  miles  of  the 
Panama  railway  were  opened  to  traffic,  January  28,  1855,  there  was 
not  so  great  a  length  of  railway  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Now 
there  are  seven  trans-continental  lines  which  reach  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  firdt  one,  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific,  was,  with  a  divine  faith  in 
the  solidarity  of  the  country,  pressed  to  completion  during  the  great 
Civil  War,  and  opened  to  traffic  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  May 
10,  1869.  The  first  whistle  of  the  looomotive  called  the  trade  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  states  to  abandon  the  Panami  and  Cape  Horn 
routes,  and  take  the  trans-continental  one.  In  1869,  the  interchange 
of  trade  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  vid  the  Panami  railway 
was  valued  at  £14,040,000.  In  1870  it  dropped  to  £3,720,000,  and  in 
1879,  by  continuous  decrease,  had  fallen  to  £990,000.  These  figures 
include  treasure  £3,230,000  in  1869,  and  only  £43,300  in  the  year 
following.  The  Panamd  railway  had  evidently  lost  its  control  of  inter- 
oceanic  communication ;  man  had  discovered  how  to  turn  and  make  of 
quite  secondary  value  one  of  the  most  commanding  geographical  posi- 
tions on  the  globe — one  from  which,  for  three  centuries,  Spain  had 
directed  the  commercial  destinies  of  two- thirds  of  the  Western  Conti- 
nent and  the  whole  eastern  shore  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  If  the  efiect 
of  the  trans-continental  railways  on  the  traffic  across  Panamd  was 
disastrous  to  the  Panamd  railway,  it  was  annihilating  to  that  between 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  vid  the  Cape  Horn  route.  In  1869,  a 
magnificent  fleet  of  clipper  ships  carried  on  this  commerce ;  they  have 
disappeared!  In  1900,  the  Panami  railway  showed  a  movement  of 
357,377  tons  of  freight;  not  so  much  as  in  1888. 

The  Umnage  tramporled  by  ihe/oUotnng  named  Paeffie  railways  for  1900,  according  to 
•  Poor^s  Manual,*  i«m— 

By  the  AtohlsoD,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^             9,893,018 

Missonri  Pacific       11,126,275 

„       Northern      „          7,121,655 

„       Great  Northern  Pacific      5,162,757 

„       Sonthem  Pacific      15,256,989 

Total  tons       48,560,698 
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This  tonnage,  136  times  that  of  the  Panamd  railway,  includes  the 
local  and  through  traffic  which  has  been  called  into  existence  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river  since  the  Panama  railway  was  built.  To  this 
we  may  add  the  traffic  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  7,155,813  tons,  over 
twenty  times  that  of  the  Panam4  line.  These  avenues  of  commerce 
are  different  from  those  of  ocoan-borne^  trade ;  they  ramify  in  countless 
directioDS ;  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  draws  life  and  vigour  firom 
them ;  thousands  of  stations  along  their  routes  serve  as  distributing 
points  from  which  branches  lead  to  minor  centres.  This  vast  system 
of  communications  may  be  likened  to  a  fisher's  net  spread  across  the 
continent  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  with  every 
mesh  teeming  with  active  life  and  trade  possibilities,  and  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  every  other  mesh.  What  a  commerce !  In  comparison  to 
this  picture,  what  is  the  ship  and  her  ocean  avenue  ?  There  are  no 
distributing  and  receiving  points  for  cargo  at  every  mile  of  her  voyage ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  is  a  medium  of  through  traffic  only ;  the  ocean 
waste  is  not  a  feeder  of  her  powers,  but  a  severe  tax  upon  them ;  she 
leaves  a  port,  and,  after  many  days,  reaches  another,  and  all  is  loss 
in  the  interval ;  as  she  ploughs  her  way  through  the  waters,  they  close 
in  behind  her,  and  are  again  as  they  were  a  million  years  ago.  This 
is  the  transportation  means  upon  which  our  United  States  Qovemment 
counts  to  do  battle  with  the  Pacific  railways  for  trans-continental  and 
Pacific  ocean  trade  when  an  American  canal  is  cut. 

When  an  interoceanic  canal  began  to  be  seriously  discussed  in  1870, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  not  found  a  satisfactory  modu$ 
Vivendi  with  the  railways.  Only  recently  have  the  interests  of  both 
become  harmonious,  the  railways  finally  bending  to  the  necessities 
of  the  country  as  regards  traffic  rates.  I  am  indebted  to  the  *'  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  "  for  the  following  traffic  rates  at  present  ruling 
per  ton-mile,  in  comparison  to  those  of  1870 : — 

1870.  1900. 

Lines  east  of  Chicago 1.61  cents  ...  0.55  cents 

West  and  north-west  lines      2.61     ^  ...  0.89   „ 

South-west  lines  2.95     „  ...  0.91    ., 

Southern        „  2.39     „  ...  0.63    „ 

Trans-continental  lines  4.50     „  ...  0.93    „ 

These  rates  are  the  average  for  the  entire  traffic  of  each  set  of  lines. 
The  following  are  the  through  rates  for  all  classes  of  goods  from 
San  Francisco  across  the  continent : — 

Class  Bates  in  Cekts  per  100  lbs. 

1  2346ABCDB 


'^TNewYoTr'n  370  330  265  2101185  185  165  130,115  105 
''toN!wOri"ellM'"1  320  280  230  185  165  167  148  115  100  90 
^TGriveftoJ"^'^)  300  260  220  180  160  160  140  110 '  95  85 
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Among  oertain  articles  not  classified  are  canned  goods,  beans,  and 
dried  fraits.  The  rates  are  the  same  on  these  articles  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York,  New  Orleans,  or  Galveston — canned  goods  and 
beans  75  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  fruit  $1.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
railways  are  already  able  to  carry  certain  goods  across  the  continent 
for  $16.80  per  gross  ton.    The  distances  are — 

From  San  Franouoo  to  New  York  .r.        ...  8267  miles 

„  ,,  New  Orleans      2454    „ 

,,  M  Galveston  2156    „ 

„     Vanoouver  to  Montreal        2094    „ 

'  Poor's  Manual '  gives  the  average  receipts  per  ton-mile  for  the  trunk 
lines  of  the  United  States  for  1900  as  0.736  cent — say  three-quarters 
of  a  cent. 

Those  of  the  New  York  central  system  (10,387  miles)  were  0.56  cents 

Norfolk  and  Western  (1554  miles)     0.43    „ 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  (1476  miles) 0.34    „ 

Oanadian  Pacific  (8356  miles)  0,79    „ 

May  we  not  suppose  that  as  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river  is  more  thickly  populated  and  developed,  and  local  traffic  increases, 
the  trans-continental  lines  will  gradually  reduce  their  through-rate 
tariffs  for  all  low-class  freight  (the  only  kind  for  which  an  Isthmian 
canal  may  possibly  compete)  to  half  a  cent  per  ton-mile  at  most? 
They  do  that  now  for  canned  goods  and  beans.  This  is  the  crux  of  the 
position  as  to  railways  vs.  canal,  but  only  so  far  as  the  immediate  fringe- 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  is  concerned.  Every  ton  of  Pacific  coast  goods 
-which  may  be  landed  in  New  York  via  an  Isthmian  canal,  and  destined 
for  inland  consumption,  will  be  handicapped  as  it  moves  westward 
until  the  total  transportation  charge  exceeds  that  of  the  ton  crossing 
eastwards  across  the  continent  to  meet  it ;  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
reverse  movement  of  trade.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  are  found  west  of  the  Appalachian  mountain  range,  and  the 
centre  of  population  of  the  entire  country  is  in  Southern  Illinois.  It 
is,  therefore,  manifestly  inadmissible  to  argue  that  inland  products  of 
the  states  of  (Jalifomia,  Oregon,  and  Washington  will  be  shipped  say 
100  miles  westward  to  a  Pacific  port,  pay  loading  charges,  freight  by 
steamer,  canal  toll,  insurance,  unloading  at  New  York,  storage  and 
agency  commissions,  to  again  move  westward  by  railway  to  the  interior, 
when  such  products  can  be  transported  directly  and  delivered,  by  un- 
disturbed carload,  at  the  point  of  demand,  be  it  the  smallest  town  found 
on  uiy  branch  line  of  railway  in  the  United  States. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  Director  of  Trans-Continental  Bail- 
way  Traffic,  I  learn  (January  2,  1902)  that  *^the  average  time  between 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  for  freight  by  rail  is  twelve  to  fourteen 
days ;  via  Panamd,  the  schedule  time  is  thirty  days.'' 

How  far  can  the  Pacific  railways  compete  with  a  maritime  canal 
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for  the  trans-Paoific  trade?  An  ezamiaation  into  the  reoent  oom- 
meroial  development  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  brings  surprise  after  surprise.  All  the  important 
ports — San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Port  Townsend,  Tacoma,  and 
Yanconver — are  preparing  to  share  in  the  trade  of  the  Orient  and  of 
all  Pacific  ocean  oonntries. 

Numerous  lines  of  great  steamships  are  entering  the  field  for  the 
trans-Pacific  trade,  and  the  "  Pacific  "  railways  of  North  America  are  evi- 
dently determined  to  control  it  to  a  large  extent.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
has  a  service  to  Yokohama  and  Hong  Eong,  to  which  they  have  recently 
added  two  large  steamships.  The  ''Canadian  Boyal  Mail  Steamship 
Line  "  has  three  steamers  giving  monthly  service  to  Honolulu,  Brisbane, 
and  Sydney;  the  Japanese  *' Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Company,"  the 
entrances  and  clearances  for  which  at  Seattle  for  1900  reached  over 
77,000  tons  net  register,  competes  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Dodwell  lines  for  the  trade  between  Japan  and  the  American  Pacific 
coast,  with  a  fine  fleet  of  steamships;  the  ''  Great  Northern  Steamship 
Company,**  recently  incorporated,  is  building  three  steamships,  aggre- 
gating 33,000  tons  capacity,  to  run  in  the  Seattle-China  trade  in 
connection  with  the  Great  Northern  Pacific  Kail  way;  the  "Globe 
Transportation  Company,"  also  recently  incorporated,  is  building 
steamers  for  the  general  trade  of  the  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Seattle ;  and  the  '*  Oregon  Bailway  and  Navigation  Company  "  is  to  have 
four  new  steamships  for  the  China- Japan  lino  from  Portland,  Oregon. 
*'  A  feature  in  the  shipping  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  the  advent  of 
the  Glen  line  of  steamers ;  from  Tacoma,  two  steamers  have  already 
departed  loaded  with  wheat  and  other  freight  for  Europe.  It  intends 
to  maintain  regular  sailings  from  Tacoma  to  London  via  Manila,  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  Colombo,  Eangoon,  the  Bed  sea,  Suez  canal,  Mediter- 
ranean, and  continental  ports.  The  principal  cargo  will  be  wheat  for 
Europe,  with  general  merchandise  for  the  Philippines  and  the  ports 
south  and  west  of  Hong  Kong."  *  The  lead  of  the  Glen  line  is  being 
followed  by  the  **  China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Company  "  to  enter 
the  same  trade.  Here  we  have  a  practical  recognition  of  the  great 
advantages  possessed  by  the  Suez  canal  in  the  matter  of  numerous 
ports  along  the  routo  of  vessels  using  it.  The  same  consular  report 
says,  ''There  is  no  doubt  the  large  trans-continental  railways  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  influence  the  commerce  of  the  Orient,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  lines,  and  eastern  railways  (not  touching  the  PaciGc 
shore)  are  continually  striving  for  connections  with  this  trade." 

The  "American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company"  is  putting  on  a 
line  of  six  steamers  of  large  capacity  for  the  San  Francisco,  Honolulu, 
and  New  York  trade.  The  •*  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  "  has  recently 
agreed  to  make  eleven  round  trips  yearly,  with  3000- ton  steamers, 

♦  British  Consular  Report,  No.  2666,  on  the  trade  of  Portland,  Oregon.     1901. 
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between  San  Francisco  and  Tahiti  Tiie  same  company  has  three  6000- 
ton  steamers  lately  arrived  at  San  Francisco  for  the  trade  between  that 
port  and  Sydney.  The  ••Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  "  is  building 
two  vessels  of  12,000  tons  capacity,  each  to  be  added  to  their  fleet  operating 
between  San  Francisco  and  Hong  Kong,  and  a  line  to  Manila  is  under 
discussion  in  San  Francisco.  Five  large  steamship  lines  are  now 
running  along  the  west  coast  from  San  Francisco  to  Valparaiso,  and 
in  this  trade  the  ••  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  "  has  recently 
joined  the  •'  Compaiiia  Sad- Americana  de  Vapores  "  of  Chile  with  four 
steamers  each.  The  ••  Eoemos  Steamship  Company  "  (German)  operates 
between  San  Francisco  and  Hamburg  vid  Central  and  South  American 
ports,  and  find  the  trade  profitable.  Most  of  the  freight  taken  is  landed 
in  Peru  or  Chile,  where  the  vessels  secure  cargoes  for  Europe. 

What  does  all  this  great  commercial  preparation  portend?  There 
can  be  but  one  response,  and  that  is  that  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  recognizes  and  is  determined  to  utilize  its  geographical 
position,  facing  the  Orient,  and  make  its  ports  the  emporia  of  Oriental 
trade  for  the  whole  of  North  America,  throughout  which  200,000 
miles  of  railways  will  receive  it  and  give  exchanges. 

The  railways  have  but  little  respect  for  the  geographical  position 
of  Panamd,  and  seem  to  shatter  the  old  idea  that  nature  intended  that 
man  should  make  oceans  and  rivers  his  principal  avenues  of  commerce ; 
they  often  force  the  ship  to  abandon  its  old  route,  while  they  frequently 
ignore  the  largest  rivers:  they  have  turned  the  Mississippi  into  little* 
other  than  a  great  drainage  ditch.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  War 
Department'at  Washington  (December  last),  I  am  informed  that  between 
Minneapolis  (Minnesota)  and  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river  twenty- 
seven  railway  bridges  cross  the  Mississippi.  Fourteen  of  them  are  also 
provided  with  wagon  roadways.  Before  railway  bridges  began  to  be 
multiplied  across  the  great  stream,  volumes  were  written  upon  its 
importance  as  a  commercial  artery,  and  one  of  the  argnments  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  during  our  Civil  War,  was  that  the  North 
could  not  aUow  the  mouth  of  the  river,  destined  to  oaiTy  to  the  sea 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  United  States,  to  fall 
under  control  of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  How  much  of  that  commerce 
do  the  railways  now  allow  it  to  carry  to  the  sea  ?  The  great  central 
city  of  Saint  Louis  seated  on  its  banks  will  answer  the  question.* 
Total  goods  received  in  1890,  by  rail,  15,376,441,  and  by  river,  612,010 
tons;  total  shipped  by  rail,  9,180,309,  and  by  river,  245,680  tons.  In 
1880,  the  freight  on  wheat  from  Saint  Louis  to  Liverpool  vid  New 
York  by  rail  was  42  cents  per  100  lbs. ;  but  in  1900  it  was  19.30  cents, 
and  by  river,  vid  New  Orleans  and  sea,  it  was  18.41  cents.     The  grain 

•  See  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Saint  Louis  for  1900.* 
Saint  Ii>uiB,  1901. 
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shipments  by  rail  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  1900  were  6,786,000 
buobels,  as  against  3,414,000  by  river  and  sea  route. 

Taking  oommeroe,  engineering,  cost  of  completion,  yearly  main- 
tenance, and  period  of  time  required  for  construction,  the  Panam4  canal 
route  appears  to  offer  advantages  superior  to  that  of  Nicaragua. 

This  being  a  study  in  commercial  geography,  the  military  reasons 
which  may  exist  for  cutting  an  interoceanio  canal  do  not  come  within 
my  ken.  They  must  be  powerful  to  compensate  for  the  long  years  of 
taxation  to  which  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  will  be  subjected 
before  a  canal  can  give  any  return  upon  the  capital  involved,  not  to 
mention  the  deficit  for  a  term  of  years  between  revenue  and  cost  of 
maintenance.  The  Grovemment  of  the  United  States,  and  both  political 
parties,  seem,  however,  committed  to  the  great  venture;  and,  as  a 
preliminary  to  its  realization,  have  even  been  willing  to  engraft  the 
Hay-Paunoefote  Treaty  upon  the  old  Clayton-Bulwer  Convention. 

A  powerful  nation  is  about  to  make  an  effort,  on  a  grand  scale,  to 
''  side-track  "  the  magnificent  trade-avenues  created  by  the  private  capital 
and  resourceful  energies  of  its  own  people.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  the  contest  between  an  Isthmian  canal  and  the  Autocrat  of  the 
continent — the  locomotive. 


OCEANOGRAPHICAL  RESEARCH  IN  THE  ATLANTIC. 

By  HUGH  ROBERT  MILL,  D.Sc,  LL.D. 

There  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Eoyal  Society  a  memoir  on  the  circulation  of  the  surface  water  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Dickson,  which  constitutes  an  important 
contribution  to  physical  geography.*  It  is  published  at  an  opportune 
moment,  when  our  Grovernment  is  considering  the  whole  question  of 
international  co-operation  in  carrying  out  oceanographical  work  with 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  fisheries,  and  when  all  the  maritime 
nations  of  Europe  are  exerting  themselves  strenuously  in  the  same 
direction.  We  propose  to  give  a  summary  of  Mr.  Dickson's  paper, 
necessarily  incomplete,  for  the  mass  of  work  it  contains  is  very  great, 
but  sufficient,  we  trust,  to  show  the  nature  of  the  problem  attacked,  the 
methods  employed,  and  the  results  obtained. 

The  introduction  contains  a  statement  of  Petermann's  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  1870  with  regard  to  the  part  played  by  the  Gulf  Stream 


•  *•  The  Circulation  of  the  Surface  Waters  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean/'  pj  H.  N. 
DicksoD,  B.8C.    Philotophioal  Transactiatu,  Series  A,  vol.  196  (1901),  pp.  61-20^ 
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in  the  ciroulation  of  tlie  North  Atlantic.  This  may  be  taken  as  the 
last  word  of  the  period  of  unsystematized  study,  which  was  superseded 
by  the  period  of  modem  research  with  the  improved  oceanographioal 
methods  elaborated  by  the  ChciUenger  and  similar  expeditions.  Peter- 
mann  recognized  that  the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  of  the  polar 
streams  varied  both  in  strength  and  direction  with  the  seasons,  and 
he  urged  that  special  researches  on  this  point  should  be  made.  Between 
1870  and  1890  many  expeditions,  equipped  by  different  nations,  and 
sometimes  on  a  large  scale,  studied  the  oceanography  of  the  North 
Atlantic ;  but  they  did  not  seriously  take  up  the  seasonal  changes  in 
the  currents  or  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  surface  water. 
The  only  exception  was  the  compilation  of  current-charts  by  the 
Meteorological  Departments,  giving  the  average  conditions  for  the 
different  months.  This,  however,  while  making  the  fact  of  seasonal 
change  plain  enough,  did  not  make  it  possible  to  trace  the  actual 
process  of  change  from  month  to  month  in  any  particular  year  or 
sequence  of  years. 

In  1877  Ftof.  Ekman  made  a  detailed  study  of  seasonal  changes 
in  the  Baltic,  and  he  was  followed  by  Prof.  Otto  Pettersson,  to 
whose  untiring  efforts  the  high  status  of  Scandinavian  oceanographioal 
research  at  the  present  day  is  largely  due.  Somewhat  similar  work  was 
carried  on  round  the  coast  of  Scotland  by  Sir  John  Murray  and  the 
staff  of  the  Scottish  Marine  Station.  An  experiment  in  international 
co-operation  was  made  not  unsuccessfully  by  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
Danish,  German,  and  British  vessels  in  1893  and  1894.  Mr.  Dickson 
took  part  in  that  work,  and  his  preliminary  results,  published  in  the 
Oeograj^hical  Journal  for  March,  1896,  are  familiar  to  our  readers. 

Encouraged  by  these  results,  he  resolved  to  extend  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  treat  the  subject  with  greater  exactness  than  had  been 
previously  attempted  for  so  wide  an  area.  In  order  to  obtain  a  sufEcient 
quantity  of  data,  it  was  necessary  to  confine  the  observations  to  the 
surface  water  only,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  exigencies  of  unscientiffo 
collectors  on  vessels  whose  ordinary  route  and  routine  could  not  be 
altered  for  any  scientific  purpose.  The  region  selected  for  study  was 
the  Atlantic  ocean  north  of  40°  N.,  and  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  Meteorological  Office  by  which  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  a 
transcript  of  the  sea-temperature  observations  from  the  meteorological 
logs  of  a  large  number  of  British  ships.  Additional  data  were  obtained 
irom  some  of  the  similar  institutions  in  foreign  countries,  and  a  good 
many  were  sent  in  direct  by  captains  who  had  become  interested  in 
the  work.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  all  temperature  readings  were 
reducid  to  the  same  scale,  and  the  Centigrade  was  adopted,  as  the 
interval  of  l^C.  was  found  a  convenient  one  at  which  to  draw  sea- 
surface  isotherms.  A  number  of  observers  took  the  additional  trouble 
of  collecting  samples  of  surface  water  in  bottles  supplied  in  boxes  of 
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thirty,  and  sent,  on  the  return  of  the  ship,  direct  to  Mr.  Dickson  in 
Oxford  for  chemical  examination. 

The  samples  of  water  when  received  were  used  for  the  measurement 
of  salinity  by  means  of  titration  with  silver  nitrate  to  determine  the 
amount  of  halogen  present.  The  work  was  done  with  all  necessary 
precautions,  and  was  more  than  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose 
of  charting  differences  in  salinity.  We  believe,  however,  that  both 
Mr.  Dickson  and  Prof.  Pettersson  underestimate  the  accuracy  and  the 
utility  of  the  hydrometer  for  determining  salinity  by  means  of  observa- 
tioDS  of  density.  Such  instruments  as  Mr.  J.  Y.  Buchanan's  absolute 
hydrometer,  or  the  total-immersion  hydrometers  more  recently  brought 
to  perfection,  yield  results  as  good  as  can  be  demanded  of  any  method 
for  distributional  purposes.  When  time  permits  and  the  expense  of  the 
method  of  titration  is  no  objection,  we  should  prefer  to  employ  both  pro- 
cesses, so  that  one  set  of  determinations  might  be  a  check  upon  the  other. 
The  quantity  of  water  placed  at  Mr.  Dickson's  disposal  put  the  use  of. 
the  Buchanan  hydrometer,  which  is  a  somewhat  bulky  instrument,  out 
of  the  question ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  salinities  in  this  memoir  are 
thoroughly  accurate.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  ratios,  Mr.  Dickson 
determined  a  number  of  densities  by  means  of  the  laborious  and  diffi- 
colt,  though  extremely  exact,  method  of  weighing  pyknometer  tubes 
filled  alternately  with  distilled  water  and  the  sea-water  under  examina- 
tion. The  interest  of  the  results  is  physical  rather  than  oceanographical, 
and  so  need  not  be  further  referred  to  here.  The  sulphates  in  some 
samples  were  determined — a  useful  measurement,  as  the  variation  in 
the  ratio  of  sulphates  to  chlorides  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  difference 
in  place  of  origin  of  sea-water. 

Having  described  and  exemplified  his  methods,  Mr.  Dickson  goes  on 
to  discuss  the  distribution  of  temperature  and  salinity  for  each  month 
of  1896  and  1897,  and  gives  a  map  showing  the  salinity  and  another 
showing  the  temperature  of  the  surface  water  of  the  North  Atlantic 
for  each  month  of  the  two  years.  These  maps  are  beautifully  reproduced 
in  colour  by  Bartholomew,  and  distinctly  show  the  seasonal  variations 
of  the  conditions. 

The  final  section  of  the  memoir  is  a  discussion  of  the  movements  of 
the  surface  water  based  upon  the  observations  shown  in  the  maps-.  It 
is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work,  and  we  summarize  the  results 
as  stated  without  subjecting  them  to  any  further  criticism  than  a 
general  examination  of  the  charts.  These  appear  to  bear  out  fully  all 
the  conclusions  that  Mr.  Dickson  has  drawn  from  them,  and  they 
definitely  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  keep  under  continuous  observation 
the  larger  surface  changes  of  the  North  Atlantic,  as  a  whole,  without 
the  equipment  of  special  expeditions,  and  at  small  expense.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Meteorological  Office 
will  continue  and  extend  these  observations,  which  have  a  sufficiently 
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direct  bearing  on  the  meteorology  and  snrfaoe  movements  of  the  sea  to 
bring  them  fully  within  its  soope. 

The  first  diffionlty  in  the  disonssion  is  to  distinguish  between 
seasonal  change  in  the  water  at  a  given  spot,  and  translational  change 
due  to  the  intmsion  of  water  of  different  origin  on  the  surface,  or  of 
water  from  a  greater  depth  raised  to  the  snrfaoe.  It  would  take  too 
much  space  to  go  fully  into  this  question  here ;  but,  allowing  for  all 
uncertainties,  we  may  adopt  with  confidence  the  conclusions  which 
Mr.  Dickson  sums  up — 

*'  The  surface  circulation  in  the  North  Atlantic,  between  the  parallels 
of  40°  and  60°  N.,  forms,  during  winter,  part  of  a  cyclonic  movement, 
resulting  in  a  southerly  and  south-easterly  drift  on  the  western  side, 
and  a  northerly  drift  on  the  eastern  side.  In  the  lower  latitudes, 
about  40°  N.,  the  easterly  movement  is  comparatively  weak.  The 
northerly  movement  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  area  is  considerable,  but 
it  is  hampered  by  the  configuration  of  the  land ;  .  .  .  hence  the  water 
tends  to  spread  widely  over  the  surface  northward  and  north-westward, 
but  stream  currents  of  any  marked  degree  of  energy  are  not  developed. 
Hence  there  is  a  tendency  at  the  end  of  winter  towards  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  salinity  and  temperature  which  is  aided  by  a  diminution 
in  the  supplies  of  polar  water. 

"In  spring  the  north  and  south  components  become  less  marked, 
and  the  easterly  movement  becomes  stronger  everywhere  south  of  lat 
50°  N.,  the  increase  being  most  noticeable  in  the  lower  latitudes.  The 
greater  angle  now  made  by  the  drift  with  the  European  coastline 
causes  increased  *  banking  up '  of  water  against  the  land,  and  this  water 
escapes  by  stream-currents  running  northward  and  southward.  .  .  . 
The  northward  discharge  of  Atlantic  water  from  the  lower  latitudes  is 
therefore  greater  during  the  months  of  spring  and  summer,  when  a 
stream-current,  independent  of  the  local  surface  drift,  sets  northward 
between  Scotland  and  Iceland.  ...  As  the  summer  progresses  the 
drift  circulation  in  the  higher  latitudes  becomes  weaker,  but  after 
midsummer  the  increased  strength  of  the  current  from  the  south  is 
replied  to  by  an  enormous  delivery  of  polar  water — first  and  chiefly 
from  the  area  between  the  east  and  north-east  of  Iceland  and  Jan 
Hayen,  then  later,  as  the  ice  breaks  up,  from  the  polar  current  east 
of  Greenland.  The  Labrador  Current  also  increases  largely  in  volume, 
but  a  greater  proportion  of  this  increase  is  likely  to  be  due  to  melting 
of  ice  by  the  warm  air  sent  up  by  the  cyclonic  circulation  developed 
over  the  continent,  of  North  America.  ... 

'*  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  surface  circulation  undergoes  the  periodic 
changes  desoribed,  it  appears  that  they  follow  directly  from  the  seasonal 
changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface,  modified  by 
the  position  and  form  of  the  land.  .  .  . 

''The  general  circulation  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  therefore  the 
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resnlt  of  a  large  number  of  factors,  eaoh  of  whioh  is  subject  to  wide 
variation.  From  a  consideration  of  the  mean  result  in  its  relation  to 
the  me^n  atmospheric  circulation,  it  appears  that  the  oceanic  circula- 
tion is  directly  controlled  by  the  winds,  the  form,  position,  and  in- 
tensity of  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  anticyclone,  and  of  the  cyclonic 
area  to  the  north  of  it  being  taken  into  account.  The  movements  of 
water  set  up  directly  by  these  systems  are  modified  by,  firstly  and  chiefly, 
the  configuration  of  the  land,  and,  secondly,  by  the  efifects  of  melting  of 

ice." 

These  results  indicate  the  great  importaoce  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
relations  which  hold  good  between  atmospheric  and  oceanic  movements, 
a  subject  to  the  elucidation  of  which  Mr.  Dickson  proposes  to  devote  a 
subsequent  paper.  Enough  has  been  done  by  him  in  the  present 
memoir,  and  by  Profs.  Pettersson  and  Meinardus,  to  whom  he  refers,  to 
show  that  the  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  by  determining  the 
system  of  winds,  dominate  the  relative  strengths  of  the  various  ocean 
currents,  which  in  turn  directly  afiTect  the  climate.  The  problem  is 
ripe  for  further  study,  and  promises,  important  practical  bearings. 

Reference  may  be  appropriately  made,  when  dealing  with  Mr. 
Dickson's  work,  to  the  latest  publication  of  Prof.  Pettersson  and  his 
compatriots,  although  it  takes  for  its  province,  not  the  North  Atlantic 
only,  but  the  whole  of  that  ocean.*  The  work  was  carried  out  during 
1898  and  1899,  and  as  a  result  charts  are  given  showing  the  distribution 
of  salinity,  temperature,  and  plankton  in  the  surface  water  for  certain 
months  or  groups  of  months :  a  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the 
ingenious  way  in  which  the  maps  are  arranged,  although  they  are 
drawn  on  a  somewhat  intractable  projection  from  the  point  of  view  of 
space  required  for  printing.  The  Swedish  investigators  consider  that 
temperature  observations  without  salinities  are  of  very  little  value,  and 
they  give  greater  weight  to  the  distribution  of  plankton  as  a  key  to 
oceanic  circulation  than  oceanographers  in  this  country  are  likely  to 
accept.  The  matter  is  one  of  those  on  which  we  have  undoubtedly 
much  to  learn,  and  Prpf.  Cleve  is  a  very  competent  and  enthusiastic 
teacher.  We  may  recall  the  fact  that  plankton  is  the  general  name 
applied  to  the  small  organisms  which  drift  with  the  water.  They  are 
of  many  species,  and  some  of  them  are  not  only  very  clearly  marked 
and  readily  recognized,  but  are  typical  of  certain  localities  in  the  ocean, 
or  at  least  of  water  possessing  certain  physical  characteristics.  For 
example,  organisms  of  one  type  are  characteristic  of  tropical  water, 
those  of  another  type  are  characteristic  of  polar  water,  and  according 
to  the  relative  abundance  of  these  two  types  in  a  given  sample  it  is 
believed  to  be  possible  to  estimate  the  relative  proportion  of  tropical  and 


*  *Le8  YariationB  aDOiielles  de  Teau  de  surface  de  TOcean  Atlantique.'    Par 
P.  T.  Cleve,  G.  Ekman,  O.  Petterason.    Goteborg,  1901. 
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polar  water  in  the  mixture.  Thia  is  a  very  simple  oase,  but  by  reoognizing 
types  charaoteristio  of  minor  differences  in  origin,  and  aooepting  the 
theory  that  where  these  organisms  are  found  they  must  have  been  carried 
by  the  water  in  which  they  float,  systems  of  quite  eUborate  circulation 
may  be  deduced  from  the  contents  of  a  series  of  tow-nets.  In  fact,  the 
minute  crustaceans  and  protozoans  of  the  sea  are  looked  upon  from  this 
point  of  view  as  mere  multitudes  of  drift-floats,  each  species  marked  with 
its  own  place  of  origin.  This  method  of  research  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  when  biolc^ists  have  definitely  ascertained  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  which  each  type  is  characteristic,  the  oceanogprapher  will 
have  gained  an  instrument  of  research  of  vast  importance.  The  happy 
combination  of  biological,  physical,  and  chemical  knowledge  in  the 
Swedish  triumvirate  whosigu  this  memoir  has  certainly  proved  that  the 
new  method  is  one  of  important  possibilities. 

The  result  of  the  study  of  variations  in  salinity  and  plankton  for 
the  period  considered  is  the  recognition  of  three  elements  concerned  in 
producing  the  surface  circulation  of  the  Atlantic.   These  are  given  as — 

(1)  A  flow  of  Atlantic  water  towards  the  northern  hemisphere  in 
spring  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  ocean,  actuated  by  a  force  which 
seems  to  originate  in  the  antarctic  seas. 

(2)  An  extension  of  the  Qulf  Stream  towards  the  European  seas  in 
autumn. 

(8)  A  flow  of  arctic  water  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Greenland 
and  America  towards  Europe  in  winter,  as  a  consequence  of  the  melting 
of  the  ice  in  the  polar  current,  which  affects  the  opposite  shores  in  that 
seasoD. 

One  thing  that  is  established  by  these  researches  is  the  unity  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  investigating  all  parts  of  it 
simultaneously  and  systematically,  were  it  only  in  order  to  direct 
intelligently  the  fisheries  off  our  own  coasts. 

Occasional  and  spasmodic  efforts  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
The  work  that  is  now  required  is  of  the  thorough  and  persevering  type 
pursued  by  Mr.  Dickson  and  the  Scandinavian  investigators,  but  with 
the  ampler  means  and  assured  continuity  that  Qovemment  funds  and 
international  co-operation  can  alone  command,  and  with  observations 
made,  not  at  the  surface  only,  but  at  all  depths  in  the  water.  If  special 
vessels  devoted  to  scientific  work  were  provided  for  the  North  Sea  and 
the  margin  of  the  Atlantic,  their  results,  combined  with  surface  obser- 
vations over  the  breadth  of  the  ocean,  would  tell  us  all  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  in  order  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of 
the  seas  affecting  Europe. 
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REVIEWS. 
ASIA* 

The  Geography  op  the  Gr-bco-Pebsian  Wars.^ 

Mr.  GRirNDT  is  one  of  those  historians  who  consider  that  the  serious  treatment 
of  the  physical  phenomena  of  a  country  is  a  necessary  and  important  element  in 
history.  After  nearly  a  year  spent  in  learning  the  principles  and  practice  of  survey- 
ing, he  visited  Greece  in  1892-93,  as  the  Oxford  Travelling  Student  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  surveyed  Piatoa  and  Leuctra,  and  examined  the  western 
passes  of  the  Eithasron  range,  and  the  roads  leading  to  them  from  Attica.  In 
1895,  and  again  in  1899,  he  was  enabled,  by  grants  from  Brazenose  College,  to 
revisit  Greece,  and  on  these  oocasions  he  was  able  to  complete  his  examination  of 
the  roads  and  passes  utilized  by  the  Greek  and  Persian  troops ;  to  examiue  the  field 
of  Marathon,  the  Euripus,  and  the  Strait  of  Salamis ;  and  to  make  detailed  surveys 
of  Pylos,  Sphakteria,  and  the  pass  of  Thermopylas.  The  surveys  were  carried  out 
within  the  limits  of  Oxford  vacations,  and  consequently  at  high  pressure,  either  in 
winter,  when  snow  and  mud  make  movement  from  point  to  point  difficult  and 
sometimes  impossible,  or  in  summer  under  a  burning  sud,  when  malaria  is  rampant, 
and  even  deadly,  at  such  places  as  Pylos  and  Thermopylas.  Mr.  Grundy  was 
fortunate  in  escaping  with  an  attack  of  ophthalmia,  which  is  as  prevalent  at 
Thermopylae  to-day  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  days  when  Leonidas  held 
the  pass. 

Mr.  Grundy  shows  a  good  grasp  of  the  geographical  and  topographical  features 
of  the  theatre  of  war,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  their  military  importance.  The 
great  infiuence  of  sea -power,  first  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  then  of  the 
Greeks,  upon  the  course  of  events  is  well  brought  out;  and  attention  is  frequently 
drawn  to  the  important  part  which  physical  features  played  in  the  general  conduct 
of  the  war,  and  in  the  actual  conflicts  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  author  is, 
1  believe,  the  only  recent  historian  of  the  "  Great  War  "  who  has  taken  the  pains 
to  prepare  himself  for  his  work  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  country  in  which  it 
was  fought,  and  who  has  written  with  such  full  knowledge  of  the  localities  made 
memorable  by  the  victories  and  heroism  of  the  Greeks.  The  results  are  some 
excellent  maps  and  plans,  and  a  series  of  geographical  and  topographical  discussions 
which,  resting  as  they  do  on  personal  knowledge,  are  of  great  value.  They  confirm 
the  general  accuracy  of  Herodotus  when  he  describes  the  topographical  features  of 
places  which  he  actually  visited,  and  throw  light  on  many  details  of  the  military 
operations  which  were  previously  obscure. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  any  portion  of  the  geographical  work  for  special  comment, 
but  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  descriptions  of  the  passes  in  the  Eitheron- 
Parnes  range,  of  the  battlefields  of  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  including  the  detailed 
account  of  the  "  Path  of  the  Anopflea,"  and  Plataea,  and  of  the  physical  features  which 
had  such  an  important  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  naval  operations  in  the 
Euripus  and  the  Strait  of  Salamis.  The  discussions  are  illustrated  by  well-selected 
photographs,  and  copies  of  several  of  Mr.  Edward  Lear's  wateroolour  sketches  of 
Greece.  The  papers  on  Plataea  and  Leuctra  by  Mr.  Grundy,  published  in  *  R.G.S. 
Extra  Volumes,'  1894,  were  full  of  promise,  and  the  present  volume  is  an  ample 
justification,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Society,  of  encourag- 
ing the  scientific  study  of  geography  at  the  Universities. 


*  '  The  Great  Persian  War  and  its  Preliminaries.'    By  G.  B.  Grundy,  m.a.    John 
Murray.    London,  1901. 
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The  ab^ye  notice  has  been  confined  to  the  geographical  and  topographical 
information,  as  to  the  value  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  whole  work 
bears  evidence  of  great  labour  and  research ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  accept- 
able to  the  general  reader  if  it  had  been  less  drawn  out,  or  if  its  contents  had  been 
differently  arranged.  The  continuity  of  the  ever-fascinating  story  of  the  **  Great 
War  "  is  frequently  broken  by  discussions  of  motives  and  possibilities,  which, 
interesting  as  they  are,  must  be  necessarily  inconclusive,  and  might  have  been 
relegated  with  advantage  to  Appendices  or  Supplementary  Notes.  In  some 
instances  the  discussions  have  led  to  repetition,  and  in  others  they  appear  to  be  of 
unnecessary  length.  Many  of  the  conclusions  will  meet  with  general  acceptance ; 
and  the  only  regret  is  that,  in  dlBcuesing  questions  of  this  class  in  the  body  of  the 
book,  Mr.  Grundy  has  to  some  extent  obscured  the  grandeur  of  the  story.  The 
criticisms  on  "  the  war  as  a  whole,"  and  on  "  Herodotus  as  the  historian  of  the 
Great  War,*'  in  the  last  two  chapters  are  much  to  the  point,  and  will  repay  careful 
perusal.  Mr.  Grundy's  work  is  one  of  unquestionable  value,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  he  proposes  to  deal  with  the  period  after  470  b.o.  in  a  separate 
volume. 

c.  w.  w. 

AFRICA. 

The  Ophir  Question.* 

In  attempting  to  solve  once  for  all  this  much-debated  question,  Prof.  Keane 
does  not  bring  forward  many  new  facts  or  decidedly  novel  theories,  but  his  task 
has  been  rather  to  take  up  the  threads  of  the  controversy  and  weave  them  into 
such  a  connected  whole  as  may  present  a  solution  convincing  from  the  harmony 
of  its  several  parts.  In  the  problem  as  a  whole  there  are  two  main  questions, 
which  have  often  been  treated  as  one,  but  which  the  author  shows  with  much 
force  to  be  quite  possibly  distinct—that  of  the  original  source  of  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
and  that  of  the  locality  of  Ophir  itself. 

We  must  be  content  here  to  state  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Prof. 
Keane,  referring  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  for  the  detailed  argument.  The  gold- 
producing  country  he  holds  to  have  been  without  doubt  Rhodesia,  pointing  out 
both  the  vast  extent  of  the  old  mining  operations  and  the  existence  in  the  country 
of  most  of  the  products  associated  with  the  gold  of  Ophir  in  the  Bible  story.  A 
strong  point  in  favour  of  this  view  (the  correctness  of  which  has  become  more  and 
more  probable  with  every  fresh  antiquarian  discovery)  is  the  consideration  that, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  commodities  to  give  in  exchange  for  the  gold,  the  merchants 
must  have  been  forced  to  employ  slave  labour  to  procure  it,  which  would  have 
hardly  been  possible  in  a  populous  and  politically  organized  country  such  as  India. 
Rhodesia,  however,  was  not  Ophir,  which  is  shown  with  much  reason  to  have 
been,  not  the  producing  country,  but  the  great  emporium  whence  the  gold  and 
other  commodities  were  distributed.  This  (after  rejecting  all  other  theories) 
Prof.  Keane  finds,  with  Ritter,  in  Southern  Arabia,  where  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  successful  identification  are  present.  Here,  in  the  district  of  Dbofar, 
explored  by  Bent  during  his  last  journey,  is  still  an  ancient  Himyaritic  population, 
agreeing  with  the  statements  in  Genesis,  which  connect  Ophir  with  the  Joktanides. 
Here,  as  shown  by  Ritter,  was  ''  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East,"  by  which  the 
habitat  of  Joktan's  sons  was  limited.  Here,  too,  was  the  port  of  Moscha  (the 
Mesha  of  Genesis),  still  neighboured  by  ancient  ruins — the  Portus  Nobilis  of 


•  *The  Gold  of  Ophir,  Whence  brought,  and  by  Whom?'    By  Prof.  A.  H.  Keane. 
London:  Stanford.    1901. 
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Arrian^  known  to  have  been  once  a  great  emporium.  And  lastly,  here,  in  the 
Sapphara  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  shown  by  Glaser  to  represent  Tafar  (Saphar  or 
Aphar),  we  have  the  actual  name  Opbir,  which  is  to  be  translated  **  metropolis," 
the  city  of  cities,  just  as  its  port  was  the  port  par  exoellenoe  of  the  Eastern  trade. 
Hither  were  brought  the  mineral  riches  of  South  Africa,  the  peacocks  of  India 
and  Ceylon,  the  spices  of  the  surrounding  regions,  to  be  eventually  laden  on  the 
nayies  of  Solomon  and  Hiram. 

In  these  main  conclusions  we  imagine  that  Prof.  Keane  will  carry  with  him 
the  majority  of  his  readers,  but  in  some  points  of  detail  he  is  on  less  firm  ground. 
Thus  the  gold  land  of  Havilah  he  identifies  as  Rhodesia,  and  Tbarshish  as  its  port 
(So&la  or  Beira  ?),  mainly  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  elsewhere  an  adequate 
source  of  gold-supply,  and  the  association  of  the  names  Havilah  and  Ophir  in 
Grenesis,  as  if  both  concerned  in  the  same  trade.  Certain  questions  suggest  them- 
selves in  this  connection.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  Solomon's  ships  have 
made  the  long  voyage  to  Tbarshish  if  gold  was  to  be  had  at  Ophir  ?  Why  does 
the  name  Havilah  not  occur  in  connection  with  this  trade  ?  How  is  the  associa- 
tion of  Havilah  with  Sheba— certainly  in  Arabia — to  be  explained  ?  If  Tharshish 
is  merely  the  port  of  Havilah  (a  country  without  political  organization),  should 
we  expect  to  hear  of  **  the  Kings  of  Tharshish  and  the  Isles  "  ?  Did  Solomon  and 
Hiram,  or  only  the  Himyarites,  employ  the  slave-labour  at  the  mines  ?  and  if  the 
latter,  how  were  they  paid  by  the  former?  Why  do  we  hear  of  peacocks  as  brought 
by  the  ships  of  Tharshish,  not  by  ships  of  Ophir? 

Some  at  least  of  these  difficulties  would  be  obviated  by  the  simple  supposition 
that  Tharshish  =  Moscha,  and  was  thus  itself  the  port  of  Ophir,  the  two  names 
being  used  generically  by  Phoenicians  and  Himyarites  respectively  as  the  designa- 
tion of  a  great  emporium  of  trade,  so  that  the  one  would  be  virtually  a  translation 
of  the  other.  A  Tharshish  in  Arabia  would  suit  well  with  the  passage  in 
Psalm  Ixxii.,  the  second  half  of  the  verse  being  in  this  case,  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  Hebrew  poetry,  a  sort  of  echo  of  the  first ;  and  also  with  the  passages  of 
Ezekiel,  in  which  Tharshish,  as  Ophir  elsewhere,  is  referred  to  in  terms  implying 
it  to  be  a  great  commercial  centre,  rather  than  an  outlying  port. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  sketches  the  history  and  enterprises  of  the 
Himyarites,  especially  in  Rhodesia.  Into  this  we  need  not  enter,  as  the  subject 
is  partly  covered  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Neal's  recent  work,  of  which  it  is  proposed 
shortly  to  give  an  independent  notice.  E.  H. 

POLAR. 

Db.  yon  Neumayer  akd  Antabotic  Reseabch. 

Prof.  G^org  von  Neumayer  has  collected  into  a  substantial  volume*  the 
numerous  contributions  which  he  has  made  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  fifty 
years  to  the  cause  of  antarctic  exploration.  His  insistent  advocacy  of  every 
branch  of  scientific  investigation  at  sea,  and  especially  towards  the  poles,  is  too 
well  known,  and  has  been  too  highly  appreciated  in  this  country,  to  make  it 
necessary  at  this  period  to  give  a  critical  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
before  us.  Dr.  von  Neumayer  has  pursued  his  aim  unfalteringly  for  half  a  century, 
and  the  generous  manner  in  which  he  brought  the  weight  of  his  great  influence  to 
bear  on  the  piomotion  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition  in  its  early  stages  will 


•  *Auf  zum  Sudpoll  45  Jahre  Wirkung  zur  Forderung  der  Erforschung  der 
Siidpolar-Region,  1855-1900.'  Von  Prof.  Georg  von  Neumayer.  Berlin;  Vita 
Deutsehes  Verlagshaus.    1901. 
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not  eauly  be  forgotten.  If  the  name  of  a  cherished  locality  is  ever  engraved  by 
the  earnest  thought  of  years  upon  a  human  heart,  Dr.  von  N^umayer's  is  marked 
broad  with  the  word  Siidpol,  It  is  useful  to  have  in  a  collected  form  these 
▼arious  papers  of  different  date,  but  the  Yolume  has  a  warmer  interest  for  geo- 
graphers than  even  the  centre  of  the  frigid  zone  can  kindle.  It  reveals  something 
of  the  personal  history  of  an  honoured  friend  and  master,  an  unexpected  side-light 
of  autobiography,  reflecting  the  glow  of  an  ardent  and  adyenturous  youth  on  the 
placidity  of  a  singularly  gracious  age.  The  beauty  of  the  photograph  of  the  Director 
of  the  Deutsche  Seewarte  as  he  is  to-day — though  the  picture  has  an  air  of  stern- 
ness foreign  to  our  memory  of  the  man-^wiU  conyince  even  a  stranger  that  the 
artist's  pencil  did  not  flatter  the  young  sailor  of  half  a  century  ago.  These  two 
portraits  of  themselves  make  the  book  worth  possessing. 

Piecing  together  the  hints  in  the  preface,  the  introductions  to  the  different 
memoirs,  and  the  episodes  alluded  to  in  abstracts  of  the  earlier  lectures,  we  can 
trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  Dr.  von  Neumayer's  passion  for  the  south  pole ;  and 
the  task  leayes  us  full  of  regret  that  the  autobiographical  framework  is  so  narrow. 
Still,  what  there  is  of  it  is  welcome,  for  it  shows  us  a  German,  enthusiastic  in  his 
patriotism  beyond  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  yet  unswerving  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  great  republic  of  science  where  all  nations  are  as  one. 

On  taking  his  degree  in  1849,  Q^org  Neumayer's  mind  was  full  of  the  exploring 
voyages  of  Ross,  Wilkes,  and  Dumont  D'Urville,  and  the  scientific  deductions  of 
Ghkuss  and  Sabine.  Resolved  to  pursue  his  studies  in  terrestrial  magnetism  and  in  the 
science  of  the  ocean,  and  not  without  the  ambition  of  aiding  a  united  Germany  to 
arise  and  grow  into  a  maritime  power,  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  east  coast  of  South 
America  in  a  Hamburg  ship  in  order  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  nautical 
astronomy  and  navigation.  On  his  return  he  passed  his  examination  as  mate,  and 
spent  several  months  in  the  effort  to  obtain  a  post  in  the  Austrian  navy,  Austria 
being  then  the  most  powerful  maritime  state  of  the  German  Confederation.  Failing 
in  this,  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  Hamburg  on  Maury's  theories  of  the  ocean  and 
on  the  recent  improvements  in  the  science  of  navigation ;  and  since  he  could  find  no 
other  way  of  gratifying  his  craving  to  see  the  southiam  hemisphere,  he  shipped  as 
a  common  sailor  and  landed  at  Port  Jackson  in  Australia  in  1852.  Two  years 
were  spent  in  the  Australian  colonies,  part  of  the  time  as  golddigger  at  Bendigo, 
and,  when  the  digging  was  unfortunate,  as  a  lecturer  on  navigation  in  a  tent  on  the 
goldfields,  where  an  audience  of  disappointed  sailors  could  easily  be  brought 
together.  In  1854  he  returned  to  Europe  on  a  sailing  ship  with  a  mutinous  crew, 
and  he  came  back  resolved  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get  up  a  voyage  of 
scientific  exploration  towards  the  south  pole,  or  a  journey  into  the  then  unknown 
interior  of  Australia. 

He  was  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
Dove  the  meteorologist,  and  the  great  chemist  Liebig.  King  Maximilian  II.  of 
Bavaria,  an  enlightened  patron  of  science,  who  consulted  Liebig  as  bis  chief 
sdentific  counsellor,  considered  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  Neumayer  on  the  im- 
portant results  bearing  on  antarctic  research  which  would  accrue  from  the  study 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  at  Melbourne,  and  granted  the  funds  for  establishing  the 
well-known  Flagstaff  Observatory.  In  August,  1856,  before  leaving  for  Melbourne, 
Keumayer  laid  his  plans  for  a  physical  observatory  before  the  British  Association 
at  Cheltenham,  and  received  the  approval  of  Whewell,  Airy,  and  Faraday. 

While  carrying  on  the  magnetic  and  meteorological  observations  at  the  Flag- 
staff Observatory,  and  collecting  on  Maury's  plan  all  possible  data  as  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  Dr.  Nenmayer  took  a  prominent  part  on  the 
committee  which  directed  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Australia  {  but  in  1862 
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he  once  more  returned  to  his  favoarite  subject  of  antarctic  exploration.  In  a 
farewell  address  to  his  countrymen  at  Melbourne  as  he  was  leaving  for  Europe,  he 
said — 

'*  It  would  be  a  glorious  moment  in  the  next  period  of  my  career  if  I  could 
seek  the  antarctic  regions  in  a  German  ship,  and  perhaps  sometime  you  will  see 
me  return  to  these  shores  accompanied  by  the  pick  of  the  youth  of  all  Gterman 
racep,  bound  on  a  voyage  to  the  south  pole." 

So  far  did  the  coming  of  the  Oaus8  cast  its  shadow  before ;  though  none  of  the 
young  Germans  now  in  the  antarctic  ice  were  bom  at  that  time,  nor  was  the 
united  German  Empire,  which  made  such  a  national  enterprise  possible,  then  in 
sight. 

Dr.  Neumayer  alv^ays  urged  the  practical  side  of  antarctic  research;  he  showed 
how  it  would  increase  the  certainty  of  navigation,  and  how  it  would  stimulate 
the  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  "which,  from  his  student  days,  he  had  recognized 
as  an  indispensable  element  of  national  greatness.  Thus  he  took  as  the  theme 
of  his  first  serious  appeal  on  returning  to  his  fatherland^  at  Frankfort  in  1865,  the 
importance  of  antarctic  exploration  and  the  necessity  for  the  foundation  of  a 
central  institution  for  the  systematic  study  of  oceanography  and  marine  meteor- 
ology. The  latter  suggestion  was  acted  on  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  in  his  direction 
of  the  Deutsche  Seewarte  at  Hamburg,  Dr.  von  Neumayer  has  fulfilled  his  life- 
work  and  placed  his  country  in  possession  of  an  oceanographical  institution  of 
which  Maury  himself  would  have  been  proud,  and  which  is  the  admiration,  if  not 
the  envy,  of  the  oceanographers  of  other  countries.  Not  only  has  it  proved  of 
inestimable  practical  value  to  the  seafarer,  but  it  has  afforded  trainiag  to  a  number 
of  scientific  men  whose  names,  already  well  known,  are  destined  to  occupy  a  high 
place  amongst  the  students  of  nature. 

How  nearly  the  other  design  was  accomplished  also  has  probably  been  forgotten 
by  most  of  our  readers.  Dr.  Neumayer  suggested  that  an  expedition  for  antarctic 
research  should  be  fitted  out  as  a  preliminary  to  the  Transit  of  Venus  expedition 
In  1874.  The  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  took  the  matter  up  cordially  on  the 
advice  of  Admiral  Tegetthoff,  and  Dr.  Neumayer  was  promised  the  command  of 
an  expedition  to  set  out  from  Hamburg  towards  the  end  of  1870.  The  outbreak 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  the  birth  of  the  German  Empire  interrupted  the 
expedition ;  but  Admiral  Tegetthoff  revived  it  in  the  following  year^  and  all  was 
going  well  when  the  sudden  death  of  the  admiral  brought  the  plan  to  an  untimely 
end;  so  Austria-Hungary  lost  the  honour  of  reoewiog  south  polar  research^  and 
Dr.  Neumayer  the  opportunity  for  becoming  an  explorer.  ^ 

We  need  not  enumerate  Dr.  von  Neumayer's  further  efforts  to  revive  interest 
in  the  subject  in  his  own  country  and  amongst  the  geographers  of  the  world.  He 
strove  at  the  meetings  of  the  International  Geographical  Congresses  (especially  at 
Loudon  in  1895),  at  successive  gatherings  of  the  German  "  Geographentag/  at 
other  assemblies  of  men  of  science  in  many  countries;  aod  at  last  he  saw  the 
naval  flag  of  his  country  flying  over  an  expedition  commanded  by  a  man  of  science, 
while  his  sympathies  wore  scarcely  less  heartily  extended  to  the  British  National 
Expedition,  which  started  almost  simultaneously  with  a  plan  of  complete  inter- 
national co-operation  in  the  cause  of  science.  Dr.  von  Neumayer  acknowledges 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  give  efiect  to  all  his  wishes  with  regard  to  antarctic 
exploration,  and  he  states,  with  an  emphasis  for  which  we  should  have  thought 
there  ought  to  be  no  necessity,  that  his  efforts  have  always  been  solely  for  the 
advancement  of  science  and  the  good  of  his  country.  H.  R.  M. 
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OCEANOGRAPHY. 

M188  GiBBBKE  ON  THE  *  MiOHTY  DeKP.' ♦ 

This  book  **  attempts  to  cull  a  certain  number  of  leading  facts  from  tbe  great 
storebouse  of  knowledge,  and  to  put  tbem  in  order,  for  the  many  who  love  sea- 
breezes  and  ocean  wayes,  and  who  may  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  friend 
whom  they  so  often  yisit."  The  author  has  consulted  a  considerable  number  of 
books  and  papers  on  oceanography,  and  gives,  on  the  whole,  a  fairly  accurate 
account  of  some  of  the  results  of  recent  research,  although  without  the  first-hand 
critical  knowledge  essential  in  selecting  for  a  book  of  the  kind.  The  chief  defect 
of  the  book  is  that  it  attempts  to  explain  too  much,  and  describes  too  little,  and 
this  is  accentuated  by  the  facts  that  there  are  only  nine  illustrations  and  no 
diagrams. 

GENERAL. 

SbBGI  on  THB  MeDITBBBANBAN  RACB.t 

VtoL  Sergi's '  Stirpe  Mediterranea '  appeared  in  1895,  and  was  reTised  for  a 
German  translation  two  years  later.  Now  appears  in  English  a  more  thorough 
revision,  taking  account  of  recent  criticism  up  to  about  the  beginning  of  1900. 
This  limit  may  be  deduced  from  the  final  chapter,  evidently  printed  off  before  Mr. 
A.  J.  Evans's  great  discovery  of  Oretan  tablets  had  become  known.  Amon^  recent 
English  works  bearing  on  his  subject,  Prof.  Sergi  takes  especial  acoount  of  Keane's 
*  Man  Past  and  Present'  and  Ripley's  'Races  of  Europe ;'  and  also  of  the  archasolo- 
gical  results  arrived  at  by  Messrs.  Evans,  Petrie,  and  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  in  Crete, 
Egypt,  and  Cyprus  respectively. 

After  five  years  Prof.  Sergi  does  not  see  reason  to  modify  any  of  his  main 
craniological  conclusions.  And,  indeed,  his  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
Aryan  population  and  civilization  in  the  Neolithic  Age  over  much  of  North  Africa, 
all  South  and  West  Europe,  and  part  of  Western  Asia  has  been  very  generally 
accepted,  at  least  as  a  working  hypothesis.  The  absolute  identity  of  that  race 
everywhere  and  of  the  civilization  over  so  wide  an  area  has  raised  more  doubt,  but, 
broadly  stated,  seems  to  prove  not  less  acceptable.  The  original  derivation  of  this 
**  Eurafrican'*  stock  from  the  African  Lake  Land,  however,  remains  no  more  than  a 
suggestion.  Prof.  Sergi  adds  no  fresh  documentary  evidence  to  the  very  little  he 
adduced  in  1895.  For  general  credence  to  be  given  to  his  theory  concerning  the 
character  of  the  Aryan  invaders  of  Europe  he  has  still  to  wait.  Apart  from  all 
pro- Aryan  prejudice,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  ''  Eurasiatio  •'  peoples,  whose 
liDguistio  system  contained  such  potentiality  that  (as  the  author  admits)  it  over- 
whelmed the  Eurafrican  system  wherever  issue  was  joined,  were  utter  barbarians, 
who  had  to  learn  all  their  culture  from  the  non-Aryan  population. 

Tbe  author's  primary  documents  are,  of  course,  ekuUs.  These  he  treats  as  a 
master,  but  on  a  system  not  universally  accepted  by  craniologists.  In  view  of  the 
great  fluidity  of  this  kind  of  scientific  investigation,  an  impartial  handbook  on 
methods  of  craniology  is  urgently  needed  at  the  present  juncture ;  and  this  should 
be  written  by  a  first-rate  anatomist  or  pathologist,  qualified  to  show  from  his  own 


*  *  The  Mighty  Deep  and  what  we  know  of  it.'  By  Agnes  Gibeme.  C.  Arthur 
Pearson,  Ltd.    1902, 

t  "The  Mediterranean  Race  :  a  Study  of  the  Origin  of  European  Peoples."  By 
G.  Sergi.  Pp.  xii.,820.  93  Illustrations.  (Contemporary  Science  Series.)  London  : 
Walter  Soott    1901. 
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point  of  view  why  certain  modifications  in  skull-form  should  be  persistent,  how  tin 
they  really  indicate  race,  what  they  imply  as  to  racial  character,  and  how  far  the 
conditions  under  which  they  occur  exclude  other  forms.  We  confess  to  certain 
doubts  of  the  empirical  methods  and  the  deductions  of  all  craniologists  based  on  their 
kaleidoscopic  disagreements  and  their  selectiveness.  Exceptions  to  their  classifica- 
tions seem  too  often  to  be  put  on  one  side  as  "  pathological ; "  and  they  do  not  satisfy 
us  that  skull  modification  always  implies  variety  of  race.  For  instance,  the  modern 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  (where  there  has  been  no  Slav  or  Albanian  inroad)  are  now 
at  the  top  of  tbe  short-skulled  class ;  the  ancient  Greeks  in  the  same  region  were, 
apparently,  near  the  bottom  of  the  long-skuUed.  Has  there  been  any  change  of 
race,  or  can  this  skull-modification  come  about  independently  of  such  change  ?  Or 
does  length  of  skull  matter  at  all  ? 

Prof.  Sergi  uses  arcbaologioal  evidence  as  secondary,  but  gives  it  great 
prominence.  EUs  views  on  the  racial  basis  of  primitive  Mediterranean  civilization 
were  *^  in  the  air  "  before  he  wrote ;  and  few  arcbsBologists  now  question  the  pre- 
Aryan  character  of  early  culture  in  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  area,  pending  the 
decipherment  of  the  Knossian  tablets,  and  tbe  definite  ascription  of  Etruscan, 
Lycian,  and  Hittite  to  a  family  of  tongues.  Archasology,  however,  is  not  the 
author's  subject  at  first  hand,  and  his  acquaintance  with  its  evidence  is  not  com- 
prehensive enough  for  him  to  pronounce  on  such  questions  as  the  original  seat  of 
Mycensean  civilization.  He  does  not  seem  to  know  tbe  '^  pre-Mycensean  "  ^gean, 
and  the  all-important  ceramic  evidence  gained  there.  His  confident  ascription  of 
the  Lemnian  inscription  to  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians  would  be  more  valuable  if  he 
showed  knowledge  of  other  uninterpreted  inscriptions  in  the  ^geftn,  e.g,  the  Praesian 
stone,  or  the  Lycian  texts,  and  of  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  name  Pelasgi  to  any  very  definite  or  comprehensive  race.  We  doubt  if  he  is 
up  to  date  about  the  "  Hittites  "  and  the  distribution  of  '*  Hittite  "  monuments ; 
Aud  he  proves  so  much  from  tomb-forms  and  burial  methods,  that  nearly  all  the 
population  of  both  hemispheres  might  be  Eurafrican. 

D.  G.  H. 

GUIDE-BOOKB,* 

Messrs.  Macmillan,  who  have  exceptioual  opportunities  for  gauging  the  needs 
of  cultivated  tourists  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  have  recognized  that  new 
guide-books,  and  not  merely  revised  editions  of  old  ones,  written  originally  when 
all  conditions  of  travel  and  taste  were  vastly  different  from  now,  must  be  pro- 
vided ;  and  that,  moreover,  in  a  cheaper  and  more  portable  form  for  the  English- 
speakiug  world,  which  is  not  wholly  satisfied  with  anglicized  versions  of  guides, 
first  written,  however  admirably,  by  and  for  persons  whose  habits  and  tastes  are 
not  its  own. 

In  different  ways  all  the  four  guides  quoted  above  go  far  to  satisfy  this  demand. 
No.  1  covers  the  ground  of  Murray's  '  Mediterranean,'  ii. ;  No.  2  comprehends,  at 
the  same  price,  the  scope  of  Murray's  ^  Mediterranean,'  i.,  and  also  his  '  Constanti- 
nople, Brusa,  and  the  Troad;'  No.  3  puts  Egypt  and  Palestine  into  one  very 
handy  volume  of  about  250  pages  at  no  greater  cost ;  and  No.  4,  at  one  shilling 
more,  includes  all  Italy,  but  runs  to  nearly  500  pages.  In  applauding  the  aims  of 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  we  would  urge  them  to  realize  this  even  more  fully  in  sub- 
sequent editions,  and  to  consider  seriously  whether  certain  kinds  of  information 
remain  in  sufficient  demand  among  guide-book  users  to  justify  the  further  retention 
of  certain  sections.    For  instance,  in  Italy,  or  in  any  country  where  the  railway 

*  Maomillan's  Guides:  (1)  Western  Mediterranean;  (2)  Eastern  Mediterranean; 
(3)  Palestine  and  Egypt;  (4)  Italy.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1901. 
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system  is  highly  developed,  is  there  any  use  in  deyoting  a  section  to  '*  Routes  '*  ? 
The  railway  guides  and  the  railway  maps  nowadays  suffice  to  determine  the 
destination,  and  the  locomotive  does  the  rest.  Trains  go  too  fiat  for  a  mere  brief 
description  of  the  views  right  and  left  from  the  track  to  be  in  much  request.  Such 
a  section  in  an  Italian  guide  seems  to  us,  in  &ct»  to  be  a  needless  survival  of  the 
old  posting  days,  and  by  its  excision  in  this  case  the  book  would  be  lightened  by 
forty-seven  pages.  We  hope,  farther,  that  the  publishers  will  put  a  narrow  limit 
to  advertisement  matter,  or  that  may  become  as  serious  an  incubus  to  the  public 
as  in  the  Continental  Bradshaw. 

Again,  does  the  kind  of  tourist  who  would  read  with  any  profit  Mr.  Fry's 
admirable,  but  very  general,  notes  on  Italian  art  prefixed  to  this  guide,  naturally 
look  to  a  guide-book  for  such  information  at  all?  Our  experience  is  that  he  does 
not.  Art  handbooks  are  now  legion,  as  are  also  school  histories.  In  the  editor's 
place  we  should  consider  very  seriously  if  historical  and  artistic  introductions  are 
worth  more  than  the  saving  in  bulk  and  cost  involved  in  the  excision  of  over 
seventy  pages.  The  same  consideration  might  be  extended  to  the  Egypt  guide, 
though  the  saving  in  that  case  would  be  far  less.  The  plan  of  departing  from 
geographical  order  in  the  case  of  Italian  places  of  interest,  and  arranging  them  as 
in  a  dictionary,  is  excellent ;  and  the  notes  therein  seem  as  admirably  concise  as 
the  hotel  information  is  up  to  date  and  the  maps  are  clear.  In  the  latter  connec- 
tion we  would  offer  one  hint.  Rsulways  are  the  one  thing  needful  to  modem 
tourists,  and  their  lines  should  blaze  out  on  all  tourist  maps.  On  many  of  Messrs. 
Macmillan's  maps  they  do  shine  in  vermilion*  but  on  many  they  do  not,  e.g.  on 
the  map  prefixed  to  the  '  Eastern  Mediterranean,'  which  errs  further  in  including 
a  great  deal  to  which  the  text  has  no  reference,  and  thereby  obscuring  what  is 
really  essential  for  the  tourist. 

We  note  with  much  approval  that  a  considerable  change  has  been  made  in  the 
method  of  dealing  with  sights  and  places  of  interest.  The  notices  no  longer  read 
like  the  recollections  of  an  intelligent  traveller  returned  and  describing  what  he 
had  seen,  but  are  definite  directions  to  a  new-comer  arrived  on  an  un£eimiliar  spot. 
Such  a  one  wants  to  know  what  lies  to  right,  left,  and  before ;  where  he  will  get 
to  if  he  takes  a  certain  path ;  how  to  reach  places,  and  how  to  understand  what 
he  sees  therein.  There  is  still  room  for  improvement,  more  especially  where  no 
good  previous  guide  has  formed  a  basis,  e,g.  in  the  cases  of  Orete  and  Cyprus.  In 
these  two  great  islands,  both,  for  different  reasons,  singularly  interesting  to  Eng- 
lishmen, the  new  guide  shows  not  only  no  improvement  on,  but  marked  inferiority 
to,  the  guide-books  written  a  dozen  years  or  more  ago.  Almost  no  indication  is 
supplied  of  their  points  of  interest,  and  none  of  how  these  points  are  to  be  reached. 

Conciseness  cannot  be  carried  too  far  in  guide-books.  It  must  be  pushed  even 
to  a  sort  of  Tachygraphy  of  style,  and  signs  and)  symbols  should  be  freely  used  to 
save  repetitions  and  space.  Whether  the  Baedeker  asterisk  should  or  should  not 
be  adopted,  opinions  will  always  differ.  We  do  not  advocate  the  introduction  of 
the  oniadulterated  '' drill-book "  system  of  gtiide;.writing,  or  of  wholesale  **  per- 
sonal conducting,"  but  confess  that  we  have  often  ^found  discriminating  marks 
very  welcome  in  large  galleries  and  on  extensive  sites.  Few,  we  fency,  would 
complain  of  Mr.  Fry's  asterisks,  if  Messrs.  Macmillan  confided  the  Italian  selection 
to  Mm,  and  the  great  majority  of  tourists  wouldl[certainly  breathe  sighs  of  relief 
on  submitting  to  his  guidance.  The  very  few;who  have  genuine  views  of  their 
own  will  always  supplement  their  guide-book  with  other  manuals,  and  therefore 
they  need  hardly  be  considered  in  this  matter. 

If  Messrs.  Macmillan  push  their  own  ideas  of  method  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
and  take  a  leaf  out  of  Baedeker's  bookjjin  such  matters  as  rewriting  at  short 
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interFalB,  sendiDg  special  emissaries  to  observe  and  describe,  according  to  a  rigid 
scheme,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  rigid  editor-in-chief,  we  haye  little  fear  for 
the  success  of  their  new  venture  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  America. 

D.  G.  H. 

Education.* 

As  Mr.  Eedway  remarks  in  his  prefat^,  ''this  book  is  intended  to  set  forth 
in  an  elementary  manner  the  relations  between  human  activities  and  geographic 
environment,"  and  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  that  has  been  written  during  recent 
years  to  illustrate  the  intimate  nature  of  these  relations,  he  has,  unfortunately, 
only  too  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  method  of  regarding  geography  is 
new  to  many  teachers  of  the  subject 

In  the  opening  chapters  an  interesting  outline  is  given  of  the  historical 
development  of  geographical  ideas.  Though  several  countries  around  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  were  early  civilized,  Greece  may  be  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of 
geography,  for  it  was  here  that  geographical  knowledge  was  first  systematically 
formulated  by  Herodotus  and  other  writers.  Mr.  Bedway  attributes  the  rapid 
development  of  Greek  power  and  ideals  partly  to  the  configuration  of  the  country^ 
and  partly  to  the  influence  of  events  resulting  from  the  siege  of  Troy.  In  fact, 
throughout  this  historical  sketch  his  main  object  is  not  only  to  show  how  powerfully 
geographical  forces  have  controlled  the  life  of  various  peoples,  but  the  important 
events  that  have  therefore  resulted  from  any  disturbance  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment Probably  the  best  example  of  the  effects  of  such  a  disturbance  is  seen  in 
the  wonderful  discoveries  that  resulted  from  the  Turkish  blockade  of  the  trade 
communication  between  Europe  and  the  East  just  at  the  moment  when,  on  account 
of  the  reports  of  Marco  Polo  and  other  travellers,  Europe  had  formed  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  wealth  of  those  parts.  Thwarted  in  one  direction,  men  turned  to  seek 
new  routes  to  the  Indies,  and  this  search  led  Vaeco  da  Gama  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  India,  caused  Columbus  to  be  the  accidental  discoverer  of  new  lands 
in  the  West,  started  Magellan  on  the  famous  voyage  that  ended  in  the  first  circum- 
navigation of  the  world,  and  stimulated  men  to  penetrate  even  the  frozen  Arctic 
regions  in  hopes  of  finding  north-west  and  north-east  passages  to  their  goal;  in 
fact,  in  Mr.  Kedway's  opinion,  it  gave  us  a  New  World  and  regenerated  the  Old. 

In  the  third  chapter  some  account  is  given  of  the  evolution  of  land-forms,  stress 
being  Idd  on  the  modem  view  of  the  changing  natiu'e  of  physical  phenomena,  as 
opposed  to  the  old  idea  of  their  fixity.  This  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the 
effects  of  climate  and  topography  on  the  distribution  of  life  and  on  commercial 
development,  with  special  reference  to  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States, 
while  the  latter  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  discussion  on  methods  of  teaching 
geography  and  the  use  of  apparatus.  Several  useful  suggestions  are  given  with 
reference  to  observational  and  field  work,  which  are  rightly  regarded  as  forming  an 
essential  part  of  geographical  education,  and  the  special  preparation  of  the  teacher 
demanded  by  the  9ew  conception  of  geography  is  well  set  forth. 

Though  the  book  may  be  too  sketchy  to  aid  students  specializing  in  any 
particular  branch  of  geography,  it  is  certainly  one  that  should  be  welcomed  by 
teachers  of  the  subject  as  at  once  stimulating,  suggestive,  and  of  general  practical 
utility.  J.  B.  B. 

♦  *  The  New  Basis  of  Gecgraphy/  A  Manual  for  the  Preparation  of  the  Teacher.  By 
J.  W.  Bedway.    Published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.    1901. 
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ETIBOPX. 

The  Survey  of  British  Lakes. — Sir  John  Murray  has  Dearly  completed  his 
arrangements  for  beginning  the  work  of  investigating  the  lakes  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  whioh  he  has  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Laurence  Pullar.  He 
intends  to  begin  with  the  lochs  of  Perthshire,  some  of  which  he  had  already  sur- 
veyed with  the  assistance  of  the  late  Mr.  Fred.  Pullar.  Sir  John  Murray  will  take 
up  his  residence  for  a  time  in  the  Loch  Rannoch  region.  Sir  Robert  Menzies  has 
YBtj  kindly  placed  Rannoch  Lodge  at  Sir  John's  service,  and  in  other  ways  has 
shown  himself  desirous  of  doing  all  he  can  to  give  facilities  for  the  work.  Let  us 
hope  that  other  proprietors  will  follow  Sir  Robert  Menzies'  excellent  example. 

The  Lower  Pechora. — ^In  the  year  1901,  M.  A.  N.  Novosiltsof  was  sent  to  the 
Pechora  with  the  party  of  Captain  Sergieyef  to  execute  surveys  and  take  meteoro- 
logical observations.  From  Archangel  he  travelled  to  Ust-Tsylma,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Pizhma  and  Tsylma  with  the  Pechora.  This  town  is  the  centre  of  the 
Pechora  district,  covering  an  area  of  109,390  square  miles,  and  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  33,371.  About  6000  persons  live  in  the  town  itself  by  boat-building, 
fishing,  to  a  small  extent  by  agriculture  and  reindeer-grazing,  and  to  a  much  larger 
extent  by  carrying  goods  and  trading.  After  receiving  the  Pizhma  and  Tsylma, 
the  Pechora  has  a  breadth  of  fully  1}  mile.  North  of  Ust-Tsylma  the  population 
is  settled  on  the  river-bank,  and  eastwards  there  are  no  settlements  as  far  as  the 
Ob,  more  than  450  miles  distant.  Both  banks  are  clothed  with  coniferous  woods, 
rarely  interrupted  by  foliage  trees.  Building  timber  is  found  in  general  only  up 
to  the  parallel  of  67°.  Five  miles  above  Pustozersk  the  Pechora  divides  into  a 
multitude  of  channels,  most  of  them  fairly  deep,  but  containing  shallows  useful  as 
fords,  but  serious  obstacles  to  navigation.  Beside  the  river  are  many  swamps  and 
lakes,  some  of  which  run  parallel  to  the  bed  for  several  miles  without  any  connec- 
tion with  it.  Chief  of  these  is  the  large  Pastoye  Ozero,  on  the  western  side  of 
which  stands  the  village  of  Pustozersk  upon  a  sandy  mound.  It  contains  about  180 
persons,  who  make  a  comfortable  living  by  fishing  and  trading  with  the  Samoyeds. 
Across  the  lake  is  the  village  Ustye,  very  similar  in  appearance,  and  25  miles  to 
the  south  Yelikovisochnoye,  which  trades  with  the  Malozemelskaya  tundra  and 
Eolguyef,  as  Pustozersk  and  the  villages  north  of  it  do  with  the  Bolshezemelskaya 
tundra.  Some  of  the  Pustozersk  traders  go  even  as  far  as  Obdorsk.  In  winter  the 
mouth  of  the  Pechora  is  completely  deserted,  while  in  summer  people  come  down 
on  barges  from  Gherdyn,  in  the  Perm  government,  bringing  corn  and  other  goods 
to  exchange  for  fish  and  the  products  of  the  chase.  Just  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
in  the  Bay  of  Pechora  is  the  Bolvanskaya  bay,  on  the  east  side.  The  shores  are 
high  near  the  Bolvanski  cape,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  a  number  of  hills  stand 
near  the  shore.  Huts  are  erected  here  for  the  white  grampus  fishery.  North  of 
the  bay  are  situated  a  row  of  sandy  islands  called  the  Guliayevy  Eoshky,  which  are 
placed  on  maps  a  mile  too  far  towards  the  west,  and  9  miles  too  far  north.  Gwyniad 
is  caught  here  in  summer  and  sold  to  Cherdyn  traders.  The  work  of  surveying 
was  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  May  at  the  Eonstantinovski  cape,  where  it 
was  found  that  there  was  no  tide,  the  ice,  4  to  7  feet  in  thickness,  lying  perfectly 
quiet.  The  ice  in  the  bay  broke  up  on  May  28,  and  was  piled  up  by  the  tide  along 
the  shore.  On  June  24  and  25  the  rise  of  the  tide  was  2f  feet,  but  on  the  28th  no 
tide  was  perceptible*  The  shores  of  the  bay  are  rising  and  constantly  contracting 
the  water  area.  Near  Cape  Chemi  Lopatka  three  strand-lines  may  be  seen — a  high 
bank  5  miles  from  the  water ;  a  second  a  few  yards  in  height,  receding  sometimes 
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as  much  as  a  mile  from  the  water;  and  the  present  shore,  exposed  for  a  long 
distance  at  low  tide.  Qaantities  of  wood  are  cast  ashore,  and,  especially  at  high 
tides,  are  carried  far  inland.  A  dozen  miles  below  KonBtantinoTski  cape  a  small 
ran^e,  the  Pitkof  Eamen,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  and  rises  to  a  maximum  height 
of  595  feet.  In  spring  the  Samoyeds,  coming  northwards  after  winter,  visit  the 
slopes  of  the  Pitkof  to  saye  their  reindeer  from  the  horse-flies  and  gnats.  By  the 
Pogancheska  bay  also,  and  beyond,  opposite  Yarandei  island,  runs  a  range,  the  Eoei, 
a  summer  residence  of  Samoyeds,  people  of  Pastozersk  and  others,  engaged  in 
reindeer-breeding.  They  also  hunt  seals  and  birds,  especially  in  spring,  when  the 
nights  are  light  and  the  weather  not  too  cold. — Izviestiya  of  the  Russ.  Geogr.  Soc, 
No.  2, 1901. 

ASIA. 

Austrian  Expedition  to  Sontibiem  Arabia. — We  leam  from  the  Deutsche 
Bundschau/ur  Oeographie  that  an  expedition  to  Southern  Arabia  for  purposes  of 
scientific  research  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Hein,  of  the  Vienna  Natural 
History  Museum,  who  is  accompanied  by  his  wife.  Mahalla  will  be  the  first  place 
to  be  visited,  and  attention  will  be  paid  both  to  ethnological  and  linguistic  research 
and  to  natural  history  collections. 

IgnatoY's  Exploration  of  Lake  Telezkoie,  Altai— A  short  account  of 
the  results  of  Ignatov's  expedition  to  Lake  Telezkoie,  or  Altyn  Eol,  in  the  Altai 
despatched  early  last  summer  by  the  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society 
(Journal,  vol.  xviiL  p.  212),  appears  in  No.  2  of  Globus  for  the  t>resent  year.  The 
lake  (of  a  visit  to  which  a  graphic  description  was  given  by  Atkinson  in  his 
*  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia ')  lies  in  a  narrow  valley  at  an  elevation  of  520 
metres  (1700  feet)  above  the  sea,  and  has  a  length  of  48  miles,  with  a  breadth  vary- 
ing from  350  yards  to  3^  miles,  the  widest  part  being  in  the  south.  The  main 
portion  of  the  lake  nms  north  and  south,  the  Ghulishman  river  entering  at  the 
southern  end,  while  the  Biya,  which  makes  its  exit  at  the  north-west,  joins  the 
Katun  to  form  the  upper  Ob.  The  mountains  rise  precipitously  on  all  sides,  clothed 
with  cedars,  silver  firs,  larches,  etc.,  and  the  rocks  consist  of  much  tilted  clay-slates 
and  limestones,  with  some  granite  and  conglomerate.  Tectonic  causes  have  evidently 
contributed  to  the  origin  of  the  lake.  The  result  of  2500  soundings  is  to  show  that 
it  is  shallow  in  its  northern  east-to-west  section,  but  reaches  a  depth  of  over 
1000  feet  in  the  south.  There  are  two  deep  basins,  separated  by  a  submarine  ridge, 
over  which,  however,  the  depth  is  still  as  much  as  870  feet.  In  a  remote  future 
the  lake  may  be  cut  up  into  several  separate  parts  by  the  encroaching  deltas  of 
streams.  In  the  middle  of  June,  the  temperature  of  the  water  remains  at  39°  Fahr. 
at  the  surface,  and  37}°  in  its  lower  layers,  while  that  of  the  inflowing  streams  is 
already  from  48°  to  57°.  About  the  middle  of  July,  however,  the  surface  tempera- 
ture rises  to  from  53i°  to  61^.  The  shallow  portion  freezes  over  in  November;  the 
deep  southern  part  is  rarely  frozen — perhaps  once  in  seven  years.  The  water  is 
very  transparent,  a  white  disk  being  visible  at  depths  of  30  to  46  feet,  as  compared 
with  one  of  20  feet  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva  in  summer. 

ATBIOA. 

Lake  Bnsnmcliwi,  Ashanti. — Mr.  Malcolm  Fergusson,  the  surveyor  who 
accompanied  Mr.  J.  E.  Moore  on  his  expedition  to  the  Central  African  lakes,  sends 
us  an  account  of  Lake  Busumchwi,  Busumkwi,  or  Busunetki,  as  the  name  is 
variously  rendered  by  the  dwellers  in  its  neighbourhood,  together  with  an  outline- 
map  based  on  his  survey,  of  which  a  reduction  is  given  herewith.  The  lake,  which 
lies  about  25  miles  south-east  of  Eumasi,  is  the  sacred  lake  of  the  Ashantis,  the 
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word  "  busum  "  meaning  sacred  or  fetish.  It  is  nearly  circular,  with  a  maximnin 
diameter  of  about  6  miles,  and  has  been  on  this  account  erroneously  described  as 
a  crater-lake,  the  geological  formation — chiefly  talcose  and  quartz  schists  with 
intrusiye  bosses  of  granite — showing  no  signs  of  volcanic  action.  It  lies  in  a  large 
basin  entirely  enclosed  by  hills  with  an  average  altitude  of  800  feet,  that  of  the 
lake  itself  being  but  300.  The  hills  are  clothed  with  forest  which  descends  to  the 
shore  in  placep,  but  has  been  mostly  cleared  for  plantations  near  the  water.  Owing 
to  its  sacred  character,  boats  have  not  hitherto  been  allowed  on  the  lake,  and  its 
depth  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  all  appearances  point  to  one  nowhere  exceed- 
ing 20  feet,  the  shores  having  a  very  gradual  slope.  There  are  several  inflowing 
streams  discharging  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  hills,  which  exceeds  the 
amount  lost  by  evaporation,  so  that  the  level  is  just  now  rapidly  rising,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  trees  standing  in  the  water,  those  at  a  distance  from  the  shore 
being  now  dead.  Since  February,  1900,  a  rise  of  18  inches  seems  to  have  taken 
place.  No  breeze  reaches  the  lake,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  stifling,  occa- 
sionally proving  unbearable  even  to  the  natives.  The  water  is  slightly  brackish 
and  extremely  fishy  in  taste,  and  as  the  natives,  who  are  much  subject  to  leprosy 
and  other  skin  diseases,  make  use  of  it  extensively  for  bathing  and  washing  clothes, 
it  is  hardly  safe  even  to  wash  in  the  water  unless  boiled.  The  lake  teems  with 
fish,  which  are,  however,  not  easily  caught  with  a  baited  hook.  The  natives,  whose 
great  industry  is  fishing,  catch  the  fish  by  means  of  huge  wickerwork  baskets 
open  at  the  ends,  which  are  woven  from  the  split  stems  of  a  kind  of  lily.  When 
fishing,  they  paddle  themselves  about  with  their  hands,  seated  on  dried  logs  of  the 
Cottonwood  tree,  which  they  manage  with  great  dexterity.  People  come  from  all 
parts  to  trade  for  the  fish,  bringiog  plantains,  yams,  etc.,  for  the  fisher-folk,  who 
carry  on  no  cultivation.  In  Prempeh's  time  all  but  the  king's  own  fishermen 
were  excluded,  but  now  there  are  twenty-five  villages  around  the  lake,  with  a  total 
population  of  near  10,000.  The  people  were  dispersed  during  the  war,  and,  till 
lately,  were  very  shy,  but  have  now  Eettled  down,  and  seem  a  peaceable  and  quiet 
lot,  lazy  as  a  rule,  but  generally  honest,  and  extremely  honourable  in  their  deal- 
ings. Mr.  Fergusson  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  Asbantis  generally,  who  are,  he 
says,  far  and  away  the  best  natives  of  the  whole  coast,  partly  owing  to  the 
absence  of  "civilization,"  but  principally  to  the  excellent  administration,  the 
people  knowing  that  they  can  always  get  justice  at  Kumasi.  The  Fantis  and 
Ej-epis  are,  on  the  contrary,  described  as,  each  in  their  way,  thorough  blackguards. 
Animal  and  bird  life  is  scarce  round  the  lake,  and  even  mosquitoes  are  compara- 
tively few.  Monkeys,  leopards,  a  few  bush  antelopes  and  pigs,  pelicaos  and 
kingfishers,  the  osprey  and  hawk,  are  the  principal  kinds  represented.  Sandflies 
are  troublesome,  but  they  come  out  in  force  only  in  the  early  morning  and 
eveniog.    The  natives  suffer  much  from  fever,  but  not  of  a  malignant  type. 

Ancient  Oem-workings  in  Hanika.— Mr.  A.  Vaughan  Williams  sends  us 
a  description  of  two  visits  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chimanimani  pass,  south 
of  Umtali,  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid  some  attention  to  the  traces  of  ancient 
workings  for  precious  stones  which  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  at  a  remote 
period  in  this  district.  The  pass  is  a  magnificent  gorge  in  the  range  which 
separates  the  territory  of  the  South  Africa  Company  from  that  of  the  Portuguese 
"  Mozambique  Company,"  and  which  rises  rapidly  from  the  plains,  3000  feet  or 
more,  to  an  altitude  of  about  8000  feet.  The  plains  are  very  fertile,  covered  with 
bush  and  rank  tall  grass,  harbouring  buffalo  and  other  game,  while  the  mountain 
slopes  are  densely  wooded  with  trees  of  excellent  timber,  and  well  watered  with 
streams,  which  often  form  cascades  with  a  sheer  fall  of  200  feet  and  more.  The 
ancient  workings,  of  which  only  the  shafts  and  galleries  now  remain,  there  being 
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DO  traces  of  ancient  towDS  or  buildings,  are  sitoated  on  the  summit  of  the  raDge, 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  XJmyumyumba  and  Manyinga  rivers,  in  a  sandstone 
formation  composed  cf  horizontal  strata,  with  yeins  of  quartzite,  mica  and  talc 
schist,  and  dykes  of  diorite.  Most  of  the  excavations  are  in  British  territory,  but 
some  extend  across  the  frontier  into  the  sphere  of  the  Mozambique  Company.  At 
the  time  of  his  first  visit,  in  1890,  Mr.  Williams  heard  reports  of  the  occur- 
rence of  diamonds  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  regarded  them  as  a  romance  on  the 
part  of  natives  who  had  worked  in  the  Eimberley  mines.  In  1900,  however,  the 
report  of  a  discovery  of  diamonds  being  again  current,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  spot 
of  which  he  had  heard  in  1890,  and  found  it  to  be  the  place  of  the  supposed 
discovery.  The  surface  was  dotted  for  miles  with  fallen-in  shafts,  which  Mr. 
Williams  was  at  first  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  action  of  water,  the  heavy 
rainfall  being  absorbed  by  the  porous  soil  and  conveyed  underground  to  the  edge 
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of  the  plateau  along  the  flat  surface  of  the  sandstone.  Afterwards  he  became 
convinced  that  such  was  not  the  case,  as  in  many  instances  the  '*  dumps "  were 
plainly  visible.  The  rock  specimens  collected  included  crystals  of  octahedron 
shape  (not  diamonds)  and  other  stones,  which  on  examination  have  proved  to  be 
topaz  of  different  colours — a  gem  well  known  to  the  ancients.  The  features  of 
the  native  chiefs  of  the  district  are  said  to  indicate  Arab  descent.  This  discovery 
certainly  seems  to  confirm  the  belief  that  Sjiith-East  Africa  was  the  quarter 
whence  the  gold  and  precious  stones  of  ancient  times  were  largely  procured,  though 
in  the  case  of  the  gems  the  argument  is  less  fully  supported,  owing  to  the  other 
sources  of  supply  known  to  the  ancients.  Mr.  Williams  speaks  enthusiastically 
both  of  the  climate  and  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  country.  For  eight  months 
in  the  year  the  air  is  sharp  and  bracing,  while  before  the  time  of  the  grass 
fires  a  marvellous  panorama  is  spread  out  before  the  eye  from  such  summits  as 
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Myamatumba,  whence  the  view  extends  for  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The  many- 
waterfalls  leaping  oyer  the  almost  continuous  line  of  precipice  into  the  tropical 
forest  below,  form  a  marked  element  of  beauty  in  the  scene.  In  the  summer  the 
short  grass  of  the  mountain- tops  is  enlivened  with  a  profusion  of  ground  orchids, 
while  the  forests  teem  with  beautiful  Tarieties  of  ferns,  tree-orchids,  climbers,  etc 
Mosquitoes  flourish  eyen  at  the  higher  levels,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
malaria  is  endemic,  Mr.  Williams  and  his  party,  which  included  Mrs.  Williams,^ 
being  already  subject  to  chronic  malarial  fever.  The  opinion  is,  however,  expressed 
that  the  district  will  become  the  sanatorium,  as  it  certainly  is  the  Switzerland, 
of  Rhodesia. 

The  Capital  of  Madagascar.— Some  divernty  of  opinion  has  been  elicited 
by  the  reported  pronouncement  of  General  Chdlieni  in  favour  of  the  virtual  removal 
of  the  capital  of  Madagascar  from  the  interior  of  the  island  to  the  coast,  which 
has  been  unfavourably  commented  on  by  those  whose  interests  lie  in  the  direction 
of  the  development  of  Tananarive.  The  governor-general  has  declared  it  to  be  his 
mature  opinion  that  the  whole  economic  future  of  the  island  lies  in  the  coast-lands, 
and.  that  places  like  Tamatave  and  Majunga  will  be  called  upon  to  play  a  rSle  of 
increasing  importance  in  this  connection  in  the  future.  No  official  action  appears 
to  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  a  formal  transference  of  the  centre  of  autho- 
rity, and  Tanauarivo  will  doubtless  always  remain  an  important  political  and 
military  centre,  even  though  the  commercial  capital  may  be  placed  elsewhere. 

Journey  of  a  Native  Caravan  through  Somaliland.— A  Grerman  mission- 
ary at  Lamu  gives,  in  Fetermanns  MUteilungen  (1902,  No.  1),  an  account  of  a 
journey  made  by  a  Somali  caravan  through  the  little-known  interior  north  of  the 
Tana  river.  The  leader  was  a  Somali  who  had  been  in  government  service,  and 
now  applies  his  savings  from  time  to  time  to  Joiurneys  of  this  kind.  Having  got 
together  a  party,  he  set  out  from  Eismayu,  and,  after  a  wide  circuit  through  the 
Galla  countries  along  the  Abyssinian  frontier,  finally  reached  the  Bendile  country 
lately  traversed  by  Count  Wickenburg  (anU^  p.  216).  According  to  his  accounts, 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  the  Wakore,  the  Bendile  (the  only 
Somalia  who  have  not  adopted  Islam)  having  been  pushed  inland  by  their  Moham- 
medan neighbours.  They  are  said  to  have  expressed  a  desire  for  the  advent  of 
Europeans.  The  return  journey  was  made  by  Kenya*  Uganda,  and  the  railway  to 
Mombasa. 

Bailways  in  the  Stanley  Falls  Begion. — The  Mouvement  OSographique 
for  December  29  last  gives  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  route  of  the  more  northerly 
of  the  two  lines  of  railway  which  are  to  be  built  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Congo 
State — that  from  StanleyviUe,  just  below  the  Stanley  falls,  to  the  Albert  Nyanza 
at  Mahagi.  Surveys  for  the  line  are  being  executed  by  a  staff  of  engineers  under 
M.  Adam,  who  has  already  been  some  time  in  the  country,  and  is  to  remain  at 
work  another  two  years.  The  proposed  route  runs  at  first  south  of  the  Chopo 
river,  but  crosses  this  beyond  the  post  of  Bafwaboli,  and,  continuing  in  a  direction 
slightly  north  of  east,  crosses  the  upper  Lindi  and  strikes  the  Aruwimi-Ituri  near 
the  junction  of  the  Ibina,  its  southern  upper  branch.  It  then  follows  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ituri  and  strikes  east  to  Eavalli,  then  following  the  crest  of  the  water- 
shed between  the  Ituri  and  Lake  Albert,  until  it  finally  descends  the  escarpment 
to  reach  the  lake  at  Mahagi.  A  large  part  of  the  line  will  run  through  the  great 
forest,  and  the  clearance  of  a  track  through  this  will  be  a  work  of  much  labour. 
For  the  transport  of  materials  and  supplies,  it  will  be  neceesary  to  add  to  the 
flotilla  on  the  middle  Congo.  A  more  recent  number  of  the  Mouvement  (February  2, 
1902)  gives  details  of  a  proposed  line  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  Stanley  falls 
and  supplying  communication  between  the  navigable  sections  of  the  river  above 
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and  below.  This,  it  is  said,  will  probably  be  the  first  scheme  to  be  carried  oat. 
Proyisional  tracings  of  the  route  have  been  made  both  on  the  east  and  west  banks 
of  the  river,  that  on  the  west  giving  decidedly  the  shorter  mileage.  The  altema- 
tive  lines  are  shown  in  a  map  in  the  number  last  quoted. 

The  PositioiL  of  Tf^fftlah — ^Reference  has  ab-eady  been  made  (Journal,  vol.  xi. 
p.  667 ;  vol.  zii.  p.  412)  to  the  position  of  Insalah,  as  given  by  early  and  recent 
travellers,  and  we  are  now  able  to  give  the  result  of  M.  Flamand's  observations  far  the 
determination  of  the  position.  In  a  note  in  the  Comptes  Bendtu  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  (vol.  czxxiv.  p.  27),  he  states  that  on  his  last  journey  in  the 
regions  of  Tademait  and  Tidikelt  (October,  1899-Febraary,  1900)  he  was  able 
to  devote  himself  to  the  determination  of  the  geographical  positions  of  the  principal 
points  of  his  route,  and  particularly  to  that  of  Insalah.  The  determination  of  tho 
latitude  which  he  made  at  Insalah  was  based  on  six  series  of  circum-meridian 
observations  of  the  sun  taken  with  a  sextant  reading  to  10",  the  mean  of  the  values 
obtained  being  27"=^  10'  46"  lat.  N.  The  longitude  was  determined  in  two  different 
manners :  (1)  by  means  of  oooultation  by  the  moon  of  star  66  Belier  on  January  10, 
1900;  (2)  by  observations  of  the  hour  angle  of  the  sun  with  the  sextant,  from 
January  6  to  16, 1900,  the  rate  of  the  chronometer  having  been  deduced  from 
telegraphic  comparisons  made  with  the  Algiers  Observatory,  at  Tugurt,  and 
Wargla  on  the  outward  journey,  and  at  El  Golea  on  the  return.  The  results  are 
as  follows : — 

Longitude. 
In  arc  In  time. 

By  oooultation  of  65  Belier    2O27'30"    0»»9»50*i 

By  obeervation  of  hour  angle  of  the  sun     ...    2*^  28*  0"      0»*  9«  52*  J  ^'      ^'^^^o*^- 

This  shows  that  the  result  obtained  in  1898  frt>m  the  surveys  of  MBf .  Germain  and 
Laperrine  (2^^  26'  E.)  was  fairly  correct.  The  co-ordinates  of  five  other  places  are 
a]so  given. 

K.  Dontte's  Journeys  in  Horoooo.— With  the  support  of  the  French 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Government  of  Algeria,  the  Gomit^  de  TAftique 
Fran  (aise,  and  the  Paris  Geographical  Society,  M.  Edmond  Doutt^  last  year  carried 
out  extensive  journeys  in  Morocco,  the  preliminary  results  of  which  are  given  in 
a  supplement  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Comity  above  mentioned  (1901,  No.  8). 
M.  Doutt^  traversed  in  various  directions  most  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
kingdom  from  Tangier  to  Mogador  and  the  Atlas,  and  though  topographical  surveys 
formed  no  part  of  the  programme  which  he  had  set  himself,  he  devoted  consider- 
able attention  to  the  physical  features  of  the  country  and  the  varying  conditions 
as  regards  fertility,  vegetation,  habitability,  and  so  forth.  Geological  researches  had 
to  be  kept  in  the  background,  firstly  because  the  time  was  already  occupied  with 
other  work,  and  secondly  owing  to  the  suspicion  likely  to  be  aroused  among  the 
inhabitants  by  them.  Some  geological  specimens  were,  however,  collected  in  the 
Atlas  region,  and  have  been  submitted  to  an  expert.  The  resources  of  the  country 
and  their  possibilities  of  development  formed  a  special  object  of  inquiry.  As 
regards  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by  some  writers, 
M.  Doutte  considers  their  views  exaggerated,  although  the  plains  lying  in  front  of 
the  Atlas  in  the  west  are  certainly  rich.  With  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
'^argan"  tree  (order  Sapotaceai),  from  the  seeds  of  which  oil  is  extracted,  he  con- 
siders the  agricultural  products  to  be  limited  to  those  of  Algeria  and  Tunis.  The 
chief  source  of  wealth  to  a  European  power  would  be,  he  thinks,  apart  from  un- 
foreseen discoveries,  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  especially  the  former.  As 
regards  mineral  wealth,  be  is  again  inclined  to  take  a  sober  view  by  reason  of 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  exploiiation,  which  the  example  of  Algeria  renders  it 
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advisable  to  take  into  account.  M.  Doutt^s  report  also  discusses  the  ethnology  of 
the  country,  its  methods  of  administration,  and  other  allied  subjects.  He  considers 
that  the  policy  pursued  by  Europe  in  the  endeavour  to  lead  Morocco  into  the 
paths  of  civilization,  must  be  one  of  prudence  and  friendship.  Any  attempt  to 
interfere  directly  with  the  administration  must  be  avoided,  but  the  people  must 
rather  be  gradually  led  towards  reform  through  the  development  of  their  wonderful 
commercial  aptitudes,  the  improvement  of  agricultural  methods,  the  introduction 
of  simple  industries,  and  the  initiation  of  public  works. 

Surveys  in  Africa.— The  secretary  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  points 
out  to  us  that  in  the  small  map  of  Africa  which  illustrates  Sir  Thomas  Holdich's 
paper  in  the  Oeographical  Journal  for  December,  all  reference  to  the  geodetic 
survey  of  Rhodesia  has  been  omitted,  although  the  survey  has  been  in  progress 
since  1897.  The  omission  was  purely  accidental,  as  will  be  apparent  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  followed  the  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  survey  given 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Monthly  Record  from  the  reports  of  Sir  David  Gill,  the 
astronomer  at  the  Cape  (see  Joumaly  vol.  x.  p.  441 ;  voL  xlv.  p.  667 ;  vol.  xvi. 
p.  474 ;  vol.  six.  p.  90).  The  first  season  (1897)  was  devoted  to  reconnaissance, 
while  in  1898  the  longitude  of  Bulawayo  was  fixed  by  telegraph  signals,  and  a 
base-line  measured  on  the  water-parting  to  the  east.  In  1899  the  triangulationi 
was  extended  northward  to  Gwelo,  progress  being  also  made  with  the  cadastral 
survey ;  and  in  1900  a  new  base-line  was  measured  and  angles  determined  at  four- 
teen new  stations.  With  reference  to  the  same  map.  Major  Nathan,  governor  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  points  out  that  "  the  northern  boundary  of  the  colony  on  the 
11th  parallel  should  have  been  shown  as  already  surveyed  and  demarcated ;  the 
telegraph  line  is  from  Accra  to  Cape  Coast,  and  thence  to  Eumasi,  and  not  from 
Accra  to  Eumasi  direct ;  there  is  also  a  telegraph  line  from  Cape  Coast  to  Elmina, 
and  thence  to  halfway  between  Elmina  and  Assini,  which  is  now  being  extended 
to  meet  the  French  line  at  Assini.*'  The  boundaries  on  other  sides  are  now  being 
surveyed,  and  a  general  survey  is  being  carried  out,  based  on  traverse  lines  of  the 
gold-mining  district  on  the  west  of  the  colony. 

AMIBIOA. 

Physical  Geography  of  Central  Ontario.— An  elaborate  paper  on  the 
Geological  History  of  Central  Gotario  appears  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  for  August,  1901.  The  writer,  Mr.  A.  \V.  G.  Wilson,  traces  the  various 
modifications  of  surface  from  the  ancient  pre-sedimentary  floor  to  the  recent  period 
following  on  the  retreat  of  the  Pleistocene  ice-sheet.  It  is,  however,  only  with  the 
processes  to  which  the  present  surface  features  are  attributable  that  we  are  here 
concerned.  Previous  to  the  Pleistocene  epoch  the  rocks  had  been,  for  a  long  interval 
following  the  last  period  of  deposition,  exposed  to  atmospheric  agencies,  which 
developed  a  topographic  system  whose  remnants,  though  partly  modified  by  the 
ice-sheets  and  obscured  by  glacial  deposits,  are  still  recognizable.  The  present 
features  are  therefore  a  product  of  the  operation  of  two  processes.  Pliocene  and  early 
Pleistocene  sub-aerial  erosion,  and  Pleistocene  erosion  by  sheet-glacier  ice.  In  its 
main  topographic  features  Central  Gntario  is  a  lowland  bounded  by  the  escarpment- 
fronts  of  two  "cuestis,"  and  occupied  by  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Georgian  bay  of 
Lake  Huron  with  the  adjacent  land-areas.  To  the  south  the  cuesta-front  runs 
south  of  the  lake  from  east  of  Eochester  to  Hamilton,  thence  northward  to  the  Maoi- 
toulin  islands.  The  northern  cuesta  is  formed  by  the  Black  river  strata,  and  its 
front  runs  from  near  Kingston  north-west  to  Georgian  bay,  beneath  whose  waters 
it  still  seems  to  be  traceable  in  the  direction  of  the  Manitoulins,  the  unsubmerged 
portion  being  generally  about  90  feet  high.     A  ridge  of  drift-deposits  divides 
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Central  Ootario  into  two  drainage  slopes,  a  northern  and  a  southern.  The  main 
features  of  the  region  are  those  of  an  ancient  coastal  plain,  which  has  passed  through 
a  period  of  planation,  followed  by  one  of  uplift,  dissection,  and  the  deyelopment 
of  an  adjusted  drainage  system.  After  describing  certain  special  features,  including 
a  series  of  rock  yalleys  in  the  east,  and  the  gorges  and  valleys  of  the  southern  or 
Niagara  cuesta,  the  writer  sums  up  the  recent  history  as  follows.  While  the  ice- 
sheet  was  retreating  across  Ontario,  a  series  of  lakes  were  formed  between  its  front 
and  the  highlands  to  the  south  and  west,  covering,  in  the  latter  stages,  portions 
of  the  present  land  area  in  Central  Ontario.  The  land  was  being  elevated  towards 
the  north-east,  so  that  the  old  shores  are  not  now  parallel  to  the  surfiu»  of  the 
existing  lakes.  Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  lakes  the  amount  of  erosion  has  been 
small.  The  courses  of  the  present  streams  are  in  part  determined  by  the  valleys 
of  the  pre-glacial  rivers,  in  part  by  the  position  assumed  by  the  drift-deposits 
with  respect  to  the  retreating  ice-sheets,  and  in  part  to  the  control  exercised 
by  the  Pleistocene  lake  beach-deposits.  Many  of  the  present  streams  do  not  by 
any  means  fit  the  valleys  in  which  they  flow. 

Hew  Weft  Indian  Lines. — Two  new  lines  of  steamers  are  announced  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies.  The  Kerr  Line  vessels  sail  monthly 
from  Halifax,  N.S.,  for  Jamaica,  carrying  passengers  and  cargo,  and  on  their  return 
from  Jamaica  carry  fruit  to  New  York.  The  United  States  Steamship  Company, 
with  a  fleet  of  fourteen  vessels  and  having  their  headquarters  at  Bo6t(m»  run  to 
Havana  and  Porto  Ricq,  connecting  with  inter-insular  steamers  of  the  same  line  for 
the  other  islands,  and  thence  proceeding  to  Central  and  South  America.  This  is 
the  first  direct  line  between  Boston  and  the  West  Indian  and  South  American 
ports. 

AirtTBALASU  AID  OOIAVIO  ULAHBS. 

Prof.  Oregory's  Expedition  to  Lake  Eyre.~Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory  has 
undertaken  a  scientific  expedition  to  the  Lake  Eyre  basin  in  South  AustraUa  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  its  geological  history,  and,  if  possible,  throwing  light 
on  the  native  tractions  of  the  former  existence  of  giant  animals  in  that  region. 
The  leader  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Grayson  and  five  students  of  the  Geological 
Department  of  Melbourne  University.  Prof.  Gregory  has  been  temporarily  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  G^logical  Sorvey  of  Victoria,  with  a  view  to  its  thorough 
reorganization. 

Cardinal  Moran  and  the  Diicoyery  of  Anatralia.— The  novel  theory 
started  by  Cardinal  Moran  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  the  continent  of  Australia  was 
reached  by  the  celebrated  navigator  Quiros  in  1606,  still  excites  interest  among 
geographical  circles  in  that  country,  and  continues  to  be  warmly  debated.  We 
have  received  a  paper,  presented  on  May  last  to  the  B.G.S.  of  Australasia,  in  which 
the  cardinal  endeavours  to  answer  the  objections  of  his  critics,  without,  however, 
adducing  any  new  arguments  of  importance  in  support  of  his  hypothesis.  His 
main  argument  is  still  based  on  the  enthusiastic  descriptions  given  by  the 
navigator  himself  when  endeavouring  to  set  forth  the  value  of  his  discovery,  and 
on  the  fact  that  a  Spanish  ship  with  a  brass  cannon  made  in  1596  appears  to  have 
been  wrecked  at  some  time  or  other  at  Port  Curtis,  in  the  Gladstone  district  of 
Queensland.  The  detuled  refutation  of  the  theory  may  be  left  to  the  various 
writers  in  Australia  who  have  taken  up  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  view,  and 
two  points  only  need  be  alluded  to  as  indicating  the  insecure  nature  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  new  theory  rests.  When  sailing  from  the  bay  of  St.  Philip  and 
St.  James  in  the  land  "  del  Espiritu  Santo,"  after  the  departure  of  Quiros,  Torres 
first  coasted  along  the  shores  of  the  newly  discovered  land ;  then  he  held  a  south- 
west course  until  a  certain  latitude  was  reached,  without  gaining  sight  of  land; 
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and  finally  turned  north-north-west,  by  which  course  New  Guinea  was  in  time 
reached.  This  fits  in  perfectly  with  the  supposition  that  the  bay  of  St.  Philip  and 
St.  James  was  in  the  island  of  Santo,  but  is,  of  course,  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
idea  that  the  starting-point  was  on  the  coast  of  Queensland.  Yet  Cardinal  Moran 
considers  that  "  all  this  fits  in  very  well  with  the  supposition  that  we  have  made 
regarding  Port  Gladstone."  In  order  to  reach  this  result,  he  has  to  make  the 
gratuitous  assumption  (which  still  removes  only  part  of  the  difficulty)  that  before 
sidling  south-west,  Torres  **  stood  out  for  the  open  sea  **  from  some  point  near  the 
New  South  Wales  frontier.  The  second  point  above  referred  to  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  manuscript  map  by  Don  Diego  de  Prado  (one  of  Quiros*  officers),  reproduced 
by  Idr.  Collingridge  in  his  '  Discovery  of  Australia/  we  have  a  drawing  of  the  Bay 
of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  which  both  in  orientation  and  topographical  details 
shows  the  closest  agreement  with  the  bay  on  the  north  side  of  Santo,  as  drawn  in 
the  latest  charts.    This  should  surely  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  settle  the  question. 

Agricnltnral  Capabilities  of  the  Horthem  Territory,  South  Australia. 
— ^In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  South  Australian  Branch  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Australasia,  Mr.  M.  W.  Holtze  discusses  the  agricultural  capabilities  of 
the  northern  territory  and  its  consequent  fitness  for  permanent  settlement.  He 
endeavours  to  i^ow  that,  although  a  large  part  of  the  country  is  utterly  unfit  for 
cultivation,  there  is  yet  sufficient  suitable  land  for  agricultural  purposes  to  make 
the  country  prosperous.  In  the  author's  opinion  the  agricultural  land  in  the 
northern  territory  is  situated  near  the  sea-coast  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
fiowing  to  the  sea.  Plantations  should  be  kept  within  a  belt  of  some  80  miles 
wide  round  the  coast,  which  would  give  an  area  of  about  80,000  square  miles.  The 
rainfall  of  the  coastal  parts  of  the  northern  territory  is  shown  to  closely  resemble 
that  of  French  Cochin  China,  and  the  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  in  every  way 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  Other  products  that  might  be  successfully 
grown  in  the  northern  districts  are— sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  coconuts,  indiarubber, 
jute,  ramie,  arrowroot,  tapioca,  sesamseed,  and  peanuts,  besides  maize  and  the 
usual  food  and  fodder  plants  and  fruits  of  the  tropics.  In  order  that  plantations 
in  the  northern  territory  may  be  a  success  in  the  future,  the  author  urges  the 
necessity  of  a  careful  selection  of  soil,  sufficiency  of  capital,  and  suitable  labour. 

Minerals  in  West  Australia. — ^While  the  total  output  of  minerals  for  1899 
in  this  state  exceeded  all  previous  records,  that  of  1900,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Mines,  shows  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  £167,906» 
or  about  2*6  per  cent  This  falling  off  appears  to  be  confined  to  lead  and  gold. 
The  decrease  in  gold  has  not  been  general,  however,  and  the  return  of  1,580,950 
ozs.  for  1900  has  already  been  nearly  equalled  by  that  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
1901.  The  yield  of  coal  is  increasing,  and  although  there  are  only  three  producing 
collieries,  with  a  total  output  of  about  120,000  tons,  information  obtained  as  to  the 
existence  of  new  coal-seams  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  progress  of  tin-mining  is 
disappointing,  only  823  tons  having  been  obtained  in  1900 ;  but  West  Australia 
promises  to  become  a  large  producer  of  copper.  Deposits  of  this  mineral  giving 
every  prospect  of  payable  results  are  found  from  Eimberley  m  the  north  to  Phillips 
river  in  the  south. 

POLAE  BEOIOHS. 

Exploration  of  the  Kara  Sea. — The  Russian  Hydrographical  Expedition 
of  the  Ministry  of  Marine  will  next  summer  devote  its  activity  to  the  exploration 
of  the  Kara  sea,  having  last  year  completed  the  exploration  of  the  straits  leading 
to  that  sea.  It  will  be  under  Colonel  YUkitsky,  and  will  consist  of  Captain 
Wameck,  five  officers,  a  doctor,  and  fifty  men. 

Botanieal  Expedition  to  East  Greenland.— Supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
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'*  Garlsberg  fondy"  the  Danish  botaoist  Kruse  has  sailed  for  Angmagsalik,  on  the 
East  coast  of  Greenland,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  thoroughly  the  flora  of  that 
coast,  especially  between  Cape  Farewell  and  Sooresby  sound.  Dr.  Eruse»  who  is 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child,  purposes  to  make  a  lengthened  stay  in  East 
Greenland. 

lb.  Staenstrup's  Voyage  to  Disco  Iiland.--On  ayoyage  to  Disco  in  1898, 
Mr.  E.  J.  y.  Steenstrup  inyestigated  the  colour  of  sea-water,  employing  a  long 
tube  closed  at  the  bottom  with  glass,  which  was  let  down  into  the  sea  and  cut  off 
all  side  light.    He  had  formerly  used  for  comparison  pieces  of  coloured  cardboard, 
but  the  colours  were  too  dull  compared  to  those  of  sea-water,  and  did  not  give  a 
continuous  series  of  tints — a  defect  which  is  also  common  to  the  Forel  scale.    On 
this  occasion  he  took  with  him  small  glass  plates  yarying  in  tint  from  light  blue 
through  green  to  yellow,  and  these  he  placed  in  a  holder  with  a  prism  attached, 
which,  projecting  over  the  edge  of  his  tube,  presented  the  light  through  the  plates 
side  by  side  with  the  water.    Having  chosen  a  combination  of  plates  which  repro- 
duced most  closely  the  colour  of  the  water  at  each  observation,  he  noted  the, 
numbers  attached  to  them,  and  on  his  return  to  Copenhagen  was  able  to  imitate, 
with  the  chemicals  used  by  Prof.  Forel,  the  colour  of  the  water  in  different 
parts  of  the  sea,  and  compare  it  with  the  specimen  of  plankton  taken  at  the  same^ 
time.    It  was  found  that  with  twelve  to  fifteen  pieces  of  glass  every  tint  of  sea- 
water  could  be  obtained.    The  plankton  was  drawn  by  a  pump  through  a  filter  of 
hardened  paper  placed  horizontally  between  two  small  glass  filters,  by  which 
means  Mr.  Steenstrup  obtains,  he  believes,  the  exact  contents  of  the  water  more 
thoroughly  than  with  a  plankton-net,  while  the  ohaplets  of  diatoms  remained 
unbroken.    The  examination  of  the  samples  is  as  yet  incomplete,  and  at  present 
it  can  only  be  said  that  the  well-known  fact  is  confirmed  that  plankton  is  more 
abundant  in  deep  greenish-yellow  water  than  in  blue.    From  Gkdhavn  Mr.  Steen- 
strup rowed  along  the  coast  to  the  Euganguak  valley^  which  had  only  once  been 
visited  before — by  Mr.  E.  Whymper  in  1872.    Mr.  Steenstrup  travelled  up  it  for 
three  days,  attd  found  its  length  to  be  fully  23  miles.    It  lies  between  mountains 
3300  to  4900  feet  high,  and  perhaps  more.    Ferruginous  andesite,  similar  to  that 
discovered  years  ago  at  Asuk,  was  noticed  on  the  southern  flank.    Euganguak  is 
the  largest  river  in  Disco,  though  the  name  is  a  diminutive,  probably  in  reference 
to  the  large  river  draining  the  interior  of  the  Nugsuak  peninsula.    The  journey 
back  to  Gixibavn  was  made  along  the  shore,  where  fossils  from  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  beds  were  collected,  and  measurements  taken  of  the  glaciers,  especial 
attention  being  paid  to  "  dead "  glaciers^  that  is,  those  which  are  buried  under 
such  a  large  mass  of  detritus  that  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  be  nothing  but  moraines. 
Among  the  glaciers  examined  were  the  Eutdlisat,  ending  at  an  altitude  of  820; 
feet,  with  a  depth  of  200 ;  the  Asuk,  terminating  at  a  distance  of  6^  miles  Ax>m 
tbe  shore  at  a  height  of  1790  feet ;  audi  the  most  southeni  of  the  glaciers  of  the 
Skarvcfjeld  near  Disco,  which  descends  to  980  feet.    An  excursion  was  also  made 
westwarda  to  the  Disco  fjord,  where  Mr.  Steenstrup  examined  eight  deep  troughs 
containing  glaciers,  some  descending  from  the  higher  lands  and  by  their  whiteness 
Indicating  a  connection  with  the  snowfield  above,  others  "  dead,"  cut  off  apparently 
from  the  snoi%  field  and  covered  with  detritus.    Near  the  MellemQord  the  hottest 
spring  known  in  North  Greenland  was  discovered,  with  a  temperature  of  66^  F. 
At  Eudtlisat,'^Ujaragsugsuk,  Erkigtok,  and  Godhavn  the  levels  of  easily  recog- 
nizable points  above  the  sea  were  determined  for  tbe  purpose  of  detecting  any 
future  movements  of  the  coast-line.    In  the  Meddelelaer  om  Or^and,  Hefte  24, 
from  which   tbe  above  is  taken,  there  is  also  a  report  by  Dr.  Nicolau  on  the 
ferruginous  rocks  of  Disco. 
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XATEBKATIOAL  AND  PHTUOAL  0BOeBAPHT. 

Dr.  Vanghan  Cornish  on  Waves. — In  the  lecture  to  young  people,  on  the 
subject  of  Waves,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  by  Dr.  Yaughan  Cornish 
on  January  8,  the  lecturer  took  as  his  special  subject  the  question  of  the  length 
and  speed  of  ocean  waves,  the  figures  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  height  of  wave^ 
having  already  been  published  and  freely  quoted.  He  said  that  by  noting  the  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  successive  waves  at  any  point,  the  length  and 
speed  in  deep  water  could  be  accurately  calculated.  During  storms,  waves  with 
periods  of  from  eight  to  eleven  seconds  were  observed,  with  lengths  from  328  to  620 
feet.  A  ten-second  wave  was  512  feet  long,  which  was  exactly  the  length  of 
Burlington  (hardens.  The  sides  of  these  waves  had  an  average  slope  of  not  less 
than  1  in  10,  or  fully  as  steep  as  that  of  most  of  the  roids  marked  "  dangerous  to 
cyclists.**  A  set  of  such  waves  would  have  a  height  of  about  25  feet,  but  there  was 
generally  a  "  swell  **  running  at  the  same  time,  which  increased  the  total  rise  and 
fall  of  the  water,  and  made  the  waves  irregular.  The  wave-length  was,  as  a  rale, 
determined  by  the  steeper,  shorter  waves,  but  when,  after  a  storm,  these  had 
become  no  steeper  than  the  swell,  it  was  this  which  became  in  its  turn  the  con- 
spicuous thing  at  sea,  and  we  had  commonly  a  wave  of  about  fifteen  seconds*  period, 
with  1150  feet  between  the  ridges,  which  is,  roughly,  the  length  of  St  James*s 
Street.  The  majestic  rollers  which  came  in  upon  our  shores  from  the  Atlantic 
after  prolonged  gales  which  had  traversed  the  ocean,  had  a  much  greater  period. 
He  had  observed  on  one  such  occasion  a  series  of  139  consecutive  breakers  with  an 
average  period  of  19|  seconds.  The  length  of  these  in  deep  water  was  more  than 
1900  feet.  Standing  at  the  Piccadilly  end  of  Park  Lane,  and  looking  eastwards, 
let  them  imagine  themselves  on  the  crest  of  one  such  oceanic  swell ;  the  next  crest 
would  be  just  passing  the  Walsingham  House  Hotel  on  the  top  of  the  opposite  rise. 
Three  such  crests  would  pa8»  them  every  minute,  travelling  at  the  great  speed  of 
more  than  68  miles  per  hour.  The  depth  of  the  valley  in  the  middle  of  Piccadilly 
was  such  as  might  occur  in  the  case  of  one  of  these  long  ocean  swells,  which  were, 
however,  seldom  so  clearly  marked  as  to  admit  of  precise  observation  at  sea.  The 
existence  of  swells  (sufficiently  developed  to  give  breakers)  travelling  with  so  great 
a  speed  had  been  known  for  many  years.  When  the  hourly  velocity  of  wind  in 
storms  was  reckoned  at  more  than  100  miles  per  hour,  these  velocities  for  swells 
had  no  special  significance.  A  novel  interest  attached  to  them  now  that  the  greatest 
recorded  hourly  velocity  on  our  coasts  was  said  to  be  75  miles,  which  was  not 
much  greater  than  the  recorded  average  velocity  of  trains  of  waves  which  arrived 
upon  our  shores  as  a  breaking  swell.  Among  the  novelties  of  the  lecture  were 
lantern-slides  of  the  14-foot  model  battleships  made  of  paraffin  wax  which  were 
used  by  the  Admiralty  Experiment  Works  at  Haslar,  and  of  the  waves  they  made 
in  the  tank.  These  unique  photographs,  taken  by  the  lecturer,  were  shown  by 
kind  permission  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  The  forms  of  waves  were  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  lantern-slides,  all  from  the  original  photographs  taken  by  the 
lecturer  in  his  travels,  and  their  motions  were  shown  by  cinematographs  taken 
with  the  bioscope  camera  by  Mr.  G.  Urban.  One  of  these,  of  the  rapids  of  Niagara, 
was  shown  in  order  to  illustrate  the  pulsation  of  a  rapid  stream,  which  is  entirely 
lost  in  an  ordinary  photograph.  The  lecturer  concluded  with  an  exhibition  of  the 
cinematograph  picture  of  the  Severn  Bore  which  was  described  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Journal, 

Seoont  Papers  on  Lakes. — The  methods  of  limnological  research,  and  more 
particularly  the  quantitative  discussion  of  observations  by  the  methods  of  geo- 
morphometry,  have  now  been  brought  to  such  perfection  that  comparatively  little 
room  is  left  for  modification  by  individual  investigators— a  state  of  affairs  which 
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mast  greatly  simplify  tbe  task  of  collating  the  results  of  workers  in  different 
regions,  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  finally  summing  up  and  elaborating  general 
principles.  For  the  present,  work  in  limnology  is  properly  chiefly  restricted  to  the 
application  of  these  methods  to  the  survey  of  special  regions,  and  we  have  to  record 
two  important  recent  additions  to  the  literature  of  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
The  lakes  of  Pomerania  form  the  subject  of  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Haltrfiass, 
published  as  an  Ergaozungsheft  of  Fetermanna  MiUeiltmgen.  About  160  lakes 
have  been  surveyed  by  Dr.  Halbfaite  himself,  22  were  surveyed  by  Prof.  Eeilhack, 
making  172  in  the  region  east  of  the  Oder,  all  of  which  aie  known  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  bathymetrical  maps.  To  these  may  be 
added  107  partly  surveyed  but  not  fully  sounded,  giving  a  total  of  279,  with  a 
combined  area  of  504*42  square  kilometres.  Dr.  Halbfiiss's  work,  much  of  whioh 
is  exhaustive,  deals  with  (1)  soundings,  (2)  variations  of  level,  (3)  temperature 
of  water  at  surface  and  in  the  depth,  (4)  transparency  of  water,  (5)  chemical 
composition,  (6)  plankton,  and  (7)  nature  of  bottom.  The  fifth  volume  of  the 
scientific  publications  of  the  Yerein  fiir  Erdkunde  zu  Leipzig  consists  of  a  memoir 
by  Dr.  Willi  XJle  on  the  WUrmsee  or  Starnbergersee,  in  Upper  Bavaria.  This 
lake,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  57  square  kilometres,  lies  within  the  moraine 
region  at  an  elevation  of  584  metres  above  the  sea,  and  its  survey  has  been  of 
peculiar  interest  in  revealing  the  action  of  secondary  causes  in  modifying  its  form 
after  its  first  formation  by  the  damming  of  a  channel  on  the  retreat  of  a  glacier. 
Dr.  Ule's  memoir  deals  mdth  the  geology  and  geomorphology  first,  and  then  with 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  waters  of  the  lake.  A  separate  atlas  contains  eight 
plates  of  excellent  maps  and  sections. 

0SRBAL. 

The  Liyingtione  Gold  Kedal. — ^We  record  with  pleasure  the  foimdation,  by 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Bruce,  in  memory  of  her  father.  Dr.  Livingstone,  of  a  gold  medal,  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Bcottish  Geographical  Society  for  exploration 
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and  geographical  research.   It  bears  on  the  obverse  a  portrait  of  tbe  great  explorer, 
and  on  the  reverse  an  allegorical  representation  ef  the  Spirit  of  Civilization 
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bearing  the  torch  of  Progress  and  the  olive  branoh  of  Peace.  The  first  medal  has 
been  awarded  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston  for  his  distinguished  senrices  as  an  explorer 
and  administrator  in  Africa. 

The  Ctoographioal  Association.— The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  (Geographical 
Association  was  held  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  on  Wednesday  January  15, 
.1902,  Douglas  W.  Freshfield,  Esq.  (President),  occupying  the  chair.  The  Honorary 
Secretary  read  the  annual  report,  which  pointed  out  the  steady  growth  of  the 
Association  and  the  extension  of  its  work  through  the  publication  of  a  terminal 
magazine,  the  (hographical  Teacher^  devoted  to  questions  of  geographical  eduoa^ 
tion.  The  Right  Hpn,  James  Bryce,  H.P.,  then  delivered  an  address,  which  is 
printed  on  p.  301 ;  after  which  Dr.  H.  B.  Mill,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Bryce,  said  the  great  value  of  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  way  in  which  the 
subject  had  been  brought  before  them,  showing  the  comprehensiveness  of  geo- 
graphy and  setting  forth  its  enormous  value  as  an  element  of  culture.  He  (the 
speaker),  as  a  physical  geographer,  noted  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  importance 
which  Mr.  Bryce  attached  to  geography  as  a  means  of  teaching  the  value  of 
observation.  They  also  had  to  thank  Mr.  Bryce  for  the  very  fascinating  syllabus 
of  an  unwritten  book,  and  he  did  not  know  any  one  better  fitted  than  their 
President  to  become  the  author  of  such  a  work,  which  would  stimulate  a  great 
many  of  those  who  could  only  make  rare  and  short  journeys,  but  who  were 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities  in  order  that  they  might  sub- 
sequently gi?e  life  to  what  be  was  sorry  to  say  was  very  often  a  dead  subject — the 
teaching  of  geography.  Mr.  Freshfield  congratulated  the  Association  on  the 
marked  and  very  encouraging  advance  in  its  numbers,  and  on  the  Oeographical 
Teacher,  In  its  main  work,  that  of  spreading  abroad  a  correct  conception  of 
geography,  of  insisting  on  its  position  both  as  a  science  and  a  mental  discipline, 
of  leading  teachers  first  and  scholars  afterwards  to  recognize  that  it  is  not,  as  the 
ignorant  suppose,  the  same  as  Bradshaw — a  mere  cataloguing  of  names  or  exercise 
of  memory — but  the  study  of  the  features  of  the  Earth's  surface  in  themselves  and 
as  they  afifect  its  products  and  inhabitants,  the  Association  was,  he  said,  not 
standing  still.  The  advance  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  devious  stream  seeking  the 
points  of  least  resistance — at  one  moment  working  a  channel  in  the  fossilized 
beds  of  ancient  universities,  at  another  attacking  the  soft  places  in  the  more 
modem  strata  of  school  boards.  At  the  present  time  there  was  not  a  readership 
or  lectureship  in  any  of  our  universities  sufficiently  endowed  to  allow  its  occupant 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  scientific  studies  of  the  subject  such  as  are  common 
in  the  imiversities  of  Germany,  although  there  seemed  some  prospect  of  such  a 
chair  being  founded  at  Edinburgh.  In  the  English  Provincial  Universities, 
geography,  we  might  reasonably  anticipate,  would  hold  a  proper  place  in  the 
scheme  of  education.  Nor  could  it  seriously  be  believed  that  its  omission,  even  as 
a  special  subject,  from  the  matriculation  scheme  of  the  new  University  of  London, 
a  scheme  with  its  Sanskrit  and  Portuguese,  was  more  than  an  accidental  oversight. 
By  practically  excluding  geography  as  a  matriculation  subject,  the  Council 
of  this  new  imiversity  might  be  convicted  of  taking  a  course  which  would  have 
an  injurious  effect  on  every  middle-class  school  in  the  kingdom.  Any  one  who 
helped  to  maintain  such  a  decision  would  be  doing  an  ill-service  to  his  countrymen. 
As  Dr.  Mill  in  his  Presidential  address  to  the  geographical  section  of  the  British 
Association  said  last  year,  the  reconstituted  University  of  London  occupied  the 
best  position  in  the  world  for  creating  a  Ohair  of  Geographical  Research,  situated 
as  it  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  comings  and  goings  of  all  mankind,  and  in 
touch  with  the  most  complete  geographical  library  and  map  collection  in  existence. 
He  concluded  with  a  caution.    Let  us  not  be  misled  in  commercial  centres  into 
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thinking  that  tables  and  statistics  of  trade  were  commercial  geography ;  commercial 
geography  was  surely  reasoned  appreciation  of  what  products  any  region  does,  or  is 
adapted  by  nature  to  afiford.  It  was  a  key  to  the  development  of  commerce,  to 
the  well-being  of  the  world,  and  the  wealth  of  the  people  who  understood  it  best. 

Laotnre  to  Teachers  on  the  Use  of  Kaps.— On  January  24,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Andrews  gave  a  lecture  at  the  London  School  Board  to  an  audience  composed 
mainly  of  teachers  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  The  subject  was  the 
connected  use  of  maps,  and  was  fully  illustrated  by  numerous  lantern-slide  maps, 
wall  maps,  hand  maps,  and  diagrams,  produced  by  the  Diagram  Company,  showing 
eleration,  rivers  and  river-basins,  climate,  vegetation,  means  of  communication, 
history,  commerce,  etc.  The  lecture  was  much  appreciated  by  the  audience,  and  a 
uaeful  discussion  followed. 

Soientifie  Journey  by  Dr.  Ctalthe. — Weleam  from  Fetermanns  MitteUungen 
that  Dr.  8.  Genthe,a  pupil  of  Dr.  Theobald  Fischer,  who  has  already  made  himself 
known  by  his  work  on  the  Persian  gulf,  is  now  on  his  way  home  from  a  three 
years'  journey  in  North  America,  the  Pacific,  and  Eastern  Asia.  In  Samoa,  where 
he  spent  six  months,  he  made  important  studies  of  the  folk-lore  of  the  people ; 
while  in  Korea  he  crossed  the  Elm  GUn  Sang  (Diamond  mountains)  by  a  new 
route,  and  collected  much  information  on  the  monasteries  of  the  country,  besides 
acquiring  some  old  Korean  manuscripts  and  prints.  He  also  paid  a  visit  to  Quel- 
pa^  where  he  ascended  the  volcanic  cone  of  Halassan  (Aukland),  and  by  barometric 
observations  determined  its  height  as  6360  feet. 

"Zeitiohrift  "  of  the  Berlin  Oeographieal  Society.— The  decision  of  the 
Paris  Gteographical  Society  two  years  ago  to  abandon  the  dual  system  in  its 
publications  has  now  been  followed  by  the  Berlin  Society,  which  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  will  publish  one  journal  only,  to  be  known  as  its 
Zeitsehri/t,  in  the  place  of  the  old  Zeitachri/t  and  VerJutndlungen.  In  its  new 
form  the  Zeitschrift  will  embody  all  the  matter  hitherto  contained  in  the  two 
separate  publications,  containing,  like  our  own  Journal  and  Xa  OiograpTUe^  in 
addition  to  original  papers,  a  record  of  progress  in  all  branches  of  geography,  as 
well  as  reviews  of  books  and  other  publications.  The  <  Bibliotheca  Qeographica '  will, 
however,  continue  to  appear  separately  as  an  annual  volume.  The  size  of  the  new 
publication,  which  is  edited  by  Captain  Eollm,  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  is 
large  octavo,  and  the  first  number  already  issued  gives  promise  that  it  will  be  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  Berlin  Society.  The  section 
entitled  "  Yorgange  auf  geographischen  G^biete  "  is  in  this  number  less  ftill  than 
has  usually  been  the  case,  but  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  permanently  reduced,  as 
its  completeness  was  a  valuable  feature  in  the  old  VerhcmcUungen, 

Hew  (Geographical  Publication.— The  good  work  done  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  point  of  view  of  geographical  education,  by  the  JoumcU  of  School 
Oeography,  the  publication  of  which  has  now  been  continued  for  five  years,  is 
widely  known.  Some  two  years  ago  a  second  magazine  of  similar  scope  and  aims 
was  started  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Oleography,  as  the  Bulletin  of  that  body, 
which  has  likewise  been  of  service  to  those  interested  in  geographical  teaching. 
It  has  now  been  decided  to  avoid  imnecessary  dispersion  of  energy  by  combining 
forces  and  replacing  the  two  publications  by  a  new  illustrated  magazine,  to  be 
known  as  the  Journal  of  Geography ^  the  first  number  of  which  is  issued  for 
January,  1902.  The  responsible  editors  are  Prof.  B.  £.  Dodge,  of  Oolumbia  Uni- 
versity; Prof.  E.  M.  Lehnerts,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minnesoto ; 
and  Dr.  J.  P.  Goode,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  the  two  former  having 
been  editors  of  the  parent  magazines.  Judging  from  the  prospectus  which  has 
been  issued,  the  new  journal  promises  to  take  a  high  standing  among  kindred 
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undertakings.  Besides  original  articles,  illustrated  with  maps  and  pictures,  it  will 
include  notes  on  current  geographical  progress,  communicated  by  associate  editors ; 
reports  on  current  literature,  and  on  the  impedimenta  of  geographical  teaching ;  a 
department  of  questions  and  answers,  furnishing  teachers  with  an  opportunity  of 
having  their  difficulties  solved ;  as  well  as  items  of  personal  interest  respecting 
geographical  workers.  The  Journal  will  be  issued  monthly  (July  and  August 
excepted)  at  the  low  charge  of  91*50  per  year,  and  will  be  published  at  Boston  by 
the  J.  L.  Hammett  Ck>mpany. 

United  States  Board  on  Oeographie  Hames.— In  the  second  report  of  the 
United  States  Board  on  geographic  names,  of  which  a  limited  number  of  copies 
was  issued  in  1900,  but  of  which  a  further  issue  for  more  general  distribution  was 
made  in  March  last,  the  whole  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board  up  to  date,  referring 
to  some  four  thousand  names,  have  been  made  public.  The  greater  number  of  the 
names  are  those  of  places  in  the  United  States,  but  a  certain  number  of  foreign 
names  have  also  been  dealt  with,  decisions  having  been  given  in  all  cases  of 
disputed  nomenclature  specially  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  board.  To  the  finrmer 
class  the  R.G.S.  system,  though  adopted  in  the  case  of  foreign  names,  does  not 
apply,  regard  being  paid  chiefly  to  local  usage.  Thus  we  find  Ohilkoot,  not  Chilkut, 
as  the  adopted  form.  Other  principles  followed,  in  aooordanoe  with  which  a 
departure  from  local  usage  is  sometimes  made,  are,  the  use  of  the  forms  "  burg,'* 
**  boro,"  and  **  center  "  (for  burgh,  borough,  and  centre),  the  discontinuance  of 
hyphens,  the  combination  of  two  or  more  words  into  one  name  where  practicable, 
(as  in  "  Eldorado "),  and  the  dropping  of  "  city**  and  **  town "  as  parts  of  names. 
In  Russian  names  the  termination  **of  "  is  adopted,  not  ''ov"  or  ''off."  The 
following  are  some  of  the  forms  and  spellings  adopted  in  the  case  of  foreign  names : 
Fujiyama  (not  Fushiyama),  Krakow  (not  Cracow  or  Erakau),  Lassa  (not  Lhassa), 
Magellan  (strait  oO^  Malakka  (not  Malacca),  Pechili  (not  Chibli),  Pekin  (not 
Peking),  Tchad  (not  Chad),  Tuamotu  (not  Paumotu),  Tapura  (not  Japura).  It  is 
not  quite  clear  why  the  French  form  Tchad  is  retained,  but,  apart  from  this,  most 
of  the  deciuons  appear  sensible. 


OBITUARY. 


The  Karqnis  of  Dnfferin  and  Ava. 

Bt  the  death  of  Lord  Dufferin,  which  occurred  on  February  12,  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  loses  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its  Fellows.  The  only  son 
of  the  fourth  Baron  Dufferin  and  his  wife — a  granddaughter  of  Sheridan,  the  famous 
dramatist,  Frederick  Temple  Hamilton-Temple-Blackwood  was  bom  in  1826,  and 
succeeded  to  the  title  in  1841.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  after 
serving  as  one  of  the  lords-in-waiting  at  court,  accompanied  Lord  John  Russell  to 
Vienna  in  1865,  when  the  latter  tried  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  with  Rusna  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War.  In  1860  he  went  out  to  the  near  East  as  British 
Ck>mmissioner  to  inquire,  in  conjunction  with  the  representatives  of  the  other 
European  Powers,  into  the  Syrian  massacres,  and  subsequently  held  various  oflSces 
of  State  at  home,  till,  in  1872,  he  was  appointed  Oovemor-Gkneral  of  Canada.  This 
post  he  held  for  six  years,  returning  home  in  1878,  only  to  be  appointed  almost 
immediately  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  whence  he  was  transferred  two 
years  later  to  Constantinople,  to  conduct  the  delicate  negotiations  with  the  Porte 
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which  aioee  out  of  the  troabled  in  Egypt  On  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  under 
Arafai  Pasha,  he  proceeded  to  Oalro,  and,  having  effected  a  settlement  there,  vras 
appointed  Viceroy  of  India  in  1884.  Four  years  later  he  returned  to  Europe  to 
become  British  Ambassador  at  Rome,  and  from  1891  to  1896  occupied  a  similar 
poeitkxk  at  Paris. 

Primarily,  of  course,  Lord  Dnfferin  was  a  great  statesman  and  diplomatist,  filling 
the  various  important  offices  to  which  he  was  appointed  with  marked  distinction, 
and  receiving  numerous  honours  for  his  valuable  services  to  the  emjAre.  But  hb 
many-sided  character  enabled  him  to  appreciate  and  sympathise  with  every  move- 
ment which  tended  to  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge,  and  he  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  work  of  exploration  and  geographical  science.  The  brief  record  of 
his  public  career  given  above  shows  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  widely  travelled  of 
men ;  and  whilst  in  CSanada  and  India  he  was  no  mere  fixture  at  Ottawa  and 
CSalcutta,  but  was  constantly  imdertaking  extensive  journeys  with  the  object  of 
making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  countries  in  which  he  was  the 
representative  of  the  Grown.  He  was  the  author  of  a  charming  book  of  travel 
entitled  *  Letters  from  High  Latitudes,'  in  which  he  recorded  his  experiences  on  a 
yachting  cruise  to  Iceland  in  1856.  In  1857  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Geograi^cal  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  President  in  1878.  His  speedy 
appointment  to  the  ambassadorship  at  St  Petersburg  after  his  return  from  Canada, 
compelled  him  to  resign  this  office  before  he  had  fully  entered  upon  its  duties,  but 
he  greatly  appreciated  his  election  to  the  presidency.  As  he  himself  said  at  the 
first  of  the  two  evening  meetings  at  which  alone  he  was  able  to  preside,  **  Although 
I  have  no  claim  whatever  to  be  regarded  as  a  scientific  geographer,  at  all  events 
there  is  one  respect  in  which  I  can  conscientiously  consider  myself  the  equal  of 
any  of  those  who  have  preceded  me,  and  that  is  in  a  sincere  and  enthusiastic  desire 
to  promote  geographical  research,  in  a  profound  conviction  of  the  utility  of  the 
functions  discharged  by  this  Society,  and  in  a  respectful  and  affectionate  sympathy 
with  those  brave  and  gallant  men  who  year  by  year  are  sent  forth  under  our 
auspices.^ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Hydrography  of  the  Sobat  Bagion. 

Os  my  return  to  England,  I  had  the  honour  to  write  a  paper  for  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society  on  my  sarveys  in  the  Sobat  region,  giving  some  description 
of  our  travels,  the  geographical  features  of  the  country,  and  the  people  met  with. 
I  then  expressed  it  as  my  opinion  that  a  certain  river  the  late  Captain  Wellby  crossed, 
at  about  lat.  N.  7^  50',  which  he  described  as  "  30  yards  broad,  from  8  to  10  feet  deep, 
flowing  about  3  miles  an  hour,  and  infested  with  alligators,"  was  the  G^lo,  which 
we  had  followed.  This  paper  appeared  in  the  Geographical  Journal  of  May,  1901. 
Since  my  return  to  England  recently  from  my  subsequent  expedition — to  Lake 
Budolf  and  British  East  Africa  from  the  Soudan — I  see  by  the  September  number 
of  the  Jatimal  that  my  identifications  have  led  to  a  certain  amount  of  controversy 
on  the  part  of  Herr  Brix  Forster  in  Ololus.  I  had  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
Buzi  I.  of  Ci^tain  Wellby  was  the  Akobo,  as  no  other  stream  could  possibly  be 
identified  with  it  in  these  regions.  Herr  Forster  asks,  *'  How  can  the  Buzi  of 
Wellby,  which  flows  geoerally  from  south  to  north,  be  the  Akobo,  which,  as 
originally  explored  by  Bbttego,  was  found  to  have  a  course  from  south-east  to 
north-west  ?  "    It  may  be  remembered  that  we  had  only  followed  the  Akobo  for 
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two  days  before  reaching  its  junction  with  the  Pibor,  and  from  what  I  saw  of  th6 
river  systems  of  that  region  I  felt  convinced  that  the  Rozi  which  Wellby  deacribed 
as  joining  the  river  above  mentioned,  ^'dO  yards  broad,"  etc,  really  did  nothing 
of  the  sort,  but  flowed  by  an  independent  course  into  the  Pibor.  My  late  expedi- 
tion has  fully  justified  that  opinion,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the 
two  rivers  do  not  meet,  but  flow  independently  into  the  Pibor— the  Akobo  at 
kt.  N.  7^  47'  4r-4:  and  the  Gelo  at  lat.  N.  8°  8'  46"  (about;  I  was  unable  to  get 
observations  at  the  actual  junction).  We  followed  the  Akobo  recently  from  the 
Pibor  junction  generally  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  lat.  N.  6*  44'  8",  where 
we  left  it  to  strike  south.  Wellby  came  upon  a  large  river  at  about  this  latitude — 
N.  6^  4(K  I  think  he.  gave  as  the  approximate  position — which  he  imagined  was 
his  Ruzi  L,  of  which  he  had  seen  nothing  for  many  days.  It  in  reality  was  the 
Akobo  or  Juba  of  B5ttego,  and  was  the  same  stream  as  the  one  we  had  marched 
south  to  from  the  Gelo  the  previous  year.  I  venture  to  state  that  his  original 
Ruzi  I.,  which  he  last  saw  south  of  the  5th  degree  north  latitude,  turning  off  east — 
if  it  does  not  get  lost  in  the  plains  altogether — finds  its  way  to  Lake  Rudolf  at 
times  of  exceptional  flood,  after  heavy  rains.  It  certainly  never  flows  continuously 
north  as  shown  on  his  map,  for  to  do  so  it  would  have  to  penetrate  mountain 
ranges  which  drain  south.  That,  I  think,  may  be  regarded  with  considerable 
confidence  as  being  its  real  fate. 

Now  for  Ruzi  IL  This  stream  was  first  met  with  by  Wellby,  he  said,  about 
lat.  N.  5^  30',  where  it  was  flowing  west  over  an  open  plain,  with  nothing  to 
indicate  it0  course.  That  same  stream  was  met  both  by  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith 
and  myself  subsequently,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  the  latter  that  it  does  not 
turn  north  as  shown  by  Wellby.  To  do  so  it  would  have  to  run  uphill  for 
some  20  or  30  miles  before  it  could  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  down-grade  again  ! 
— according  to  my  barometric  readings.  My  own  impression  is — and  I  think 
probably  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  will  support  me — that  that  stream  continues 
west,  until  it  finally  becomes  absorbed  by  the  inhospitable  plains  which  it  enters. 
However,  further  north  Wellby  came  upon  another  stream,  which  he  imagined 
to  be  Ruzi  IL  again  after  it  had  swung  from  west  to  north  away  out  over 
the  plains.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  reality,  he  had  got  on  to  the  stream 
that  drains  the  escarpment  to  the  east,  the  tributaries  from  which  flow  into 
the  plain  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  then  swing  north  at  this  point — fiivoured 
by  the  now  northerly  fall  in  the  ground  towards  the  Akobo.  He  never  saw  that 
river  again  until  after  reaching  the  Akobo  (which  I  have  previously  mentioned 
he  thought  was  possibly  his  original  Ruzi  L).  After  proceeding  some  way  up  the 
Akobo,  he  found  two  rivers  flowing  almost  parallel  to  each  other  and  only  a  few 
miles  apart.  He  crossed  the  more  westerly  one  twice  in  his  journey  norths  and 
then  formed  an  opinion  that  the  two  joined  after  he  had  finally  crossed  the  easterly 
one,  or  the  Akobo.  Now,  I  went  to  much  trouble  in  attempting  to  identify  his 
Ruzi  IL  thereabouts;  his  Ruzi  I.  here  may  be  accepted  as  being  the  Akobo 
beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt,  to  my  mind.  We  came  across  a  swampy  stream, 
known  to  the  Anuaks  as  the  Oboth,  which  is  possibly — ^it  is  quite  impossible  to 
say  for  certain — joined  by  the  stream  met  with  by  Wellby  north  of  6*^  30'  before 
reaching  the  Akobo.  The  Oboth,  the  Anuaks  told  us,  branches  off  firom  the 
Akobo,  is  joined  by  another  stream  frpm  the  south,  and  the  two  then  flow  north 
close  to  the  Akobo  for  a  time,  before  swinging  west  towards  the  Pibor.  This  agreed 
with  my  idea  of  the  river  system,  as  by  our  journey  up  the  Akobo  it  was  evident 
that  that  river  was  not  joined  by  any  other  on  the  left  bank,  of  the  importance 
of  Wellby^s  Ruzi  II.  The  Kuzi  L,  therefore,  is  never  joined  by  the  Ruzi  IL  of 
Wellby,  and  there  is  np  "  combined  Ruzis"  to  join  the  river  '*  30  yards  broad,"  etc ; 
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for  I  have  already  shown  that  the  Akobo  and  G^lo  Bow  by  indepondent  courses  into 
the  Pibor.  My  identification  of  Wellby's  river,  which  he  described  as  "  30  yards 
broad,''  etc.,  with  the  Gelo  is  questioned  on  the  plea  of  the  great  discrepancy  in 
latitude.  Wellby  met  that  stream,  he  said,  at  lat.  N.  7^  50'.  Now,  what  are  the 
▼arioos  latitudes  I  obtained  when  following  the  Gelo  ? 

(1)  Camp  8/6/00.       N.  7°  W  42". 

(2)  Camp  11/5/00.  N.  7^  62*  36"-6,  near  where  we  left  the  (lelo  to  march  to 
the  Akobo ;  and  Patok  village,  where  the  Gelo  was  first  struck  from  the  Baro, 
was  N.  T>  44'  5". 

From  the  above  it  will  be  observed  that  the  discrepancy  is  not  so  great  as  the 
N.  6®  40'  of  Wellby  for  his  Rusi  L-r-the  Akobo  in  reality — where  he  first  met  the 
latter.  I  am  still  of  unshakable  opinion  that  the  Gelo  and  Wellby's  river  *'  30 
yards  broad,"  etc.,  are  one  and  the  same  stream,  and  that  he  followed  the  latter  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  Pibor,  which  is  shown  in  his  map  as  having  been 
reached  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  8th  degree  of  latitude.  The  question  of  longi- 
tudes need  not  be  entered  into ;  we  are  considerably  at  variance  on  that  point.  I 
have  gone  rather  in  detail  into  theqnestion  of  the  Rozis,  as  the  Egyptian  authorities 
have  been  much  puzzled,  and  Colonel  Talbot^s  first  question  almost  on  our  return  was, 
"  What  about  Wellby's  Buzl  ?  "  I  have  worried  the  matter  out  to  the  best  of  my 
al41ity,  and  I  think  the  grounds  I  have  given  are  reasonable  ones.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  those  level  grassy  plains  over  which  rivers  take  the  most 
erratic  and  unlooked-for  courses,  Wellby's  reasoning  could  very  easily  be  at  fault, 
as  006  sees  comparatively- so  little  of  the  actual  courses  of  the  streams.  I  perhaps 
had  better  opportunities,  but  some  of  my  surmises  may  be  incorrect  regarding 
streams  not  actually  followed.  With  regard  to  the  Akobo  and  G^o  I  have  no 
doubt. 

H.  H.  Austin,  Major  and  Captain  R.E. 


The  Belgian  Antarctic  Expedition. 

There  are  some  historical  mistakes  in  M.  Ar^towski's  lecture  on  the  Belgian 
Antarctic  Expedition  {Geographical  Jowmai^  October,  1901). 

The  writer  says  (p.  355)  that  Captain  de  G^rlache's  scheme  was  to  undertake  a 
voyage  of  adventtwe^  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  (Brussels)  who  suggested  to  him  the  plan  of  a  scientific 
expedition — '*  an  idea,"  writes  M.  Ar9towski,  '^  which  made  its  way  in  the  course 
of  time." 

I  knew  de  Gerlache  long  before  M.  Ar9towski  or  any  other  of  the  staff  of  the 
expedition  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  as  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  whom 
he  expressed  bis  ideas  on  the  subject,  I  am  in  a  position  to  ascertain  that /rom  the 
very  beginning  it  was  the  captain's  mind  to  undertake  a  scientific  expedition.  He 
expressly  and  repeatedly  insisted  upon  this  point — saying,  for  instance,  in  his  note 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  (Brussels)  that  the  expedition,  not  being  a 
purely  geographical  one,  but  having  for  its  object  the  stndy  of  scientific  problems  in 
the  imexplored  area  of  the  antarctic  seas,  was  bound  to  bring  a  rich  harvest  of 
results.    This,  I  believe,  has  proved  to  be  the  case. 

M.  Ar^towski  also  complains  (p.  357)  about  the  lack  of  any  written  contract 
between  the  staff  and  the  leader  of  the  expedition.  But  this,  I  remember,  was 
agreed  between  all  of  them,  and  it  certainly  proved  to  be  mostly  to  the  benefit  of 
de  G«rlache*8  companions,  who  were  free  to  publish  anything  on  the  expedition  and 
its  results  without  obstruction  whatever. 
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I  also  [wonder  why,  on  the  chart  annexed  to  M.  Ar^towski's  paper  (read  In 
June,  1901),  the  strait  which  was  discoTered  and  surveyed  hy  the  commander  and 
staff  of  the  expedition;  should  he  named  "  Belgica  strait/'  while  it  was  in  March, 
1900,  that,  after  the  suggestion  of  de  Crerlaohe's  companions  themselves,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  science,  his  own  name  was  given  to  the  strait. 

My  friend  certainly  deserved  this  mark  of  gratitude,  for  if  the  results  of  the 
expedition  show  that  every  one  on  board  did  his  duty,  there  would  certainly  never 
have  been  a  Belgian  Antarctic  Expedition  without  de  Gerlache's  continuous  exertions 
from  the  time  he  made  his  project  public,  to  the  departure  (three  years  later) ;  and 
the  results  of  the|  expedition  could  not  possibly  have  been  collected  without  the 
commander's  aid  and  good-will,  and  without  a  great  deal  of  nautical  skill  on  his 
part. 

Paul  Pelsekebb,  D.Sc. 
Corresp,  Member  of  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Science, 


With  Dr.  Pelseneer,  I  i^hare  the  c pinion  of  everybody  that  the  Belgian  Antarctic 
Expedition  was  the  work  of  Commandant  de  Gerlache.  I  know  what  difficulties 
he  had  to  surmount,  and  with  what  perseverance  he  overcame  them,  and  certainly 
all  the  honour  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  due  to  him — and  to  his  excellent 
captain,  Mr.  Lecointe. 

I  do  not  admit  the  **  historical  mistakes  "  which  Dr.  Pelseneer  supposes  me  to 
have  made  in  my  lecture  of  June  24, 1901. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  recorded  document  of  the  expedition  is  a  memoir 
(in  the  form  of  an  autographical  reprint)  entitled  "  Projet  d'organisation  d'une 
exp^ition  beige  pour  I'exploration  de  TOc^n  Antarctique"  [by  de  C^erlache], 
presented,  October  5,  1894,  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Belgian  G^eographicai 
Society  by  the  secretary,  M.  Du  Fief,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  project  of 
de  Gerlache,  and  had  even  discussed  the  question  with  him  for  some  time.  It  was 
aft^r  a  favourable  report  on  this  memoire  by  MM.  Leclercq,  Pavoux,  and  Goblet 
d'Alviella,  that  the  Geographical  Society  of  Brussels  accorded  its  patronage  to  the 
project,  in  the  commencement  of  November,  1894. 

In  this  memoir,  which  can  be  consulted  at  the  Society,  there  is  an  historical 
account  of  antarctic  expeditions,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  projects  of  Biron 
Nordentkiold,  Dr.  Nenmayer,  and  Sir  John  Murray.  On  the  last  page  one  finds — 
this  page  is  lull  of  scratched-out  words,  and  has  many  corrections  tacked  on — a  pro- 
gramme of  scientific  researches  to  be  undertaken,  and,  on  the  page  before,  mention 
is  made  of  certain  collalorateure  from  the  Observatory.  In  the  Mouvement 
Oeographique,  of  November  26,  1894,  we  read  that  "Un  groupe  de  jeunes 
savants  beiges,  appartenant  au  monde  de  la  marine,  des  sciences  naturelles,  astro- 
nomiques  et  m^t^rologiqoe?,  et  attach^  ^  plusieurs  de  nos  grands  ^tablissements 
ou  services  publics,  s'occupent  de  mettre  sur  pied  une  expedition  .  .  ."  And  a  few 
months  later,  in  an  article  published  in  La  JRefarme  (March  17, 1895),  we  learn 
the  names  of  these  gentlemen :  Lameere,  Massart,  Prinz,  Vincent,  Stroobant.  The 
names  of  these  first  collaborators  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  ^^  plan  of  a 
scientific  expedition  "  grew  out  of  a  certain  milieu  favourable  to  the  development 
of  such  ideas.  In  consequence,  I  maintain — until  proved  of  to  the  contrary — that 
*^  the  plan  of  a  scientific  voyage  was  suggested  to  M.  de  Gerlache." 

As  the  first  documents  are  not  sufficiently  numerous,  there  can  always  remain 
a  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  think  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  does  not  share 
that  of  Dr.  Pelseneer.    Besides,  during  the  voyage  of  the  Belgica^  Commandant  de 
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(lerlache  often  came  back  to  his  first  idea — the  south  pole — towards  which  his 
coQiageous,  persevering  and  daring  spirit  still  led  him.  I  wa^,  and  I  am  still,  of 
the  opinion  that  this  fixed  idea — farthest  south — ^is  not  compatible  with  that  of  an 
expedition  of  scientific  exploration. 

But  why  does  Dr.  Pelseneer  take  exception  to  the  fact  that  a  seaman  should 
imagine  a  voyage  of  discovery  (which  is  most  natural)  rather  than  one  of  science  ? 

Secondly,  I  must  draw  the  attention  of  Dr.  Pelseneer  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
only  now,  but  also  before  the  departure  of  the  Bdgiea  from  Antwerp,  and  during 
the  voyage,  that  I  **  complained  **  of  the  lack  of  any  written  contract,  written  in- 
structions, and  defined  programme  for  the  voyage.  Consequently,  it  would  be  "  a 
historical  mistake  **  to  state  that  a  ^'  lack  of  written  contract  was  agreed  between 
an**  of  us. 

Lastly,  the  chart  inserted  In  my  paper  is  a  copy  of  Captain  Lecointe's  map 
published  in  the  BtUletin  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Brusoels  (January,  1900), 
which  is,  until  now,  the  only  official  record  of  the  cartographical  work  of  the 
Expedition.  The  Admiralty  has  already  taken  into  consideration  this  chart,  so 
that  the  name  of  '*  Belgica  strait "  was  printed  in  August,  1900,  and  March,  1901, 
on  the  map  [1113]:  South  Shetland  and  South  Orkney.  Farther,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Belgioa  Commission  has  not  officially  communicated  the  decision 
of  changing  the  name  of  the  stnut  to  the  different  geographical  institutions  and 
societies,  a  decision  which  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  Seventh  International  Con- 
gress for  the  **  Rules  for  G^graphical  Nomenclature,'*  but  which,  I  hop9,  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Admiralty  and  all  geographers,  if  it  were  officially  known. 

Hbnbtk  Abotowski, 

Of  the  Scientific  Stoff  of  the  Expedition. 


Waldseemiiller's  *<  Solidum." 

59,  Drakefield  Bead,  Upper  Tooting,  8.W.,  Feb.  4, 1902. 
With  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  the  word  solidum  in  the  title  of  the 
'  CosmographifiB  Introductio'  of  Waldseemliller  leferred  to  in  the  interesting 
article  in  this  month's  number  of  the  Journal  on  '^  The  First  Map  containing  the 
Name  America,"  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  Egli,  in  his  *  Nomina 
Geographioa  *  (2nd  edit.),  under  the  entry  America,  speaks  of  a  globe  as  the  work 
to  which  this  '  Introductio '  was  to  serve  as  a  companion,  and  adds  that  a  copy  (?) 
of  the  segments  of  this  globe,  perhaps  a  unique  specimen,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  Gen.  Steinhauser  in  Vienna.  I  have  ventured  to  treat  Egli's  *'  Ex.  der 
Segmente "  as  equivalent  to  '^  Exemplar  der  Segmente.*'  Dr.  Egli  had  the  bad 
habit  of  sometimes  using  abbreviations  without  explaining  them.  Possibly  an 
inquiry  addressed  to  Qten.  Steinhauser  might  clear  up  this  matter. 

Geo.  G.  Chisholh. 


Olaciation. 

'^  Glaciation "  (Journal^  p.  192)  is  a  term  already  appropriated  by  geologists 
to  express  the  effect  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  Earth  of  ice.  Lately  it  has  been 
frequently  used  to  express  the  amount  of  surface  covered  by  ice.  Ought  not 
some  definite  decision  as  to  which  sense  is  to  prevail  be  come  to  in  order  to 
prevent  ambiguity  ? 

D.  W.  F. 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 
SESSION  1901-1902. 

Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting,  January  27,  1902.— Sir  T.  H.  Holdich,  r.e., 
K.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — John,  Aungier  ;  TT.  Hey  wood  Brettell ;  John  Sadler  Curgenven , 
M,R.C,S.i  L,B,C,F. ;  Major  Richard  Crawshay ;  Lionel  Bayne  Foot ;  Major^Gen. 
Sir  Alfred  QaseUe,  G.C.LE.,  K.C.B, ;  John  Calcott  Qaskin ;  Harold  F  HM; 
Commr.  Arthur  Bussell  Hulbert,  B.N,;  William  Hesketh  Lever;  Lieut.  Percy 
Calvert  Lord,  B.E,;  Captain  John  Talbot  Lutley,  Imperial  Yeomanry;  Hugh 
Macdonald,  M.B,;  Lieut.-Col  C.  Martyr,  D.S.O. ;  Sir  Guilford  Lindsey  Moles- 
ywrthy  K.CLE, ;  Herbert  Barrow  Montefiore ;  John  J,  Nicholl ;  Frederick  Phillips 
Percival ;  William  Blackstone  Benndl ;  Captain  Bokeby-Bobinson,  D,A,A,G, 
Head- Quarters  Staff;  T.  Feather  stone  Smith ;  Edward  Thomas  Scammell,  F.S.A.; 
Major  B,  M,  Skinner,  B.A,  Med,  Corps.;  Herbert  Buston  Sykes,  B,A.;  W,  A, 
Taylor,  M.A.,  FB.S.E. ;  Lewis  Norman  Way. 

The  Paper  read  was : — 

•*  The  Formation  of  the  Maldives."    By  J.  Stanley  Gardiner,  m.a. 


Afternoon  Technical  Meeting^  Wednesday^  January  29,  at  4  p.m. — General 
Sir  H.  W.  Norman,  g.c.b.,  g.c.m.g.,  c.le.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Paper  read  was  : — 

"The  Artesian  Water-Supply  of  Queensland  from  a  Geographical  Standpoint." 
By  W.  Gibbons  Cox,  c.e. 


Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting^  February  10,  1902. — G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Esq., 
C.B.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — Byron  Brenan,  CM.G. ;  Sir  Euan  Cameron,  K.C.M.G. ;  Walter 
Maximilian  De  Zoete ;  Lieut.  Arthur  J.  G,  HargreaveSy  Somerset  L.L;  David  Q. 
Henriques ;  Frederick  Lambert ;  Allan  Gordon  Mc Arthur ;  John  Thomas  Meams^ 
M.D. ;  Lieut.  Henry  du  Bois  O'NeiU^  ^th  Bait.  King's  African  Bifles ;  Beginald 
Albert  Priestley ;  E.  Aubrey  Thomas;  Earle  Wellington  Jenke  Trevor;  Bev.  Max- 
well Frederick  Webb;  Arthur  Oliver  Wheeler^  Topographical  Surveys  Staff,  Dept, 
of  Interior^  Canada, 

The  Paper  read  was : — » 

'^  The  Ancient  Kingdom  of  Kongo.*'    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lewis. 
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AddiHon»  to  tie  Library. 

By  EDWABD  HEAWOOD,  M.A.,  LibraHam,  R.a.8. 

Thb  following  abbreyiationB  of  nouns  and  the  adjeotives  derived  from  them  are 
employed  to  indicate  the  sonroe  of  articlee  from  other  pnblicationfl.  Qeographioal 
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A.  B  Aeadcmy,  Aoademie,  AktMlemte. 
Abh.  s  AbhanolimgeD. 

Ana.  as  An"ft^i|  Anxiales,  AhhaIoil 

B.  B  BnUetin,  BoUettino,  Boletim. 
Com.  a  Oonuneree. 

0.  Bd.  s  Gomptes  Bendus. 

Bidk.  s  Brdkimde. 

G.  a  Qeogmphy,  G^eographie,  Oeognlla. 

L  a  Inititiite,  Institation. 

Ii.  alsreetiya. 

J.  a  JoomaL 

k.  1L  k.  s  kaiserlioh  mid  kOnigUeh. 

IL  a  IfitteilimgeiL 


liag.  a  Magaiine. 

Mem.  s  Memoirs,  M^moiree. 

Met.  ss  MeteorologioaL 

P.  s  Prooeedingt. 

B.  =  Boyal. 

BeT.  a  Beview,  Bevne. 

8.  a  Sodety,  Sooi^W,  Selikab. 

Sitib.  a  Sitsimgsbericht. 

T.  a  Tnmaactiona. 

V.  a  Vereln. 

Verb,  a  Yerbandlimgen. 

W.  a  WiflMDMbafL  and  oomponndt. 

Z.  a  Zeitsobrift 

Zap.  a  ZapiskL 


Ob  aoooimt  of  tbe  ambiguity  of  tbe  words  oofovo,  auariOf  etc.,  tbe  die  of  books  io 
tbe  list  below  is  denoted  by  tbe  length  and  breadth  of  the  oorer  in  inches  to  the  neaiest 
half-inoh.    The  sise  of  the  Jowmal  is  10  x  6|. 

A  salsstiOB  of  the  works  in  this  list  will  bt  notissd  tlsswhere  in  ths  •*  JramaL" 

BUBOPB. 

Alps.  OooUdge. 

W.  A.  B.  Coolidge.    La  Catena  della  Levanna  (Alpi  Graie  Gentrali)-    (Esiratto 

dal  BoUettino    del    Club   Alpino  Italianot  vol.  xxxiv.,    1901,  n.   67,  pp.  1-44.) 

lUuitraiiona.    Preeented  by  the  Author, 

Alps.  Ponok  end  Brtiokner. 

Die  Alpen  im  Eiszeitalter.  Yon  Dr.  Albreobt  Penok  und  Dr.  Edoard  Briiokner. 
Liefemngi.  Leipzig:  0.  H.  Taaohnitz,  1901.  Size  10}  x  7},  pp.  112.  Ulue- 
tratione. 

Alps — Montlseran.  OooUdge. 

W.  A.  B.  Coolidge,  Ln  L^gende  du  Mont  Iseran.  Etude  d'histoire  topographique. 
(Extrait  de  rAnnuaire  du  Club  Alpin  Frap^ais.  27**  volume,  1900,  pp.  1-63.) 
Maps  and  Illustrations.    Presented  by  the  Author, 

Alps — Morphology.  Penek. 

Verk,  Siebenten  Intemat.  O,  Kongresses,  1899,  2  (1901):  232-240. 
Die  Uebertiefung  der  Al pen-Thaler.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  Albreobt  Penck. 

Austria.  Sitsb.  A,  W.  Wien  109  (Ab.  L)  (1900) :  527-^1.  Msselle. 

MittheUuDgen  der  Erdbeben-Commisslon  der  Kaiserlicben  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
Bobaften  in  Wien.  XIX.  Die  t&gliohe  perioditobe  Sobwankong  dee  Erdbodens 
naoh  den  Aufzeiobnungen  eines  dreifachen  Horizontalpendels  zu  Triest.  Yon 
Eduard  Mazelle.     With  Plan  and  Diagrams, 

Austria— Bohemia.  Globus  80  (1901) :  845-356.  Zemmrieh. 

Das  deutscbe  Spraebgebiet  in  Slid-  und  Oatbobmen.   Von  Dr.  J.  Zemmrieh.   Maps: 
A  oontinuation  of  tbe  study  referred  to  in  tbe  Journal  for  November,  1900 

(vol.  xvi.  p.  553). 

AnstrU— Bosnia.  OMms  81  (1902) :  37-39.  Xat^er. 

Die  ebemalige  Vergletscberung  der  Vratnica  planioa  in  Bosnten.  Von  Dr. 
Friedrioh  Katzer. 

Asstria— Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.     B.8.R.O.  d^Anvers  26  (1901) :  277-290.     Kdsbak. 
La  Bosnie  et  THerz^govine.    Par  lo  Dr.  Jean  K5s6ak. 

Anstria— Hnngary-^Canals.     O.Z,  7  (1901):  545-573.  Sieger. 

Kan&le  und  Kanalprojekte  in  Osterrcioh-tlngam.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  R.  Sieger. 
Austria— Tirol  Ohbus  80  (1901) :  356-358.  Jaeger. 

Das  Bozener  Land.    Eine  erdgeflchiohtliohe  Betraohtung.    Von  Julius  Jaeger. 
Balkan  Peninsula—Kontenegro.    B.8.0.  Itdliana  2  (1901) :  945-950.  Baldaoei. 

Un'  oBOursione  archeologlca  del  dott.  Roberto   Paribeni  nel  Monteiiiegro,  nota 

del  dott  A.  Baldacd. 
Central  Inrope— Flora.  Schols. 

Die  Verbreitung  der  Halophilen  Pbanerogamen  in  Mitteleuropa  ndrdlioh  der 

Alpen.    Yon  Dr.  Auguttt  Schuis.    (Forscbungen   zur  deutschen  Landes-  und 
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Volkaknnde  .  .  .  heransgegeben  toq  Dr.  A.  Eirchhoff.  XIII.  Band,  Heft  4.) 
Stuttgart :  J.  Engelhom,  1901.    Size  9}  x  6|,  pp.  271-360. 

Eastern  Europe — Moimtain  Btmotnre.  Philippton. 

Vtrh.  Siehenten  Internal.  G.  Kongresses,  1899,  2  (1901) :  181-191. 
Der  G^ebirgsbAU  der  Agiiis  nod  aeine  allgemeineren  Besiebungen.    Voq  Prof.  Dr. 
A.  PhilippBon. 

Xiirope— Oeniiiset.     Bev.  Franfaise  36  (1901) :  654-667, 724-731.  CilTinet. 

Lee  Reoensements  de  PopnlatioD.    Par  C.  Gilyanet. 

Enrope—Oeodefy.  

Pablioationen  fUr  die  Internationale  Erdmessung.  Die  Afltronomiseb-G^eoditi- 
Bcben  Arbeiten  des  K.  und  K.  Milit&r-Geograpbiscben  Institutes  in  Wien.  XVII. 
Band.  Astronomiscbe  Arbeiten.  6-  Polboben  und  Azimntb-Meesangen  anf  den 
stationen  Bernstein,  Brno,  Cebon,  Peony,  Sadsk6,  Stndenj  Vrob,  Tillenberg. 
Veils  (nor  PolbSbe),  Yysok^  und  Zbin.  Heransgogeben  vom  K.  nnd  K.  Milit&r- 
G^eograpbiscben  Institute.  Wien,  1901.  Size  12  x  9),  pp.  x.  and  206.  Pretenied 
hy  ihe  institute, 

Europe— HiitorioaL  B,8.0.  Italiana  8  (1901) :  976-995.  Qarofalo. 

Sulla  geoffrafia  delle  GaJluB  sotto  I'lmpero  Romano.    Kota  del  Prof.  Francesoo 

P.  Garofalo. 
Europe— Historieal  Oeographj.    0  Indituio  48  (1901) :  530-536,  819-827.      Omrofilt. 

Studi  di  Geografia  Greoa.    Pelo  Prof.  F.  P.  Garofalo. 

Disousses  tbe  geograpbioal  knowledge  of  tbe  Iberian  peninsula  possessed  by 
Hecatasus  of  Miletus  and  Timaeus. 

Europe — Hydrography.  Pottorsion. 

Verh,  SiehetUen  Internal,  G,  Kimgre$9e$,  1899,  2  (1901) :  384-342. 
Ueber  systematiscbe  bydmgrapbisob-biologiscbe  Erforsohung  der  Meere,  Binnen- 
meere,  und  tieferen  Seen  Europas.    Von  Prof.  O  Pettersson.    With  Plate. 

Europe  -PoUttoaL  B.8.G,  Boohefort  28  (1901) :  238-248.  

Un  condominium  dans  TEurope  Gentrale :  Moresnet.     With  Map, 
On  a  wedge  of  neutral  territory,  some  3  miled  long,  between  Belgium  and  Germany 
just  south  of  tbe  Dutch  frontier. 

Franee.  MailTot  and  tithors. 

B^um^  des  Observations  C!entra1ise'es  par  le  Senrioe  Hydrom^trique  du  Baasin  de 

la  Seine  pendant  TAnn^e  1899.      Par   M.  Maillet.     Versailles,  1900.      Size 

10}  X  7,  pp.  56. 

Observations  sur  les  oours  d'Eau  et  la  Pluie  Centralist  pendant  TAnn^  1899. 

Par  M.  G.  Lemoine,  M.  Babinet,  et  M.  E.  Maillet  [7  Plates].    Size  16}  x  11. 
Yranoe.  Tidal  do  la  Blaeho. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Intemat.  G.  Kongre$$e8,  1899, 2  (1901):  498-501. 

De  THabitation  sur  les  Plateaux  limoneux  du  Nord  de  la  France.    Par  Prof.  P. 
Vidal  de  la  Blache. 

Fraaoo— Ardioho.  Alpine  /.  20  (1901) :  504-507.  Andorton. 

Tbe  Coupe  de  Jaujaa     By  Tempest  Anderson.     With  Illustratione, 

On  a  visit  to  the  mountain  mauif  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Bhone  below  Lyons. 
Franee— Eoai^olais.         Bev,  Scientifique  17  (1902) :  79-82.  Priyat-DoiohaiioL 

Les  conditions  g^graphiques  de  la  vie  animale  dans  le  Beanjolais.    Par  M.  Paul 

Privat-DesobaneL 
Franco— Cartography.  Drapoyron. 

Verh.  Siehenten  Internat.  G,  Kongreeeee,  1899,  2  (1901) :  897-920. 

Enqu^te  sur  la  premiere  grande  Carte  topographique,  celle  de  France.  Par  (Msar 

Fran9ois  Cassini  de  Thury.    Documents  in^dits  recueillis  par  le  Prof.  Ludovic 

Drapeyron. 
Franoo— Gasoony.  Saint-Jours. 

B.8.G,  Com,  Bordeaux  27  (1901) :  213-228,  233-246,  253-260. 

L'ftge  des  dunes  et  des  ^tangs  de  Gasoogne.    Par  M.  Saint-Jours.     WOh  Mape, 
Franoo— Gasoony.        B.S.G,  Com.  Bordeaux  27  (1901) :  364-366.  Saint-Joors. 

Au  Siget  des  eaux  de  Hourtin  et  de  Lacanau.    Par  M.  Saint-Jours. 
On  the  disputed  question  of  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  depth  of  the  lakes  since 
the  seventeentn  century. 
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Fnaoa— OasoonT.  /.  flehnol  G,  6  (1901):  289-293.  

The  Danes  and  Landes  of  Gasoooy. 
Reprinted  in  part  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  (New  Jersey)  for 


France— Iile  of  Aix.        B.SM,  Roehe/orl  88  (1901)  :  173-175.  PawlowikL 

Carte-plan  de  Tile  d'Aix  dress^e  par  Cornuau,  en  1672,  pr^ent^e  aveo  une  note 
explicative.    Par  M.  A.  Pawlowski. 

Franoa — Leyelling.  Lallemand. 

Verh,  Siebenten  Internal.  O.  Kongresses,  1899,  8  (1901) :  82-52. 
Le  Nivellement  G^n^l  de  la  France,  ses  progr^  de  1895  k  1899.    Par  M.  Cb. 
Lallemand. 

France— Lorraine.      B,8.G.  de  VEst  21  (1900) :  424-442,  551-574.  Mcrchier. 

Un  coin  de  Lorraine.— Le  Barrois.— Nancy.    Par  M.  A.  Merohier. 

France— Surveys.  Lallemand. 

Verh.  SiebenUn  Internal.  G.  K<mgre$$es,  1899,  2  (1901)  :  72-84. 
La  Refection  du  Cadastre,  et  la  Carte  de  France.    Par  M.  Ch.  Lallemand. 

Germany.  Rev.  Maritime  151  (1901) :  2184-2194.  BcBuf^e. 

Le  port  de  Bremerhaven  et  les  ports  secondaires  du  Weser.    Par  E.  Bceufve. 
Germavy. 

Deutschland  auf  den  Hochstrassen  des  Weltwirtschaftsverkehrs.    Yon  Arthur 
Dis.     Jena :  Gustav  Fischer,  1901.     Size  9}  x  6^,  pp.x.  and  218. 
This  will  be  noticed  elsewhere. 

Germany.  Petermann$  M.  47  (1901) :  233-235.  Langr^^^uu. 

Die  Wassererwerbs-BevdlkeruQg  im  Deutechen  Beiohe,  insbesondero  die  Binnen> 
schiffabrts-Btfvolkerung.    Von  Paul  Langhans.     With  Map. 

Germany.  Globus  80  (1901)  :  142-144.  Karcuse. 

Das  Briquetagegebiet  von  Vic,  Deutsch-Lothringen.    (Ausfluj?  der  Deutschen 
Antbropoiogischen  Gesellsohat't  am  6  August)    Von  Dr.  Julitiu  Marcuse. 
This  district  owes  its  name  to  the  great  accumulations  of  fragments  of  baked  clay, 

which  seem  to  havo  been  employed  in  the  salt  works  carried  on  here  from  the  earliest 

times. 

Germany — Anrich.  Thiele. 

Die  Volksverdiohtung  im  Regierangsbezirk   Aurich.      Von    Dr.   Otto  Thiele. 
(Forsohungen  zur  deutschen  Landes-  und  Yolkskunde  .  .  .  herausgegeben  vcii 
Dr.  A.  Kirchhoff.    XIII.  Band,  Heft  5.)    Stuttgart:  J.  Engeihorn,  1901.    .Size 
9i  X  6},  pp.  36.H-426.     Map. 
The  district  here  dealt  with  is  in  the  north-west  of  HanoTer. 

9ennany — Brandenburg  and  Pomerania.  Hellmann. 

Regenkarte  der  Provinzen  Brandenbarg  und  Pommem  sowie  der  Grossherzogtiimer 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin  u.  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  Mit  erUiuterndem  Text  uud 
Tabellen.  In  amtlichem  Auftrage  bearbeitet  von  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Uellmann.  Berlin  : 
D.  Beimer,  1901.    Size  lOJ  x  7,  pp.  40.    Map. 

Otnnaay— Cartography.  Bugs. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Internal.  G.  Kongreeeee,  1899,  2  (1901):  884-896. 
Die  Anf&nge  der  Kartographie  Ton  Deutschland.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Sophua  Ruge. 

G«nnany— Barly  Trade.  Walter. 

Berieht  Ge$.  Velker-  u.  Erdh.  Stettin  (1897-98  u.  1898-99):  21-22. 
Arabischen  Tauschhandel  in  Norddeutschland  zur  Zeitdos9.  bis  12.  Jahrhunderts. 
Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Walter. 

Germany— SifeL  B.8.G.  LiUe  36  (1901) :  317-328.  8ix. 

L'Eifel,  region  montagneuse  de  la  rive  gauche  du  Rhin.    Par  M.  Georges  Six. 
With  Illu9tration$. 
Germany— Glaciation.  Wahnsohaffe. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Internal.  G.  Kongretses,  1899,  2  (1901):  289-298. 
Die  AusbilduDg  und   Gliederung  der  Glacial  Bilduogen  des  uord-deutgcheu 
Flachlandes.     Yon  Prof.  Dr.  F.  Wahnschaffe. 
No.  III.— March,  1902]  2  d 
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,  Oennany— BlesangebirgA.  Partiolu 

Der  Aueflag  des  XIII.  Deutschen  Geograpbenta^es  zu  den  Glaoialablageranflren 
des  Biesengebirges.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Partsob.  (Soaderabdrack  aua  der  Scbles- 
isoben  Zeitiing.)    Size  9x6,  pp.  20. 

Oermany— Biveri.  Petermanru  M.  47  (1901) :  208-214.  Partaeh. 

Memel-,  Pregol-  and  Weiobselstrom.  Beriobt  fiber  das  grosse  Werk  des  Hoobwasser- 

Auasobusses.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Partscb. 

A  fall  summary  of  tbe  resnlts  of  researcbes  publisbed  by  tbe  German  Water-Office 
in  1899  (Journal,  vol.  xyi.  p.  552). 

Germany— Silesia.  Freeh. 

Ffibrer  fiir  die  geologiscbe  Exknrsion  des  XIII.  Dentscben  Geograpbentages  nach 
Oberscblesien  .  .  .  bearbeitet  von  Prof.  Dr.  F.  B'rech.  Breslau,  1901.  Size  8  x  5|, 
pp.  20. 
On  tbe  general  geology  and  ooal-deposits  of  Upper  Silesia. 

loeland.  (7.  TicUknft  16  (1901-1902):  58-82.  Thoroddsen. 

Islandske  Fjorde  og  Bugter.    Af  Dr.  Tb.  Thoroddsen.     With  Map. 
This  will  be  specially  noticed. 
Italy.  Cmickshaiik. 

Grant  Allen's  Historical  Guides.  The  Umbrian  Towns.  By  J.  W.  and  A.  M. 
Cmicksbank.  London:  Grant  Richards,  1901.  Size  7  x  4^,  pp.  400.  Plan$, 
Price  3«.  6d.  net 

Contains,  besides  introductory  notes  on  tbe  history  of  Umbria  and  its  monuments, 
-detailed  descriptions  of  Perugia,  Assisi,  Oryieto,  and  several  smaller  towns. 

Italy— Lakes.  Agostiai. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Internal,  G,  Kongretees,  1899.  2  (1901):  259-262. 

Bathometrie  der  Italieniscben  Seen.    Yon  Dr.  Giovanni  de  Agostini.    WOh  Plate, 
Hediterranean.  - 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.    London :   Macmillan  &  Co.,  1901.     Size 

7^  X  4^,  pp.  xxviii.  and  246.     Map$  and  Plane,     Price  9s. 

Guide  to  the  Western  Mediterranean.     London :   Macmillan  &  Co.,  1901.    Size 

7  X  4},  pp.  xzvi.  and  238.   Afapt  and  Plane.   Price  9«.   Presented  hy  the  Publiehere, 
Tbe  guides  of  this  series  which  baye  so  far  appeared  are  the  subject  of  a  notice  in 
tbe  present  number  of  tbe  Journal  (p.  366). 

IJorway— fjords.  Geolog,  Mag.  8  (1901) :  555-558.  HnU. 

On  the  Physical  History  of  the  Norwegian  Fjords.    By  Prof.  Edward  Hull. 
The  author  is  one  of  those  who  regard  tbe  submarine  valleys  off  the  coast  of  Norway 
as  due  to  river-action  when  the  land  stood  at  a  higher  level,  bat  adduces  no  proofs  of 
this  supposition. 

Bnsiia.  M^.  Comit€  Q^)log,  18,  No.  1  (1901) :  1-104.  Xoroiewiei. 

Le  Mont  Ifagnitnaia  ft  ses  alentours.     Par  J.  Morozewicz.      With  Map  and 
Plaiee,    [In  Russian,  with  abridged  French  version.] 
Mainly  a  geological  study.    The  mountain  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Upper  Ural. 

Buiiia.     Verh,  Siebenten  Internal.  Q.  Kongreeeee,  1899,  2  (1901) :  263-268.    Shokalaky. 
Le  Lac  de  Ladoga  an  point  de  vue  thermique.     Par  Lieut-Colonel  Jules  de 
Schokalsky.     With  Plates. 

Xnssia.  M^m.  Comil^  Otfolog,  18,  No.  2  (1901) :  1-79.  Bokoloy. 

Die  Manganerzlager  in  den  Tertiaren  Ablagerungen  des  Gouvemements  Jeka- 
terinoslaw.  Yon  Dr.  N.  Sokolov.  With  Maps  and  lUuetratione,  [In  Russian, 
with  rAum^  in  German.] 

Bnsiia.        VerK  SUbenten  Intemat.  G.  KongresseSy  1899,  2  (1901) :  810-811.  Tillo. 

Untersuchung  der  Quellengebiete  der  Fiiisse  des  Europaischen  Russlands.  Von 
General-Leutnant  Dr.  A.  von  Tillo. 

BiLSsia— Fauna.  Nehriaf. 

Verh.  Siebenten  InUmat.  G.  Kongreeeee,  1899,  2  (1901)  :  463-466. 

Ueber  die  heutige  Fauna  der  russisoben  und  westsibiriscben  Steppen  in  ibrer 

Beziehnng  zu  der  pleistoc&nen  Steppenfauna  Mittel-Europas.     Von  Prof.  Dr.  A. 

Nehriug. 
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BiimU— Flora.  XraitBow. 

Verh.  SiebenUn  Intemat,  O.  Kongreitet,  1899,  S  (1901):  457-462. 
Die  Flora  der  stldriiBsisoheii  Steppen,  ihre  Yerbreitong  and  die  G^etchiohte  ihrer 
AiiBiedeliing.    Yon  Prof.  Andreas  Krassnow. 
Buifiaii  Empire— Araa.  TiUo. 

Verk.  SiebetUen  Intemat.  G.  Kongr€$$e$,  1899,  %  (1901):  808-809. 
NoQTelle  d^fermination  de  la  superfloie  de  TBinpire  de  Bussie.    Par  Lt-G^n€ral 
Dr.  A.  de  Tillo. 
Southern  Xnrope.  Gordon. 

Verh.  SUbentem  Intemat  O.  Kongreuee,  1899,  %  (1901) :  167-180. 
The  CraBt-Basins  of  Soutbera  Europe.    By  Mrs.  OgilTle  Gk>rdoD.     With  Plate. 
Bwadon  and  Vonraj.    P.I.  Civil  Engineers  146  (1901):  229-241.  Baoho. 

Peat  Fuel  in  Soandinaria.    Bj  Alfred  Baohe. 

The  possible  yield  of  the  great  Swedish  peat-bogs  has  been  estimated  to  be 
equivalent  to  3000  milUou  tons  of  coal. 

flwitnrland — ^Bhono  Olaolor.  Hagenbaoh-Biiohoff. 

Verh,  Siehenten  Intemat.  G,  Kongreeees,  1899,  S  (1901) :  269-278. 
Yermessungen  am  Bhone-Gletscher  w&hrend  25  Jahren.  Yon  Prof.  £d.  Hagenbach- 
Bischoff. 

TTnitad  Kingdom— Ethnology.    Nature  66  (1901) :  89-40.  Dawkini. 

The  lufluenoe  of  the  MecUterraneau  Peoples  in  Prehistoric  Britain.    By  Prof.  W. 
Boyd  Dawkins,  f.b.s. 

United  Kingdom— HistorioaL  Sioglin. 

Verh.  Siebenten  IniemaL  G,  Kongreeeee,  1899,  S  (1901) :  845-876. 

Entdeckungsgescbichte  von  England  im  Alterthum.    Yon  W.  Sieglin. 
Uaitod  Kingdom— Xotwnrology.    P.R8.  68  (1901) :  61-85.  Shaw  and  Cohen. 

On  the  Seasonal  Yariation  of  Atmospheric  Temperature  in  the  British  Isles  and 

its  Belation  to  Wind-direction,  with  a  Note  on  the  Effect  of  Sea  Temperature  on 

the  Seasonal  Yariation  of  Air  Temperature.  By  W.  N.  Shaw  and  B.  Waley  Cohen. 

Wiih  Diagrams. 
United  Kingdom— Plymouth.    P.L  Civil  Engineers  146  (1901):  2-42.  Sandoman. 

The  Burrator  Works  for  the  Water-Supply  of  Plymouth.    By  Edward  Sandeman. 

WithPUUe. 
United  Kingdom— Population.    Rev,  G.  49  (1901) :  548-561.  LaTagno. 

B^partition  de  la  population  en  Angleterre  au  oours  du  XIX**  si^de.    Par  Paul 

Lavagne. 
Yoiges.  Globus  80  (1901) :  117-122.  Werner. 

Die  Seen  der  Westvogesen.    Yon  L.  G.  Werner.     Wiih  Illustrations, 
A  sketch  of  the  morphological  and  other  features  of  the  lakes  of  the  Western 
Yoeges,  which  are  said  to  be  in  course  of  extinction. 


B.8.G.  Com.  Paris  88  (1901) :  284-302.  Bonis. 

De  P^in  h  la  Mer  Noire  it  travers  I'Asie.    Par  M.  Gharles-Eudes  Benin.    Map, 
Baluohittan  and  Persia.    Mem.  Geolog.  Surv.  India  81  (1901) :  179-302.      Vrodenburg. 
A  Geological  Sketch  of  the  Baliiohist^n  Desert,  and  part  of  Eastern  Persia.  By  E. 
Yredenburg.     With  Maps  and  Plaies, 

Though  mainly  geological,  this  opens  with  an  instructiye  sketch  of  the  external 
physical  features  of  the  country. 

Cambodia.  Aymonier. 

Le  Cambodge.     Par  Etienne  Aymonier.     2  vols.    I.  Le  Boyaume  actuel.    II. 
Les  Provinces  Siamoises.     Paris:    £.   Leroux,  1900-1901.     Size  11  x  7^,  pp. 
(vol.  L)  xxiv.  and  478;  (vol.  ii.)  482.    Maps  and  Illustrations.    Price  32«. 
A  full  and  careful  description  of  the  country,  people,  monuments,  etc.,  of  Cam- 
bodia and  neighbouring  parts  of  Siam,  based  on  the  author's  personal  observations 
and  on  the  work  of  other  travellers.    The  whole  forms  a  useM  compendium  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  countries  dealt  with. 

Central  Alia.  M.Q.  Ges.  Wien  44  (1901) :  289-261.  AlmAsy. 

Beise  naoh  West-Turkestan  und  in  den  Oentralen  Tien-Shan.    Yon  Dr.  Georg 
V.  Almfrsy. 

2  D  2 
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C67l«ii.  B^.Q.  LUle  86  (1901) :  358-362.  ETiard. 

Une  viaiie  anx  mines  de  Pollanaroawa  (Geylan).    Par  A.  M.  l^yrard,  s.j. 

Ohina.  -^— ^ 

China.  Imperial  Maritime  CuBtoms.  L  Statistical  Series :  Kos.  3  and  4.  Returns 
of  Trade  and  Trade  Reports  for  the  year  1900.  Part  IL  Reports  and  Statistics 
for  each  Port,  with  Report  on  Foreign  Trade  of  Ghina.  Shanghai ;  London : 
P.  S.  King  &  Son.  1901.  Size  11  x  8|,  pp.  xxii.  and  778.  Map  and  Diagrams. 
PretetUed  by  the  Itupector-Generai  of  Chinese  Cuttonu. 

China.  J.  School  Q,  6  (1901)  :  263-269.  Eitel. 

Some  little-known  features  of  China.    By  Rey.  Dr.  Eitel. 

Obina— Vaeao.  B.8.B.O.  d^Anverg  35  (1901 ) :  354-359.  Jaoqmin. 

Macao.    Par  M.  L.  Jaoqmin.     With  lUuUrcUion. 

China— Vongolia.  Tour  du  Monde  7  (1901) :  493-528.  BaU. 

Voyage  en  Mongolie.    Par  M.  le  Baron  de  Batz.     With  Map  and  inustrations. 

China— Yunnan.  Rev.  G.  49  (1901) :  422-437.  Schmidt. 

Le  Yun-Nan.  Le  chemin  de  fer  de  Lao-Kay  )i  Yun-Nan-Sen.  Par  Commandant 
L.  Schmidt.     With  Map  and  Diagram. 

Sastem  Asia.  .  Rev.  0.  49  (1901) :  401-421.  Briiti. 

L'AUemagne  en  Eztr6me-0rient.    Par  Andr^  Briss^.     With  Mape. 
India — Anthropology.  Fawoett. 

Madras  Goyemment  Maseum.     Bulletin,  yol.  iii.  No.  8.    Anthropology.     Nft3ra]^ 

of  Malabar.      By    F.    Pawcett.      Madras,    1901.     Size    8J  X  5J,  pp.   185-322, 

lUuttrations.    Price  2$.  Sd. 

India— Assam.  /.  Asiatic  8.  BengaX  69  (Pt.  iii.)  (1900) :  1-127.  Waddea 

The  Tribes  of  the  Brahmaputra  Valley.  A  Contribution  on  their  Physical  Types 
and  Amoities.    By  L.  A.  Waddell.     With  Plates. 

India— HistorioaL     J.  Asiatic  8.  Bengal  70  (Pt.  L)  (1901) :  29-30.  Hoey. 

Supplement  to  Xote  on  Vaisali  and  other  places  mentioned  by  the  Buddhist 
pilgrims.    By  W.  Hoey.     With  Map  and  Plate. 

India— VUgiri  SaUway.    P.L  Civil  Engineers  145  (1901) :  1-43.  Weightman. 

The  Nilgiri  Mountain  Railway.    By  W.  J.  Weightman.     With  Plaie. 
India— Punjab.  J.  Anatic  8.  Bengal  70  (Pt.  i.)  (1901) :  1-6.  Xadagan. 

AbQ-l-Fazl's  account  of  the  Multan  Sirkar  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Ain-i-Akbari 

By  E.  D.  Madagan. 

India— Sikkim.  Globus  80  (1901) :  253-259.  Bodsohn. 

Iteise  im  unabhang^gen  Sikkim  (Himalaja).    Von  P.  L.  Bodsohn.    DlustrcUions. 

India— Water-supply.    Mem,  Geolog.  Surv.  India  82  (1901) :  1-88.  Yredenburg. 

Recent  Artesian  Experiments  in  India.    By  E.  Vredenburg. 
This  was  noticed  in  February  in  the  Monthly  Record. 
Indian  Ocean— Kaldive  and  Laocadive  Islands.  Gardiner. 

The  Fauna  and  Geography  of  the  Maldiye  and  Laccadiye  Archipelagoes.    Being 
the  Account  of  the  Work  carried  on  and  of  the  Collections  made  by  an  Expedition 
during  the  years  1899  and  1900.    Edited  by  J.  SUnley  (Gardiner,  m.a.     Vol.  i. 
Part  i.     Cambridge:   the  Uniyersity  Press;   London:  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons,  1901. 
Size  Hi  X  9,  pp.  118.    Illustrations.    Price  15«.  net 
The  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  described  by  Mr.  Gardiner  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  on  January  27  are  hAng  published  in  an  exhaustiye  form  in  parts,  of 
which  the  aboye  is  the  first.    The  work,  which  promises  to  be  a  credit  to  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  will  consist  of  eight  parts  (2  yols.)  mostly  deyoted  to  the  zoology  of 
the  groups,  the  lirst,  however,  supplying  a  narrative  of  the  expedition  and  a  valuable 
sketch  of  the  general  geography  and  structure  of  the  islands. 

Japan— Language.  SeideL 

Graromatik  der  Japanischen  Umgangssprache  mit  Uebungsstiicken  und  Worter- 
verzeichnissen.  Von  A.  Seidel.  Zweite  Auflage.  Wieu,  Pest,  Leipzig:  A. 
Hartleben  [not  dated].  Size  7  x  4J,  pp.  xii.  and  178.  Price  2  m.  Presented  by 
the  Publisher. 
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lUUj  Arehip«lag#— Borneo.  VionwenhiiU. 

Tijd$.  K,  Ned,  AartL  Qenoot$.  Amderdam  18  (1901) :  1013-1121. 
MededeelineeB  over  het  Tervolg  der  oommiMiereis  naar  Gentraal-BorDeo.    Door 
Dr.  A.  W.  KieQweiLhiiu.    Algemeene  besoboQwingon  en  geToIgtrekkiogen  nmar 
aanleiding  van  de  oommissiereTs  naar  Gentraal-Bomeo  yan  Mei  1898  tot  Deoember 
1900.    Door  Dr.  A.  W.  Nieawenhuis. 

EzteDdfl  and  oontinues  tbe  account  of  tbe  journey  referred  to  in  yoL  xviii.  of  the 
Jowmalip,  87). 

XaIa J  ArchipelAgo — Otlebet.  A^^iftur 

Tijdi.  Ind.  Tool',  Lamd-  en  Volkenk.  44  (1901) :  215-254. 
Mededeelingen  omtrent  de  Toradja*s  ran  Midden  Oelebes,  lezing  gehouden  door 
Dr.  N.  Adriani,  den  3  Sept.  1900. 

HmUmj  Arehipelago — Sumatra.  Twits. 

Tijde.  Ind,  Taal-,  Land-  en  VoOcenk.  44  (1901) :  255-285. 
Eenige  aanteekeuingen  omtrent  land  en  volk  der  beoosten  de  onderafdeeling 
Eotta  YIL  gelegen  onafbankelijke  landen.    Door  F.  Twiss. 

Pamir.  O.  Ttd$kri/t  16  (1901-1902) :  82-108.  OlnfMA. 

Den  anden  danake  Famirexpedition.  Yed  O.  Olufsen.    With  Map  and  lUuatraiiom. 

Fhilippine  Iilaadi.  

£1  Arohipi^ago  Filipino.  Goleooi6n  de  dates  geogrifioos,  estadistioos,  cronol<5gioos 
T  eientificos,  lelatiTos  al  mismo,  entresaoados  de  anteriores  obras  ii  obtenidos  con 
la  propia  olMervaoidn  y  estudio  por  alg^nos  padres  de  la  Misidn  de  la  CompaHia  de 
Jeeds  en  estas  islas.  2  toIs.,  and  Atlas.  Washington,  1900.  Siie  11}  x  8, 
atlas  15  X  13,  pp.  (toI.  L)  zxvi  and  708 ;  (vol.  iL)  xx.  and  470.  Jlops,  Diagrame, 
and  lUwtratume.  Price  $20. 
This  fine  work  will  be  specially  reviewed. 

Bnnia.  Primbanlt. 

B.8.B.0.d^AnvenS^  (1900):  241-292,385-446;  96(1901):  161-232,360-471. 
Promenade  au  Cauoase  et  dans  le  Turkestan.    Par  M.  Henri  Primbault. 

Xiiisia"Oaiieasia.  Xrassnow. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Intemat.  G.  Kangreeeee,  1899,  %  (1901) :  429-435. 

Die  Stellung  yon  Eolchis  in  den  feuchten  subtropisohen  Gebieten  der  Erde.    Yon 

Prof.  Andreas  Kntssnow. 
Bnisia— Siberia.  Olobue  60  (1901) :  101-103.  Adler. 

Die  neueeten  mssisohen  Seenforschungen  in  Westsibirien.    Yon  B.  Adler. 

Bnssia— Siberia.  Shokalskj. 

Verh,  Siebenien  Internal.  O.  Kongretaee,  1899,  %  (1901) :  777-780. 
Les  TraTauz  des  officiers  hydrogn^phes  russes  dans  TOc^n  Arotique  et  en 
Sib^rie.    Par  Lieut.-Colonel  Jules  de  Schokalsky. 

Bnasian  Oratral  Asia.       Fetermanm  M.  47  (1901) :  199-202.  Woeikow. 

Die  SeespiegelschwankuDg  zwischen  Aralsee  nnd  Baraba  nnd  die  Brficknersohe 

Hypotheee.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Woeikow. 
See  note  in  the  Journal  for  November,  1901  (p.  531). 
Siam.  G.  Tidtkrifl  16  (1901-1902):  108-121.  X«rteBStn. 

Fra  den  danske  yidenskabelige  Biam  Expedition.    Af  Dr.  Th.  Mortensen.     WUk 

lUuttratione, 
Merely  a  popular  account  of  the  expedition. 
Tibet— Lhasa.  La  (?.,  B.8.G.  Paru  4  (1901) :  242-247.  Deniksr. 

La  premiere  photographic  de  Lhassa.    Par  J.  Deniker.    Plan  and  lllugtrations. 

Turkey— SymL  B.8.B.G.  d'Anvere  26  (1901) :  257-274.  HautteecBur. 

L*tle  de  Symi.    Par  M.  Henry  Hautteooeur. 

AYBIOA. 

Abyssinia.  La  G.,  B.8.G.  ParU  4  (1901) :  217-234.  Le  Sonz. 

Yoyage  an  Ouallaga.    Itin^raire  d'Addis-Ababft  au  Nil  Bleu.     Par  Hugues 
Le  Roux. 
This  was  noticed  in  the  Monthly  Reoord  for  January  (p.  87). 
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AfrlMu  ftmond* 

Lea  Fran^ais  en  Afrique  au  XIX**  Si^cle.  *  Par  Charles  Simond.   Paris :  H.  E.  Martin. 
(Not  Dated.)    Size  13  X  9,  pp.  It.  and  306.    Price  12f.    Map$  and  IUudraiion$. 
An  historical  sketch  of  French  ttctivity  in  Africa  dnriog  the  nineteenth  century. 

AMoa—Labonr-iiipplj.  Vegr«irof. 

La  Main-d'(Euyre  en  Afrique.  M^moire  pr^sente  au  Congr^  Colonial  Inter> 
national  de  1900  k  Paris,  k  la  S^nce  du  3  Aodt.  Par  A.  d'Almada  Negreiroe. 
Paris :  A.  Cballamel,  1900.    Size  9x6,  pp.  86.    Praenled  by  the  Author. 

AMca-^Xedioal  eeographj.    Bev.  FrangaUe  26  (1901) :  625-639.  Benrignj. 

La  mis^on  Marchand  au  point  de  Tue  medical.    Par  J.  Servigny. 
Afiriea— Beieareh.  /.  African  S.  (1901):  17-22.  Johnston. 

Notes  on  African  Subjects  of  Special  Interest.    By  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  k.o.b. 
A  sketch  of  the  various  departments  of  science  in  which  research  is  needed  in 
Africa. 


Africa — Soryoj.  

Verh.  Siebenten  Iniemat.  G,  Kongrenes,  1899,  2  (1901) :  744-745. 

Topographical  Survey  of  Africa.    Abstract  of  the  Beport  of  Permanent  Bureau. 

Map. 
Africa— Tsetso  Tlj  Disease.  <*  Koek. 

EinVersuch  zur  Immunisirung  von  Rindem  eegen  Tsetsekrankheit  (Surra).   Yon 

B.Eocb.   (Beilagezum«*I>eutschenKolonialblatt,''XlI.Jahrang,  Nr.24.   Berlin, 

den  15  December,  1901:)    Size  10}  x  7},  pp.  4. 
Gives  details  of  successful  inoculation  in  the  case  of  two  oxen,  which,  when  subject 
to  lengthened  tests,  have  shown  themselves  completely  immune  from  tho  tsetse  fly 
disease.    The  author,  however,  considers  the  question  still  far  from  settled. 
African  Islands.      A  Uravwe  U  Monde,  Tour  du  Monde  8  (1902) :  21-22.  Xadore. 

Juan  de  Nova  et  Europa.    Deux  ilots  fran^ais  du  canal  de  Mozambique.    Par 

Pierre  de  Kador^.    With  Map. 
Cape  Colony.  OilL 

Beport  of  His  Majesty's  Astronomer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  Secretary 

of  the  Admiralty,  for  the  year  1900.    London :  Printed  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode, 

190L    Sizel2ixl0,  pp.  22. 
See  note  in  Monthly  Becord  for  January  (p.  90). 
Central  Aflrioa.  OiJttott. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Internal.  G.  Kongreesee,  1899,  2(1901) :  759-766. 

Ueber  die  neuesten  Forschungen  im  Gebiet  der  Nil-Quellen.    Yon  A.  Graf  von 

Gotzen. 
Congo  State.  Mouvement  G.  18  (1901) :  523-527.  [Wanters.] 

Exploration  de  la  section  Septentrlonale  de  la  chatae  des  Mitumba  le  long  dee  lacs 

Tanganika  et  Klvu.     With  Map, 

This  is  the  account  of  the  journey  of  MM.  Sillye  and  Siffer  referred  to  in  the 
Journal  for  December  (p.  622). 

Salt  Afrioa.  /.  A/ncan  8.  (1901) :  98-125.  HoUis. 

Notes  on  the  History  and  Customs  of  the  People  of  Taveta,  East  Africa.    By 
Claud  HoUis.     With  lUuttratioM. 
SMt  Afrioa.  BehooUor. 

Mitteilungen  fiber  meine  Beise  naoh  Aquatorial-Ost-Afrika  und  Uganda,  1896- 
1897.  Yon  Dr.  Max  Schoeller.  Band  I.  und  Band  III.  (Maps).  Berlin :  Dietrich 
Beimer  (Ernst  Yohsen),  1901.  Size  11  x  7},  pp.  262  and  28.  Plates.  Preeented 
by  the  Author. 

This  important  work  will  be  reviewed  elsewhere. 
East  Africa.  Yeltea« 

Schilderungen  der  Suaheli  von  Expeditionen  v.  Wissmanns,  Dr.  Bumillers,  Graf 
V.  Gotzens,  und  Anderer.  Aus  dem  Munde  von  Suaheli-negem  geeammelt  u.  iiber- 
setzt  von  Dr.  C.  Yelten.  Gottiogen:  Yandenhoeck  &  Buprecht,  1901.  Size 
Si  X  5i,  pp.  808. 

This  interesting  little  book  gives  for  the  first  time  narratives  of  African  travel  from 
point  of  view  of  Swahili  members  of  exploring  expeditions.  Dr.  Yelten  has  taken 
them  down  in  Swahili  from  the  mouths  of  the  narrators,  and  here  presents  them  to  the 
German  public,  the  Swahili  text  being  published  simultaneously. 
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last  Afrioa— Olaoiatioii.  Xejer. 

Verh,  Siebenten  Intemat  G.  Kongre$ae$,  1899,  2  (1901)  :  767-773. 

Hentisre  und  einstige  Yergletsoherang  im  tropifohen  Ost  Afrika.     Yon  Prof.  Dr. 

Hans  Meyer. 
IgTpt.  Baadeker. 

Egypt.    Handbook  for  Trayellers,  edited  by  Karl  Baedeker.    Fifth   Edition. 

Leipsic :  Karl  Baedeker,  1902.    Size  6^  x  4},  pp.  cxeii  and  408.    Maps,  Flatu, 

and  lUuttrationi.    Presented  hy  the  Editor. 
In  this  edition  the  two  yolnmes  deyoted  previoasly  to  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt 
have  been  wisely  oompreesed  into  one  by  jndioions  cortailment.     Maps  nave  been 
added  of  the  Fay  am  and  of  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  Assnan,  as  well  as  various  town 
plans. 
Egypt— Faydm.  (?eo2og.  Ifo^.  8  (1901):  540-546.  Beadnell. 

The  Faydm  Depression :  A  Preliminary  Notice  of  the  Geology  of  a  District  in 

Egypt  containing  a  new  Palieogene  Vertebrate  Fauna.    By  Hugh  J.  L.  Beadnell. 

Egypt — Eile.  Clapardde. 

Verh,  Siebenten  Intemat.  Q.  Kongresees,  1899,  2  (1901) :  748-758. 

De  quelques  particnlarit^B  de  la  premiere  et  de  la  seconde  Oataracte  du  Nile.    Par 

Dr.  Arthur  de  Olapar^de. 
Egypt — Eila  Seserroir.  Olapardda. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Intemat.  G.  Kongresses  2  (1899) :  588-544. 

Note  sur  1e  grand  Barrage  da  Xil  au  dessous  d* Assouan.     Par  Dr.  Arthur  de 

Clapar^e. 
Egypt— Railways.  PJ.  Ciml  Engineere  146  (1901) :  256-267.  Peaoook. 

Light  Railways  in  Egypt    By  J.  A.  W.  Peacock.     With  Plate. 
Sgypt^-Snai  Canal.  Ronx. 

li'Isthme  et  le  Canal  de  Suez,  historique,  e'tat  aotuel.    Par  J.  Charles-Roux.    2 

vols.    Paris :  Haohette  et  Cia,  1901.    Size  lOJ  x  7,  pp.  (vol  i.)  iv.  and  516 ;  (vol. 

ii.)  550.    Map$  and  lllustratione. 

A  carefally  compiled  work,  presenting,  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  the  history  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  all  attempts  at  its  canalization,  from  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  to  the  present  day. 

Treneh  Congo.  Queetione  Dipl  et  Colon.  12  (1901) :  586-604.        Aspe-Flenrimont. 

Le  Congo  fran^ais.    Une  experience  ooloniale.    Par  M.  Aspe-Fleurimont. 
On  the  attempt  to  develop  the  territory  by  means  of  commercial  concessions. 
Frenok  Chiinea.      B.  Union  G.  Nord  de  la  France  22  (1901)  :  22-43.  Koirot. 

La  Guin^  fran9aise  et  le  Fouta-DjaloD.    Par  M.  Noirot. 
German  Colonies.  /.  African  S,  (1901) :  23-88.  Wright. 

(German  Methods  of  Developement  in  Africa.    By  C.  T.  Hagberg  Wright. 
Contains  much  detailed  information  as  to  the  constitution  and  methods  of  operation 
of  German  Colonial  Companies. 

Osrman  Bast  Afriea.  

Magila  in  Picture.  A  series  of  Illustrations  of  the  Places  and  People  in  the  Usam- 
bara  District,  East  Oentral  Africa,  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  Work  of  the  Uni- 
yersities*  Mission  to  Central  Africa.  London :  Office  of  the  Universities'  Mission 
to  Central  Africa.  1901.  Size  7  x  8|,  pp.  80.  Map  and  Illustrations..  Price  Is.  9d. 
Presented  by  the  Universities*  Mission. 

lYOry  Coast.  Rev.  G.  49  (1901)  :  452-460.  B'OUone. 

Lee  populations  Anthropophages  du  Cavally.    Par  Capitaine  D'Ollone. 

iTory  Coast.  Thomann. 

RenseigncTnents  C6lon.yComit^V Afriqae  Frangaise^  Xos.  6  and  7  (1901) :  113-156. 
A  la  C5te  d'lvoire :  La  Sassandra.    Par  M.  Georges  Thomann.     With  Map. 
A  sketch  of  the  geography  and  ethnology  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  with  accounts  of  the 

author's  own  journeys,  extending  over  several  years. 

Kamernn.  l>eu<<cA.  JTo/onia/settun^^  18  (1901):  465-467.  Schnlte. 

Zur  Eifienbahn  Yictoria-Mundame.    Yon  Dr.  A.  Schnlte.     With  Map. 

Xamerui.  Deutsch.  Kolonialblatt  12  (1901) :  742-746.  Stein. 

Expedition  des  Freiherm  y.  Stein. 
This  is  the  subject  of  a  note  in  the  Monthly  Becord  (ante^  p.  218). 
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Kamerun.  Deutsch,  KolonialblaU  12  (1901) :  741-742.  

Stationsanlage  am  Crossflusa.     With  Sksteh-map. 
Liberia.  Questioai  Dipl,  et  Colon.  13  (1901)  :  523-531.  FraakUn. 

La  question  de  Liberia.    Par  J.  H.  Franklin.     With  Map. 
Moroooo.  La  G.,  B.S.G.  Paris  4  (1901) :  235-241.  Weiiagerber. 

Itineraire  de  Casablanca  aux  Beni-Meskin.    By  Dr.  F.  Weissgerber.     With  Map. 
Niger.  B,  ComitS  VAfHque  Franfaite  11  (1901)  :  334-386.  Lenfant. 

La  navigation  du  Niger :  La  flottille  du  Capitaine  Lenfant. 
This  was  noticed  in  the  Journal  for  December  (p.  623). 
Niger.  ^t?.  FranpatM  26  (1901):  640-644.  Lenfant. 

La  mont^e  du  Niger :  Mission  Lenfant. 
Nigeria— Benin.  Lnsehan. 

Verh.  Suibenten  InUrnai.  O.  Kongre$ses,  1899/2  (1901)  :  607-612. 

Ueber  die  alten  Handelsbeziehongen  von  Benin.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  F.  von  Lnschan. 
Portngnese  Sait  Afriea.         J.  African  8. (1901):  126-144.  Spilsbuy. 

Expedition  from  Port  Amelia  to  Lake  Nyassa,  commanded  by  Major  Spilsbury. 

With  Map  and  Plan. 

As  £ar  as  the  Lnjenda,  Major  Spilsbnry's  route  coincided  in  the  main,  though  with 
some  deviations,  with  that  followed  in  the  reverse  direction  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Last  in 
1886.    The  spelliog  of  place-names  is  unsystematic. 

Sahara.  Rev.  Scientifique  16  (1901):  721-723.  Bonnard. 

A  propos  du  Transsaharien.    Par  Paul  Bonnard.     With  Map. 
The  author  favours  a  line  from  Bizerta  and  Bughara  to  Lake  Chad. 
Sahara.  Fonrean. 

Mission  Saharlenne  Fonrean-Lamy.      D'AIger  an  Congo  par  le  Tchad.    Par 
F.  Foureau.    Paris:  Masson  et  Cie.,  1902  [1901].    Size  9  X  6},  pp.  12  and  832. 
Map  and  llltutrations.    Presented  by  the  Author. 
A  review  of  this  work  appeared  in  the  February  number. 
South  Africa— Kalahari  Patiarge. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Iniemat.  O.  Kongresses,  1899,  2  (1901)  :  774-776. 
Die  Hydrographie  des  nordiiohen  Kalahari-Beokens.    Yon  Dr.  Siegfried  Passarge. 
With  Map, 

Tripoli  MinutlUi 

F.  Minutilli.   La  Tripolitania.   Torino  :  FratelU  Booca,  1902  [1901].    8iEe8Jx5, 
pp.  viiL  and  438.    Afap.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

A  useful  summary  of  existing  knowledge  on  Tripoli  and  its  Hinterland,  with 
notes  on  tlie  people,  industries,  commerce,  the  history  of  the  country,  etc.,  etc. 
Tunis— Fanning.  Beaumont. 

A  Trovers  le  Monde.  Tour  du  Monde  7  (1901) :  281-284, 845-348,  358-356. 
Les  grands  Domaines  fmnco-tunisiens.    Par  G.  de  Beaumont.    With  lUustratifms. 
On  recent  attempts  to  introduce  improved  methods  of  farming  in  Tunis. 
West  AMea— Fetishism.    B.  American  0.8.  88  (1901) :  305-317.  Nassaiu 

Fetishism,  a  Government.    By  B.  H.  Nassau. 
Describes  the  working  of  fetishism  in  the  Corisco  bay  region  from  long  experience 
as  a  missionary. 

West  Africa— Frontiers.    B.  Comf'i^VAfrique  Frangaite  11  (1901) :  368-371.      

Une  violation  de  la  fronti^re  entre  le  Cameroun  et  le  Congo.     With  Map. 
Stations  establielied  by  the  Germans  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ngoko  in  accordance 
with  Dr.  Pleyn's  mapping  of  the  fiontier  are  said  to  be  really  in  French  territory. 

West  AMca— Native  law.     /.  African  8.  (1901) :  80-97.  Stopford. 

Glimpses  of  Native  Law  in  West  Africa.    By  Colonel  J.  G.  B.  Stopford. 
West  Africa— Trade.  J.  African  8.  (1901) :  40-63.  Boot. 

British  Trade  with  West  Africa.    By  J.  W.  Boot. 

NOBTH  AVBEICA. 

Alaska— Oape  Nome.  Globus  80  (1901) :  333-334.  

Das  Goldgebiet  am  Kap  Nome. 
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Amtiiea— Cartography.  Fhillipf. 

Library  of  Ck>ngres8.    DiTision  of  Maps  and  Charts.    A  List  of  Maps  of  Amerioa 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  preoeded  by  a  list  of  works  relating  to  Cartography. 
By  P.  Lee  Phillips.    Washington:    Government  Printing  OflBce,  1901.      Size 
llj  X  7 J,  pp.  1138.     Two  oopits,  one  presented  by  the  Library  of  Oongresty  the  other 
by  B.  B,  Mareton,  Esq, 
This  catalogue  will  be  of  mnob  value  to  students  of  historical  cartography.    The 
arrangement  is  primarily  a  subject  one,  but  is  chronological  within  the  separate  head- 
ings.   The  list  includes  maps  in  books  and  atlases,  many  manuscript  maps,  especially 
,  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  unknown  to  historians,  and  a  large  number  of  old  state  and 
county  maps  and  plans  of  cities.    The  attention  called  to  these  will  thus  make  many 
of  them  available  to  students  for  the  first  time.    As  regards  originals  of  early  maps, 
the  collection  is  not  particularly  rich,  but  references  are  given  to  reproductions  under 
the  date  of  the  original  map.    No  such  references  are,  however,  given  either  to 
Kretsohmer's  atlas,  or  to  the  important  series  of  reproductions  published  by  Leroux 
of  Paris  in  1893,  both  of  which  refer  specially  to  America,  and  are  in  the  Library  of 
Cong^ress,  as  appears  from  the  list  of  works  on  cartography  which  precedes  the  topogra- 
phical list    Thus  the  latter  contains  no  entry  relating  to  the  Canerio  map  (1^2), 
of  which  a  reproduction  is  given  in  the  French  collection. 

Xezieo.  B.S.B.O.  d'Anvers  %b  (1901) :  299-341.  George. 

Une  excursion  k  travers  le  Mexique.    Par  M.  Louis  George.     With  Ulustrations, 
Horth  America.  Herbertson. 

Descriptive  Geographies  from  Original  Sources.    North  America.    Selected  by 

F.  D.  Herbertson,  b.a.     Edited  with  Introduction  by  A.  J.  Herbertson,  ph.d. 

London:  A.  &  O.  Black,  1901.    Size  7x5,  pp.  xzxvi.  and  252.    lUuetratione. 

Price  2b.  Presented  by  the  Atdhor. 
One  of  a  series  in  course  of  preparation,  which  should  prove  of  much  value  from 
an  educational  point  of  view.  It  aims  at  providing  the  student  with  the  personal 
descriptive  element  in  regard  to  distant  countries,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary 
text-books,  but  is  essential  to  a  real  grasp  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  regions 
studied.  The  vast  mass  of  modern  literature  makes  it  impossible  for  the  teacher  or 
pupil  to  draw  at  first  hand  from  the  actual  accounts  of  travellers,  but  the  necessary 
material  is  here  supplied  by  a  judicious  selection  of  passages  of  most  value  for  purposes 
of  description,  reinforced  by  illustrations  of  typical  features.  The  main  outlines  of  the 
geography  are  summed  up  in  an  introduction  to  each  volume. 

United  Stotes.  .B.  ^imertcan  (^.^S.  38  (1901) :  301-304.  WUson. 

Topographic  Forms  of  the  United  States.    By  Herbert  M.  Wilson. 
Shows  how  the  various  topographic  forms  are  illustrated  in  the  maps  of  the  U.S. 
■Geological  Survey. 

United  States— Boondaries.  Xoore. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Internat,  Q.  KongresseSy  1899,  %  (1901)  :  691-703. 

Boundaries  of  the  United  States.    By  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore. 

United  States— Colorado.    La  (7.,  B.8.0,  Pans  4  (1901) :  389-851.  Davis. 

Les  Enseignements  du  Grand  Canyon  du  Colorado.    Par  W.  M.  Davis.     With 

lUustrations, 

Professor  Davis's  deductions  respecting  the  geological   history  of  the  Colorado 
-canon  were  summarised  in  the  Journal  for  December  (p.  624). 

United  States— Ethnology.  PowelL 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.     1895-96.    By  J.  W.  Powell,  Director.    Part  2. 
Washington,  1898.    Size  lUx  8,  pp.  475-752.    Maps  and  Illustrations.    Presented 
by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Contains  a  description  (with  map)  of  the  Navaho  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New 

Mexico,  their  country  and  houses,  by  Cosmos  Mindeleff';  and  a  full  account  of  the 

Arizona  Archieological  Expedition  of  1895,  by  J.  W.  Fewkes. 

United  Statei—Geological  Survey.  

Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  1898-1899.  In  Seven  Parts.  Part  ii.  General  Geology  and 
Paleontology  (pp.  954).  Part  iii.  Precious  Metal  Mining  Districts  (pp.  596). 
Part  iv.  Hydrography  (pp.  660).  Part  v.  Forest  Reserves  (pp.  498).  Maps 
in  separate  case.  Washington,  1900.  Size  llj  x  8.  Maps  and  Plates.  Pre- 
sented by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
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TTnited  Btatei— Kissonri  Biver.  Owen. 

Verh,  Siebenten  Internat.  O.  Kongressei,  1899,  2  (1901),  686-690. 
The  Bluflffl  of  the  Missouri  River.    By  Miss  Luella  Agnes  Owen. 
Vnitod  Statoi— Ohio.  Science  14  (1901) ;  775-776.  Tight. 

Preglacial  Drainage  in  South-Westem  Ohio.    By  W.  G.  Tight 
The  writer  supports  the  deductions  lately  made  by  Mr.  Fowke  as  against  the 
critioisms  of  Prof.  A.  M.  Miller. 

United  States— Population.    B.  American  G,8.  38  (1901) :  848-349.  eannett. 

The  Population  of  the  United  States  by  Sex,  Nativity,  and  Baoe.  By  Henry 
Gannett. 

ITBited  States— Texas.  Science  14  (1901) :  326-328.  HilL 

The  Cbast  Prairie  of  Texas.    By  B.  T.  HUl. 

The  writer's  observations  lead  him  to  believe  that  between  the  Trinity  and  Golorado^ 
rivers  the  Texas  plain  is  rising. 

United  States— Washington.    Ann,  Hydrographie  29  (1901) :  483-502.  

Die  Puget-Sund-H&fen. 

OSHTBAL  AHD  SOUTH  AKKBIOA. 

Argentine  Bepnhlio.     B,  D^mograph,  Argentin  2  (1901) :  45-68.  Carraseo. 

G^lculo  de  la  poblaci<5n  probable  de  la  Bepilblioa  al  entrar  al  siglo  XX.    Por  G. 

Oarrasoo. 

The  total  population  on  Deoember  31, 1900,  is  estimated  at  4,794,149. 
Argentine  Bepublio.  B.8.Q.  Italiana  2  (1901) :  995-997.  eelodi» 

Sulla  colonizzazione  della  Bepubblica  Argentina.     Da  una  lettera  deir  Ing. 

E.  O.  Gelodi  al  socio  dott.  A.  BaldacoL 

Argentine  Bepublio.  HauthaL 

Publioaoiones  de  la  Universidad  de  La  Plata.  Contribuciones  al  Gonocimiento 
de  la  Geologia  de  la  Provinoia  de  Buenos  Aires.  I.  Excursion  6  la  Sierra  de  la 
Ventana.  II.  Apuntes  Geoldgioos  de  las  Sierras  de  Olavarria.  Por  Bodolfo 
Hauthal.  No.  1— Julio  1901.  La  Plata,  1901.  Size  10*  x  7,  pp.  30.  3fop  and 
lUustratiani.  Pregented  by  the  Facultad  de  Cienciai  fiBico-McUetnaiioae  de  la 
Universidad  de  La  Plata. 

Argentine  Bepnhlio.  ■ 

Ministerio  de  Agrioultura.  Memoria  presentada  al  Honorable  CJongreso,  Enero 
de  1899— Octubre  de  1900.  Buenos  Aires,  1900.  Size  10}  x  7},  pp.  cxxxii.  and 
670.    Diagratm.    Preeented  by  Dr,  F.  P.  Moreno. 

Argentine  Bepnhlio— Arohsology.  Qniroga. 

Adan  Quiroga.  La  Oruz  en  America  (Arqueologia  Argentina)  C*on  un  prologo 
de  Samuel  A.  Lafone  Quevedo.  Buenos  Aires,  1901.  Size  9}  x  6},  pp.  xxiv.  and 
280.    llluetrations, 

BraslL  ExpoH  23  (1901) :  621-623.  

Die  Sfto-Paulo-Bibeira-Bahn.     With  Sketch-map. 
BraziL  Mouvement  0. 18  (1901) :  427-430.  

Sexploitation  du  haut  Guapore.     With  Map. 
A  Belgian  commercial  company  has  obtained  a  concession  on  the  right  banks  of 
the  Guapore  and  Mamore,  and  is  studying  the  question  of  the  opening  of  a  route  vid 
the  Paraguay. 

Eonador— La  Plata  Island.  Dorsey. 

AroluBological  Investigations  on  the  Island  of  La  Plata,  Ecuador.  By  Gtoorge  A. 
Dorsey.  (Field  Columbian  Museum,  Publication  56.  Anthropological  Series,  vol. 
it.  No  5.)    Chicago,  1901.    Size  10  x  6},  pp.  245-280.    Map$  and  lUuetrations. 

Onatemala.  Globus  80  (1901) :  281-284.  Bnhle. 

Das  Deutschtum  in  Guatemala.    Yon  Heinz  Buhle. 

Haiti  Peiermanns  M.  47  (1901) :  193-199.  Tippenhaner. 

Beitrage  zur  Geologic  Haiti's.  Yon  L.  Gentil  Tippenhauer.  YI.  Das  Lignitlager 
von  Ma'issade  und  der  Aufstieg  zum  Zentralplateau  von  Gonaives  und  von  Norden 
aus.      With  Map  and  Plate. 
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XageUan  Strait.  Vordamljdid. 

Verh,  Siebenien  Intemai.  O.  Kongre$$e$,  1899,  2  (1901) :  803-306. 
Die  LandBobaftoformen  der  Maf^ellaD-LftDder  mit  besonderer  B&oksioht  anf  die 
g^aoialen  BildangeD.    Yon  Dr.  Otto  Nordenakjold. 

noaragva.  Davia. 

Hydiognphj  of  Nicaragua.    Bj  Arthur  P.  Davis.— Twentieth  Annual  Beport  of 
the  U.S.  Geologioal  Survey,  1898-99.    Part  iv.    Pp.  563-637.    Map  and  Plates, 
Incladea  an  inyestigation  into  the  thip-trantit  problem,  and  report  on  the  work  of 

the  Nicaragoa  Oanal  Gommiaaion  of  1898. 

Paragnaj.  Oraham. 

A  Vanished  Arcadia,  being  some  account  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  1607  to  1767. 
By  B.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham.  London:  William  Heinemann,  1901.  Sixe 
9x6,  pp.  xvi.  and  294.    Map.    Price  9s. 

PeriL  HaSake. 

Desoripoion  del  Peru.  Por  Tadeo  Haenke.  Lima,  1901.  Size  9}  x  6),  pp.  xiy. 
and  320.    PortraU. 

Pern.  Moreno. 

Pent  Las  Lrrigaciones  de  la  Costa.  Estudio  .  .  .  por  Federico  Moreno.  Lima, 
1900.    Siae  8x6,  pp.  226. 

Pom.  Portillo. 

Las  Montaiias  de  Ayaoucho  y  los  rios  Apurimao,  Mantaro,  Ene,  Pereoe,  Tambo  y 
alto  UoayalL     Por  el  Coronel  D.  Pedro  Portillo.    Lima,  1901.    Size  11  x  7},  pp.  . 
8  and  136.    Map$  and  lUustraiiom, 

Pern.  Bala. 

Bepiiblica  del  Pent  Ministerio  del  Fomento.  Apuntes  de  Yiaje  del  B.  P.  Fr. 
Gabriel  Sala.  Exploracion  de  loa  Bios  Pichis,  Pachitea  y  alto  XJcayali  y  de  la 
region  del  Gran  Pajonal.  Lima,  1897.  Size  9  X  ^,  pp.  viii.  and  196.  Map  and 
lUuitrcUioni. 

Voaesnela  and  British  6niana.  Baker. 

Verh,  Siebenien  Intemat,  O.  Kangre$$e$,  1899,  2  (1901) :  704-706. 
Geographical  Besults  of  the  Venezuela-British  Guiana  Boundary  Dispute.    By 
MazouB  Baker. 

AUSTBALASIA  AVB  PACmO  I8LAHD8. 

AnstraUa.  VerK  Oe$,  Erdk,  Berlin  88  (1901) :  405-421.  Wiedemann. 

Herr  Dr.  Max  Wiedemann,  Ergebnisse  einer  wirtschaftgeographischen  Studien* 
reise  naoh  Australien. 

Australia.  Wraggo. 

Suggestions  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Federal  Weather  Bureau  for  the  O>nunon- 
wealth  of  Australia.    By  Glement  L.  Wragge.    [1  Sheet.]     Size  13}  x  8}. 

Australia— Anolent  Wreek.  Thomson. 

B.0,8,  AuUralana  (  Victoria)  19  (1901) :  83-84. 
Notes  re  the  Supposed  Ancient  Wreck  near  Warmambool.    By  Captain  Wm.  C. 
Thomson. 

Old  Spanish  and  Dutch  coins  of  dates  1717  and  1792  have  been  found  near  the 
scene  of  the  wreck,  of  the  history  of  which  nothing  is  known. 

Anstralia^CapitaL  

Kew  South  Wales.    Beport  of  the  Commissioner  on  Sites  for  the  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth.    Sydney,  1900.    Size  13  x  8},  pp.  vi.  and  96.    Map. 
This  was  noticed  in  the  Journal  for  November  last  (p.  538). 

Australia— Capital.    B.0.8.  AustralaHa  ( Victoria)  19  (1901) :  30-38.  Oipps. 

Lake  George  (New  South  Wales)  as  a  Site  for  the  Federal  Capital  of  Australia. 
By  F.  B.  Gipps. 

Australia— Water  Supply.  XcKinney. 

J,  and  P,B,8.  New  South  Wales  84(1900):  233-255. 
Intercolonial  Water  Bights  as  affected  by  Federation.     By  H.  G.  McKinney. 
With  Map, 
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EMtern  Pftdfio.  Palluider. 

The  Log  of  an  Island  Wanderer.    Notes  of  Travel  in  the  Eastern  Pacific    By 

Edwin  Pallander.     London :   0.  Arthar  Pearson,  1901.    Size  8  x  5},  pp.  820. 

lUuttraiions.    Price  6$.    Pre$eiUed  hy  the  FublUher. 

A  popular  aoconnt  of  visits  to  Barotonga,  Tahiti,  the  Marquesas,  and  other  lands  ot 
the  Eastern  Pacifia 

Paciflo— Homenelatnre.  Lnsohan. 

Verh.  Siebenten  IrUemat.  Q.  Kongresse$y  1899,  2  (1901) :  393-396. 

YorsohlUge  znr  geographisohen  Nomenklator  der  Sttdsee.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  F.  von 

Lnschan. 

aneensland— Brisbane  Bi^er.    P.J.  CivU  Engineers  146  (1901) :  834-839.       Williaas. 
On  Some  Efibcts  of  Land  Floods  in  a  Tidal  Biver.    By  G.  J.  B.  Williams.     With 
Plate. 

South  Anstralia— Korthem  Territory.  Parsons  and  Hdltie. 

The  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia,  a  hrief  historical  account :  pastoral  and 
mineral  resources.  By  the  Hon.  J.  Langdon  Parsons.  The  Capabilities  of  the 
Northern  Territory  for  Tropical  Amculture.  By  Maurice  W.  Holtse.  (Papers 
read  before  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Aiutralia,  South  Australian  Branch.) 
Adelaide,  1901.  Size  8}  x  5},  pp.  28.  Map  and  lUuetrations.  Presented  by  the 
Boyal  Oeographieal  Society  of  AuetraliOj  South  Australian  Branch, 
See  note,  ante^  p.  378. 

POLAB  BieiOKB. 

Antarctio— Auroras.        del  et  Terre  S2  (1901) :  79-91, 113-123.  Ai^wrid. 

Sur  les  variations  p^riodiques  des  aurores  australes  observ^es  k  bord  de  la 
**  Belgica."    Par  H.  Ar9towski.     With  Diagrams. 

Antaretie— Belgian  E^^edition.  Ar9towski  and  Thoulet. 

Exp^ition  Antarctique  Beige.    B^sultats  du  Voyage  du  8.Y.  Belgica  en  1897- 
1898-1899  SOUR  le  commandement  de  A.  de  Gerlacho  de  Gomery.    Bapp 


Scientifi(|ue8  publics  aux  frais  du  Gouvernment  Beige,  sous  la  direction  de  la 
Commission  de  la  Belgica.  Oc^anograpbie.  Bapport  sur  les  density  de  Teau  de 
mer  observe  k  bord  de  la  Belgica.  Par  H.  Ar<;towski  et  J.  Thoulet  Anvers : 
J.  E.  Bnschmann,  1901.  Size  13  x  11,  pp.  24.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Presented 
hy  M.  J.  Thoulet. 

This  is  the  first  part  received  by  the  Society  of  the  scientific  results  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Belgica.    The  style  of  the  publication  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Antaretio— German  Expedition.  Dr  jgalskL 

Verh.  Ges.  Erdk,  Berlin  28  (1901):  361-363. 

Die  Deutsche  Siidpolar-Expedltion.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Erich  v.  Drygalski. 
Antaretie— loe.  Iricker. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Intemat.  G.  Kongresses,  1899,  2  (1901) :  348-353. 

Das  Treibeis  der  antarktischen  Meere.    Yon  Dr.  Karl  Fricker. 
Antaretie— Scottish  Expedition.  Bruoe. 

The  Scottish  National  Antarctic  ;Expedition.     By  W.  S.  Bruce.     Bead  at  the 

British  Association  Meeting,  Glasgow,  18th  September,  1901.    Size  11  x  9},  pp. 

10.    Map.    (See  also  SooUish  O.  Mag.  17  (1901) ;  561-569.) 

Arctic.  Dittmer. 

Das  Nord-Polarmeer.  Naoh  Tagebiichem  und  Aufnahmen  wahrend  der  Beise  mit 
Sr.  Maj.  Schiflf  "Olga."  Yon  B.  Dittmer.  Herausgegeben  vom  Deutschen 
Seeflscherei-Yerein.  Hannover  und  Leipzig :  Hahn'sche  Buchhandlung,  1901. 
Size  9}  X  6^,  pp.  xvi.  aod  862.    Map  and  Illustrations.    Price  6s. 

Arctic— Andres's  Expedition.  Globus  80  (1901) :  144-145.  Voigt 

Wann  erfolgte  der  Untergang  der  Andr^schen  Polarexpedition  ?  Yon  Dr.  Eric 
Yoigt. 

The  writer  thinks  that,  weighed  down  by  the  ice  which  accumulated  during  a  five- 
days'  snowstorm,  the  balloon  stranded  between  July  16  and  20,  1897,  between 
Spitsbergen  and  Franz  Josef  Land. 

Arctic — Currents.  Bryaat. 

Verh.  Sifhewten  Intemat.  G.  Kongresses^  1899,  S  (1901):  668-667. 
Drift  Casks  to  determine  Arctic  Currents.    By  Henry  G.  Bryant. 
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Azetifr-Iee.   Verh.  SiebenUn  Iniemat.  G,  KongresteB,  1899,  2  (1901) :  843-347.    Oarde. 
Die  Yerbreitang  det  Treibeisee  in  den  arktischen  MeereD,  naoh  den  Arbeiten  des 
D&nisoben  Meteorologisoben  Institntt.    Yon  T.  Y.  Garde. 

Aretio— Xetaorologj.  

Meteorological  and  Hydrological  Observations,  anmrner  of  1898,  by  tbe  Expedition 
of  Colonel  Yilkitzky  to  tbe  Arctic  Ocean.  PubliBbed  by  tbe  Obief  Hydrograpbic 
Department  [In  Bnaaian.]  St  Petersburg,  1900.  Size  11x9,  pp.  vi.,  88,  and  4. 
Ditto,  Ditto  for  snmmer  of  1899.    Size  11  X  9,  pp.  tUI.  and  58.    Map, 

Arotio — ^Vanien's  Expedition.  Cora. 

Cotrnos  12  (1894-96) :  212-224,  367-375 ;  18  (1901) :  70-91. 
La  Spedizione  Artioa  di  Fridtjof  Nansen  (1893-96).    Notizie  e  riflessi  di  Guido 
Cora.     WUh  Map, 

Aretio— Norwegian  Izpedition.  Xoluu 

Verh.  Siebenten  InUmat.  G.  Kongre$8BS,  1899,  2  (1901) :  668-670. 
ErgebniBse  der  meteorologischen  Beobacbtuogeu  der  Norwegiscben  Polar-Expedi- 
tion mit  der  **  Fram  "  1893-1896.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Mobn. 

Greenland.  Steenstrnp* 

Beretning  om  en  Unders^gelsesrejse  til  0en  Diaco  Sommeren  1898.  Af  K.  J.  Y. 
Steenstrup. — Meddelelser  om  Gr0nland,  ndgiyoe  af  Commissionen  for  Ledelsen  af 
de  geologiske  og  geograpbiske  Under«0gol8er  i  Gr0nland.  24"''  Hefte,  pp.  251- 
321.  Kj0benbayn :  C.  A.  Beitzel,  1901.  Map$  and  PUUes,  Also  aeparaU  oopy^ 
pretetUed  by  the  Author, 
Tbis  is  noticed  in  tbe  Montbly  Record  (p.  379). 

Polar  flora.  Die  Natur  60  (1901) :  510-512.  Holm. 

Die  Flora  der  **  ewigen  Scbnee-  und  Bis-  Region.*'    Yon  Herm.  Holm. 

Spitibergen— Olaciori.  Oeer. 

Verh.  Si^enUn  Intemat.  G,  Kongresses,  1899,  2  (1901) :  299-302. 
Die  Gletscber  von  Spitzbergen.    Yon  Prof.  Gerard  de  Geer. 

MATHIXATIOAL  eSOeBAVET. 

Cartography.  B.8.Bretonne  G.  19(1901):  77-89.  Olivier. 

La  Cartograpbie  en  1900.    Par  Edouard  Olivier. 

Cartography.  Frasii 

Verh.  Siebenten  Intemat,  G.  Kongresnef,  1899,  2  (1901)  :  113-119. 
La  Nouvelle  Cartograpbie  Horaire.    Par  le  Prof.  Henri  FrassL 

Cartography.  Oberhnmmar. 

Verh.  Siebenien  Intemat.  G,  Kongre$$e$,  1899,  2  (1901) :  85-98. 

Ueber  Hocbgebirgs-Karten.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Eugen  Oberbummer. 
Cartography.     Verh,  Siebenten  Intemat,  G.  Kongreaes,  1899,  2  (1901)  :  65-71.     Ponek. 

Ueber  die  Herstellung  einer  Erdkarte  im  Maassstab  1 : 1,000,000.     Yon  Prof.  Dr. 

Albrecbt  Penck. 

Cartography— Vethodi.  Olapardde. 

Verh,  Siebenten  Intemat,  G.  Kongresaes,  1899,  2  (1901):  941-945. 
Un  nonvean  Proc^d^  de  Construction  des  Reliefs,  employ^  par  Mr.  C.  Perron, 
cartographe  k  Geneve.    Commnnicatiun  da  Artbnr  de  Claper^de. 

Geodesy.        Verh.  Siebenten  Intemat,  G,  Kongretes,  1899,  2  (1901) :  27-31.  Fuss. 

Tafel  zur  Berecbnung  der  Hobe  and  des  Azimuts  der  Gestime.    Yon  Y.  von 
Pass. 

Geodesy.         Verh,  Siebenten  Intemat  G.  Kongrestes,  1899,  2  (1901) :  5-15.        Helmert. 
Neaere  Fortscbritte  in  der  Erkenntoies  der  matbematiscben  Erdgestalt.    Yon  Piof. 
Dr.  F.  B.  Helmert. 

Ooedosy.       Verh,  Siebenten  Intemat.  G.  Rongreteei,  1899,  2  (1901) :  16-17.     Shokalsky. 

Sar  les  Observations  du  Pendnle  k  seoonde  en  Bussie.    Par  J.  de  Scbokalsky. 
Oeographieal  Distances.  Cleeve.. 

Verh.  Siebenten  InUrnat  G.  Kongrenee,  1899,  2  (1901)  :  954-964. 

A  System  of  Comparing  Geographical  Distances.    By  Mpjor  Fredk.  J.  S.  Cleeve. 

With  Maps. 
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Latitude  YAristioB.  Albreeht. 

Verh.  Siehenten  IrUemat,  G,  Kongre$9e$,  1S99,  %  (1901) :  18-26. 

Die  Yeranderliohkeit  der  geographischen  Breiten.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  Th.  Albreoht. 

Xap  FrcrjMtionB.  Stromeyer. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Intemat.  0.  Kongresses,  1899,  2  (1901) :  99-109. 

Surface  Equivalent  ProjectiooB.    By  C.  E.  Stromeyer.     With  Plate. 

Xarina  Snrreyf .  

Annali  Idrografici.  Baooolta  di  Docnmenti  e  Notizie  circa  1'  Idrografli  e  la  NaTi- 
gazione.  Pnbblicati  per  cura  deir  Istitnto  Idrografico  della  B.  Marina.  Volume 
r.  Anno  1901.  Genova,  1901.  Size  11}  x  8,  pp.  130.  CharU  and  Platee,  Pre- 
9enied  by  the  R.  IstUuto  Jdrografieo,  Genoa. 

Contains  reports  on  marine  surveys  executed  by  Italian  vessels  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

XoTement  of  the  Pole.     G.  TidtkHft  16  (1901-1902) :  121-124.  EngeO. 

Den  terrestriske  Nordpols  Variation.    Af  Dr.  M.  G.  Engell. 

Surveying  loitrument.  Belirader. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Internal.  G.  Kongreseee,  1899,  %  (1901):  110-112. 

Le  Tacb^ograpbe.    Par  M.  Franz  Scbrader.     With  Diagram, 

Time  and  Atimutli.        Ann.  Hydrographie  89  (1901) :  511-519.  Behrader. 

Die  Bestimmung  von  Ortszeit  und  Azimnt  aus  gleicben  Sonnenboben.    Von  Dr. 

C.  Scbrader. 

On  a  sbortened  method  rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  new  tables  given  in  the 
NauUsebe  Jahrbueh  for  1903. 

PHT8I0AL  AVD  BIOLOGIOAL  GlOeSAPHT. 

Acoustie  Phenomena.    Sits.  A.W.  Miinehen  Journal  (1901) :  211-263.  GfiBther. 

Akustiscb-Geographische  Probleme.    Von  Siegmund  Gunther. 
In  this  second  instalment  of  his  study  of  natural  acoustic  phenomena  (cf.  Journal^ 
vol.  xviii.  p.  114),  the  author  discusses  fully,  first  the  musical  notes  given  forth  by 
valleys,  woods,  rocks,  etc.,  and  secondly,  simple  detonations,  such  as  those  associatea 
with  earthquakes. 

Arid  Begiont.  Hilgaxd. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Internat  G.  Kongreteee,  1899,  S  (1901) :  555-561. 

Characteristics  of  Soils  in  the  Arid  Begions.    By  £.  W.  Hilgard. 
Cosmogony.  Petermanne  M.  47  (1901) :  217-225.  Batiel. 

Die  Eant-Laplacesobe  Hypothese  uod  die  Geographic.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  Friodrioh 

Batzel. 
The  writer  considers  that  the    Eant-Laplace,  or  more  correctly  the    Laplace, 
hypothesis  cannot  be  considered  the  sole  possible  explanation  of  existing  conditions 
from  the  point  of  view  of  geog^phy. 
Oosmography.  P.R,  IrUh  A.  6(1901) :  457-464.  dose. 

Remarks  on  a  Cosmographical  Tractate  in  the  Irish  Language  in  the  Library 

of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.    By  Rev.  Maxwell  H.  Close. 
The  existing  manuscript  is  in  great  part  an  Irish  version  of  a  work  by  Messahalah, 
a  Jew  of  Alexandria  (eighth  century). 
Bust-rain.  Sittb.  A.  W.  Berlin  (1901) :  612-613.  Klein. 

Reenltate  der  Untersucbung  der  Proben  des  am  10.  bez.  11.  MUrz  1901  in  Italien, 

Osterreich  und  Deutachland  gefallenen  Staubregens.    Von  C.  Klein. 

Geology— Laterite.  Lens. 

Verh,  Sitbenten  Intemat.  G.  Kongreeeee^  1899,  2  (1901):  241-245. 
Zur  Lateritfrage.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  Oskar  Lenz. 

Oeology  and  Palasontology.  Zittel. 

History  <if  Geology  and  PalsBontology  to  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    By 
Karl  Alfred  von  Zittel.     Translated  by  Maria  M.  Ogilvie-Gordon.     London: 
Walter  Scott,  1901.    Size  7J  x  5,  pp.  xiv.  and  562.    PortraiU.   Price  6#.  Preeented 
by  the  Publisher. 
The  original  work  was  brought  out  in  Germany  in  1899,  having  been  first  entrusted 

by  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  to  Julius  Ewald  of  Berlin,  and  after  his  death  to 
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the  present  author.  It  has  beon  slightly  abridged  in  the  translatioD,  bat  supplies  a 
useful  sketch  of  the  progress  of  geological  science  from  its  first  beginnings  onwards,  not 
onlj  in  Germany,  but  in  other  countries  also. 

Geomerphology.  Davis. 

Verh,  Sieibenten  Internat.  G.  Kongrenen,  1899,  S  (1901):  221-231. 
The  Geographical  Cycle.    By  Prof.  W.  M.  Dayis. 

GeomorpholoKrj.  Lappartnt. 

Verh.  Swbenten  IrUemaL  O.  Kongre$9ei,  1899,  S  (1901) :  218-220. 

La  Question  des  P^^plaines  envisag^e  k  la  lumi^e  des  faits  g^bgiques.    Par  M. 

A.  de  Lapparent. 
Olaeiers.  Fiaiterwalder  and  Xnret 

Commission  Intemaf ionale  des  Glaciers.    Les  Yariations  p^riodiques  des  Glaciers. 

Sixi^me  Rapport,  1900,  r^dig^  par  le  Dr.  Finsterwalder  et  E.  Muret.    (Extrait  des 

Ar<^ive8  des  Scienoes  phynquea  et  naiureUes,  t.  xiL,  1901.)    Geneve :  Georg  &  Oie, 

1901.    Size  9x6,  pp.  28. 
lea  Cavei.  MorUklu  Weather  Bev.  29  (1901) :  866-371.  Kimball. 

loe  Oaves  and  Frozen  Wells  as  Meteorological  Phenomena.    Aleo  teparaU  copy^ 

pretented  by  the  AuUtor, 
This  was  noticed  in  February  in  the  Monthly  Record. 

liimnology.  Halblus. 

Verh.  SiebetUen  Intemat.  O.  Kongreeiet,  1899,  2  (1901)  :  246-251. 
Systematische  intemationale  Seenforschung.    Yon  Dr.  W.  Halbfass. 
Limnology.  La  0.,  B.8.0.  ParU  4  (1901) :  108-119,  172-189.  Babot. 

Revue   de  Limnologie,  1900-1901.      Par  Charles  Rabot.     Alito  separate  copy, 
preserUed  by  the  Author, 
limnology — Seiohei.  Forel 

Verh,  Siehmlen  Intemat.  G.  Kongresses,  1899,  S  (1901)  :  255-258. 
Les  Seiches  des  Laos.    Par  le  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Forel. 

Xeteorelogy— Methods.  WrangelL 

Verh,  Siebenien  IntemaL  G.  Kongresses,  1899,  S  (1901)  :  367-369. 

Methode  zur  boquemeren  Messung  von  Serial-Temperaturen.    Yon  F.  Baron  von 

Wrangell. 

Oceanography— Baltic  Sea.  Westphal. 

Verh,  Stebenten  Intemat.  G,  Kongresses,  1899,  S  (1901) :  53-64. 

Das  Mittelwasser  der  Ostsee.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Westphal.     With  Diagrams. 

Ossanography— Dspesits.  Thonlet. 

Verh.  8i^)ewtem  Intemat.  G,  Kongresses,  1899,  %  (1901) :  354-364. 
Classification  des  Fonds  sous-mari^s  et  considerations  relatives  )i  la  construction 
d'uue  carte  lithologique  des  cotes  de  France.    Par  le  Prof.  J.  Thoulet. 

Oeeanography— Bomenelatnre.  Xrttmmel. 

Verh,  Siebenien  Intemat.  G.  Kongresses,  1899,  S  (1901)  :  379-386. 
Die  Einfiihrung  einer  einheitlichen  Nomenklatur  fflr  das  Bodenrelief  der  Ooeane. 
Yon  Prof.  Dr.  O.  Krummel. 

Oeeaaography— Bomenelatnre.  lOll. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Intemat.  G.  Kongresses^,  1899,  S  (1901)  :  887-392. 
On  tlie  Introduction  of  a  Systematic  International  Terminology  and  Nomenclature 
for  the  forms  of  Sub-Oceanic  Relict    By  Dr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill. 
Oeeaaography— Pola  Bxpedition.  Batterer. 

Verh.  SiAenten  Intemat  G.  KongresseSy  1899,  2  (1901):  826-333. 
Ueber  chemisch-geologische  Arbeiten  der ''  Pola  "  Expeditionen.  Yon  Prof.  Dr.  K. 
Nntterer. 
Oosanography— Tides.  Bdrgen. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Intemat.  G.  Kongresses,  1899,  2  (1901):  182-147. 
Ueber  den  gegenw&rtigen  Stsnd  der  Gezeitenforsohung  und  die  Nothwendigkeit 
ihrer  Ausdehnung  auf  deu  freien  Ooean.    Prof.  Dr.  C.  Borgen. 
Phyto-geograpby.  Dmde. 

Verh.  SiebenUn  Intemat.  G.  Kongresses,  1899,  S  (1901) :  439-441. 
Ueber  die  Ausbildung  der  )  flaozengeographischen  Kartographie.    Yon  Prof.  Dr. 
Osoar  Dmde. 
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Fhyto-gaogwphy.  Warburg. 

Verh.  Siebenten  InUmat.  O.  Kongreiies,  1899,  2  (1901)  :  442-448. 
Einfuhnmg  einer  gleiohmassigea  Xomenklatur  in  der  PflaDzeogeographie.    Von 
Prof.  Dr.  O.  Warburg. 

BlTers.  PJ.  Civil  Engineers  146  (1901) :  216-222.  Hdarson. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Flow  of  Water  in  a  River  with  that  in  a  Small-Scale  Model 
of  the  River.    By  T.  A.  Heareon. 

Terrettrial  Magnetinn.  Tilla. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Intemat.  O.  Kongrestes,  1899,  2  (1901)  :  129-181. 
Sur  la  Relation  qni  existe  entro  la  Repartition  des  EMmeDts  raagn^tiques  et  la 
Distribution  g^n^rale  des  Mers  et  de  la  Temperature  moyenue  k  la  Burfuoe  du  Globe. 
Par  Lieutenant-General  Dr.  A.  de  Tillo. 
Tidal  Phenomena.  B.  American  G.8. 83  (1901) :  318-324.  Brownlie, 

The  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  the  Tidal  Bore.    By  Alexander  Brownlie. 
The  writer  puts  forward  a  theory  based  on  his  observations  on  the  bore  of  the 
Petitcodiac,  New  Brunswick. 

AHTHBOPOeEOGBAPHT  AKD  HI8T0BI0AL  OEOeBAPET. 

Andent  Geography— Ptolemy.  Ktiller. 

Glaudri  PtolemoBi  Geographia  e  codioibus  recognovit.  prolegomenis,  annotatione, 

Indioibr^B,  tabulis   instruxit   Carolus  Miillerus.      Voluminis  primi  pars  secunda. 

Paiifl :  A.  Firmin-Didot,  1901.    Size  lOJ  x  7J,  pp.  571-1023. 

Olaudii  PtolemsBi  Geoflrraphia.    Tabula  xxxvi.  a  Garolo  Mullero  instructw.  Paris : 

Firmin>Didot,  1901.  Size  15}  X  12. 
Students  of  ancient  geography  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  second  part  of 
Hiiller^i  Ptolemy,  the  first  of  which  was  issued  so  far  back  as  1883.  The  work  ha« 
been  taken  up,  since  the  original  editor's  death,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Fischer,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  notes  in  the  present  part  are  still  by  Muller.  It  embraces  books  4  and  5 
of  the  geography,  dealing  with  Africa  and  Western  Asia.  The  atbs  gives  a  useful 
comparative  view  of  Ptolemy's  g^graphy  of  the  various  countries  side  by  side  with 
the  modem  maps. 

Anthropogeography.  MeitzexL 

Verh.  Siebenten  Intemat.  G.  Kangreeses,  1899,  2  (1901)  :  483-497. 

Die  vereohiedene  Weise  des  Uebergangs  vom  Nomadenleben  zur  festen  Siedelunv: 

bei  Kelten,  Germanen  und  Slaven.   Von  Prof.  Dr.  Auguste  Meitzen.    With  Flutes. 

Commercial  Geography.  Adami 

A  Text-Book  of  Commercial  Geography.  By  Cyras  C.  Adams.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  and  Co.,  1901.  Size  8  x  5^,  pp.  xvi.  and  506.  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

The  main  facts  and  principles  of  commercial  geography  are  here  clearly  put  forward, 
especial  prominence  being  given  to  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States,  ihe 
book  beine  primarily  iutended  for  use  in  America.  Considerations  of  space  have 
perhape  led  in  parts  to  too  great  compression,  and  the  treatment  of  African  commerce  is 
hardly  adequate.    On  the  whole,  however,  the  facts  are  well  up  to  date. 

Oommeroial  Geography— Pearl  Fiiheties.  OoUett  and  Donnan. 

J.  Ceylon  Br,  B.  Asiatic  S.  16  (1901)  :   165-197. 
Pearl  Oysters  and  Pearl  Fisheries.    By  O.  CoUett. 

Remarks  upon  some  of  the  questions  referred  to  in  Mr.  Collett's  paper  on  "  Pearl 
Oysters  and  Pearl  Fisheries,"  by  Captain  J.  Donnan. 

Commendal  Geography— Tea.  KoEwan. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Inlernat.  Q,  Kongresses,  1899,  2  (1901) :  449-456. 
The  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Tea  Plant  in  Growth  and  of  its  product  in 
consumption.    By  John  McEwan.     With  Map, 

Eeonomio  Geography.  Behbook. 

Verh,  Siebenten  Internal.  G.  Kongresses,  1899,  2  (1901):  545-554. 

Der  wirthschaftliche  Werth  der  Subtropen  in  seiuer  Abh'ingigkeit  vou  der  Wasser- 

iri^e.     Von  Prof.  Th.  Rehbock. 
Ethnology.  Verh,  Ges,  Erdh,  Berlin  28  (1901) :  356-359.  Boae. 

Die  Jesup-Nordpacifische  Expedition.     Von  Prof.  Dr.  Franz  Buas. 
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Ethnology.    Verh,  SiebetUen  InUmat,  G.  K(mgre$se$,  1899,  2  (1901) :  678-685. 

The  Jesap  North  Pacific  Expedition.    By  Prof.  Dr.  FraDZ  Boas. 
Ethnology.     Verh,  SUhenten  Internai,  0.  K(mgre$$e$,  1899,  2  (1901) :  586-597.    WUier. 

Kassen  und  Yolker.    Yon  Dr.  Lndwig  Wilser. 

Ethnology— Aryans.  BaUel. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Intemat  G.  K<mgre$$€$,  1899,  2  (1901) :  575-585. 

Der  Urepmng  der  Arier  in  geographisohem  Licht.     Von  Prof.  Dr.  Fried  rich 

Ratzel. 
Historical— ChrUtlanity.     Sitzh.  A,W.  Berlin  (1901) :  810-845.  Hamaok. 

Yorstudie  za  einer  Geschichte  der  Yerbreitnng  des  Christenthnms  in  den  ersten 

drei  Jahrhnnderten.    Yon  Adolf  Harnack. 

Hiitorical— Early  Olohe.  Estroiohtr. 

Tad.  EBtreicber.  Globus  Biblioteki  JagielloiiBkiejz  pocaztkn  w.  XYI.  (Kin  Erdglobns 
ans  dem  Anfange  des  XYL  Jb.  in  der  Jagelloniscben  Bibliothek).  Yorgelegt  den 
15  Jannar  J  900.  (Bulletin  International  de  TAcademie  des  Hciences  de  Cracoiie 
Mars  1900.)  Size  9x6,  pp.  96-105.  [Also  version  in  Polish,  pp.  18.]  liluiira- 
iion,  Pre$eTUed  by  the  Author* 
See  note  in  Journal  for  August,  1901  (vol.  xviii.  p.  220). 

Historical- Ophir.  Keane. 

The  Gold  of  Ophir,  Whence  brought  and  by  Whom  ?    By  Professor  A.  H.  Keane. 
Ijondon  :  Edward  Stanford,  1901.    Size  8|  x  5},  pp.  xviii.  and  244.    Price  5«.  net. 
Preeented  by  the  Publisher, 
A  review  of  this  appears  in  the  present  number  (p.  361). 

Historical— Sea-mile.  Wagner. 

Verh.  SUbenten  Internat.  Q.  Kongresees,  1899,  2  (1901):  877-883. 
Die  Bealitat  der  Existenz  der  Kleioen  Mittelrooer-Meile  auf  den  italienisohen 
8eekarten  des  Mittelalters.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Hermann  Wagner. 

History  of  Geography.  Gilnthor. 

Verh.  Siebenien  Intemat  Q.  Kongrenee,  1899,  2  (1901) :  819-844. 
Der  Humanismus  in  seinem  Einfluss  auf  die  Entwiokelung  der  Erdkunde.     Yon 
Prof.  Dr.  Siegmund  Gunther. 

Indnstriet— Distribution.  Halle* 

Verh.  Siebenten  Intemat.  O.  KongresseSy  1899,  2  (1901)  :  516-528. 
Die  Yertheilung  der  Industrie  auf  die  klimatischen  Zonen.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  von 
Halle. 

Political  Geography.  Rev.  G.  49  (1901) :  501-514.  Deschamps- 

La  France  et  TAngleterre  devant  Tlslam.    Par  L^n  Deschamps.     With  Map. 

Population  Maps.  Hettner. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Intemat.  Q.  Kongreeset,  1899,  2  (1901)  :  502-510. 
Ueber  bevolkerungsstatistisohe  Grundkarten.     Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Alfred  Hetiner. 
Plate. 

BIOGBAPHT. 

Chaix.  Mem.  S.G.  Geneve  40  (1901) :  73-84, 111-119.  Ohaiz. 

Notice  sur  les  Travaux  de  Paul  Chaix.    Par  ^mile  Chajx.      With  Portrait. 
Catalogue  des  prlncipales  publications  de  Paul  Ohaix.    Par  Emile  Chaix. 

B'Alhertis.  Eiv.  G.  Italiana  8  (1901) :  628-632.  Xochi. 

Di  Luigi  Maria  D'Albertis  e  della  sua  opera  soientifioa.    Cenni  del  Dott.  Aldo- 
brandino  Mochi. 

Kingsley.  J.  African  S.  (1901) :  1-16.  Green. 

Mary  Kingsley.    By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green. 

HordensUdld.  Nature  64  (1901) :  450-452.  Brnce. 

Prot  Baron  Adolf  Erik  von  Nordenskjold.    By  W.  S.  Bruce. 

Hordonikidld.  DeuieeheG.  Blatter  2^(1901):  80-95.  Lindeman. 

Adolf  Erik  von  Kordenskiold.    Yon  Moritz  Lindeman.    Alto  separate  copy^  pre^ 
tented  by  the  Author. 
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0EVSBAL. 

Geography.  Bedway. 

The  New  Basis  of  Geography.    A  Manual  for  tlie  Preparation  of  the  Teacher. 
By  Jacques  W.  Redway.     New  York  :  the  Macmillan  Co. ;  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  1901.    Size  8  X  5J,  pp.  xiv.  and  230. 
This  is  reviewed  elsewhere  (ante,  p.  368). 
Geography  and  History.  Kretiebmer. 

Verh.  Siebenten  Internal,  G.  Kongresses,  1899,  2  (1901)  :  923-930. 
Die  Beziehungen  zwischen   Geographie  und    Geschichte.     Von   Dr.    Konrad 
Kretsohmer. 

Malaria.  C.  Bi.  183  (1901) :  457-459.  Billet. 

Sur  Tapparition  simultan^e  des  moustiques  du  genre  Anopheles  et  dee  premiers  ca« 

de  paludisme  dans  la  rdgion  de  Constantino.    Note  de  M.  A.  Billet. 
Metric  System.  Mill. 

Verh,  Siebenten  Internal.  G.  Kongressef,  1899,  2  (1901)  :  120-124. 

On  tlie  Adoption  of  the  Metric  System  of  Units  in  all  Scientific  Geographical  Work. 

By  Dr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill. 

Palestine  and  Egypt.  

Guide  to  Palestine  and  Egypt.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1901.    Size  7  X  4 J, 
pp.  XX.  and  270.     Maps  and  Plans.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
This  is  noticed  in  the  present  number  with  other  guides  of  the  fame  aeries  (p.  306). 

Yellow  Fever.  Rev.  Sdentifique  16  (1901) :  686-690.  

La  lieyre  jaune  et  Ics  moustiques. 


NEW  HAPS. 

By  E.  A.  REEVES,  Map  Owraior^  B.a.8. 

EUBOPE. 

England  and  Wales.  Ordnance  Sarvey. 

Ordnance  Survey  of  England  and  Wales  : — Revised  sheets  published  by  the 
Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton,  from  January  1  to  31, 
1902. 

G-ineh—County  Maps : — 
Bedfordshire,  1  8.E.,  3  s.e.,  4  n.k.,  s.w.,  s.e.,  7  n.w.,  s.w.,  12  n.w.,  n.e.,  s.w.,  s.b.,  13 

S.W.,  15  N.E.,  8.E.,  16n.W.,  8.E.,  17  N.E.,  S.K  ,  18  N.W.,  8  E.,  20  N.E.,  8.E.,  21  8.W.,  22  N.W., 

N.E.,  8.W.,  25  N.W.,  8.W.,  28  S.K.,  29  N.B.,  8  w.,  31  (N.E.,  8.E.),  32  S.W.  Cardiganshire, 
1  N.W., N.E.  Hnntingdonshlie  (Det. ),  IH s.w.  Merionethshire.  17  n.w.,  24 n.w.,  s.w., 
37  N.E ,  38  8.K.,  39  8.W.,  47  s.w.,  48  n.w.,  n.e.  Monmonthahire,  18  n.w.,  s  w.,  23  s.w., 
28  8.W.  Montgomeryshire,  2  s.w.,  12a  s.e.,  12  8.w..  25  s.w.  Staffordshire,  36  n.w., 
37  N.E.    Wiltshire,  55  s.e.,  72  s.w.  (74  n.w.,  and  74a  n.e.)     1«.  each. 

25-inch— County  Maps : — 
Cambridgeshire,  UL  13;  V.  4;  VL  1,  5,  6,  7,8, 11,  12, 16;  IX.  16;  XL  4,  8;  Xll. 

1,  2,  5,  6,  9,  13;  XV.  4;  XVL  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9.  10,  13;  XX.  4,  8,  12;  XXL  1; 
XXXIII.  1 ;  XLIV.  11 ;  XLV.  6.  Dorsetshire,  III.  11, 12, 15 ;  VIL  3,  4, 7, 12,  15, 
16;  Xm.  3,  7,  8,  II,  12,  16;  XXIII.  2,  3,  4,  6;  XXXV.  16;  XLIV.  1  ;  LVII.  13. 
Gloucestershire,  L  16;  III.  8,  10,  11, 12, 15,  16;  IV.  1,  2,  3,  9, 10,  18;  VI.  7;  VII. 

2,  5.  6;  VIIL  6.  Huntingdonshire,  IL  16;  XIX.  14;  XXIIL  1;  XXVII.  II; 
XXVIIL6.  Monmouthshire,  XV.  1,2, 5, 13;  XXI.  (1  and2),5  ;  XXVL  9;  XXXL 
13 ;  XXXIIL  4.  Montgomeryshire,  XVI.  I.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 9, 11 ;  XVIl.  1 ;  XXL 
8 ;  XXIL  5 ;  XXXIIL  1,  5,  6 ;  XXXIV.  4.  Bhropshire,  III.  16  ;  IV.  (9  and  5), 
13j  IX.  4,  8,  II,  14, 15 ;  X.  1,  5  ;  XV.  7,  8,  12,  16  ;  XVL  I  (2  and  3),  6,  8,  10,  II, 
12,  16;  XVIL  5,  9,  13;  XXL  16;  XXIL  4,  6,  8,  9;  (XXIIL  4  and  XXIV.  1); 
XXIIL  9,  10,  13,  14,  15 ;  (XXIV.  1  and  XXIII.  4) ;  XXVII.  13,  14,  15 :  XXVIIt. 
8;  XXIX.  4,  7,  8,  9,  11,  14,  15.  16;  XXX.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10;  XXXIL  4,  7,  8, 
11, 12;  XXXIIL  I,  2,  3,  6.  Staffordshire,  XLV.  I;  XLVL  3,  12,  15,  16;  LIIL 
13;  LIV.  14.  Warwickshire  and  Do.  (Dei);  L  14;  L.  I,  2,  3,  10,  12;  LIIL  6. 
Worcestershire  and  Do.  (Det.  No.  3);  XLIII.  10  (areas  of  Church  Honeyboume 
Parish  only),  1 1, 15, 16  ;  XLIV.  2, 3, 4, 8,  12 ;  XLV.  18 ;  L.  5  (areas  of  Broadway 
Parish  only);  LII.  1,  5,  9.     3«.  each.    {E.  Stanford,  London  Agent.) 
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England  and  Wales.  0eologioal  Survey. 

Memoirs  : — Berksliire,  Water  Supply  of,  3«. 

(£  Btafifordy  London  Agent} 
Europe.  Barrere. 

Europe.    Scale  1  : 4,500,000  or  71  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.     Paris :  H.  Ban  fere,  1901. 

2  iheets. 

A  co'oured  general  map  showing  political  divisions,  steamer  routes  and  railways. 
The  latter,  however,  are  not  altogether  accurate;  for  instance,  a  line  is  shown  as 
opened  from  Bergen  to  Cbristiania,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  line  runs  no  further 
than  Yossevangen  at  the  present  time. 

Europe.  International  Geologieal  Commission. 

Carte  g^ologiqne  Internationale  de  I'Europe.  Scale  1 : 1,500,000  or  23*7  stat.  miles 
to  an  inch.  Livraison  iv.  Berlin  :  Dietrich  Reimer,  1902.  Presented  through  the 
Director  of  the  Geologieal  Survey^  London. 

This  is  the  fourth  issue  of  the  Geological  map  of  Europe  proposed  by  the  Inter- 
national Geological  (  ongress  at  Bologna  in  1881,  and  executed  conformably  with  the 
decision  of  an  International  Commission  with  the  approval  of  the  various  govern- 
ments,  under  the  direction  of  MM.  Beyrich,  Uancbecorne,  and  Beyschlag.  It  is 
printed  in  carefully  selected  colours  showing  the  various  formations,  and  when  com- 
plete will  consist  of  forty-nine  sheets,  of  which  twenty-five  have  already  appeared. 
The  present  part  contains  the  following  sheets :  3  (C  I.)  (almost  a  blank),  eastern 
part  of  Jan  Mayen  island ;  10  (0  II.),  Western  Norway  from  the  Lofoten  islands  to 
Aalesnnd;  17(0  III),  Southern  Norway  and  Sweden;  11  (D  II.),  North  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  surrounding  porti(ms  of  Finland  and  Sweden  and  Norway;  18 
(D  III.),  Parts  of  Bussia  and  Sweden  around  the  northern  Baltic  and  Gulf  of 
Finland ;  19  (E  III.),  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  neighbourhood ;  26  (E IV.),  Smolensk, 
Kursk,  and  the  valley  of  the  Dnieper. 

Oermanj.  KonigL  Pmess.  Landes-Anfnabme. 

Karte  des  Dentschen  Reiches.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1*G  stat.  miles  to  an  inch. 
Sheets:  173,  Aurich;  176,  Bremervorde;  177,  Buxtehude;  207,  Ottersberg ;  26i>, 
Nienbnrg.  Herausgegeben  von  der  Kartogr.  Abtheilung  der  KonigL  Preuss. 
Landes-Aufnahme,  1901.    Price  1.5m  each  sheet. 

Hiftorical  Atlas.  Poole. 

Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  com- 
prising also  maps  of  parts  of  Asia  and  of  the  New  World  connected  with  European 
History.  Edited  by  Reginald  Lane  Poole,  m.a.,ph.d..  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
and  Lecturer  in  Diplomatic  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Part  xxviii.  Oxford : 
The  Clarendon  Press ;  London  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  New  York :  Henry  Frowde, 
M.A. ;  Edinburgh :  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston.  1901.  Price  3«.  6d.  Presented  by  the 
Clarendon  Press* 

After  an  interval  of  about  eighteen  months,  another  part  of  this  instructive  atlas 
has  appeared.  There  are  >et  two  parts  to  be  puhlished  to  complete  the  work,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  not  again  be  found  necessary  to  allow  so  long  a  time  to 
elapse  between  the  dates  of  issue.  Tl)is  part  contains  the  following  maps:  No.  42, 
illustrating  the  jrrowth  of  Prussia,  1415  to  1890.  No.  66,  Italy,  c.  1167  to  1250.  No. 
83,  India  under  Mohammedan  Rule :  The  Kingdom  of  Delhi,  a.d.  c.  1340  ;  The  Moghul 
Empire  at  the  death  of  Akbar,  a.d.  1605.  Mr.  C.  Grant  Robertson,  tf.A.,  writes  the 
letterpress  for  the  map  of  Prussia,  Miss  Lina  Eckenstein  for  that  of  Italy,  and  Prof. 
Lane  Poole  describes  India  under  Mohammedan  Rule. 

Iceland.  Thoroddsen. 

Geological  Map  of  Iceland.  By  Th.  Thoroddsen.  Surveyed  in  the  years  1881  to 
1898.  Scale  1 :  600,000  or  95  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Edited  by  the  Carlsberg  Fund, 
1901.    (k)penhagen :  A.  E.  Aamodt.    2  sheets. 

This  map  shows  the  results  of  Th.  Thoroddsen's  geological  investigations  in  Iceland, 
made  during  his  extensive  travels  and  surveys  in  tlie  island  from  1881  to  1898.  Several 
maps,  by  the  same  author,  have  been  previously  published,  showing  the  geology  of 
different  districts,  but  now  these  have  been  brought  together,  and  the  information 
shown  upon  one  general  map  of  the  island. 

ASIA. 
Asia  Minor.  Xiepert. 

Karto  von  Kleinasien.    Scale  1 ; 400,000  or  63  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.    Yon  Dr. 
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Richard  Eiepert.    Sheets :  A  IV.  Siuob ;  0  III.  Konia.    Berlin  :  Dietrich  Beimer 

(ErDBt  Vohsen),  1902.    Price  G  marks  each  sheet. 

Two  additional  sheets  of  Dr.  B  Kieperfs  new  map  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was 
noticed  in  the  Geographical  Journal  for  last  month.  Four  other  sheets,  **  Ermenf  k," 
**  Karearie,"  "  Uuie,"  and  "  Adana,"  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  lithographer,  and  will 
doubtless  be  published  before  long. 

Indian  Government  torveys.  Snrveyor-Qeneral  of  India. 

Indian  Atlas,  4  miles  to  an  inch.    Sheets :  65,  parts  of  districts  Almora,  Garhwdl, 
Native  State  of  Tehri  Garhwil  (North- Western  Provinces),  of  district  Kangra, 
Native  States  of  Basitahr  and  Kanawar  (Punjab),  and  of  Hundes  or  Narikhorsuna 
and  Monyal  (Tibet),  1901 ;  42  s.e.,  parts  of  districts  Shimoga,  Kadur,  and  Chitaldrug 
(Mysore)  and  Dharwar  (Bombay),  1899;  48  n.b.,  parts  of  districts  Dehra  Dud, 
8aharanpur,Garhwil,and  Native  State  of  Tehri  GarhwAI  (North- Western  Provinces), 
and  districts  Umballa,  Earw&l,  and  Native  States  of  Sirmur,  P&ti^la  and  Kilsia 
(Punjab),  1900;  48  n.w.,  parts  of  districts  Umballa,  Ludhicna,  and  Karn^l,  and  of 
Patiila,  Nabba,  Jind,  Maler  Kotia,  and  Kalsia,  Native  States  (Punjab),  1897;  48 
S.W.,  parts  of  districts  Hissar  and  Karnil,  and  Native  States  of  Pati^la  and  Jind 
(Punjab),  1899 ;  48  8.E.,  parts  of  districts  Dehra  Dun,  British  Garhw&l,  Saharanpnr, 
Muzaffaroagar,  and  Bijnor  (North- Western  Provinces),  and  Kamal  and  Umballa 
(Punjab),  1900 ;  52  n.w.,  parts  of  Native  States  Gwalior  and  Indore  (Central  India 
Agency),  Udaipur,  Tonk,  Jhalawar,  and  Kotah  (Kdjput&na  Agency),  1899 ;  59  N.w., 
parts  of  districts  Shimoga  and  Chitaldrug  (Mysore  State),  Bellary,  aud  Anantapur 
(Madras  Presidency),  and  Dhdrwdr  (Bombay  Presidency),  19U1 ;  71  N.w.,  parts  of 
districts  Narsinghpur,  Saugor,  Damoh,  Hoshangabad  (Central  Provinces),  and  of 
Native  States  Biiopal  Gwalior,  Nawab  Ba8oda,and  Muhammadgarh  (C.  L  Agency), 
1899;  71  B.W.,  parts  of  districts  Narsinghpur  Hoshangabad,  Betifl,  Chindw^ra,  and 
Seoni  ((Central  Provinces),  and  Native  State  of  Bhopal  (0.  I.  Agency),  18U9 ;  72 
6.W.,  parts  of  districts  N4gpur,  and  Wardha  (Central  Provinces),  and  Ami&oti  of 
Berar  (Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts),  1899 ;  78  N.w.,  parts  of  districts  North  Areot, 
Cuddapah  (Madras  Presidency),  and  of  Kolar  (Mysore),  1901. — Lower  Provinces 
Revenue  Survey,  1  mile  to  an  inch.     Sheets :  4,  5,  District  Purneah,  additions 
to  boundaries,  1897.     1901 . — Assam  Survey.  1  mile  to  an  inch.    Preliminary  edition. 
Sheets:    16,  Districts    K£mrup   and   Godlpdra,    Seasons    1893-95  and  1896-97, 
1901.    28,  district  Ekmrup,  Season  1885-86,   1901.    69,  District  C^char,   Season 
1880-33.     1901.— Central    India  and    Rijputdna    Survey,  1   mile    to    an  inch. 
Sheets:  206,  parts  of  Gwalior,  Indore,  lonk,   and  Jaora  (C.I.    Agency),  and 
of    Udaipur    and    Partabgarh    (Rijputdna    Agency),    Season     1875-76,    1901. 
227,    parts    of    Native    States    Jaipur,    and    Jodhpur     (Rijputfina    Agency), 
Sea8t)a  1866-67, 1900.     229,  parts  of  District  Ajmer,  and  of  Native  States  Jaipur, 
and  Kishangarh  (Rdjputdna  Agency),  Season  1868-69,  1901.    247,  parts  of  Native 
States  of  Holkar,  Dhar,  Gwalior,  and  Barw6ni  (C.I.  Agency),  Season  1872-74, 
1899.    320,  parts  of  Gwalior  (C.I.  Agency),  and  Jaipur  aud  Karauli  (Rdjputdna 
Agency),  Season     1864-66,   1901.     324,    parts  of    Native   States    Gwalior  (C.I. 
Agency),  and  of   Kotah  and  Jhallawar  (lUjputdna  Agency),  Season   187(>-71, 
1899.    331,  parts  of  Bhopal,  Gwalior,  Indore,  and  Dewas  (C.I.  Agency),  Season 
1877-78,  1899.     843,  parts  of  G  walior  (IM.  Agency),  and  of  Kerowli  and  Dholpnr 
(lUjputAna  Agency),  Season  1863-65,  1901.    347,  parts  of  Native  States  Gwalior 
(C.I.  Agency),  and  Jhalawar  (Rijputana  Agency),  Season   1864-66,  1901.    365, 
part  of  Gwalior  (C.I.  Agency),  Season  1863-64, 1900.— North- Western  Provinces 
and  Oudh  Survey,  1  mile  to  an  inch.    Sheets:  14,  district  Saharanpur.    Season 
1878-80,  1900.— 205,  district   Gorakhpur,  Season  1885-88,   1901.— South-Eastern 
Frontier,  1  mile  to  an  inch.    Sheets :  1  N.w.  (4th  edit),  parts  of  districts  North  and 
South  Lushai  Hills,  and  Native  State  of  Mauipur  (Assam),  Hill  Tippera  (Bengal), 
and  Chin  Hills  (Upper  Burma),  Seasons  1853-66,  1871  -72, 1888-94,    1900.    4  n.w. 
(6th  edit.),  parts  of  districts  Katita,  Bhamo,  Shwebs,  Ruby  Mines,  and  Northern 
Shan  States  (Upper  Burma),  Seasons  1886-95,  1901.— Berar  or  the   Hyderabad 
Assigned  Districts,  1885,  8  miles  to  an  inch.    Additions  to  1900. — Calcutta  aud 
surrounding  country  (3id  edit.),  1  mile  to  an  inch.     19t)0.     3  sheets. — Map  of  the 
country  10  miles  around  Calcutta  (Fort  William),  1  mile  to  an  inch.     1901. — 
Mysore,  10  miles  to  an  inch.     1900  (with  an  index).— Central  Provinces,  80  miles 
to  an  inch.     1901. — District  Mandla,  Central  Provinces,  8  miles  to  an  inch.     1899. 
— ('Onventional  signs  to  be  used  on  topographical  maps.    2  sheets. — Presented  by 
H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  through  the  Indian  Office. 

Indo-Ohina.  Lnnet  de  Ltjonqoidre. 

Atlas  Arche'ologique  de  Tlndo-Chine.    Monuments  du  Champa  et  du  Cambodge 
par  le  Capitaine  E.  Lnnet  de  Lajonquiere.    Scale  1  :  500,000  or  7*8  stat.  miles  lo 
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an  inch.    Pablioations  de  I'J^cole  Franciise  d'Extr^me-Oriont.    Paris:  £.  Leroux, 

1901 .    Presented  hy  V£eole  Fran^aise  d! Extremt-OrUnt. 

Throughout  Indo-China  there  are  to  be  found  namerons  evidences  of  an  ancient 
Hindu  oivilizatiou  in  the  form  of  ruins  of  temples,  palaces,  statues,  and  insciiptionH ; 
and  although  the  existence  of  some  of  these  has  been  known  for  years  past,  yet  it  is 
only  recently,  since  the  French  have  undertaken  a  survey  of  the  country,  that  many 
others  have  been  brought  to  light.  This  atlas  shows  the  position  and  special  character 
of  a  great  number  of  these  antiquities,  and,  so  far  as  the  area  it  includes  is  concerned, 
it  appears  to  be  Tery  complete.  It  consistd  of  four  maps  arranged  in  the  folbwing 
order :  South  Annam,  Nortn  A  imam,  South  CamboJia  and  North  Cambodia,  in  addition 
to  which  there  is  a  general  map  of  the  whole  of  Indo-China  as  an  index,  and 
upon  which  are  also  given  the  position  of  the  principal  temples,  &c.  lying  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  larger-scale  maps.  Ttte  sheets  of  the  *  Carte  de  rindo-Chine,* 
on  the  scale  of  1  :  500,000,  now  in  coarse  of  publication  by  the  Bureau  Topographique 
des  Troupes  de  Tlndo-Chino,  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  atlas.  Upon  these  the  arch»o- 
logical  information,  including  also  the  sites  of  old  bridges,  roads,  etc.,  is  shown  in  red. 
In  some  instances  corrections  and  additions  have  been  made  to  the  topography  of  the 
country  as  previoasly  shown  on  the  maps.  The  atlas  also  contains  tables  giving  the 
names  and  situations  of  the  antiqaitits  and  points  of  archaeological  interest  which  are 
laid  down  upon  the  maps.  The  portion  of  Cambodia  here  dealt  with  is  only  that 
occupied  by  the  French ;  later  on  it  is  intended  to  publish  a  supplement  to  the  present 
work,  giving  similar  information  concerning  Siamese  Cambodia. 

AFBIOA. 

Sahara.  Mistloa  Ooppolani. 

Catte  de  la  Mauritanie  Saliarienne.    Scale  1  :  1,000,000  or  15*8  stat.  miles  to  an 

inch.    D*apres  les  documents  relev^s  sur  place  et  les  renseignements  de  source 

indigene  recueilles  par  la  mission  Cappolani  ohez  les  Maores  et  les  Tourareg,  et 

les  itineraires  connus.    Paris :  A.  Challamel,  1902.    4  sheets. 

This  large  four-sheet  map  shows  the  whole  of  the  Sahara,  from  the  Wadi  Draa  on 

the  north  to  the  Niger  below  Timbuktu  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast 

on  the  west  to  the  meridian  of  Paris  on  the  east    As  M.  Coppolani's  mission  travelled 

only  in  the  region  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger,  with  the  exception  of  a  journey  into  the 

Sahara  to  the  north  of  Timbuktu  as  far  as  Arawan  (in  about  lat.  19°  10'  N.),  it  is 

evident  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  map  is  compiled  from  the  work  of  other 

explorers  and  native  reports.     Many  areas  are  still  unexplored,  but  the  map  contaios 

a  great  deal  of  information,  of  a  more  or  less  reliable  character,  as  well  as  the  routes 

of  several  other  travellers.    It  is  clearly  printed  in  colours.    Au  inset  plan  of  Arawan 

and  neighbourhood  is  g:iven. 

West  Africa.  Bourdariat. 

Carte  de  la  Cote  d'lvoiiie.    Scale  1  :  600,000  or  0-5  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.    Par 

A.  J.  Bourdariat.  Paris :  H.  Barrbre. 
Compiled  from  the  author's  own  surveys  and  observations  as  well  as  from  those  of 
other  travellers,  includiug  tlie  maps  of  Binger,  Marchand,  Pob^guin,  and  Spicq.  It  is  to 
a  groat  extent  a  mining  map,  and  shows  the  limits  of  the  region  open  to  the  exploitation 
of  mines,  the  areas  concerning  which  permis  de  recherehee  were  sought  and  granted 
between  January  1  and  November  15, 1901,  as  well  as  a  list  of  persons  and  companies 
lioldiug  coocessions,  and  other  information  of  a  kindred  character.  Travellers'  routes 
and  proposed  railways  arc  also  shown. 

AKSBIOA. 

Argentine  Bepnblio.  Argentine  Boundary  Oommission. 

Sixteen  Maps  of  the  Cordillera  de  loe  Andes.  From  the  surveys  of  the  Argentine 
IJoundary  Commission.  (I)  N.W.  Region  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  1 :  1,000,000 ; 
(2)  Region  between  38°  50'  and  41°  10'  S.  lat.,  showing  the  proposed  Argentine  and 
Chilian  boundary-lines,  1  :  500.000 ;  (H)  Ipela  ridge  and  lakes  Huechu-Lafquen, 
Lolog  and  Lacar,  between  39°  40'  and  40'='  30'.  1  :  100,000;  (4)  Region  between 
41°  0'  and  43°  40'  8.  lat.,  showing  the  proposed  Argentine  and  Chiliun  boundAry- 
lines,  1  :  500,000;  (5)  Region  between  43°  0'  and  45°  20'  S.  lat,  showing  the 
proposed  Argentine  and  Chilian  boundary-lines,  1  :  500,000 ;  (6)  Showing  the 
Continental  divide  in  the  Tertiary  tableland  between  43°  30'  and  44°  45'  S.  lat., 
1  :  100,009 ;  (7)  Region  between  45°  0'  and  47°  20'  8.  lat..  showing  the  proposed 
Argentine  and  Chilian  boundary-lines,  1 :  500,000 ;  (8)  Headwaters  of  rivers  Aisen 
and  Mayo,  between  45°  14'  and  46°  10',  1  :  200,000;  (9)  Valley  of  lake  Buenos 
Aires  and  rivers  Fenix  and  Deseado,  1  :  100,000 ;  (10)  Region  between  47°  and 
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49°  80'  S.  lat.,  showing  the  proposed  Argentine  and  Chilian  hoandary-lines, 
1  :  500,000;  (11)  Region  between  49*'  80'  and  52°  30'  8.  lat.,  showing  the  proposed 
Argentine  and  GhUian  boundary-line?,  1  :  500,000;  (12)  Orographieal  pre- 
liminary map  of  the  8.W.  Rpgion  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  I  :  1,000,000;  (18) 
Preliminary  map  of  the  S.W.  Region  of  the  Argentine  Republic,   1  : 1,000,000 ; 

(14)  Preliminary  map  of  the  S.  Region  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  1  : 1,000,000; 

(15)  Region  between  50°  40'  and  52°,  showing  proposed  Chilian  boundary-line, 
1  :  200,000 ;  (16)  Region  between  50°  40'  and  52°,  showing  proposed  Argentine 
boundnry-line,  1  :  200,000.  Presented  by  the  Argentine  Boundary  Cbmmw«ion, 
through  Dr,  F.  P.  Moreno. 

Whatever  may  be  the  political  results  of  the  dispute  between  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  Chile  concerning  their  boundary  in  the  Andes,  it  is  certain  that  the  cause 
of  geography  will  profit  considerably  by  it.  As  has  often  been  the  case  under  similar 
circumstances,  very  little  was  known  of  most  of  the  disputed  districts  until  this 
difficulty  arocse,  and  it  became  necessary  to  despatch  properly  organized  expeditions 
to  survey  and  map  them.  An  inspection  of  the  sixteen  maps  in  this  portfullo  will 
show  how  ranch  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the  surveyors  of  the  Argentine 
Boundary  Commission  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  while  quite  recently  much 
frosh  information  has  been  obtained  which  will  be  published  later  on.  The  Chilians 
have,  for  a  long  time  past,  also  been  engaged  in  survey  work,  so  before  long  we  may 
hope  to  possess  a  fairly  perfect  map  of  the  central  and  southern  Andes. 

Hew  York.  Stevens. 

B.  F.  Stevens's  Facsimile  of  the  Unpublished  British  Head  Quarters  Coloured 
Manuscript  Map  of  New  York  and  Environs  (1782).  Reproduced  from  the  original 
drawing  in  the  War  Office,  London.  Scale  about  6^  inches  to  a  mile.  Issued 
only  to  subscribers  at  4,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  1900.  24  sheets.  Price 
£5  58. ;  or  mounted  and  folded  in  case,  £6  Gs. 

The  original  plan,  of  which  this  is  a  facsimile,  was  made  from  surveys  by  Engineer 
officers  during  the  British  occupation  of  New  York  from  1776  to  1788.  It  is 
drawn  on  the  scale  of  about  6^  inches  to  a  mile,  and  extends  from  just  below 
Guanas  bay  to  the  heights  of  Spikendevil,  and  thus  includes  the  whole  of  New 
York  island  and  a  great  part  of  Brooklyn,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  New  Jersey 
shore  in  the  neiithbourhood  of  Paulus  Hook.  When  the  British  evacuated  New  Yurk 
this  plan  was  brought  to  London  and  deposited  at  the  War  Office,  where  it  has  been 
ever  since.  Mr.  Stevens  has  now  published  a  limited  number  of  facsimiles,  in  twenty- 
four  sheets,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  historians  and  all  those  interested  in  the 
study  of  this  important  period  of  American  history.  The  plan  is  coloured,  and  shows 
the  then  existing  fortifications,  defences,  buildings,  streets,  roads,  on  New  York 
island,  as  well  as  river  frontages  and  military  works  on  Long  Island,  Paulus  Hook, 
and  the  shores  of  New  Jersey.  There  is  a  complete  explanatory  table  and  an 
index  plan. 

AIT8TBALASIA. 

New  Zealand.  Bepartment  of  Lands  and  Survey,  Wellington. 

Map  of  New  Zealand.  Scale  1 :  982,080  or  15*5  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Welling- 
ton :  Department  of  Lands  and  Survey,  1901.    2  sheets. 

Boundaries  of  countries,  with  their  nnmes,  are  shown  in  red.  There  is  no  hill- 
work,  but  altitudes  are  given  in  figures.    Railways  and  roads  are  shown. 

OENEBAL. 

World.  Schrader. 

L'Ann^e  Cartographique.    Supplement  annuel  &  toutes  les  publications  de  G^ 

graphic  et  de  Cartographic.    Dresse  et  r^dig^  sous  la  direction  de  F.  Schrader. 

Onzieme  supple'ment.     Contenant  les  modifications  G^ographiques  et  Politique?, 

des  Anne'es  1899-1900.     Paris :  Librairie  Hackette  et  Cie.,  1902.    Price  Sfrann$. 

For  the  past  eleven  years  this  little  publication  has  been  issued  under  the  direction 

of  M.  F.  Schrader,  and  although  the  maps  are  on  small  scales,  and  the  accompanying 

letterpress  is  necessarily  very  brief,  it  has  proved  decidedly  useful  as  a  sammary  of  the 

principal  geographical  events  for  general  reference.    The  present  issue,  showing  the 

geographical  progress  during  1899-1900,  contains  three  sheets  of  maps,  the  first  of 

which  is  devoted  to  Asia,  the  second  to  Africa,  and  the  third  to  America.    The  sheet 

for  Asia  gives  the  results  of  Captain  H.  H.  P.  Deasy's  surveys  in  Central  Asia ;  a 

map  of  French  Indo-China  showing  administrative  divisions,  another  of  Southern 

Apnam,  and  a  small  inset  of  the  Fieneh  territory  of  Evrang-chau.    There  are  eight 
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small  maps  on  the  African  sheet,  the  principal  of  which  show  recent  explorations  and 
explorers^  roates  in  French  Conpro,  Sonthem  Abyssinia,  and  the  upper  Zambezi.  The 
map  of  Southern  Abyssinia,  however,  does  not  give  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Harrison's 
expedition,  nor  his  route.  The  other  maps  on  ihU  sheet  consist  of  French  West 
Africa  showing  administrative  divisions,  tne  Ivory  ('oast,  the  lake  region  from 
U'anganyika  to  Albert  Nyanza  and  Northern  Kodesia,  and  the  Anglo-German  frontier 
between  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika.  On  the  sheet  for  America  there  are  maps  showing 
the  regions  in  dispute  between  Chill  and  Argentina,  from  the  surveys  of  the  Argentine 
Boimdary  Oommission,  the  explorations  of  Gaptain  H.  Bolland  along  the  Bio  Bermejo- 
Teuoo ;  the  Bio  Uaupbs,  from  a  complete  survey  by  Count  E.  Stradelli ;  Mr.  D.  Ban- 
bury's explorations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ( 'hesterfield  inlet,  and  a  map  of  Southern 
Brazil  showing  the  railways.  Descriptive  letterpress  is  as  usual  given  upon  the  back 
of  each  sheet. 

World.  Smith. 

Foreign  Mission  Atlas.    Edited  by  Dr.  George  Smith,  c.i.e.    Edinburgh :  Foreign 

Mission  Office,  1902.    Presented  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Office. 
A  useful  little  reference  atlas  for  those  interested  in  the  work  of  foreign  Christian 
missions.    The  maps,  which  are  twelve  in  number,  are  by  Bartholomew,  and  show  the 
names  of  the  mission  stations  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  underlined  in 
red.    There  is  also  a  list  of  the  mission  stations,  with  the  date  of  their  foundatiou. 

CHASTS. 

Admiralty  Charts.  Hjdrographio  Department,  Admiralty. 

Charts  and  Plans  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty,  during 
November  and  December,  1901.  Presented  by  the  Hydrographic  Department^ 
Admiralty. 

No.  Inches. 

3207  m  =  6*8    Northern  entrance  to  Achill  sound,  inclading  the  approaches  to 

Tonregee.    2f .  6d, 
3215  m  =  15    France,  west  coast :— Goulet  de  Fromantiue  to  Pointe  de  St.  Gildas. 

28.  ed, 
3166  m  =  3*0    West  Indies :— Puerto  Rico  island,  Jobos  harbour.     Is,  6d. 
3188  m  =  1*8    Central  America : — Gulf  of  Mexico,  Sabine  pass.     is.  6<2. 
1284  m  =  0*07  South  America,  east  coast :— Cape  Doe  Bahias  to  Staten  island. 

2s.  6d. 
3226  m  =  1*4    South  America,  east  coast :— Port  Santa  Cruz.    28.  6d. 

610  m  ={o.a}  Africa,  west  coast  .—Sierra  Leone  river  and  anchorage.    2s.  Sd, 

3211  m  =  50    Africa,  east  coast : — Zanzibar  island.    Zanzibar  harbour.    2s.  6d. 
1988  m  =  0*72  China,  east  coast :— Approach  to  Samsa  inlet    2x.  6d. 
3184  m  =  5*9    China,  Plans  in  the  Yang  Tae  Kiang :— Itu  reach.    Is.  6d. 

•wic  12 ?[  Japan:— Plans  on  the  east  ciast  of  Nipon  islani  :  Nakanosaku. 

.iMb  m  -  < /-O)     Hakuchi,  Naka  Minato,  Hirakata  wan.     Is,  6d. 

3186  m  =  0*5    Australia,  north-west  coast:— Mary  Ann  passage  and  approaches. 

2s.  6d, 

3187  m  =  0*5    Australia,   west  coast : — Mangrove  islands  to  North-west  cape. 

2s.  6d. 
3221  m  =  2*95  Plans  on  the  south  coast  of  Australia : — Duke  of  Orleans  bay, 

Goose  island  bay.    Is.  6d, 
2662  Celebes: — Ports  in  Makassar  strait.    Plans  added:— Lingadang 

road  and  Belonlioh    bay,   Pambauwang  road,   Chinraua    and 

Binanga  bays. 
(/.  D.  Potter,  Agent.) 

Clutrti  Oaneelled. 

Mo.  Cancelled  by  No. 

954  Achill    sound,   northern ^New  plan. 

entrance.  /    Northern  entrance  to  Achill  sound  .    .    .    3207 

1639  Sabine  pass,  plan  on  thislNew  chart. 

chart.  /    Sabine  pass 3188 

1284  Cape  Three  points  to  the\New  chart. 

strait  of  Magellan.                 /    Cape  Dob  Bahias  to  Staten  island    .    .     .    1284 
1292  Plan  of  Port  Santa  Oruz,\New  plan, 
on  this  sheet.  /    Port  Santa  Cruz 3226 
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610  Plan    of    Sierra   Leone^New  chart, 
river.  )     Sierra  Leoae  river 616 

2196  Wowoni  strait,  etc.    Plan  j>j^^    j^^^  ^^  3^^^  on  same  sheet    ....    2106 
on  this  sheet.  / 

2662  Plan  of  Cape  Rivers  andp*®^  P^*"*'  ,       j  »  1     t  u  i_      nu-      « 

11,88  Sam  sa  bay  and  inlet       {Xpi^SlJh  to  Sam  ea  inlet 1988 

Charts  that  have  reoeiTed  Important  Oorreotions. 

No.  1991,  Eogland»  south  coast  .-—Folkestone  harhoar  1951,  England,  west 
coast :— Liverpool  bay  1975,  England,  east  coast:— River  Thames:  Kentish 
Knock  to  the  West  Swin.  2693,  England,  east  coast  :~Orwell  and  Stour  rivers. 
2845,  England,  Channel  islands: — Aldemey  harbour.  1297,  Norway: — Lepeo  to 
Ooa.  1298,  Norway  :— Approaches  to  Molde.  1972,  Norway :— Approaches  to 
Trondhjem,  eastern  sheet.  1343,  France,  west  coast:— Adour  river  from  the 
entrance  to  Bayonne.  1422,  North  America :— Labrador.  827,  Lake  Huron  :— 
Georgian  bay.  2908,  Africa,  south  coast: — Port  Natal  entrance.  lOOS,  Africa, 
oast  coast :— Pungne  river,  Beira  harbour.  759a,  Mudagascar :— Cape  St.  Andrew 
to  Bevato  island.  143,  Red  sea:— Jebel  Te'ir  to  Porim  inland.  2413,  Malacca 
strait: — Rhio  strait.  1789,  Malacca  ttrait: — Channels  between  Sumatra  and 
Linga.  941b,  Eastern  archipelago: — Western  portion.  942a,  Eastern  archi- 
pelago:— Eastern  pottion.  3044,  Celebes:— Ujong  Jonga  to  Ujong  Kassi.  263G, 
Philippine  islands : — Strait  of  Makasser,  north  part.  2391.  Philippine  islands : — 
Port  llo  Ilo.  975,  Philippine  islands:— Port  Kavito.  2660b,  China  sea:— 
Southern  portion.  2357,  China,  north  coast:  Ching  Wang  Tao  road.  1708, 
Australia,  sheet  II  : — Albert  river.  917,  Australia,  we&t  coast: — Harbours  and 
anchorages  on  the  west  coast.  1700,  Australia,  west  coast :— Fremantle  harbour 
and  Qage  roads.  1059,  Australia,  south  coast : — Doubtful  island  bay  to  the  head 
of  the  Great  Australian  bight.  2984,  Austialia,  south  coast : — Esperance  bay. 
(/.  D.  Potter,  Agent) 

North  Atlaittic  Oeean  and  Mediterranean  Sea.  Meteorological  Office,  London . 

Pilot  Chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  for  February,  1902.  London : 
Meteorological  OflBce.    Prtc«  6d.    Presented  by  the  Meteorological  Office,  London. 

Bnssian  Charts.  Chief  Hjdrographic  Department,  Ministry  of  Marine, 

St.  Peterthnrg. 

Baltic. 
No. 
18Z5    Southern  part  of  the- Baltic  from  Ruf,'en  to  Warnemiinde.     Scale  1 :  100,000 

or  1-0  stat.  mile  to  un  inch.     1901. 
1826    Southern  part  of  the  Baltic  from  Wamemiindc  to  Femern  inland.    Scale 

1 :  100,000  or  1*6  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.     1898. 
566    Plan  of  Windu.    Scale  420  feet  to  an  inch.     1900. 

North  Paeific. 
1829    Plan  of  Vostok  bay.    Scale  1400  feet  to  an  inch.     1899. 
577    Index  to  charts  on  the  North  Pacific  coast  from  Posiettc  bay  to  America 
bay.    1901. 

United  SUtet  Charts.  United  States  Hydrographie  Office. 

Pilot  Charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  for  January,  and  North  Pacific  for  February. 
1902.  U.S.  Hydrographie  Office,  Washington,  DC.  Premded  by  tJte  U.8.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office. 

PH0T0OBAPH8. 
N3.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  ooUeetion  of  Fhoto- 
graphs  which  has  been  established  in  the  Map  Boom,  if  all  the  VeUows 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged*  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  useftd  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
address  are  given. 
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THE  VOYAGE  SOUTHWARD  OF  THE  *•  DISCOVERY."  • 

I.  LONDON"  TO  MADEIRA 

By  HUGH  BOBEBT  MILL,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  Sao.  B.  Met.  Soo. 

I  HAVE  been  privileged  to  take  only  a  small  part  in  the  preparations  for 
the  Discovery  expedition,  and  the  report  of  my  work  requires  few  words, 
even  if  a  brief  aoeonnt  of  the  voyage  as  far  as  Madeira  is  inolnded. 

On  July  27,  1901, 1  was  asked  by  Captain  Scott  and  Mr.  George 
Murray  to  accompany  the  Discovery  on  the  first  short  stage  of  her 
voyage,  in  order  to  instruct  the  observers  on  board  in  the  methods  of 
oceanographical  work.  From  having  been  a  member  of  the  meteorology 
sub-committee,  I  was  already  aware  of  the  plans  so  far  as  the  investi- 
gation of  atmospheric  conditions  was  concerned.  After  acquainting 
myself  with  the  apparatus  and  material  which  had  been  provided  for 
the  study  of  the  sea,  I  joined  the  Discovery  in  Stokes  bay  on  August  3, 
she  having  left  the  Thames  on  July  31. 

The  time  before  sailing  was  fully  occupied  in  the  completion  and 
adjustment  of  some  of  the  apparatus,  and  seeing  to  the  stowing  of  all 
the  instruments  and  chemicals  in  the  physical  laboratory,  so  that  they 
should  not  be  endangered  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship. 

On  August  5  the  Discovery  moved  across  the  Solent  and  anchored  off 
Cowes.  Sir  Clements  Markham,  Mr.  Longstaff,  Sir  Leopold  McClintock, 
Sir  Allen  Toung,  Admiral  A.  H.  Markham,  and  Mrs.  Scott  were  on  board, 
and  at  11.30  a.m.  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  and  H.RH. 
Prin(5ess  Victoria  paid  a  private  visit  of  inspection.    The  genuine  interest 


*  Papers  read  at  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  Fehmary  24, 1902. 
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whioh  the  royal  party  took  in  the  ship  and  in  every  department  of  the 
scientific  work  was  most  gratifying  and  stimulating  to  every  one  on 
board.  They  not  only  visited  every  part  of  the  vessel,  but  inquired 
the  use  of  each  pieoe  of  apparatus  shown  to  them,  and  watched  its 
working  with  the  keenest  attention.  The  Queen  was  particularly 
attracted  by  Forel's  xanthometer  (an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
colour  of  the  sea  by  comparison  with  a  graduated  series  of  solutions 
ranging  from  pure  blue  to  yellowish-green),  and,  after  seeing  how  it 
was  used,  herself  explained  the  method  to  the  King.  The  presentation 
of  signed  portraits  to  the  wardroom  mess,  and  of  the  Boyal  Victorian 
Order  to  Captain  Scott  as  a  mark  of  the  King's  confidence  in  him,  gave 


RAIN-GAUGE,  PLACED   ON   THE   HTDBOGEN  07LINDEB8  ON  THE  PORT  QUARTER  OF 
THE  DISCOVERT, 

pleasure  to  all,  and  the  friendly  cordiality  which  characterized  the 
King's  brief  speech  of  farewell  to  the  ship's  company  will  be  a  heartening 
memory  in  many  a  dreary  hour  of  antarctic  winter. 

On  August  6  the  Discovery  weighed  anchor  at  noon,  and  proceeded 
down  channel  under  steam  in  the  teeth  of  half  a  gale  of  wind,  stopping 
oflf  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  land  the  last  of  the  friends  who 
had  accompanied  the  explorers  so  far.  Eight  days  were  occupied  in 
making  the  passage  to  Madeira.  The  weather  was  fine,  although  the 
sky  was  rarely  altogether  free  from  cloud,  and  there  was  only  one  night 
on  which  the  sunset  was  sufficiently  clear  to  show  the  interesting 
phenomenon  of  the  green  ray.  This  was  on  Sunday,  August  11,  when, 
as  the  upper  edge  of  the  sun  touched  the  sea-horizon,  a  beam  of  yellow 
light,  almost  instantaneously  passing  through  green  to  blue  and  dying 
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away  in  violet,  was  distiDotlj  visible.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  few 
observers  have  noticed  this  very  striking  appearance,  which  must  be 
visible  every  time  the  nndonded  sun  dips  beneath  a  sharp  horizon. 

The  Discovery  arrived  off  Funchal,  in  Madeira,  at  2  a.m.  on 
August  16,  and,  after  some  slight  repairs  to  the  rigging,  she  started 
on  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  A  small  tug  towed  the  ship 
4  miles  out  into  the  fall  strength  of  the  trade-wind,  and  at  6.30  p.m. 
she  was  cast  off,  proceeding  for  the  first  time  under  sail  unaided  by 


MAINMAST  UNDER  FULL  SAIL. 

steam.  Half  an  hour  later,  just  as  the  sqd  was  setting  on  Friday, 
August  16,  I  took  the  last  photograph  of  the  departing  vessel,  and 
turned  back  to  Madeira  with  many  regrets. 

So  far  as  my  limited  experience  went,  the  Discovery  proved  a 
particularly  comfortable  ship,  for  her  rolling  was  remarkably  easy 
compared  with  that  of  most  steamers  of  her  size.  The  officers  and 
scientific  staff  shook  down  to  their  work  at  once,  and  the  greatest 
harmony  and  good  humour  prevailed  in  the  wardroom,  and  indeed 
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thronghout  the  ship.  I  was  never  in  pleasanter  company,  nor  among 
men  more  honestly  bent  on  doing  their  very  best  to  make  the  most  of 
the  splendid  opportunity  presented  to  them.  The  essentially  ecientifio 
turn  of  Captain  Soott's  mind  impressed  me  strongly,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  mastered  the  details  of  oceanographical  and  meteorological 
work  was  remarkable.  His  quiet  firmness  and  tact  in  a  difficult  and 
unusually  responsible  command  are  equally  striking.  For  the  routine 
observations  now  most  urgently  required,  I  feel  sure  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  our 
German  colleagues  on  the  Oausa^  or  our  Swedish  fellow-workers  on  the 
Antaretic» 

With  regard  to  the  work  in  departments  of  which  I  have  special 
knowledge,  I  ought  perhaps  to  pass  over  that  in  meteorology,  as  I  had 
little  to  do  with  it  on  board.  The  Meteorological  Office  had  done  its 
work  thoroughly  in  the  provision  of  instruments,  and  the  officers  who 
were  to  conduct  the  observations  had  been  fully  instructed  at  Eew 
Observatory.    Still,  a  few  remarks  may  be  of  interest. 

For  the  routine  observations,  a  form  of  Stevenson  screen  is  erected 
on  the  wall  of  the  botanical  laboratory  on  the  port  side,  and  when  the 
ship  is  under  way  there  will  always  be  a  current  of  air  blowing  through 
the  gangway  between  it  and  the  magnetic  house.  The  screen  contains 
a  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer,  a  mercurial  maximum,  and  a  Sixe's 
maximum  and  minimum.  The  barometer,  on  the  Kew  pattern,  was 
in  the  magnetic  house,  with  its  cistern  about  12  feet  above  the  water- 
line  (though  I  believe  it  was  afterwards  moved),  and  a  barograph  is 
kept  at  work  in  one  of  the  companions.  A  thermograph  and  a  hair 
hygrograph  are  placed  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  magnetic  house,  and 
the  three  recording  instruments  are  kept  running  to  Greenwich  time,  a 
mark  being  made  on  the  curve  each  day  at  local  noon,  so  that  a  local 
time-scale  may  be  afterwards  applied.  As  the  ship's  time  will  be  changed 
daily  by  amounts  varying  from  a  few  minutes  up  to  perhaps  an  hour  or 
more,  it  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  adjust  the  recording  instruments 
to  follow  it.  The  temperature  readings  are  checked  by  means  of  an 
Assmann's  Aspiration  Psychrometer,  and  sling  thermometers  are  also 
provided  for  comparison.  Bainfall  observations  are  made  by  means  of 
a  marine  rain-gauge  on  Dr.  BlacVs  pattern,  the  placing  of  which  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  any  part  of 
the  vessel  may  be  sheltered  when  she  is  under  sail.  The  method  finally 
adopted  was  to  place  the  rain-gauge  upon  the  cylinders  containing  gas 
for  the  balloon,  on  the  top  of  the  small  deck  house  aft,  on  the  weather 
side,  shifting  it  whenever  the  ship  changes  her  tack.  The  result  will 
not  be  a  perfect  record,  but  it  will  be  a  fair  test  of  the  value  of  a 
rain-gauge  at  sea. 

The  surface  temperature  of  the  sea  is  taken  each  time  the  instru- 
ments on  board  are  read,  a  small  canvas  bucket  being  used  from  the 
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bridge  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  sample  of  water.  Onoe  daily,  at 
noon,  the  colonr  of  the  sea- water  is  measured  by  means  of  Forel's  oolour- 
soale,  or  xanthometer.  As  this  observation  requires  a  keen  colour-sense, 
it  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Dr.  E.  Wilson,  the  artist  of  the  expedition. 

The  whole  of  the  meteorologioal  work  on  board  is  under  the  special 
charge  of  the  first  officer,  Lieut.  Charles  Boyds,  r.n.,  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  observing. 

For  reaching  great  elevations  in  the  air,  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
kites,  and  for  this  purpose  light  aluminium  meteorographs  have  been 
provided  for  attachment  to  the  large  box-kites  of  Hargrave*s  pattern. 
While  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  an  experiment  was  made  in  flying  a  couple 
of  small  box -kites  tandem-fashion  from  the  ship,  and  they  were  found 


TH£  DISCOVERY  LBAVINa  MADEIRA. 

to  rise  readily  and  maintain  their  altitude  steadily  for  nearly  an  hour 
when  the  ship  was  running  before  the  wind,  and  therefore  in  the 
least  favourable  condition  for  the  experiment.  No  instruments  were 
attached,  and  the  only  difficulty  found  was  that  the  kites  descended 
too  abruptly. 

It  was  interesting,  on  the  voyage  out,  to  see  how,  as  the  ship  left  the 
region  of  the  variable  westerly  winds  and  entered  that  of  the  steady 
Trades,  the  barograph  traces  lost  the  irregular  ups  and  downs  charac- 
teristic of  British  weather,  and  settled  into  the  uniform  semi-diurnal 
wave  of  the  tropics,  each  day  reproducing  the  gently  rising  and  falling 
curve  of  the  day  before. 

The  thermometers  supplied  for  use  on  shore,  or  during  the  winter* 
ing,  were  graduated  so  as  to  be  capable  of  showing  temperatures  lower 
than  any  that  have  yet  been  recorded  in  nature.  For  measuring 
wind-pressures,  Mr.  W.  H.   Dines  supplied  one  of  his  pressure-tube 
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anemometers,  with  a  special  adjostment  fitting  it  for  use  in  extreme 
cold.  A  sunshine-recorder  has  also  been  designed  which  will  admit  of  a 
continuous  record  when  the  sun  remains  above  the  horizon  during  the 
whole  twenty-four  hours. 

Oceanographioal  research  in  the  antarctic  area  is  of  particular 
importance,  as  all  the  eyidence  which  is  at  present  available  points  to 
the  Southern  ocean  as  the  mainspring  of  the  circulation  of  all  the  seas 
of  the  globe.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  have  observations  connecting 
the  temperate  and  tropical  oceans  with  the  Southern.  This  was 
attempted  on  the  voyage  of  the  Discovery  by  regular  observations  of  the 
temperature  and  salinity  of  the  surface  water  twice  daily.  The  deter- 
minations of  salinity  on  board  a  small  vessel  cannot  possibly  be  made 
with  the  minute  degree  of  exactness  properly  insisted  on  in  a  laboratory 
on  shore ;  but  they  can  be  made  with  quite  sufficient  accuracy  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  the  physical  condition  and  probable  movements 
of  the  water.  Two  methods  are  employed — that  of  specific-gravity 
determinations  by  means  of  Buchanan's  absolute  hydrometer,  and  that 
of  chlorine  determinations  by  the  use  of  a  standard  solution  of  silver 
nitrate.  In  this  way  two  entirely  independent  values  for  the  salinity 
are  obtained  for  each  sample.  The  physical  laboratory  in  which  these 
observations  were  carried  on  at  first,  is  possessed  of  one  great  advantage 
for  work  in  polar  regions,  for  its  proximity  to  tbe  galley  ensures 
that  it  is  always  warm ;  but  in  the  tropics  this  was  so  little  of  a  benefit 
that  I  understand  the  work  was  removed  to  one  of  the  cabins.  This 
laboratory  also  became  inconveniently  crowded  with  iron  apparatus  of 
all  kinds,  as  it  lies  outside  the  non-magnetio  area  within  which  the 
zoological  and  botanical  laboratories  stand,  and  these  are  consequently 
not  allowed  to  contain  so  much  as  a  file  or  an  iron  wire  bottle-brush. 

Lieut.  E.  H.  Shackleton  undertook  the  salinity  determinations,  and 
proved  a  very  apt  and  enthusiastic  pupil.  The  record  of  his  work  from 
Madeira  to  Cape  Town,  which  I  have  seen,  bears  every  mark  of  care 
and  accuracy.  In  the  absence  of  a  trained  chemist,  it  seemed  inexpedient 
to  attempt  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the  gases  of  sea-water, 
or  determinations  of  alkalinity  or  ammonia.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  distilled  water  required  for  the  various  solutions  is  provided  on 
board,  thanks  to  the  care  with  which  Mr.  Skelton  manages  the  distil- 
ling plant  in  the  engine-room.  The  chemicals  for  standard  solutions 
were  weighed  on  shore,  and  each  quantity  separately  sealed  up  in  a 
glass  tube.  Mr.  Ferrer,  the  geologist,  had  received  instruction  from 
Prof.  Letts  in  the  use  of  a  special  apparatus  for  determining  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere,  which  he  fitted  up  in  the 
physical  laboratory;  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
the  work  are  very  great.  All  chemical  work  at  sea  has  to  be  per- 
formed under  difficulties,  and  is  only  possible  in  a  very  carefully  planned 
laboratory  adapted    structurally  to  the  special   work  that  is  to  be 
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undertaken,  so  as  to  ensure  sufficient  light  and  secure  resting-places 
for  every  piece  of  apparatus,  however  small. 

The  appliances  for  deep-sea  work,  most  of  them  supplied  by  the 
Admiralty,  comprised  an  ample  supply  of  Miller-Oasella  thermometers, 
a  certain  number  of  Negretti  and  Zambra*s  reversing  thermometers 
in  Magnaghi  frames,  and  several  Challenger-type  water-bottles  for 
collecting  samples  at  various  depths.  Most  reliance  will,  however, 
be  placed  on  the  Pettersson-Nansen  insulating  water-bottle,  which 
secures  a  sample  of  water  and  enables  the  exact  temperature  to  be 
taken  simultaneously.  Three  of  these  beautiful  pieces  of  apparatus 
have  been  supplied,  and  they  are  expected  to  yield  most  important 
information  as  to  the  distribution  of  temperature  and  salinity  with 
depth.  I  have  also  sent  out  a  water-bottle  on  my  own  pattern  for  use 
in  shallow  water,  for  which  it  has  certain  special  advantages. 

Convenient  cases  for  holding  the  thermometer  and  water-bottles,  to 
be  fixed  on  the  after  wall  of  the  wardroom  companion,  were  designed 
on  board  and  made  by  the  ship's  carpenter,  so  that  the  instruments  could 
be  kept  safely  and  conveniently  on  deck  ready  for  use.  Lieut.  M. 
Bame  takes  charge  of  the  deep-sea  apparatus. 

The  Lucas  sounding-machines  of  large  and  small  size  appear  to  be 
very  well  suited  for  their  work ;  but  the  steam-gear  for  working  the 
wire  lines  had  not  been  fiilly  tested  while  I  was  on  board. 

Li  this  brief  sketch  reference  has  only  been  made  to  the  parts  of 
the  work  which  came  under  my  personal  notice,  or  as  to  which  I  gave 
written  instructions  to  supplement  those  contained  in  the  '  Antarctic 
Manual.'  I  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  captive  balloon,  the  platinum 
resistance  thermometer,  the  whole  magnetic  equipment  under  Lieut. 
Armitage's  charge,  the  physical  apparatus  to  be  used  by  Mr.  Bemacchi, 
or  about  many  branches  of  research  which  will  be  taken  up  if  time  and 
opportunity  permit.  And  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  arrangements  for 
biological  work  under  the  charge  of  my  old  friend  Dr.  Koettlitz  and 
Mr.  Hodgson.  Over  the  arrangement  of  this  department  Mr.  George 
Murray,  the  scientific  director,  personally  presided,  and  I  am  indebted 
to  him,  as  to  all  the  officers  and  to  every  member  of  the  scientific  staff, 
for  much  kindness  and  the  most  hearty  help  in  all  my  work  on  board. 


IL  FROM  MADEIRA  TO  THE  CAPE. 

By  aEOROE  MURRAY,   F.R.S. 

Thc  first  observation  of  general  interest  which  I  find  in  my  scientific 
diary  after  leaving  Madeira  is  under  date  August  22,  obs.  lat.  17^  22 
N.,  long.  20°  7i'  W.    It  is  as  follows :  *'  The  morning  opened  with  every 
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visible  sign  of  having  been  in  the  vioinity  of  a  gale,  and  the  meteoro* 
logical  obBervations  coincided  with  these  eye  observationa  ...  At 
noon  there  was  a  remarkable  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  water, 
which  I  put  down  without  hesitation  to  the  presence  of  large  shoals 
of  diatoms.  We  started  pumping  (through  tow-nets)  at  once,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  net  and  the  Murray-Blackman  funnels  confirmed 
this.  So  soon  as  it  settled  I  made  a  brief  examination,  finding  certainly 
many  Peridinians  (^Oeratium  and  Peridinium),  but,  fiu:  outweighing  these, 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  broken-up  organic  refuse.     Some  of  it 


TBINIDAD  ISLAND. 


appears  to  have  been  digested  and  excreted  by  marine  Crustacea,  etc., 
but  most  of  it  looks  like  decomposed  matter  from  a  river,  broken-down 
fragments  of  vegetation  too  much  decomposed  for  determination.  There 
are  large  numbers  of  bacteria.  I  inquired  our  position,  and  we  are 
about  120  miles  off  the  African  coast.  The  Senegal  river  is  hardly 
equal  to  this.  I  am  therefore  driven  to  alternative  explanations,  viz. 
an  offshore  gale,  as  at  present  indicated  by  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions, into  the  effect  of  which  we  have  run,  or  an  upwelling  of  inland 
waters,  such  as  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Benest  in  these  parts  on  the 
Silvertown  Company's  ship  Dacia^     The  surface  temperature  is  81°; 
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the  8  a.m.  temperature  was  77^*5.  Lient.  Shaokleton  giveB  the  density 
at  15°  66'  C.  =  1-02686,  the  salinity  at  84^  F.  =  20*76/'  I  commenced 
that  evening  a  prolonged  microscopic  examination  of  this  water,  finish-^ 
ing  at  2  a.m.  next  day.  The  result  I  note  as  follows :  "  Most  of  the 
organic  deiriiuB  is  unrecognizable,  but  with  it  now  and  then  there  are 
particles  which  indicate  an  origin  from  land  waters.  However,  this 
is  in  small  proportion,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  oondude  that  this 
great  body  of  matter  had  an  exclusively  land  origin.  There  are  more 
Peridinians  in  it  than  I  at  first  thought.  It  appears  that  there  is 
commonly  here  a  large  patch  of  greenish-yellowish  water,  and  there 
is  certainly  a  case  for  farther  investigation,  not  only  of  the  surface, 
but  of  the  lower  layers  by  water-bottle."  Very  soon  after  8  a.m.  on 
the  next  day  (lat.  16°  26'  N.,  long.  20°  26'  W.)  we  noticed  a  distinct 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  sea,  and  by  noon  it  had  regained  its  normal 
blue  to  the  casual  eye.  I  append  the  readings  by  Dr.  Wilson  of  Forel's 
xanthometer  (adjusted  previously  by  Dr.  Mill).* 
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Work  was  now  getting  reduced  to  a  system,  and  general  directions 
for  all  hands,  naval  and  scientific,  were  drawn  up  and  inscribed  in  the 
Order  Book  by  Captain  Scott  and  myself.  The  most  splendid  spirit 
declared  itself.  While  Captain  Scott  occupied  extemporized  quarters 
in  the  port  laboratory,  engrossed  with  his  new-found  study  of  the 
microscope,  in  which  he  became  miraculously  expert  almost  at  once,  as 
did  Lieut.  Boyds,  I  found  myself  interested  more  and  more  in  affairs 
only  verging  on  my  province,  and  occasionally  occupying  positions  our 
Commander  kindly  thought  inconsistent  with  my  duty  as  the  parent  of 
a  family. 

Not  only  was  the  general  eflBiciency  of  the  staff  in  progress,  but 
we  began  to  interest  and  educate  the  men  in  the  work  of  the  Ex- 
pedition, and  a  weekly  course  of  lectures  was  begun  with  lantern 
slides  and  microscopic  demonstrations  to  heighten  their  interest     This 


•  On  my  homeward  passage  in  the  Briton,  I  found  much  closer  in  shore,  at  the 
i  latitude,  precisely  similar  conditions,  and  I  wish  to  record  these  ohservations  in 
the  hope  they  may  be  followed  up. 
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immediately  had  an  excellent  effect,  and  I  found  myself  beeet  with  later 
inquiries  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  or  that  apparatus,  or  what  was  the 
plaoe  of  some  organism  in  the  economy  of  sea-life,  that  were  as  gratifying 
as  they  were  often  puzzling.  All  this  exoellent  good  feeling  was  kept 
up  vrithout  one  single  break  in  the  **  horse  latitudes,"^  where  one  day 
we  collected  fifteen  tons  of  rain-water  from  the  deck. 

So  soon  as  I  observed  that  our  projected  oourse  lay  near  the  island 
of  South  Trinidad,  I  entertained  the  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to 
effect  a  landing  on  so  interesting  a  spot.  Its  interest  to  the  naturalist 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  oceanic  island  of  considerable  elevation, 
and  some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest  land  of  any  extent,  and,  .but 
for  abortive  attempts  to  settle  on  it,  was  uninfluenced  by  man.  Halley 
(astronomer-royal)  landed  on  it  April  17, 1700,  and  put  on  it  some  goats 
and  hogs,  and  a  pair  of  guinea-fowl  from  St.  Helena.  An  English 
attempt  to  settle  on  it  was  made  in  1781,  and  a  like  unsuccessful  settle- 
ment was  tried  by  the  Brazilians  *  at  a  later  date.  Other  recorded 
landings  are  by  Amaso  Delano  (1803),  Sir  James  Clark  Ross  (1839); 
and  doubtless  the  island  has  been  frequently  visited  for  a  few  hours  at 
a  time  by  the  crews  of  sailing  and  other  ships.  Our  sailmaker  told  us 
of  such  landings,  and  Captain  Scott  found  near  our  landing-place  a 
record  of  a  visit  by  H.M.S.  Buby  in  1889.  Most  of  the  above  particulars 
are  taken  from  the  ^  South  American  Pilot,'  part  i.  4th  edit.  (1893), 
p.  43,  which  also  records  a  visit  by  Captain  Buckle  in  H.M.S.  Growler 
in  1844,  and  from  Mr.  E.  F.  Knight's  *  Cruise  of  the  Falcon:  Mr. 
Knight  spent  some  time  on  the  island,  and  gives  the  only  detailed 
account  of  it  known  to  me  {loc.  cit.).  I  have  read  his  *  Cruise  of  the 
Alerte '  since  my  return. 

The  island  is  in  lat.  20°  30'  S.  long.,  29°  22'  W.  (approx.),  is  about 
3  miles  in  length  (north-west  and  south-east),  and  about  1^  in  breadth. 
It  consists  of  a  rugged  mass  of  tumbled  volcanic  rock,  the  central  peak 
rising,  according  to  the  *  South  American  Pilot,'  to  3000  feet,  and 
according  to  the  Admiralty  chart,  2020  feet.  The  Martin  Vaz  islets, 
about  26  miles  distant  from  South  Trinidad,  are  three  small  barren 
rocks  which  have  no  influence  on  the  fauua  and  flora  of  South  Trinidad. 
The  picturesque  account  of  Mr.  Knight's  adventures  on  the  island  is 
easily  accessible  and  well  known,  and  had  no  small  influence  on  the 
more  adventurous  members  of  our  party  in  whetting  their  appetite  for 
a  *^  run  ashore  "  on  it.  The  opportunity  which  it  would  afford  of  exercising 
the  observiug  and  collecting  powers  of  our  company  was  the  main 
serious  purposes  of  our  landing,  though  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
undertaking  was  shared  by  all  alike,  commander,  officers,  and  men.  It 
was  easy  to  tell  at  a  glance  at  the  men  who  were  appointed  to  land 
and  who  were  not.    One  bluejacket  is  reported  to  have  wept  in  vexation 
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at  being  left  behind.  There  was  a  lingering  fear,  begotten  of  the 
navigator's  chaff,  that  we  might  after  all  miss  this  minute  ooeanic 
islet  in  the  night,  and  all  hands  were  comforted  by  the  bright  and 
early  intimation  at  5  a.m.  that  land  was  20  miles  right  ahead. 

DariDg  the  next  few  hours  sketohers  and  photographers  were  busy, 
and  Dr.  Wilson's  coloured  drawings  of  the  approach  to  the  island  render 
most  accurately  the  dream-like  appearance  of  this  remarkable  cluster 
of  volcanic  peaks  in  the  early  tropical  dawn.     To  some  of  us  the  oui- 


gOA9T  OF  TRJMJPAP  WLAWi 

line  suggested  an  early  morning  view  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh, 
culminating  in  the  Castle  Bock ;  others,  perhaps  more  happily,  thought 
of  Arran  from  the  north  or  north-east.  A  nearer  approach  showed  our 
scenery  to  be  wilder  and  more  inhospitable^ — to  be,  in  fact,  the  Trinidad 
of  our  impressions  from  Mr.  Knight's  narrative.  But  the  business  in 
hand  began  to  claim  attention. 

At  10.30  a.m.,  according  to  plan,  two  whale-boats  left  the  ship. 
The  first,  in  charge  of  Captain  Scott,  contained  Dr.  Koettlitz,  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, Mr.  Skelton,  and  myself;  the  second,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Royds, 
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carried  Lieut.  Shaokleton,  Dr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Ferrar.  The  proposal 
was  to  land  near  Mr.  Knight's  cascade,  at  a  rock  which  he  describes 
as  forming  a  natural  pier.  To  judge  by  the  surf  along  the  coast,  it  was 
the  only  possible  landing-place  in  sight,  and,  as  we  approached,  it 
offered  few  attractions.  By  anchoring  the  boats  and  backing  in,  all 
landed  without  mishap,  and  our  equipment  was  passed  ashore.  Two 
hands  were  left  in  each  boat  with  fishing-lines,  and  I  may  mention  they 
had  excellent  sport  during  our  absence,  securing  forty-four  Baliates  and 
two  small  sharks.  Forty-three  of  the  Batistes  were  of  the  same  species, 
and  the  remaining  one  was  the  only  specimen  of  its  kind  obtained  either 
by  the  boats  or  the  shore  party.  The  natural  pier  was  not  of  coral,  as 
Mr.  Ejaight  describes  it,  but  of  a  volcanic  rock,  which  was  worn  in 
places  in  such  fashion  as  to  suggest  coral  to  a  casual  observer. 

The  shore  party  were  Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  Mr.  Ferrar,  with 
several  hands.  Another  party.  Captain  Soott,  Dr.  Koettlitz,  Lieut. 
Boyds,  and  myself,  with  four  men,  ascended  the  rayine,  reaching  the 
tree-fern  zone,  the  lower  limit  of  which  was  1090  by  both  aneroids. 
Mr.  Skelton  reached  by  himself  an  elevation  at  another  place  where  he 
could  see,  across  the  island,  the  Martin  Yaz  islets  on  the  horizon ;  and 
Lieut  Shackleton,  also  by  himself,  followed  on  our  track  as  far  as  a 
plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  high  waterfall  where  the  stream  emerges 
from  the  forest  of  tree-ferns.    I  shall  take  each  party's  story  by  itself. 

Our  party  found  very  little  of  interest  at  first,  the  piled-up  rocks  being 
partly  covered  with  a  coarse  Cyperus,  and  here  and  there  in  the  crevices 
grew  a  fern.  Another  very  wiry  plant  {Fimhristylis)  appeared  higher  up, 
but  sparsely,  and  at  about  400  feet  another  fern.  I  scraped  some  fresh- 
water alg8Q  from  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  was  low,  though 
the  banks  show  that  at  times  it  must  be  a  deep  torrent,  here  and  there 
branching  out  into  other  channels  now  dry.  Two  lichens  were  fairly 
abundant  on  the  stones  and  on  the  trunks  of  the  numerous  dead  trees, 
described  by  Mr.  Knight  from  this  and  other  valleys.  These  trunks 
(CsescUpinia  sp.)  have  plainly  been  dead  for  many  years, and  are  bleached 
white,  and  for  a  great  part  covered  with  lichens.  The  wood  is  a  hard 
red  wood,  and,  from  the  abundance  of  the  trunks,  they  must  represent  a 
considerable  forest,  now  vanished  from  the  island.  Dr.  Koettlitz  was 
busy  all  the  way  up  collecting  files,  spiders,  dragonflies,  etc.,  which  were 
abundant  considering  the  scarcity  of  vegetation.  Mr.  Knight  appears  to 
have  observed  no  insects.  We  obtained  a  few  earth-worms  here  and 
there,  and  I  should  say  they  were  unexpectedly  common.  At  the  plateau 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  waterfall  we  turned  to  the  right,  and,  ascending 
by  a  precipitous  route,  reached  a  ledge,  along  which  we  passed  to  the  left 
to  the  tree  ferns,  and  stopped  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  where  it  issues 
from  the  tree-ferns  to  faU  over  the  face  of  the  precipice.  Some  way 
down  the  sheer  face  of  this  cliff,  we  observed  the  basaltic  rook  take  a 
columnar  form,  not  quite  perpendicular,  but  emerging  at  an  angle  from 
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the  rook  faoe.  On  the  way  up  I  colleoted  a  sage  without  flower,  whioh 
was  the  only  phanerogam,  besides  the  two  Cyperacem  and  the  dead  trees, 
we  met  with.  There  was  a  fair  amount  of  vegetation,  but  a  perfectly 
amazing  lack  of  variety.  Considering  the  island's  favourable  situation 
from  a  olimatio  point  of  view,  this  barrenness  is  scarcely  credible.  Land- 
crabs  simply  swarmed  all  the  way  up,  and  I  am  bound  to  confess  they 
did  not  make  upon  us  the  Sl^me  weird  impression  that  Mr.  Knight 


HEADLAND  OF  FRIABLE  BLACK  BOCK,   TRINIDAD  ISLAND. 
(From  Sketch  by  Mr.  Wilson.) 

experienced.  Possibly  we  regarded  them  simply  from  a  naturalist's 
point  of  view.  Dr.  Koettlitz  and  some  of  the  men  fed  them  at  lunch- 
time,  and  of  oourae  we  collected  suitable  specimens.  Bird-life — especially 
petrels — was  everywhere  abundant.  Birds  hovered  about  our  heads,  and 
when  we  stopped,  perched  close  beside  us.  They  were  quite  easily  taken 
by  the  hand,  in  butterfly-nets,  etc. 

On  reaching  the  tree-ferns,  I  expected  to  find  under  their  shelter  a 
profusion  of  mosses,  hepatic®,  lichens,  etc.^  but  even  there  the  same 
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barren  oharaoter  was  maintained.  A  few  small  ferns,  fern  prothallia,  and 
some  filamentous  green  growth,  which  may  be  the  sporogoninm  of  a  moss 
or  a  small  alga,  were  growing  near  the  stream  where  it  passed  through  the 
ferns.  I  cut  down  and  brought  with  us  a  small  tree-fern.  The  average 
height  was  from  12  to  15  feet,  though  I  should  say  that  a  few  were 
markedly  higher. 

My  first  impression  was  that  the  dead  tree-trunks  were  the  remains 
of  a  forest  the  trees  of  which  had  perished  from  some  fungus  or  insect 
plague  many  years  ago.  They  were  very  much  in  the  condition  Mr. 
Knight  describes  on  the  oocasion  of  his  visit  twenty  years  ago.  The 
wood  is  a  very  hard  durable  wood,  and  seemed  to  be  very  little  invaded 
by  fangus  growth.  Taken  together  with  the  general  barrenness  of  the 
vegetation,  I  cannot  escape  the  idea  that  some  general  destruction  of 
vegetation  has  taken  place  in  this  valley,  possibly  over  the  whole  island, 
and  that  its  present  condition  represents  a  struggle  back  again  to  the 
normal  state.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  pigs  and  goats  which  at  one 
time  were  landed  on  the  island.  One  cannot  help  recalling  the  destruc- 
tion of  trees  in  St.  Helena  by  goats  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the 
*  Voyage  of  the  Becigle.*  Has  some  such  action  taken  place  here  with 
the  result  that  the  climate  has  been  changed,  and  the  general  vegetation 
impoverished  with  a  reaction  involving  the  extermination  of  the  goats 
themselves  ? 

Our  party  reached  the  general  rendezvous  on  the  shore  at  4.30,  after 
an  exhausting  climb.  The  tide  had  risen,  and  we  were  cut  off  from  the 
place  of  meeting  by  a  high  rocky  point,  which  had  to  be  climbed  after 
an  attempt  by  Captain  Scott  and  myself  to  wade  round  it.  Bespect  for 
specimens,  camera,  gun,  etc.,  caused  us  to  abandon  this  when  we  found 
the  water  breast-high. 

Lieut.  Shackleton,  who  had  followed  us,  made  an  interesting  and 
useful  general  collection  and  an  acute  series  of  observations.  He 
obtained  from  a  gannet's  nest  a  specimen  of  a  leguminous  plant,  no 
doubt  the  kind  referred  to  by  Mr.  Knight  as  growing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  from  which  the  bird  had  transported  it.  He  took  water- 
samples  from  the  streams,  and  has  since  analyzed  them,  and  obtained 
some  photographs  of  birds  and  their  nests.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  he  was 
too  heavily  laden  for  climbing  easily  among  the  rocks. 

Mr.  Skelton  made  an  adventurous  journey  by  himself — a  rash 
proceeding  in  such  a  place — eventually  reaching  a  point  where  he 
could  see  across  the  island,  though  nowhere  near  the  highest  point. 
He  went  eastwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Monument,  and  steadily 
pursued  his  special  task  of  observing  and  collecting  birds  and  their 
eggs.  In  this  he  was  particularly  successful.  On  returning,  he,  on  his 
part,  was  also  cut  off  by  the  tide,  and  found  himself  in  a  very  dangerous 
situation,  where  he  could  neither  advance  nor  retreat.  He  managed 
to  lower  his  gear,  and  then  climb  up  the  cliff  and  work  his  wf^j  roiind; 
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arriving  just  as  the  whole  party  was  assembled.  He  bad  carried  too 
mnob,  and  in  tbe  later  stage  of  bis  journey  suffered  from  cramp.  His 
bag  was  7  petrels  and  4  eggs ;  4  gannets  and  3  eggs ;  4  terns  and  3 
eggs.  Unfortunately,  tbese  eggs  were  broken  in  the  boat  on  returning. 
On  the  reassembly  of  the  whole  party  at  the  rendezvous,  the  tide 
was  found  to  have  cut  us  off  from  the  "  natural  pier "  mentioned — it 
was  a  very  natural  pier  indeed — ^but  it  was  safely  reached  through  the 
surf,  the  first  waders  carrying  out  a  line  with  them.    As  the  faithful 


GANNET*8   NEST  ON   TRINIDAD  ISLAND,   1100  FEKT. 

Cross  led  the  way,  I  followed  him,  and  we  had  the  reward  of  our 
temerity  in  getting  off  very  cheaply — the  rest  of  the  party  thoroughly 
enjoying  their  varying  fortunes.  Ooe  member  fought  a  little  shy  of 
the  ordeal,  and  deservedly  came  off  worst,  to  the  huge  delight  of  his 
friends.     The  whole  party  reached  the  Discovery  at  6.10  p.m. 

Lieut.  Armitage  had  swung  the  ship  during  our  absence,  and  Lieut. 
Bame  had  practised  with  sounding- gear,  water-bottle,  etc.  Before 
setting  out  in  the  morning  a  fish-trap  had  been  lowered  and  buoyed 
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On  hoistiog  it  in,  it  was  found  to  contain  only  the  bait.  Nothing  was 
canght  by  the  hand-lines  from  the  ship — ^two  negative  results  that  are 
surprising  after  Mr.  Knight's  experience  in  the  Falcon  and  that  of  our 
men  in  the  boats  dose  in  shore. 

Mr.  Ferrar  made  an  interesting  series  of  geological  observations, 
and  his  specimens  have  been  examined  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Prior  of  the 
Mineral  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Prior  recently 
examined  the  specimens  collected  by  Sir  James  Clark  Boss  on  his  out- 
ward voyage,  and  has,  I  fear,  anticipated  Mr.  Ferraris  observations.  In 
his  paper  in  the  Mineralogical  Magazine  (vol.  xii.  No.  58)  he  describes 
the  Ninepin  rock  as  of  phonolite,  and  quotes  Mr.  Knight's  description  of 
the  whole  island  as  rotten  and  toppling  to  pieces — a  very  graphic 
description  of  the  place.  He  goes  in  detail  through  the  mineral 
structure  of  the  island,  and  makes  an  interesting  comparison  of  it  with 
Fernando  Noronha.  '*  The  characters  of  these  rocks,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  geological  features  of  the  island,  such  as  the  remarkable  peaks  of 
phonolite  associated  with  basaltic  lavas,  suggest  analogies  between 
Trinidad  and  the  island  of  Fernando  Noronha,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  north,  so  that  it  appears  possible  that  the  two 
islands  owe  their  origin  to  a  very  similar,  if  not  contemporaneous, 
volcanic  outbreak."  In  a  letter  he  says  of  Mr.  Ferrar's  specimens, 
^*The  rocks  do  not  differ  much  from  those  collected  by  the  Boss 
expedition,"  and  in  this  department  we  have  been  unluckily  anticipated. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  extreme  barrenness  of  the  island,  from 
a  botanical  point  of  view.  Two  plants  belonging  to  the  CyperacesB, 
both  endemic,  clothe  the  valley  we  ascended.  The  predominant  form 
is  Cyperus  atlanticus,  Hemsl.,  and  a  rarer  form  is  Fimbristylis  nesiotii^ 
Hemsl.  Dr.  Copeland,  the  astronomer,  landed  here  in  1874,  and 
collected  a  number  of  plants  referred  to  in  the  Challenger  BeporU, 
Botany,  iii.  p.  123,  by  Mr.  Hemsley.  He  was  more  fortunate  in  some 
respects  than  we.  He  obtained  nine  phanerogams,  four  ferns,  and  four 
lichens.  The  tree-fern,  which  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the 
higher  ground,  is  Oyathea  Copelandi^  Kuhn  and  Luerss.,  also  an  endemic 
species.  In  addition  to  the  ferns  found  by  Dr.  Copeland,  we  found 
three  others,  Pieris  palmata,  a  Nephrodium^  and  another  not  yet  deter- 
mined, besides  a  moss  (iBopterygium)  and  an  Hepatic  (^Eulejeuned). 

Even  the  fresh-water  algaa  from  the  cascade  give  barren  results. 
We  got  three  lichens,  Bamalia  anc^,  Nyl.,  a  West  Indian  form ;  Utnea 
harbata,  var.  rubigina,  Meyer  and  Fest.,  a  very  widely  distributed  form ; 
and  Parmelia  latissimay  Fee,  var.  insidiosaj  Miill.  Arg.,  also  widely  dis- 
tributed. The  bean  collected  by  Lieut.  Shackleton  from  a  bird's  nest, 
and  so  often  referred  to  by  Mr.  Knight  in  his  later  book,  ^  The  Cruise 
of  the  Alerted  is  Canavalia  obtusifolia^  L.,  a  widespread  tropical  form,  also 
obtained  on  the  island  by  Dr.  Copeland. 

Sir  George  Hampson  informs  me  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
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work  up  the  inseots.  Mr.  Pooook  fumisheB  me  with  the  foUowiDg  note  : 
'*  The  spiders  collected  in  the  island  of  Trinidad  are  referable  to  five 
species,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  identify  only  two — ^namely,  Hetero' 
jooda  venatoria,  the  nbiquitous  house-spider  of  the  tropics,  and  Tetra- 
matha  nitena^  And.,  also  a  widely  ranging  tropical  form.  There  are  also 
two  specimens  of  a  PlexippuaAikQ  attoid  spider,  one  example  of  species 
of  Aranea^  and  several  immature  specimens  of  a  species  of  Leueauge,*' 
Mr.  Enight  frequently  refers  to  the  land-crabs  as  *' loathsome"  and 
'*  unlike  any  I  have  ever  seen,"  etc.  They  are  quite  common  and 
widely  distributed.  The  two  crabs  we  found — and  they  made  no 
terrible  impression  upon  us — are  Oecarcinua  lagoBtomus  and  Grapsw 
tnaculatui.  The  fishes  obtained  by  Mr.  Hodgson  and  the  men  in 
the  boats  are  :  Muraena  punctatofcucicUa,  Blkr. ;  Epinej^helw  merra,  Bl. 
Olyphidodon  hengalemis,  Bl. ;  PlatygloMsus  cyanosHgma^  C.  and  Y. ;  Clinu8 
naehipinnis,  Q.  and  G. ;  AcarUhurus  ch%rurguti^  Bl.  Sohn. ;  Baliates  buniva, 
Lic^p. ;  Baliates  maeuiatus,  Gm. ;  ab  determined  by  Mr.  Boulenger. 
They  are  all  well  known,  and  call  for  no  special  remark. 

The  birds  belong  to  seven  species,  of  which  one  petrel  appeared  to 
be  new  to  science,  and  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe  had  named  it  (EstreUUa 
wiUonu  The  other  species,  which  was  found  nesting  at  a  higher  eleva- 
tion than  0.  ioiUoniy  was  0.  trinitatia^  a  petrel  discovered  by  the  Magenta^ 
and  not  hitherto  represented  in  any  museum  in  this  country.  The 
frigate-bird  procured  was,  curiously  enough,  the  smaller  species,  Fregata 
ariely  and  not  the  larger  one,  F.  aquila,  which  was  the  species  met  with 
on  South  Trinidad  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford  in  the  Venus, 

Mr.  Knight's  description  of  South  Trinidad  as  *<  the  hottest,  most 
depressing,  and  uncanny  spot  on  earth  "  is  no  exaggeration,  but  the 
place,  apart  from  its  unfound  piratical  treasures,  has  a  fascination  for 
the  naturalist  that  is  not  abated  by  the  discomforts  of  travelling  over  it. 

Perhaps  the  principal  excitement  of  our  southward  voyage  was  the 
constant  experiment  with  protected  tow-nets.  One  evening  I  drew  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Blackman  and  myself  of  a  torpedo-shaped  protected  net. 
Captain  Scott  summoned  the  carpenter,  and  it  was  at  once  put  in  hand. 
It  answered  fairly  well,  but  the  trials  were  hardly  in  progress  before 
he  began  a  fresh  series  of  experiments  with  canvas  covers  instead  of 
wooden  shields.  In  fact,  between  microscopical  work  and  tow-netting, 
I  began  to  feel  the  captain  was  rapidly  usurping  the  director's  place, 
and  it  gave  me  unqualified  pleasure  to  know  that  these  departments 
would  be  so  enthusiastically  looked  after  when  I  had  left  the  ship. 
The  rival  nets  were  still  in  competition  when  Captain  Scott  made  a 
most  important  invention,  viz.  that  of  very  long  and  very  narrow  nets 
without  any  protection.  With  these  (which  I  shall  describe  elsewhere) 
we  were  able  to  tow^-net  up  to  10  knots  without  any  protection  whatever. 
They  were  so  suocessfal  that  we  for  the  time  abandoned  all  the 
experiments  with  protected  nets. 
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Two  events  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  later  stages  of  our  voyage. 
One  was  the  disoovery  by  Dr.  Eoettlitz  of  a  new  Peridiniany  whioh  was 
named  Peridinium  ScoUianum  after  our  commander.  The  other  was  the 
oaptnre  by  myself  of  a  new  generio  type  of  pelagio  onioellnlar  alga. 
There  was  a  general  petition  to  oall  it  after  the  ship,  bat  I  think  the 
ship  will  yet  be  commemorated  in  this  way,  and  I  prefer,  with  the 
President's  permission,  to  oall  this  first  generio  type  Marthamia  pelagica. 

Looking  through  my  soientifio  diary,  I  find  much  to  interest  the 
natnralist^less  of  general  interest,  and  in  my  private  diary  nothing 
that  would  be  other  than  merely  humorous. 


UI.  THE  "DISCOVEBT"  AND  THE  BELIEF  SHIP. 

By  Sir  CLEMENTS  B.  MAHTTHAM,  E.O.B.,  F.B.S.,  President  B.a.S. 

When  the  National  Antarctio  Expedition  left  Simon's  bay,  it  may  be 
oonsidered  to  have  entered  upon  its  real  work.  During  the  fifty-two 
days  of  the  voyage  thenoe  to  New  Zealand  experience  was  acquired 
respecting  the  adaptability  of  the  ship  to  her  work,  respecting  the 
qualifications  of  officers  and  men,  and  respecting. the  organization  of  all 
the  various  scientific  investigations. 

Favourable  and  hopeful  reports  on  all  these  points  cannot  fail  to 
encourage  us  in  our  hopes  for  the  success  of  the  great  enterprise 
on  which  this  Society  has  entered,  in  conjunction  with  the  Boyal 
Society. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  design  of  the  ship.  The  spell  of  bad 
weather  from  October  27  to  Novetnber  3,  when  a  succession  of  westerly 
gales  were  experienced,  was  the  first  real  test  of  the  ship's  seaworthy 
qualities.  From  this  point  of  view  she  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 
At  times  it  blew  very  hard,  with  heavy  cross-seas,  and  the  squalls  burst 
in  violent  gusts  of  wind  and  hail  or  snow.  It  was  found  that  the  good 
ship  rose  easily  and  lightly  to  the  heaviest  seas,  was  wonderfully  stiff 
under  canvas,  and  surprisingly  dry.  Oaptain  Scott  had  expected  the 
possibility  of  shipping  seas  over  the  stern  when  running  before  heavy 
weather,  and  consequently  some  risk  of  broaching  to.  He  was,  there- 
fore, agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  no  such  danger  exists.  The  ship 
has  proved  to  be,  in  all  respects,  an  excellent  sea-boat.  For  this  the 
Societies  have  to  thank  Mr.  W.  E.  Smith,  the  designer,  and  one  of  the 
chief  constructors  of  the  Navy.  He  has  given  tis  his  experience  and 
his  great  abilities,  almost  as  a  labour  of  love,  and  has  designed  for  us 
by  far  the  best  ship  that  ever  entered  the  polar  seas.  He  not  only 
had  to  consider  the  lines  of  modem  polar  ships,  but  he  also  had  to  take 
into  account  the  extreme  difference  of  sea  conditions  between  the 
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northern  and  southern  polar  oceans.  Captain  Soott  attributes  the  ease 
with  whioh  the  Discovery  rises  to  heavy  foUowiDg  seas  entirely  to  the 
rounded  shape  of  the  stern,  which  he  thinks  will  also  give  her  a  great 
advantage  in  the  ice,  notwithstanding  the  severe  criticisms  it  met  with 
at  home.  A  good  sea-boat  is  usually  what  seamen  call  '*  lively/'  and 
the  Discovery  proved  anything  but  an  exception  to  the  rule.  She  was 
tossed  about  like  a  cork  on  the  big  seas,  and  rolls  up  to  43^  have  been 
recorded.     Some  nonsense  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers  about  her 


THE  CBOW'S  NEST  ON  THE  DISCOVERT, 

excessive  rolling.  I  should  like  to  have  the  people  who  write  about  it 
on  board  a  Symondite  frigate  off  the  Horn  for  a  month.  Then  they 
would  know  what  rolling  is.  The  Discovery  has  never  rolled  a  degree 
more  than  she  is  perfectly  justifled  in  rolling.  Her  greatest  run  during 
twenty-four  hours  was  223  knots,  and  200  knots  was  exceeded  on  several 
occasions. 

The  question  of  the  leaking  of  the  ship  is  quite  another  matter,  and 
is  wholly  unconnected  with  her  design.   It  is  a  question  of  workmanship. 
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The  leaking  in  the  holds  and  engine-room  had  been  oontinnons  sinoe 
the  ship  left  England,  and  a  bad  leak  had  been  sprnng  in  the  fore 
peak  after  entering  the  paok-ioe.  On  teaching  Lyttelton,  she  was 
making  snffioient  water  to  necessitate  more  than  an  hour's'  work  at  the 
hand-pumps  daily.  I  cannot  say  anything,  on  the  present  occasion, 
about  the  blame,  for  the  matter  must  be  considered  at  present  to  b€( 
9iib  iudtcp.    But  Captain  Scott  very  properly  would  not  start  on  his 


THS  GAB8TAK0  NET. 

antarctic  voyage  with  the  prospect  of  such  continuous  labour  at  the 
pumps. 

The  DUeovery  was  taken  into  dock  at  Lyttelton  in  December,  and 
the  work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  It.  J.  Miller  in  the  most  thorough 
manner  possible.  The  ship  was  caulked  throughout,  and  the  leaks 
were  practically  stopped,  except  in  the  fore  peak.  Those  interested 
in  the  Expedition,  and  especially  the  friends  and  relations  of  those  on 
board,  now  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  leak  is  no  longer 
serious,  and  that  the  amount  of  water  made  forward  in  a  day  can  be 
pumped  out  in  ten  minutes.    For  this  result  our  cordial  thanks  are  due 
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to  Mr.  Miller,  and  our  other  friends  in  New  Zealand.  You  most  olearly 
understand  that  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  from  the  leak;  only 
annoyance  and  a  little  extra  labour.  The  holds  are  as  full  as  it  was 
possible  to  stow  them,  and  the  officers  have  absolute  knowledge  of 
what  is  on  board  and  where  each  particular  article  is  stowed.  The 
ship  contains  provisions  for  two  years  and  nine  months,  and  by  careful 
stowage  they  were  able  to  [start  with  285  tons  of  coal  in  the  bunkers, 
and  a  deck  load  of  65  tons,  altogether  350  tons.  On  the  upper  deck 
were  also  45  sheep  and  23  dogs. 

Captain  Scott  has  proved  himself  to  be  the  beau  ideal  of  a  polar 
commander.  The  Presidents  of  the  two  Societies  have  full  confidence 
in  his  ability,  judgment,  and  skill,  and  that  he  possesses  those  higher 
qualities  which  fit  him  to  lead  men  in  times  of  hardship  and  peril.  We 
firmly  believe  that  he  will  secure  such  a  measure  of  success  as  the 
mighty  powers  of  nature  arrayed  against  him  may  render  possible. 
We  ask  no  more. 

Our  commander  is  an  expert  as  regards  some  of  the  scientific 
subjects  to  be  investigated,  and  those  the  most  important ;  and  he  is 
specially  fitted  for  the  direction  of  the  scientific  work.  It  is  a  difficult 
position,  requiring  infinite  tact  and  judgment,  and  no  man  is  better 
qualified  to  occupy  it.  His  principle  is  to  leave  each  man  a  maximum 
amount  of  freedom  in  his  particular  duties,  and  it  is  one  which  will 
work  admirably.  As  regards  supervision,  all  that  he  requires  is  that 
each  member  of  the  scientific  staff  shall  keep  a  summary  of  his  work  in 
the  captain's  cabin,  and  write  it  up  weekly.  These  books  are  open  to 
the  inspection  of  all  the  others,  so  that  each  man  knows  at  once  where 
to  get  information  respecting  the  work  of  other  departments,  and  can 
correlate  his  own  results  at  any  time.  With  regard  to  special  work 
that  members  of  the  scientific  staff  may  wish  to  do,  or  points  of  interest 
that  occur  to  them,  the  captain  takes  opportunities  of  talking  it  over 
with  them,  and  they  know  that  he  is  always  willing  to  help  their  work 
when  possible. 

His  method  has  borne  the  test  of  success,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  genuine  feeliug  of  loyalty  and  good  oomradeship 
that  exists  throughout  the  expedition. 

The  executive  officers  have  now  acquired  the  only  thing  they 
needed,  which  was  experience.  It  was  said  that  they  were  too  young 
and  inexperienced.  This  can  be  said  no  longer,  for  out  of  115  days 
since  leaving  England,  they  have  spent  107  at  sea,  and  most  of  them 
under  sail.  Lieut.  Boyds,  especially,  has  shown  that  he  possesses  all 
the  qualities  of  a  seaman.  The  men  are  thoroughly  up  to  their 
work,  and,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  arduous  character  of  the  service, 
are  in  the  keenest  spirits  to  undertake  it.  They  understand  the 
situation,  and  with  them  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  under  such  a  leader, 
in  enforcing  disciplinary  measures  for   purposes  of  health  or  with 
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other  objects.     Amongst  the  officers  there  has  not  been  a  single  dis- 
agreement during  their  voyage  of  15,000  miles. 

Lieut.  Armitage,  with  Lieut.  Michael  Barno  as  his  assistant,  has 
charge  of  the  magnetic  observations.  All  that  he  does  is  well  done,  and 
his  sound  judgment  is  never  at  fault.  It  was  to  secure  some  important 
magnetic  results  that  the  Discovery  shaped  her  course  to  the  southward 
in  about  130  E.  Here  was  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  magnetic 
intensity.  The  first  ice  was,  of  course,  an  important  event.  It  always 
has  been  so  in  polar  voyages.  I  remember  inducing  the  present  Captain 
Egerton  to  charge  his  first  ice  on  board  the  Alert.  But  it  was  rather 
a  formidable  piece,  and  brought  the  ship  up  all  standing.     Sir  Gkorge 


LOOSE  PAOK-ICB. 


Nares  was  not  best  pleased.  But  there  was  no  such  danger  in  the 
jDticavery*a  first  ice.  Michael  Barne  was  officer  of  the  watch,  on  a  dull 
snowy  morning,  and  he  gleefully  shouted,  •*  Ice  on  the  port  bow  I  "  It 
was  a  piece  about  2  feet  square.  Soon  after  the  good  ship  was  christened 
by  a  fair-sized  piece  striking  her  bows.  It  was  on  Saturday,  November 
16.  At  noon  they  met  long  streams  of  ice,  and  in  the  afternoon  a 
sounding  was  taken,  bottom  being  reached  in  2200  fathoms.  Lieut* 
Barne  has  charge  of  the  sounding  operations.  In  the  first  watch  they 
reached  a  close  pack  of  ice,  and  were  obliged  to  turn  the  ship's  head  to 
the  north,  much  pleased  and  interested  by  their  ice  experience.  It  has 
given  all  on  board  great  confidence  in  the  ship,  and  in  the  way  she 
forced  herself  through  ice  many  feet  thick.    It  is  a  point  of  considerable 
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interest  that,  witli  the  exception  of  a  small  berg  piece,  no  icebergs  were 
seen  on  this  meridian  either  within  or  outside  the  pack.  Captain  Soott 
touched  at  Maoquarie  island  on  the  way  north  to  New  Zealand,  in  order 
to  mfike  oollections,  reaching  Lyttelton  on  November  30. 

The  work  apportioned  to  the  officers,  in  addition  to  watch-keeping 
and  their  scientific  duties,  will  interest  the  meeting.  Bojds  has  charge 
of  the  upper  deck  and  of  all  the  top  hamper  on  the  skids,  for  the  security 
of  which,  in  the  long  succession  of  bad  weather,  he  merits  the  highest 
credit.  Bame  has  tiie  ward-room  and  lower  deck.  Shackleton  has 
the  galley  compartment,  and  charge  of  all  the  stores,  issuing  them 
each  day  at  four  o'clock.  He  also  goes  round  to  the  men's  tables 
every  day,  to  see  that  they  are  satisfied,  and  to  give  them  frequent 
opportunities  of  making  any  complaint  Skelton,  though  fully 
occupied  with  the  work  of  the  engine-room,  also  takes  charge  of  the 
dark  room,  and  stores  all  negatives  of  interest.  Dr.  Wilson  has  a 
marvellous  capacity  for  work,  while  his  really  wonderfal  artistic 
talent  will  be  invaluable.  But  all  are  equally  good  and  equally 
zealous,  happy  among  themselves,  and  full  of  loyalty  to  their  <chie£ 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  a  proof  of  Lieut.  Armitage's 
excellence  as  a  navigator.  They  sighted  Maoquarie  island  exactly  at 
the  time  and  in  the  direction  expected — a  very  satisfactory  fact  after 
a  voyage  of  fifty-two  days  without  having  once  sighted  land  during 
the  whole  time. 

The  meeting  will  be  interested  to  hear  some  details  of  the  scientific 
work  that  has  been  done  by  our  explorers  during  their  voyage  from  the 
Cape  to  New  Zealand.  It  is  true  that  some  of  it  is  tentative,  and  that 
there  will  be  completer  results  when  more  experience  has  been  gained ; 
nor  have  the  full  reports  yet  reached  us.  But  it  all  shows  the  zeal 
and  intelligence  with  which  our  explorers  are  working,  and  gives  rioh 
promise  of  future  results. 

The  magnetic  observations  have  been  continuous  over  a  long  and 
important  line,  and  have  also  been  carried  south  to  63^  This  valuable 
work  was  conducted  under  the  greatest  difficulties,  for  the  lurching  and 
** sending"  (or  bodily  transferenoe)  of  the  ship  affects  the  inertia  of  the 
magnetic  needles,  and  is  especially  disadvantageous  to  the  observations. 
The  object  of  going  south  more  or  less  in  the  line  of  no  variation  was  to 
observe  the  changes  of  force.  The  observations  seemed  to  show  a  very 
gradual  increase  of  force  as  the  pole  was  approached.  There»are  other 
points  of  interest  in  the  observations  for  dip  and  variation,  but4he  fall 
report  has  not  yet  been  received.  Lieutenants  Armitage  and  Bame,  as 
magnetic  observers,  were  reinforced  at  New  Zealand  by  their  colleague 
Mr.  Bemacchi,  with  the  self-registering  eachenhagen  instruments*  Mr. 
Bernacchi,  as  a  zealous,  untiring,  and  intelligent  observer,  is  a  great 
acquisition.  Moreover,  he  not  only  unites  with  his  colleagues  in  loyalty 
to  Captain  Scott,  but  speaks  of  him,  in  his  letters,  in  terms  of  warm 
affection. 
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The  meteorological  report  and  observatioDS  have  not  yet  reached  ns, 
but  we  know  the  conscientious  steady  way  in  which  Lieut.  Boyds 
keeps  the  records,  and  we  may  feel  sure  of  good  results  from  such  a 
first-class  worker.  Mr.  Shackleton  continued  his  determinations  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  sea-water  throughout  the  voyage,  obtaining  samples 
twice  a  day,  and  using  two  methods — that  of  specific-gravity  determi- 
nations by  Buchanan's  hydrometer,  and  that  of  chlorine  determinations. 
Mr.  Ferrar  took  great  pains  with  his  observations  for  electricity  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  it  is  most  difficult  to  charge  or  keep  the  instrument 


WAKB  or  THB   DISCOVERT  THB0U6H   THB  FACE. 

charged  at  sea.    He  also  worked  at  the  atmospheric  carbonic  anhydride 
determinations  by  the  method  suggested  by  Prof.  Letts. 

Lieut.  Bame  has  charge  of  the  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus.  On 
three  consecutive  days,  November  15,  16,  and  17,  soundings  were 
obtained  in  2530,  2380,  and  2360  fathoms  in  latitudes  59°  35',  62°  20'. 
and  61*^  42'  S.,  and  another  in  1740  fathoms  in  56°  8'  S.  But  the  sound- 
ing-machines when  supplied  were  out  of  adjustment,  and  they  can  only 
be  properly  adjusted  by  experimenting  witii  them,  so  that  much  fuller 
and  more  complete  results  may  be  expected  hereafter.  The  Hansen- 
Pettersen  water-bottles  will  also  be  of  great  value,  and  they  will  enable 
the  explorers  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  warm  and  cold  layers  of 
water  in  the  ocean  depths.  Two  of  these  valuable  instruments  have 
been  supplied  by  the  Antarctic  Finance  Committee,  and  one  by  the 
Admiralty. 
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The  materials  brought  up  by  the  sotmdiiig-tiibey  after  the  four 
deep-sea  soundings,  were  oarefolly  examined  by  Mr.  Ferrar,  who  has 
made  a  report  describing  the  resnlts  of  his  examinations. 

Mr.  Hodgson's  biological  work  has  been  confined  to  the  plankton^  as 
exigencies  of  time  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  passages,  and  made  it 
impossible  to  arrange  the  stoppages  for  biological  work  which  were 
originally  intended.  Even  the  orthodox  gear  for  plankton  could  not 
be  used  when  the  ship  was  going  more  than  7  knots.  In  order  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things.  Captain  Scott  devised  a  small  tow-net  8^ 
inches  in  diameter,  which  answered  the  purpose  well.  Several  were 
made  on  board,  and  have  been  in  constant  use.  For  protozoa  and  pro- 
tophyta  these  high-speed  nets  have  proved  invaluable,  but  for  the  larger 
and  more  bulky  organisms,  only  a  few  could  bear  the  strain.  Delicate 
animals  were  hopelessly  crushed.  The  amphipoda  seem  to  have  stood 
best,  and  form  the  most  important  part  of  the  collections.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  a  very  different  state  of  things  when  the  ship  begins  its 
real  work  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  without  the  necessity  of  making 
passages,  A  collection  register  will  be  kept  throughout  the  voyage, 
and  Mr.  Hodgson  will  work  through  the  collections  during  the  winter, 
identifications  being  recorded  in  the  proper  places  in  the  register.  The 
collection  of  plankton  during  the  voyage  from  the  Cape  to  New  Zealand 
has  been  sent  home  in  102  tubes  enclosed  in  twelve  bottles,  with  a  full 
report  on  the  specimens.  Dr.  Koettlitz  has  sent  home  a  report  on  the 
phyUhplankton ;  Captain  Scott  reports  that  both  these  members  of  the 
scientific  staff  have  worked  zealously,  and  have  done  their  best  under 
very  difficult  circumstances. 

A  good  ornithological  collection  was  made  both  in  the  ice  and  at 
Macquarie  island.  Six  different  kinds  of  fulmars  and  petrels  were 
obtained  while  the  ship  was  among  the  ice  in  63^  S.  Before  reaching 
New  Zealand,  Captain  Scott  came  to  the  wise  decision  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  devote  a  few  hours  for  landing  at  Macquarie  island,  a  spot 
of  great  interest  to  the  naturalist.  So  he  anchored  at  Fisherman's  cove, 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

The  island  on  the  east  side  is  green,  owing  to  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  tussach  grass,  but  the  western  faces  of  the  hills  were  wind-swept  and 
bare.  It  is  about  22  miles  long  by  5  broad.  A  considerable  portion 
was  explored  by  Mr.  Ferrar,  who  has  sent  home  a  report  on  the  geology, 
and  collected  geological  specimens.  He  discovered  raised  beaches 
showing  the  periods  of  rest  in  the  elevation  of  the  island,  and  he 
describes  other  points  of  geological  interest  observed  during  his  excur- 
sion inland. 

With  regard  to  the  fauna,  there  were  two  extensive  penguin  rook- 
eries, where  the  birds  were  in  thousands,  and  of  two  species — ^the  King 
penguin  and  the  gold-crested  broad-billed  kind.  Arriving  in  the 
breeding  season,  the  naturalists  were  able  to  collect  the  birds  in  Tarioua 
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stages  of  maturity,  as  well  as  their  eggs.  Specimens  of  the  southern 
skua,  the  giant  petrel,  and  a  black-baeked  gull  were  also  ooUected. 
Ifr.  Hodgson  shot  about  ten  landrails,  known  as  the  "  Bothsohild  rail,** 
whioh  I  understand  are  rare.  Whilst  many  of  the  party  were  engaged 
in  making  zoological  collections.  Dr.  Eoettlitz  obtained  a  considerable 
number  of  botanical  specimens,  and  at  8  p.m.  the  shore-parties  returned 
to  the  ship.  The  results  are  that  six  cases  of  bird-skins  have  been  sent 
home ;  and  a  case  containing  pressed  plants,  tubes  of  fresh-water  algao, 
fungi,  worms,  and  insects,  and  geological  specimens. 

The  visit  to  Macquarie  island  offered  the  first  opportunity  for  the 
explorers  to  become  acquainted  with  the  taste  of  penguin  flesh.  On 
Sunday,  November  24,  a  penguin  stew  was  prepared,  and  Armitage 
wanted  to  cook  it  in  Worcester  sauce,  a  glass  of  Madeira,  and  a  glass  of 
port.  But  Shackleton  and  Wilson,  the  mess  and  wine-caterers,  declared 
that  the  stores  would  not  stand  such  waste,  and  the  penguin  had  to  be 
cooked  without  that  epicurean  sauce.  ^  Shackleton  pronounced  it  to  be 
all  right,  and  that  it  had  the  merit  of  being  fresh,  but  he  would  not 
ride  a  mile  to  eat  it.  Boyds  highly  approved  of  scrambled  penguins' 
eggs  for  breakfast,  and  thought  the  roast  penguin  at  dinner  very  good. 
The  men  had  it  boiled.  Some  liked  it  and  some  did  not.  Captain  Scott 
had  anticipated  considerable  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  this 
form  of  diet,  which  it  will  so  often  be  necessary  to  enforce,  and  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  by  no  means  averse  to  it. 
Many  pronounced  it  excellent,  and  all  appreciated  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  a  taste  for  it. 
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I  look  upon  this  memorable  voyage,  with  its  wild  weather  inuring 
onr  young  explorers  to  rough  practical  seamanship,  with  its  opportunity 
of  first  seeing  the  streams  of  Antarctic  ice,  with  its  visit  to  a  sub- 
Antarctic  island,  as  the  first  trainiug-ground  of  the  Expedition.  Here 
the  first  eagerness  for  hard  work  and  novel  scenes  were  in  some  sort 
gratified.  In  imagination  we  see  our  young,  but  no  longer  inex- 
perienced, explorers  imping  their  scientific  wings,  and  preparing  for 
higher  flights  in  the  vast  region  of  the  unknown  South. 

How  anxiously  we  all  hope  that  these  preparations  were  an  earnest 
of  all  the  success  that  we  and  they  can  desire  I  We  cannot  know  or 
hope  to  know  what  obstacles  they  have  met  for  a  long  time,  but  all  we 
know  of  this  long  voyage,  and  of  their  work  during  those  fifty-two  days, 
fills  our  hearts  with  confidence — ^with  confidence  in  the  high  qualities 
of  oflScers  and  men,  and,  above  all,  with  confidence  in  their  able  and 
trusted  leader. 

From  Macquarie  island  the  DUcovery  proceeded  to  the  northward. 
On  the  morning  of  November  25  Auckland  island  was  sighted,  and  on 
the  29th  they  reached  the  harbour  of  Ly ttelton. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people  of 
Lyttelton  and  Christ  Church,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  expedition 
throughout  New  Zealand.  It  amounted  to  enthusiasm.  There  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  the  colony,  following  the  noble  example  of  Queens- 
land, will  vote  a  grant  of  money  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Expedition. 
The  two  Societies  owe  their  special  thanks  to  our  associate,  the  Hon. 
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G.  0.  Bowen,  who  has  long  advocated  the  passing  of  such  a  vote ;  to 
Mr.  Coleridge  Farr,  of  the  magnetic  observatory  at  Christ  Church ;  to 
Mr.  Miller,  who  stopped  the  leak ;  to  Mr.  Bhodes,  whose  hospitality 
was  nnbonnded ;  and  to  Mr.  Waymouth,  the  Managing  Director  of  the 
Frozen  Meat  Company,  and  Chairman  of  the  Harbour  Board.  All 
harbour  and  dock  dues  were  remitted,  and  everything  was  done  by 
these  gentlemen  and  others  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Expedition. 

And  so,  with  all  these  kind  attentions  and  oordial  good  wishes  at 
the  last  port,  the  memories  of  which  will  long  be  cherished  by  them, 
our  gallant  explorers  have  sailed  forth  into  the  unknown.    By  this  time 


LAST  VIEW  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  PBOM  LYTTELTON. 

the  Discovery  has  passed  through  the  pack,  and  had  many  encounters 
with  the  ice.  Exactly  sixty  years  ago  to-day,  Sir  James  Boss  reached 
his  furthest  eastern  point  along  the  great  ice-barrier.  He  saw  the 
appearance  of  land  far  to  the  east,  but  the  bay  ice  was  beginning  to 
form.  We  hope  that,  with  the  help  of  steam,  the  Discovery  has  already 
done  much  more.  But  we  can  only  hope.  A  long  and  weary  and 
anxious  time  must  elapse  before  we  can  know.  Those  gallant  men  we 
have  sent  forth  to  add  lustre  to  the  annals  of  their  country  are  now 
facing  perils  and  hardships  of  no  ordinary  character.  We,  who  have 
sent  them,  are  sitting  comfortably  at  home.  But  we  have  a  duty,  a 
bounden  and  urgent  duty,  which  we  cannot  shirt  We  must  see  that 
sufficient  funds  are  subscribed  for  the  despatch  of  the  second  ship— the 
relief  ship. 
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I  hear  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  seoond  ship  is  an  afterthought. 
An  afterthought  indeed  I  Why,  I  have  been  urging  the  neoeasityof 
sending  a  seoond  ship  after  the  first  winter  of  every  polar  expedition 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  The  terrible  Franklin  disaster  was  due  to 
the  negleot  of  this  precaution.  It  has  always  been  taken  since.  In 
1875  I  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  induced  the  Government 
of  that  day  to  engage  Sir  Allen  Young  to  go  in  search  of  Sir  G^rge 
Nares's  expedition  in  the  Pandora,  In  1881,  when  Mr.  Leigh  Smith 
did  not  return,  we  applied  to  the  Admiralty,  and  at  onoe  obtained  a 
grant  of  £5000  and  permission  to  employ  naval  officers. 

If  such  a  precaution  is  necessary  in  the  arctic  regions,  it  is  assuredly 
most  imperativcdy  necessary  in  the  antarctic  regions.  It  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  original  scheme.  In  the  last  appeal  for  funds,  signed  by 
the  Presidents  of  the  two  Societies,  we  asked  for  £120,000,  and  the 
cost  of  the  relief  ship  was  included  in  our  estimate.  But  Captain  Scott's 
own  words  are  decisive  on  the  necessity  for  a  relief  ship.  In  his  letter 
of  December  17,  he  writes,  '*I  had  contemplated  writing  to  you  most 
urgently  on  this  subject,  knowing  how  absolutely  our  retreat  would 
otherwise  be  cut  off  should  any  accident  result  in  the  loss  of  the  Dis- 
covery, The  conditions  which  surround  the  antarctic  lands  with  a  belt 
of  tempestuous  ocean  have  always  impressed  me  with  their  difference 
to  those  existing  in  high  northern  latitudes,  and  I  have  felt  that,  since 
our  retreat  by  boats  is  a  practical  impossibility,  our  movements  and  the 
risks  we  could  rightfully  take  must  be  greatly  limited,  if  the  loss  of 
the  ship  of  necessity  implied  the  loss  of  all  on  board.  Though  I  under- 
stand that  the  funds  for  a  relief  ship  are  not  yet  fully  subscribed  I  see 
that  its  objects  are  thoroughly  considered,  and  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  despatch,  at  the  right  time,  the  vessel  which  you  have 
already  purchased  for  the  purpose.  It  will,  therefore,  be  a  great 
relief  and  satisfaction  to  me  to  leave  Lyttelton,  confident  that  such 
efforts  will  be  successfal,  and  that  a  line  of  retreat  is  practically 
assured  us." 

With  this  firm  faith  in  their  countrymen,  our  gallant  explorers  have 
entered  the  unknown.  How  can  there  be  any  answer  but  one  to  such 
an  appeal?  Captain  Scott  has  given  us  details  of  his  arrangements,  and 
named  places  where  depdts  are  to  be  stored.  He  knows  that,  in  the 
possible  event  of  the  loss  of  the  ship,  all  hands  must  perish  unless 
succour  is  sent.  Is  it  to  be  sent  or  not  ?  Imagine  a  retreating  party, 
with  extreme  difficulty  and  in  terrible  distress,  reaching  the  place  for 
one  of  these  proposed  depdts,  in  full  hope  and  confidence,  and  finding — 
nothing ;  that  their  countrymen  would  not  subscribe  the  funds.  Such 
an  event  is  too  horrible  to  contemplate. 

I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  have  worked  hard  to  collect  funds 
in  spite  of  refusals,  rebuffs,  and  snubs ;  but  I  still  have  a  firm  belief 
in  the  generosity,  humanity,  and  patriotism  of  the  majority  of  my 
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oonntrymen.  If  a  relief  ship  is  sent,  there  is  no  undue  risk ;  but  it 
must  be  sent,  and  the  funds  must  be  raised.  There  are  now  several 
zealous  workers  who  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned,  and  are  confident 
that  the  neoessary  amount  will  be  forthooming.  Within  the  last  fort- 
night there  have  been  several  hopeful  signs. 

Last  week  n.B.H.  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  Yioe-Patron  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, sent  for  me  to  tell  him  what  had  been  done  with  a  view  to  the 
despatch  of  the  relief  ship.  As  a  sailor,  and  as  a  patriotic  Englishman, 
His  Boyal  Highness  saw  the  necessity  for  raising  the  necessary  funds 
and  affording  the  needful  succour  to  our  explorers,  and  he  sent  a 
liberal  subscription.  The  Boyal  Society,  with  the  same  conviction,  has 
subscribed  £500.  The  Goldsmiths'  Company  has  set  what  may  prove 
to  be  an  important  example,  by  subscribing  £200.  The  Fishmongers* 
Company  has  subscribed  £100.  Our  second  appeal  to  the  Fellows  has 
brought  in  a  considerable  sum,  and  I  hope  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Our  very  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  the  numerous  liberal  subscribers, 
yet  even  now,  out  of  4020  Fellows  only  400  have  subscribed. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  various  recommendations  of  the 
few  wooden  ships  at  Dundee  and  in  Norway  which  still  exist,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Morgen  (or  Morning)  of  Tonsberg,  in  Norway,  was 
the  only  one  that  would  at  all  answer  our  purpose.  Her  name  has  not 
been  changed,  because  it  is  very  unlucky  to  change  the  name  of  a  ship, 
especially  of  a  Polar  ship.  She  was  built  in  1871,  but  as  she  is  perfectly 
sound  her  age  is  no  disadvantage  The  old  True  Love^  a  whaler  well 
known  to  me  when  I  was  in  Baffin  bay,  was  then  sixty  years  old,  and 
as  sound  as  when  she  was  launched.  When  she  was  broken  up  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  years,  her  timbers  were  so  sound  and  good  that  they 
were  not  used  for  firewood,  but  sold  to  Blundell  Maple  to  make  choice 
oak  furniture.  I  had  known  the  Morning  since  1897,  and  at  one  time  I 
thought  of  her  as  the  ship  for  the  main  expedition.  She  is  a  vessel  of 
450  tons,  and  of  quite  remarkable  strength ;  indeed,  I  should  think  the 
strongest  whaler  that  was  ever  built.  In  one  respect  she  is  too  solid, 
for  she  draws  so  much  water  when  empty,  that  she  may  not  be  able 
to  carry  the  quantity  of  coals  and  stores  that  we  should  be  led  to  expect 
from  her  tonnage.  However,  she  is  the  best  vessel  to  be  had,  and,  with 
the  approval  of  our  Council,  I  bought  her  and  had  her  brought  across 
to  the  Thames.  She  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Green  for  necessary 
alterations.  In  our  associate,  Mr.  William  Colbeck,  of  the  Boyal  Naval 
Beserve,  an  efficient  and  zealous  commander  has  been  found,  who  is 
already  acquainted  with  Antarctic  ioe  navigation ;  and  I  believe  that 
he  will  be  able,  without  much  difficulty,  to  select  capable  officers  and 
a  good  crew  from  the  numerous  volunteers.  Captain  Scott  has  given 
us  his  wishes  in  detail,  with  regard  to  the  procedure  of  the  relief  ship, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  those  wishes  will  largely  be  left  to  Mr.  Colbeck's 
discretion.  All  we  need  are  the  funds  for  the  equipment  and  despatch 
of  the  Morning. 
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I  entreat  all  present  to  remember  that  our  gallant  friends  are  now 
braving  hardships  and  dangers  for  science  and  for  their  country's 
credit,  and  at  our  behest ;  that  they  are  working  in  fiill  faith  and  belief 
in  us  and  that  we  will  send  them  succour ;  and  that  we  are  all  bound, 
in  our  different  spheres,  to  work  for  the  great  end  of  collecting  sufficient 
funds  to  send  out  the  relief  ship  next  June. 


APPENDIX. 

Final  List  of  Officers  akd  Crew  of  the  "Discovery**  who  entered 

THE  Ice. 

1.  Commander — Bobeet  Falcon  Scott,  bom  June  6,  1868.    He  entered  the 

Davy  in  1886.  In  the  Bover  (Trainiog  Squadroo)  for  a  year,  1887-88. 
With  Captiun  Hulton  in  the  Amphion^  1889;  and  navigator  in  the 
Sharpshooter  vrhen  Captain  Auton  reported  him  to  he  "a  good  navigator, 
zealous  and  attentive."  Torpedo  lieutenant  serving  under  Oaptains  Hall, 
Dumford,  Bobinson,  and  Jacks^D.  He  vras  four  years  in  sailing  shipe, 
Torpedo  lieutenant  of  the  Majestic^  1898-99,  v^hen  Captain  Egerton  strongly 
recommended  him  for  the  Antarctic  command.  He  vrent  through  a  special 
course  of  surveying^  1892-93 ;  and  for  magnetic  observations,  1900.  Com* 
mander,  June  30, 1900.    m.v.c,  f.r.o.8. 

2.  Navigator  and  Second  in  command — Albert  B.  Arhitaoe,  Lieut  B.NJt. 

Chief  officer  P.  and  0.  service.  Born  July  2,  1864.  Worcester  cadet 
1878.  1894-97  he  was  the  scient  fie  observer  in  the  Jackson-Harms- 
v^orth  Expedition,  and  saw  much  ice  navigation  and  sledge  travelling. 
On  June  6, 1899,  he  received  the  B.G.S,  Murchison  Award.  In  charge 
of  the  magnetic  observations. 

3.  First   Lieutenant — Chables  W.  Rawson    Rotds,  bom  February  1,  1876. 

Nephew  of  Admiral  Sir  Harry  Hawson,  and  of  Commander  Wyatt  Raw- 
son,  the  distinguished  Arctic  officer.  Conway  cadet.  In  the  Champion 
(Training  Squadron)  under  Captain  Cross ;  then  in  the  destroyer  squadron 
at  the  Nore  under  Commander  de  Robeck ;  then  in  the  Crescent  flagship, 
W.I.  Lieutenant  e.n.,  F.B.a.s.  In  charge  of  the  meteorology,  and  went 
through  a  course  of  magnetic  instruction.  Musician,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. He  is  a  thorough  seaman.  He  went  to  the  Ben  Nevis  Observatory 
during  the  winter  1900. 

4.  Second  Lieutenant — Michael   Babnb,   born   October   16,  1877,  Lieut.  b,n. 

Served  in  H.M.S.  Majestic  and  in  China.  He  went  up  to  the  Ben  Nevis 
Observatory  during  the  winter  1900,  and  through  a  course  of  magnetic 
instruction.  Assistant  magnetic  observer,  and  in  charge  of  the  sounding 
apparatus.     Also  in  charge  of  the  wardroom  and  men's  deck. 

5.  Third  Lieutenant — Ernest  Shackleton,  bom  November  4, 1874.    He  entered 

the  merchant  service  in  1890,  and  served  in  sailing  ships  in  the  Pacific, 
afterwards  in  the  dastle  line.  Sub.-Lieut,  r.n.b.,  F.B.a.8.  In  charge  of 
sea-water  analysis.  Ward-room  caterer.  In  charge  of  the  holds,  stores^ 
and  provisions,  and  arranges  and  serves  out  provisions.  He  also  arranges 
the  entertainments* 
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<5.  Engineer — Regikald  Skelton,  born  Juno,  1872,  Engineer  r.k.  Photographer, 
charge  of  dark  room  and  negatives.  In  charge  of  the  dynamo  apparatus, 
condenBing,  Sec, 

7.  Surgeon  and  Botanist — Reginald  Koettlitz,  bom  December  23, 1861,  student 

of  Guy's.  In  country  practice  seven  years.  189i-97  he  served  in  the 
Jackson- Harms  worth  Expedition  as  surgeon.  An  expert  as  regards  phyto- 
plankton.  Bacteriologist.  His  bacteriological  apparatus  was  presented  to 
bim  by  former  students  of  Guy's  Hospital.  In  charge  of  the  port  labora- 
tory. 

8.  Surgeon  and  Vertebmte  Zoologist^J^DWABD  Wilson,  bom  July  23,  1872. 

Surgeon  at  Cheltenham,  m.b.  In  charge  of  the  xantbometer.  Dr.  Wilson 
possesses  great  artistic  talent  both  for  painting  landscapes  and  animals. 
He  is  wine-caterer. 

0.  Physicist  and  Magnetic  Observer — Louis  C.  Bebnacchi,  born  Nov.  8,  187G, 
in  Tasmania.  Two  years  at  the  Melbourne  Observatory.  Magnetic  and 
Meteorological  Observer  in  the  Newnes  Antarctic  Expedition.  Author  of 
a  paper  on  the  "  Topography  of  S.  Victoria  Land  ^  read  at  the  R.G.S. 
meeting  on  March  18,  1901,  and  of  'To  the  South  Polar  Regions,'  a 
narrative  of  his  Antarctic  experiencep.  He  went  out  with  the  Eschonhagen 
magnetic  instruments,  joining  the  Discovery  in  New  Zealand,    f.r.g.8. 

10.  Biologist — J.  V.  Hodgson,  born  Feb.  19, 186 i,  in  Birmingham.    He  had  been 

curator  of  the  Plymouth  Museum.  In  April,  1901,  ho  went  for  a  cruise  in 
the  Norwegian  dredging  and  sounding  vessel  Michael  Sars.  In  charge  of 
the  starboard  laboratory. 

11.  Geologist — ^H.  J.  Febrar,  born  on  June  28,  1879,  at  Dalkey,  co.  Dublin. 

A  Cambridge  graduate  and  geologist.  In  charge  of  the  atmospheric 
carbonic  anhydride  determinations  suggested  by  Prof.  Letts.  In  charge 
of  the  laboratory  on  the  lower  deck. 

12.  Assistant  Engineer — J.  H.  Dellbridge,  aged  29.   Artificer  in  the  engine-room, 

and  attends  to  the  top  hamper  on  the  skids.    From  H.M.S.  Majestic,    b.n. 

13.  Boatswain — J.  Alfred  Feather,  aged  31,  born  at  Great  Yarmouth.    Came 

from  H.M.S.  Boscawen,  Attends  to  the  top  hamper  on  the  skids,  under 
Lieut.  Royds.    r.n. 

14.  Carpenter — Frederick  C.  Dailet,  aged  28,  born  at  Portsmouth.   From  H.M.S. 

Ganges,  Served  his  apprenticeship  in  a  wooden  shipyard.  Reported  on 
the  condition  of  the  hull  of  the  Discovery  with  regard  to  the  leaks  at 
Lytte!ton.     r.n. 

Petty  officers,  5  (all  naval). 
i5.  Edgar  Evans,  aged  26,  bom  at  Swansea.    Came  from  H.M.S.  Majestic,    r.i^. 

IG.  David  Silver  Allan,  aged  30,  bom  at  Montrose.  Came  from  H.M.S.  Majestic. 
Married,    r.k. 

17.  Jacob  Cross,  aged  25,  born  at  Little  Clacton.    r.n. 

18.  William  Macfarlake,  aged  27,  bom  at  Forfar.    r.n. 

19.  Tbohab  Eennab,  aged  26,  born  at  Brixham.  Came  from  the  Magnijicent.  r.k. 

Able  seamen. 

20.  William  Smythe,  aged  27,  lorn  at  Portsmouth.    Came  from  the  St.  Vincent. 

R.K.  '  .  • 
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21.  James  W.  Dell,  aged  23,  bom  at  Worthiog.    Game  from  the  Pembroke. 

Plays  the  mandolin,    r.n. 

22.  William  L.  Heald,  aged  25,  born  at  York;  instructed  in  ballooning  at 

Aldershot.    r.n. 

23.  William  Peters,  aged  22,  bom  at  Cork.    Came  from  the  Magnificent,    b.n. 

24.  Arthur  Pilbeam,  bom  at  Worthing ;  home  at  Hastiogs.     Game  from  the 

Mars,    R.N. 

25.  Frank  Wild,  aged  28,  bom  at  Skelton,  Yorkshire ;  home  at  Everaholt,  near 

Woburn.    Came  from  the  Vernon.    r.n. 

26.  Thomas  Soulsby  Williamson,  bom  October  6,  1877,  in  Sunderland.    Game 

from  the  Pactdus.    r.n. 

27.  George  Beaver  Groucher,  from  Grimsby,  aged  20.    Joined  from  the  NarcUsus 

at  Gowep.    r.n. 

28.  Ernest  Edward  Mills  Joyce,  aged  26.    Joined  from  the  Gibraltar  at  Simon's 

bey.    II.N. 

29.  George  Thomas  Yince,  aged  22.    Joined  from  the  Beagle  at  Simon's  bay.  r.n. 

30.  Thomas  Grean,  aged  25.    Joined  from  the  Bingaroona  at  Port  Chalmers,  N.Z. 

R.N. 

31.  John  Walker,  aged  24,  born  at  Dundee.    Married.    Merchant  service. 

32.  SMpiuright — James    Duncan,    aged    31,    bom    in    Perthshire.      Married. 

Merchant  Service. 

Leading  Stokers,  6  (5  naval). 

33.  Arthur  E.  Quartly,  aged  28.    Joined  from  the  Majestic.    r.n. 

34.  William  Lashly,  aged  33,  born  at  Hambleton,  Hants.     From  the  Duke  of 

Wellington.    He  was  instmcted  in  balloon  work  at  Aldershot.    Married. 

R.N. 

35.  Thomas  Whitfield,  aged  32,  bora  at  Newport,  Salop.     Joined  from   the 

Beaolution.    r.n. 

36.  William  Page,  aged  25,  born  at  Berwick-on-Tweed.    Very  strong,  and  sings 

a  good  comic  song.    Home  at  ShefiSeld.    r.n. 

37.  Frank  Plumley,  aged  26.    Joined  from  the  Gibraltar  at  Simon's  bay.    r.n. 

38.  William  Hubert,  aged  35,  from  Poplar.  An  engine-room  artificer  and  donkey- 

man.     Married.    Merchant  Service. 

Boyal  Marines,  2. 

39.  Arthur  Harry  Blissitt,  aged  23,  bom  at  Grantham.     Home  at  Brigg, 

LiDcdn.    Lance-corporaL     Ward  room  domestic,    r.m. 

40.  Gilbert  Scott,  aged  23,  from  Staplef».rd,near  Salisbury.  Ward  room  domestic. 

R.M. 

41.  Ship^s  Steward— CnAHhES  Reginald  Ford,  aged  23,  bom  in  London.    From 

the  Vernon,    r.n. 

42.  Cook — Henry  K.  Brett,  aged  35,  shipped  at  Ljttelton.    Married.    Merchant 

Service. 

43.  Cook's  Mate— CexhIjEs  Clarke,  aged  24,  bora  at  Aberdeen.    A  baker  by 

trade.     Cock  at  Ben  Nevis  Observatory.    Merchant  Service. 
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44/  Laboratory  ^Wenrfan/— Horace  C.  Buckridqe,  aged  25.  Joined  at  Simon's 
bay.  He  had  served  in  the  Boer  war,  and  had  been  a  great  wanderer. 
Civilian, 

45.  C/f  rit— Clarekcb  Hare,  aged  21,  aon  of  a  banker  at  Christ  Church.    Joined  at 

Lyttelton.     Civilian, 

46.  Bog  Attendant— F.  C.  Weller.    Had  been  a  saUor  in  the  merchant  service. 

Plays  the  mandolin.    Good  at  singing  comic  songs.    Joined  at  Lyttelton 
with  the  dogs.    Merchant  Service, 

Analysis. 

46  souls. 

29  Naval  (4  officerf,  27  men)  J 

2  Marines  >        S 

2  Naval  Reserve  ) 


2  Surgeons  \ 


46 


3  Civilian  Scientific  Stafif  J 
6  Merchant  Service  *  \      . 

2  Cin[iaiii{Lahoratorif  atten'Iant  and  clerk) )      ' 
38  Single, 
8  Married— 1  Lieut.  r.k.r.  (Armitage), 

2  Surgeons  {Koettlitz  and  Wihon). 
1  Petty  Officer  r.n.  (Allan), 

1  Stoker  r.x.  (Laahlg), 

3  merchant  seamen  (^Duncan,  Walker,  Brett), 
Of  the  crew— 29  Eoglish  ) 

5  Scotch    I   oo  17     1-  I. 
1  I  i  h      I        English. 
\     5  Scotch. 

Officer8-9  English  (     ^  ^"^^* 

2  Irish  J 


After  the  reading  of  the  papers,  Dr.  Bowdler  Suarpe  said :  I  shall  ba  very  happy 
just  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  collection  which  has  arrived  at  the  British 
Museum  from  the  Biscoveryy  and  which  has  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  and 
interesting  one.  All  these  Oceanic  islands  are  the  refuges  and  places  where  the 
petrels  breed.  In  ordinary  times  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  these  petrels  are 
distributed  over  the  sea,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  other  birds  are  distributed 
over  land  areas,  and  the  difficulty  we  have  is  to  find  where  the  nesting-places  of 
some  of  these  birds  are.  Kerguelen  island,  for  instance,  is  a  great  place  for  the 
nesting  of  petrels,  and  many  of  tbe  West  India  islands  are  the  homes  of  petrels  in 
the  breeding-season.  In  most  cases  they  go  to  very  high  altitudes,  the  highest 
they  can  get  on  these  islands,  and  nest  on  the  rocky  ground.  Wherever  you  find 
these  Oceanic  islands,  it  is  almost  safe  to  predict  that  there  you  will  find  the 
nesting-home  of  some  kind  of  petrel  or  other.  Some  petrels,  I  may  add,  are  so  rare^ 
like  the  Capped  petrel,  for  instance — that  we  only  know  about  five  specimens  of 
this  bird,  and  nobody  knows  to  this  minute  where  it  nests,  although  it  is  a  bird 
that  has  been  found  in  our  own  country.    South  Tiinidad  is  a  very  interesting  place. 


1  seaman.  1  donkey-man,  1  shipwright,  2  cooks,  1  dog  attendant. 
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Dr.  Giglioli  found  two  species  of  petrel  on  the  island,  one  of  which  they  called 
(Estrelata  trinitaiis  and  the  other  is  (E.  arminjoniana.  The  first  was  found  by  the 
naturalists  of  the  Discovery,  high  up  on  the  hills  of  this  island,  and,  not  knowing 
that  it  was  such  a  very  rare  bird,  they  did  not  bring  home  so  many  specimens  as 
I  should  ba^e  liked,  but  they  brought  home  a  bird  and  eggs  which  were  quite  new, 
and  which  I  had  never  seen  before.  Also  they  got  another  bird  which  I  at  first 
said  was  CE.  arminjoniana,  but,  however,  it  is  not ;  it  is  quite  a  different  species. 
They  brought  six  specimens,  and  several  eggs,  and  I  have  called  it  (E,  wUsani,  hfter 
the  naturalist  on  board  the  Discovery,  A  t  any  rate,  it  is  a  very  auspicious  beginning 
of  the  voyage  that  at  the  very  first  place  on  which  tbey  have  landed  they  have  got 
birds  which  we  had  not  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I  may  tell  you  that  that  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  do ;  and  they  also  got  a  new  species.  I  should  like  just 
to  add  one  word,  before  sitting  down,  to  the  meed  of  praise  which  the  President 
and  Dr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Murray  have  given  to  the  naturalist  and  ofiBcers  on  board  this 
ship.  Dr.  Wilson,  as  you  will  see  from  the  sketches  in  the  other  room,  is  a  very 
capable  artist,  and  that  is  a  point  of  great  importance  when  you  have  a  naturalist 
on  board  a  ship  who  is  able  to  correctly  colour  the  bills  and  feet  of  birds,  and  that 
he  does  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  In  a  few  weeks  will  be  published  the  Report 
on  the  collections  of  the  Southern  Cross,  and  there  will  be  Fome  most  excellent 
pictures  which  Dr.  Wilson  has  done  for  this  Report.  Before  he  went,  he  spent  a 
long  time  working  with  us  in  the  Museum  at  the  mammals  and  birds  he  was  likely 
to  have  to  work  on  with  the  Discovery.  It  is  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  notes  made 
by  the  excellent  naturalist  of  the  Southern  Cross,  that  Dr.  Wilson  has  now  to  do 
over  again  all  the  work  which  poor  Hansen  bad  done  in  so  able  a  manner.  Dr. 
Wilson  has  gone  with  fuller  knowledge  than  any  man  has  possessed  about  seals  in 
the  antarctic  regions,  and  from  the  way  he  has  begun  we  may  look  forward  to  very 
satisfactory  results — results  which  will  reflect  not  only  great  credit  upon  himaelf, 
but  on  the  whole  of  the  Expedition. 

The  President  :  We  have  had  two  very  interesting  addresses,  giving  us  an 
account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Discovery  to  Simon's  Bay,  from  Dr.  Mill  and  from  Mr. 
George  Murray,  and  I  am  sure  the  meeting  will  wish  to  pass  a  unanimous  vote  of 
shanks  to  them  for  their  communications.  We  are  also  very  much  obliged  to  Dr. 
Bowdler  Sharp  for  his  remarks.  I  will  not  invite  any  further  discussion,  for  my 
•mind  still  turns  to  that  deeply  laden  ship  as  it  left  Port  Chalmers,  and  to  the  duties 
we  owe  to  it.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  anxiety  I  feel,  and  which  I  trust  many 
-others  Fhare  with  me,  with  regard  to  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  relief  ship* 
The  other  day  I  received  a  subscription  from  a  little  boy,  of  55. ;  I  heard  after- 
wards that  he  was  saving  up  his  pocket-money  to  buy  a  bicycle.  Now,  there  was 
not  only  generosity  in  this,  but  there  was  very  considerable  self-sacrifico,  and  I  am 
sure  it  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  all  of  us  grown-up  people.  You  will  find  in  the  tea- 
room, not  only  the  model  of  the  Discovery,  by  which  you  can  study  that  form  of 
the  stern  mentioned  in  Captain  Scott's  despatch,  and  many  sketches  and  interesting 
photographs,  but  you  will  also  find  there  a  sub-cription  list,  by  which  those  who 
entertain  the  same  feelings  as  I  do — and  I  am  sure  there  must  be  maoy  here  who 
do — will  be  able  to  add  their  names  to  the  subscriptions  for  the  relief  ship. 
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By  DOUGLAS  W.  FRESHFIELD. 

The  Himalayan  explorations  on  which  I  propose  to  base  a  few  observa- 
tioDs  this  evening  were  made  in  the  autumn  of  1899 — two  years  ago. 
I  have  delayed  offering  any  aocount  of  them  to  this  Society  for  what 
has  seemed  to  me  a  sufficient  reason.  It  would  have  been  easy,  at  an 
earlier  date,  to  entertain  you  with  a  picturesque  toDr.  But  I  was 
desirous  not  to  talk  about  my  travels  to  an  audience  which  comprises 
at  least  a  proportion  of  geographers,  before  my  companion.  Prof.  Gar- 
wood, and  I  had  had  time  to  work  out  some  of  our  results,  and  in 
particular  to  prepare  a  map,  which,  in  contrast  to  its  predecessor,  the 
official  survey,  might,  if  incomplete  in  some  portions,  serve  at  least  to 
indicate  approximately  what  have  never  been  indicated  before — the 
gladal  features  of  the  Eangchenjunga  group. 

To  this  task  Mr.  Garwood  has  given  infinite  pains  and  patience. 
Using  as  a  basis  the  trigonometrical  determinations  of  the  positions  of 
the  great  peaks  made  in  the  course  of  the  Survey  of  India  or  of  local 
surveys,  he  has  filled  in  and  corrected  the  often  vague  or  incorrect  detail 
of  existing  maps  by  means  of  plane-table  and  other  observations  with  the 
aid  of  the  numerous  photographs  taken  by  Signer  Y.  Sella  and  himself. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  Alps ;  I 
have  visited  more  than  once  the  Apennines  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  have 
explored  much  of  the  Caucasus.  I  desired  to  see,  before  it  was  too 
late,  some  corner  of  the  greatest  mountain  system  in  the  Old  World, 
the  Himalaya. 

Let  me  begin  by  explaining  my  reason  for  selecting  Sikhim  in 
preference  to  the  Western  Himalaya,  where  Sir  Martin  Conway  went, 
and  Mr.  Mummery  disappeared.  For  a  traveller  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  a  mountain's  height  must  be  measured  from  its  visible 
base.  The  vale  of  the  Kungeet,  the  visible  base  of  Eangchenjunga  in 
the  Darjiling  view,  is  27,000  feet  below  its  summit.  The  vast  extent  of 
the  slope  embraced  in  a  single  prospect  gives  unique  sublimity  to  the 
landscape  as  a  whole ;  while  the  succession  of  belts  of  vegetation  piled  one 
upon  the  other  adds  exquisite  variety  to  the  foregrounds  through  which 
a  traveller  approaches  the  snows.  He  sees  at  one  glance  the  shadowy 
valleys  from  which  shining  mist-columns  rise  at  noon  against  a  lumin- 
ous sky,  the  forest  ridges,  stretching  fold  behind  fold  in  softly  undu- 
lating lines — dotted  by  the  white  specks  which  mark  the  situation  of 
Buddhist  monasteries — to  the  glacier-draped  pinnacles  and  precipices  of 
the  snowy  range.     He  passes  from  the  zone  of  tree-ferns,  bamboos, 


*  Bead  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  December  9,  1901.  The  map  illustrat- 
iDg  Mr.  Freshfield's  journey  ivill  bo  published  ^ith  an  explanatory  note  in  on  early 
number,  together  with  Prof.  Garwood's  address. 
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oraDge-groveSi  and  dal  forests,  through  an  endless  colonnade  of  tall- 
stemmed  msignolias,  oaks,  and  ohestnut  trees,  fringed  ^ith  delicate 
orchids  and  festooned  by  long  convolyulases,  to  the  region  of  gigantic 
pines,  junipers,  firs,  and*  larches.  Down  each  ravine  sparkles  a  brim- 
ming torrent,  making  the  ferns  and  flowers  nod  as  it  dashes  past  them. 
Superb  butterflies,  black  and  blue,  or  flashes  of  rainbow  colours  that 
turn  at  pleasure  into  exact  imitations  of  dead  leaves,  the  fairies  of  this 
lavish  transformation  scene  of  Nature,  sail  in  and  out  between  the  sun- 
light and  the  gloom.  The  mountaineer  pushes  on  by  a  track  half  buried 
between  the  red  twisted  stems  of  tree-rhododendrons,  hung  with  long 
waving  lichens,  until  he  emerges  at  last  on  open  sky  and  the  upper 
pastures — the  alps  of  the  Himalaya — fields  of  flowers :  of  gentians  and 
edelweiss  and  poppies,  which  blossom  beneath  the  shining  storehouses 
of  snow  that  encompass  the  ice-mailed  and  fluted  shoulders  of  the 
giants  of  the  range. 

If  there  are  mountains  in  the  world  which  combine  as  many  beauties 
as  the  Sikhim  Himalaya,  no  traveller  has  as  yet  discovered  and  described 
them  for  us. 

Every  journey  is  the  better  for  having  a  distinct  and  feasible  aim,  and 
I  made  mine  the  tour  of  Kangchenjunga  and  the  exploration  and  delinea- 
tion of  its  glaciers.  I  was  recently  asked,  and  that  in  a  literary  club, 
what  and  where  Kangchenjunga  is,  whether  it  is  a  mountain  or  an 
island  ?  I  would  not  venture  to  impute  similar  uncertainty  to  any  Fellow 
<)f  this  Society ;  but,  observing  that  there  are  strangers  present,  I  may 
perhaps  venture  briefly  to  remind  them  that  Kangchenjunga  is  a 
mountain,  that  it  is  28,15(5  feet  in  height — is  therefore  the  third  highest 
measured  mountain  on  the  face  of  the  globe — and  that  it  is  situated  some 
550  miles  nearly  due  north  of  Calcutta,  and  some  50  miles  north  of 
the  well-known  hill  station  Darjiling.  It  forms  the  culminating  point 
of  a  group  which  rises  on  the  confines  of  three  countries :  Tibet,  Nepal, 
and  Sikhim — very  misleadingly  called  Independent  Sikhim,  since  it 
forms  part  of  our  Indian  Empire.  If  you  ask  me  how  to  spell  the 
mountain's  name,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  a  ready  answer.  The 
Indian  Government — nay,  even  the  Survey  Department — has  shown 
no  consistency  in  the  matter.  I  try  to  follow  the  form  adopted  in  the 
latest  official  documents,  but  it  is  breathless  work ;  they  have  varied  in 
the  last  twelve  months,  and  are  still  inconsistent. 

The  Kangchenjunga  group  is  completely  cut  off  by  the  Khosi  valley 
on  the  west  from  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  and  by  the  Teesta  valley  on 
the  east  from  the  mountains  of  Bhotan.  In  this  respect  it  may  be 
compared  to  the  Bernese  Oberland  range,  which  is  isolated  by  the 
Ehone  and  the  Eeuss,  and,  like  the  Oberland  again,  the  Kangchenjunga 
group  forms  no  part  of  a  continental  watershed.  By  crossing  the  lofty 
snow-clad  spur  which  unites  it  to  the  Tibetan  highlands,  it  is  just  pos- 
sible to  get  round  the  mountain  without  trenching  on  any  territorj^ 
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officially  recognized  as  Tibetan,  though  the  present  political  situation  in 
Lhonak,  the  western  headwaters  of  the  Teesta,  is  yery  accurately  in- 
dicated in  the  following  note  in  the  official  Boadbook  of  Sikhim — we 
now  spell  Sikhim  mostly  with  an  A,  but  on  this  point  again  the  Indian 
(rOYemment  is  undecided — published  last  winter : — 

^'  The  whole  of  the  diBtrict  drained  by  the  Naku  Ghu  and  Langpo 
Chu  is  called  Lhonak,  meaning  '  the  black  south/  and  is  regarded  by 
the  Tibetans  as  their  own  property,  and  they  very  much  resent  the 
appearance  there  of  any  foreigner." 

The  Tibetans  have  been  allowed  to  establish  a  guard  and  a  wall 
across  the  valley  containing  the  eastern  sources  of  the  Teesta  at  Gia- 
gong  (a  desolate  spot  about  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc),  thus  holding 
the  southern  approach  to  the  Kongra  Lama  pass.  As  in  the  Alps 
round  Monte  Bosa,  the  northern  pastoral  race  has  occupied  the  pastures 
at  the  heads  of  the  southern  valleys.  It  may  reassure  alarmists  to  know 
that  here,  as  in  so  many  other  mountainous  regions,  it  is  not  the  passes 
but  the  gorges  that  form  the  main  obstacles  to  invaders. 

Politics,  however,  are  outside  our  sphere.  Nor  will  I,  geographers 
though  we  are,  spend  the  evening  in  deluging  you  with  orographical 
details.  For  I  am  no  believer  in  the  system  that  finds  favour  in 
certain  quarters — the  system  of  putting  the  information  properly  sup- 
plied on  a  map  into  an  interminable  series  of  sentences  stuffed  with 
bard  names,  and  calling  the  mixture,  Science. 

My  object,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  to  make  the  tour — the  high- 
level  tour — of  Kangchenjunga,  passing  as  near  the  great  mountain  as 
might  prove  to  be  possible.  This  had  never  been  accomplished  by 
Europeans.  In  the  map  attached  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  travels  in 
Nepal  and  Sikhim,  published  fifty  years  ago,  a  broad  gap  was  left  to  the 
north-west  of  Kangchenjunga.  Across  this  blank  space  was  printed  the 
following  stimulating  sentence : — 

"  This  country  is  said  to  present  a  very  elevated,  rugged  tract  of 
lofty  mountains,  sparingly  snowed,  uninhabitable  by  man  or  domestic 
animals." 

This  gap  had  been  somewhat  diminished  by  the  recent  wanderings 
of  Mr.  White,  the  Political  Agent  at  the  Court  of  Sikhim,  a  persevering 
but  too  reticent  explorer,  and  of  Major  O'Connor,  who,  in  1897  (as  the 
Boad-book  of  Sikhim  published  last  winter  informed  me  on  my  return 
from  India),  penetrated  Lhonak,  crossed  the  Chortenima  La,  a  pass 
at  the  head  of  it,  and  returned  through  Tibet  to  Giagong. 

On  two  separate  occasions,  however,  native  explorers — pundits  em- 
ployed by  the  Indian  Survey  to  go  where  Europeans  cannot — claim  to 
have  crossed  this  gap.  ^With  regard  to  the  first,  the  well-known 
Chandra  Das,  famous  for  his  adventurous  journey  to  Lhasa,  and  now  a 
resident  at  Darjiling,  I  permit  myself  to  entertain  some  doubt 
whether  the  pass  he  traversed  in  1879,  on  his  way  to  Tashilumpo, 
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was  identioal  with  the  Jonsong  La.  It  is  true  he  says  so  now,  but 
in  his  first  narrative  he  called  it  nothing  but  the  Chatang  La,  and  a 
pass  named  Chabok  La  is  shown  on  maps  some  distance  west  of  the 
Jonsong  La  (^La  means  '*  pass  ").  Chandra  Das's  sketch-map  is,  unfortu- 
nately, too  vague  to  be  intelligible.  Bat  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  late 
Colonel  Tanner,  of  the  Indian  Survey,  tells  us  that  the  Pandit's  observa- 
tions placed  his  pass  considerably  west  of  the  Jonsong  La.  Colonel 
Tanner  concludes  that  the  observations  were  at  fault;  but  it  is  at  least 
as  plausible  that  the  identification  of  Chandra  Das's  pass  with  the 
Jonsong  La  is  erroneous.  With  regard  to  the  second  pundit.  Rinsing, 
there  is  in  my  mind,  despite  his  odd  behaviour  when  with  us,  little,  if 
any,  doubt  that  he  crossed  our  pass.  This  was  a  most  remarkable  feat 
for  a  native,  even  for  a  Bhootia,  and  Rinsing  deserves  very  great  credit 
for  getting  his  party  over  with  the  loss  of  only  two  lives,  at  a  late  season 
of  the  year,  what  he  described,  probably  with  justice,  as  the  loftiest 
and  most  difiScult  pass  in  this  part  of  the  Himalaya.  In  adopting  here 
the  word  "  difficult,"  I  ought,  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  to  say  at 
once  that  I  use  it  in  the  popular  and  not  in  a  climbor*s  sense.  Some 
travellers  call  any  path  where  you  cannot  ride  diffioalt ;  in  the  Alpine 
Club  we  restrict  the  term  to  places  where  an  active  man  is  in  danger 
of  tumbling.  There  are  none  such  on  the  Jonsong  La,  though  there 
is  plenty  of  scrambling  over  rough  ground,  and  there  may  be  danger 
at  times  from  falling  stones  or  bad  weather.  Allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence of  scale  in  the  two  ranges,  the  Alpine  pass  to  which  it  may 
most  fairly  be  compared  is  the  well-known  Strableok,  between  Grindel- 
wald  and  the  Grimsel. 

It  is  to  this  journey  of  Rinsing,  to  which  I  called  attention  in  the 
Alpine  Journal  at  the  time,  that,  as  Colonel  Gore  tells  me,  Indian 
geographers  and  cartographers  have  been  indebted  for  such  know- 
ledge as  they  possess  of  the  north-western  slope  of  Eangchenjunga. 
The  information  Rinsing  brought  back  was  embodied  in  a  sketch- 
map,  a  copy  of  which  Colonel  Gore  has  kindly  sent  me.* 

As  far  as  the  general  trend  of  the  valleys  is  concerned.  Rinsing's 
work,  while  not  free  from  error,  is  in  the  main  fairly  satisfactory.  He 
did  not  carry  his  map,  nor  can  I  carry  my  commendation  much  further. 
Rinsing,  by  the  kind  order  of  his  superiors,  accompanied  us  into  what, 
in  a  memorial  he  presented  to  me  before  we  parted,  he  poetically 
described  as  "  the  jaws  of  Death."  I  had  therefore  full  opportunity 
of  observing  his  method.  Sitting  in  a  snug  tent  and  filling  in  sub- 
jective details  was  much  more  to  his  taste  than  scrambling  over  rough 
moraines  with  a  plane-table.  As  travellers,  as  observers  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  both  he  and  Chandra  Das  doubtless  deserve  our 


♦  This  and  the  other  oflBcial  sheets  are  in  the  R.G,S.*8  collection,  and  were 
exhibited  when  the  paper  was  read  before  the  Society. 
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esteem;  their  narratives  are  fall  of  local  information,  and  often  ex- 
tremely entertaining.  For  example,  nothing  can  be  more  graphic  than 
Ohandra  Das's  descriptions  of  how  he  suffered  from  the  rarity  of  the 
air,  how  he  was  carried  uphill  on  his  comrade's  back  with  his  eyes  shut, 
how  he  '*  embarked  on  a  slide,  met  with  slippery  ice,  and  consequently 
got  pains  on  the  back,  caused  by  friction."  But  it  would,' in  my  opinion, 
be  a  mistake  to  regard  them  as  scientific  cartographers  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  term. 

To  get  round  Eangchenjanga  was  not  the  only  object  I  set  before 
me.  I  hoped  also  to  obtain,  what  up  to  the  present  time  the  Indian 
Survey  has  been  too  fully  engaged  elsewhere  to  give  us,  some  accurate 
idea  of  the  glacial  features  of  the  group,  some  material  for  compar* 
ing  them  with  those  of  the  Alps  and  the  Caucasus.  I  hoped  to  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  number  and  length  of  the  main  ice-streams,  the 
amount  of  ground  covered  by  snow  and  ice,  and  any  peculiarities  which 
might  distinguish  the  glaciers  from  those  of  more  temperate  regions. 

I  am  now  in  a  position  to  give  a  fairly  complete  estimate  of  the 
glaciers  of  Kangchenjunga.  Four  glaciers  radiate  from  the  peak,  point- 
ing roughly  to  the  north-east,  south-east,  north-west,  and  south-west. 
These  are  the  Zemu  Glacier,  18  miles  long,  and  the  Talung  Glacier, 
both  draining  to  the  Teesta ;  the  Kangohen  Glacier,  15  miles  long,  and 
Yalung  Glacier,  both  draining  to  the  Arun  and  the  Eosi.  The  forked 
spurs  that  protrude  south  and  west  from  Kangchenjunga,  dominated 
respectively  by  Eabru  and  Jannu,  enclose  in  the  first  case  the  Aluk- 
thang  Glaciers,  united  not  long  ago  in  a  single  stream,  and  now 
divided  by  little  more  than  their  moraines,  and  the  southern  glaciers  of 
Kabru,  which  fall  into  a  separate  glen ;  in  the  second  case,  three  con- 
siderable ice-streams,  one  of  which  almost  meets  the  Eangchen  Glacier 
at  its  lower  extremity,  the  second  builds  across  the  valley,  out  of  the 
rockfalls  of  the  tremendous  cliffd  of  Jannu  which  encompass  its  source, 
a  remarkable  wall  of  moraine  stuff,  similar  to  those  of  the  Allalein,  or 
the  Brenva  in  the  Alps,  while  a  third  fills  a  glen,  the  stream  from  which 
joins  the  Eangchen  torrent  at  Ehunza. 

I  must  not  omit,  though  I  was  unable  personally  to  explore  them, 
the  minor  but  considerable  ice-streams  that  are  seen  from  Darjiling 
and  Gantok  to  flow  from  the  southern  slopes  of  Simvoo  and  Siniolchum 
or  those  surrounding  the  base  of  Narsing  and  Pundim,  which,  in  default 
of  any  particulars  from  Mr.  White,  have  been  laid  down  from  our 
sketches  and  photographs  with  a  certain  vagueness. 

The  ice  at  the  base  of  the  Zemu  and  Alukthang  Glaciers  descends  to 
13,000  feet;  this  is  about  its  lowest  level  in  Sikhim.  Taking  into 
account  secondary  glaciers,  the  amount  of  square  miles  covered  by  snow 
and  ice  In  the  group,  accepting  the  24,340  peak  close  to  the  Jonsong 
La  as  its  northern  limit,  may  be  reckoned  roughly  at  180  square  miles. 

Next  a  few  words  as  to  the  most  notable  peculiarities  of  Sikhim 
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glaciers.  To  begin  at  the  top,  at  their  sonroes.  We  ascertained  by 
means  of  glasses  that  the  transformation  of  snow  into  something  like 
glaoier  ice  takes  place  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  final  ridge  of 
Kangohenjnnga.  Niv^  is  found  there,  as  in  similar  positions  on  the 
Jnngfrau  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  In  these  conditions  it  may  appear  strange 
that  we  saw  or  heard  so  few  avalanches.  Probably  they  mostly  fall  in 
the  heats  of  summer. 

In  the  upper  icefalls  the  ice  is  apt  to  assume  strange  forms.  I  may 
best  describe  them  by  comparing  them  to  the  earth  pillars  found  in 
certain  friable  soils :  the  glacier  is  conTerted,  not  into  Alpine  seracs — 
towers  and  ridges  severed  from  one  another  by  profound  clefts — ^but  into 
clusters  of  ice-oones,  repeating  the  same  form  monotonously.  The 
main  glacier  is  apt  to  be  terribly  uneven,  a  confused  labyrinth  of  huge 
mounds,  stony  ridges,  and  hollows  filled  with  yellow  pools,  but  it  is 
seldom  much  crevassed.  We  never  had  occasion  for  a  rope.  Progress  is 
constantly  delayed,  but  seldom  stopped.  Owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
range,  the  amount  of  rock  surface  exposed,  and  the  rapid  disintegration 
caused  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  trunk  ice-streams  are  buried 
and  hidden  under  piles  of  rubbish.  Materials  enough  to  build  a  city 
are  brought  down  by  the  gigantic  sledge  which  Nature  employs  in  her 
mountain  architecture.  The  torrents  that  flow  from  these  vast  glaciers 
are  not,  however,  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

The  features  just  enumerated  may,  I  doubt  not,  find  an  explana- 
tion in  the  local  climate.  Intense  cold  follows  on  great  sun-heat;  an 
enormous  deposition  of  moisture,  whether  in  rain  or  snow,  takes  place 
during  many  months  of  the  year.  Ice  under  such  conditions  becomes 
more  plastic  or  viscous,  or  whatever  term  the  glacialist  of  to-day  may 
prefer,  it  cracks  less  and  is  more  malleable,  it  loses  more  by  evaporation. 
The  sun,  except  in  winter,  as  we  learnt  to  our  cost,  soon  spoils  the 
night's  crust  that  helps  the  traveller  on  Alpine  snowfields.  Books, 
again,  are  quickly  split  by  alternate  heat  and  frost,  and  the  granite 
clifiiB  send  down  ceaselessly  their  tribute  to  the  ice-sledge  as  it  glides 
beneath  them.  With  regard  to  traces  of  an  ancient  extension  of  the  ice, 
it  must  be  obvious  to  any  trained  eye  that  it  has  been  in  recent  geo- 
logical times  a  good  deal  lower  than  it  is  now.  Glacial  action  may  be 
traced  for  two  or  three  miles  below  the  present  end  of  the  Zemu  Glacier. 
Vegetation  and  denudation  make  it  difficult  to  trace  it  further,  but  I 
suspect  in  some  remote  age  the  ice  reached  Lachen.  Throughout  Lhonak 
the  surface  of  the  earth  shows  signs  of  glacial  shrinkage.  Lhonak  is 
a  region  where  the  conservative  action  of  ice  is  admirably  illustrated 
in  the  comparatively  shallow  valleys  and  smooth  hillsides.* 


♦  I  may  refer  to  my  paper  ou  **  The  Conservative  Action  of  Ice  "  in  the  Oeographieal 
ProceedingSf  vol.  x.  p.  799.  I  do  so  with  more  confidence  since  several  eminent  geolo- 
gists, among  them  Prof.  Garwood,  have  expressed  their  general  agreement  with  my 
argument. 
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As  you  are  probably  aware,  a  European  Assooiation  has  been  formed, 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  member  for  Great  Britain,  to 
carry  on  the  work  initiated  by  the  Alpine  Club  of  obtaining  measure- 
ments, from  all  parts  of  the  world,  of  glacial  oscillations,  which  are  not 
without  considerable  importance  as  indications  of  climatic  variations. 
I  have  reason  to  hope  that  oar  reeords  may  be  extended  to  India;  but 
there  is  difficulty  in  finding  ice-streams  near  enough  to  permanent 
stations  to  be  systematically  visited,  and  there  have  been  in  the  past 
artificial  difficulties  arising  from  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  depart- 
mental system  at  Calcutta,  difficulties  which  I  think  may  be  overcome 
by  the  good-will  of  the  present  Viceroy,  Lord  Gurzon,  towards  all 
reasonable  scientific  proposals. 

I  may  be  expected  to  add  something  to  the  discussion  on  moun- 
tain sickness  that  continues,  without  much  sensible  advance,  to  fill 
pages  and  even  volumes  in  mountaineering  literature.  I  could 
easily  occupy  with  it  the  rest  of  the  evening.  For  quot  homines,  tot 
senientise.  Ko  two  persons  feel  mountain  sickness  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  though  mountain  sickness,  like  sea  sickness,  is  a  painful  reality 
to  the  majority  of  mankind.  My  party  were  affected  most  unequally ; 
Mr.  Dover,  the  Eoad  Inspector,  never  appreciably  suffered — he  even 
gained  weight  on  our  tour;  Mr.  Garwood  was  for  forty-eight  hours 
practically  incapacitated,  though  sunbeat  on  new  snow  had  probably 
much  to  do  with  his  symptoms.  Most  of  us,  Englishmen  and  natives, 
felt,  in  various  degrees,  our  powers  diminished  ;  we  experienced  an  in- 
disposition to  exertion,  bodily  or  mental — what  Stevenson,  writing  of 
the  climate  of  Davos,  calls  "  an  underlying  languor  of  the  body  " — a 
slackening  of  pace  and  increased  breathlessness  in  going  uphill.  We 
suffered  most  on  first  reaching  an  elevation  of  15,000  to  16,000  feet; 
there  was  no  increase  in  our  symptoms  on  rising  over  20,000  feet.  Some 
of  our  men,  particularly  the  Ghoorkhas,  walked  steadily  at  that  height. 
I  was  myself  never  so  uncomfortable  as  I  once  was  on  Mont  Blanc. 
It  used  to  be  said  no  one  could  climb  the  last  slopes  of  Mont  Blanc 
without  frequent  halts.  The  last  time  I  climbed  the  mountain,  I  walked 
straight  up  the  last  1500  feet  from  the  Yallot  hut.  In  the  Himalaya 
I  was  able  to  walk,  at  the  end  of  our  tour,  from  13,000  to  16,000  feet 
without  a  halt.  We  and  our  Alpine  guide  were  sometimes  quite  ex- 
hausted by  the  struggle  in  soft  snow ;  but  soft  snow  is  killing  anywhere. 
I  have  seen  Melchior  Anderegg,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Alpine  guides, 
dead-beat  for  the  moment,  at  a  height  of  6000  feet,  by  tracking  a  path 
over  the  Great  Scheideck  in  winter.  I  am  ready  to  commit  myself  to 
an  opinion.  Training  and  habit  and  attention  to  diet  will  not  do  away 
with  mountain  sickness,  but  they  will  go  on  reducing  its  area  and  its 
virulence.  We  have  practically  driven  the  enemy  up  8000  feet  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  Our  successors  will,  I  believe,  drive  it  up  the  remain- 
ing 5000  feet  in  the  next  fifty.    Kangchenjunga  and  its  still  loftier 
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Nepalese  neighbour  will  one  day  have  a  flag  on  their  summitA.  This 
is  my  prophecy.     Let  who  will  contradict  it.     Time  will  show. 

I  turn  next  to  cartography,  to  the  maps  that  include  the  Kangchen- 
junga  group.  Sir  J.  Hooker's,  the  first,  is  based  to  a  large  extent  on 
his  own  observations.  It  is  in  the  main  a  route-map — an  admirable 
route-map  indicating  the  local  topography  of  the  parts  he  visited  with 
approximate  accuracy,  but,  unforttmately,  on  a  very  small  scale.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  glacial  features  of  the  Kangchen- 
junga  group,  which  he  did  not  closely  explore.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
peaks  had  not  at  that  time  found  their  true  positions. 

Next  comes  what  I  may  call  the  mother-map — the  official  transfrontier 
survey,  long  labelled  "  Confidential,"  on  a  scale  of  2  miles  to  the  inch. 
On  this  the  great  peaks  have  been  placed  from  distant  trigonometrical 
observations ;  while  a  number  of  the  minor  summits  north  of  Rang- 
chen junga  appear  to  have  been  located  and  measured  by  the  late  Captain 
Harman  and  Mr.  Eobert,  who  established  stations  above  the  lower  part 
of  the  Lhonak  valley.  In  the  portions  of  Sikhim  not  penetrated  by  the 
survey  party,  minor  spurs  and  features  are  indicated  with  much  but 
often  purely  conventional  detail.*  The  valleys  west  of  the  Kang  La 
are  entirely  misrepresented  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Kobert  (a  copy  of 
whose  sketch  I  have  before  me).  He  brings  the  Yalung  valley  up 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Eang  La  I  Hooker's  little  map  is  £bu:  nearer 
nature  here.  The  rest  of  the  Nepalese  slope  is  left  blank.  The  sole 
hint  of  glaciers  is  contained  in  the  word  '*  moraine  "  printed  across  the 
valley  filled  by  the  lower  part  of  the  Zemu  Glacier. 

I  desire  to  guard  myself  at  the  outset  against  any  suggestion  that 
in  this  plain  statement  of  facts  I  am  attacking  the  Indian  Survey.  To 
do  so  would  bo  a  poor  return  on  my  part  for  the  aid  and  courtesy  I  have 
received  from  its  present  head.  Colonel  Gore.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think 
the  facts  cited  are  in  any  way  a  discredit  to  his  predecessors.  How- 
ever interesting  to  the  physical  geographer,  glaciers  have  no,  or  at 
most  a  veiy  indirect,  political,  administrative,  or  commercial  import- 
ance, and,  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  they  were  ignored  in 
most  European  surveys.  The  Indian  Survey  has  had  its  hands  con- 
stantly full  of  work  urgently  needed  by  the  Government,  which  had  to 
be  done  first.  Nevertheless  it  has  sent  surveying  parties  into  the 
mountains  of  Eumaon  and  the  Earakoram.  The  glaciers  of  Sikhim 
have  so  far  had  to  wait.  Its  tea  gardens  had  a  prior  claim.  Eecently, 
however,  there  have  been  attempts  to  indicate  the  glaciers  round 
Kangchenjunga  on  the  new  editions  of  official  maps. 

If  you  look  at  these  photographs  of  recent  reproductions  and  re- 
ductions of  the  Transfrontier  Map,  you  will  see  that  the  surveyors  have 


*  Sir  T.  Holdich  has  informed  me  that  the  cartographers  were  authorized  to 
supply  conventional  detail  where  no  authentic  detail  was  forthcoming. 
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been  making  some  endeavour  to  introduce  snow  and  ice.  You  may 
notice  a  few  worms  crawling  about  the  heads  of  valleys.  These  repre- 
sent glaciers,  to  which  they  bear  the  same  relation  that  the  caterpillars 
of  our  school  maps  du  to  mountain  ranges.  They  do  not  exhibit  the 
sources  of  the  ice-streams  or  their  connection  with  the  nevh,  and  they 
stop  short  miles  above  the  snouts  of  the  existing  glaciers.  This  apparent 
want  of  method  is,  however,  I  think,  not  without  a  purpose.  The 
ordinaiy  conception  of  a  glacier,  in  the  mind  of  the  oriental  cartographer, 
seems  to  be  hare  ice.  The  nive  reservoirs  that  feed  the  stream  and  the 
moraine-cloaked  tongue  that  descends  into  the  valley  are  ignored.  It 
is  obvious  that  such  representations  can  be  of  little  value  to  the 
physical  geographer.* 

It  has  been  from  time  to  time  the  privilege  of  mountaineers,  such  as 
our  late  colleague  on  the  Council,  Mr.  John  Ball,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Mathews, 
in  the  Piedmontese  Alps,  Mr.  Adams  Beilly  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  and 
more  recent  travellers  in  the  Caucasus,  to  criticize  and  make  suggestions, 
or  to  famish  material,  which  have  led  to  marked  improvements  in  the 
Qovemment  Surveys  of  the  oountries  concerned.  I  should  fail  in  my 
duty,  did  I  not  endeavour  humbly  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  earlier 
mountaineers,  by  suggesting  by  precept,  and,  as  far  as  my  means  allow, 
by  example,  the  principle  on  which  a  glacier  map  of  Sikhim,  which  will 
be  of  value  to  the  physical  geographer,  may  be  constructed.  I  therefore 
venture  to  offer,  by  no  means  as  a  perfect  or  a  final  map  (a  complex 
glacial  labyrinth  like  that  of  Eangchonjunga  is  not  mapped  in  a  month), 
but  as,  at  least,  a  specimen  of  the  right  method  to  delineate  glaciers, 


*  The  offiotal  publioatloDS  and  manusoripts  I  have  had  before  me  are  the  Trans- 
frontier map  (2  miles  to  inchX  1885 ;  a  revision  (4  miles  to  inch),  1889 ;  North-eastern 
Transfrontier  map  (8  miles  to  inch),  1889 ;  Skeleton  map  of  8ikhim  (4  miles  to  inch), 
three  editions,  1892, 1894, 1900 ;  Colonel  Tanner*s  map  of  Sikhim,  1866 ;  manusoript 
sketches  of  Rinsing,  1881-85  (Nepalese  slope  of  Eangchenjunga),  and  Robert,  1881-83 
(district  round  Kang  La).  The  heights  given  on  these  maps  appear  to  bo  divisible 
into  three  classes — 

1.  Peaks  included  in  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  the  heights 
assigned  to  which  have  never  varied. 

2.  Lesser  summits,  particularly  those  in  the  chain  north  of  Eangchenjunga,  trigo- 
nometrically  measured  by  the  Sikhim  Snrfey  party.  Many  of  these  altitudes  ha?e 
been  revised,  some  increased,  others  diminished,  not,  Colonel  Gore  informs  me,  as  the 
result  of  fresh  observations,  but  after  a  recalculation  in  the  office. 

8.  Misoellaneous  heights  of  passes  and  places,  probably  derived  from  various 
sources,  pundits'  or  travellers'  notes.  I  give  examples  of  Eome  of  the  more  notable 
viariati<ms:  Yumptso  La;  Transfrontier  map,  17,040;  Skeleton  map,  15,800.  Tang- 
cbnngLa;  Revised  Transfrontier,  17,100;  Skeleton  map,  1896,  17,840;  1900,  17,340 
(misprint  ?).  T^^  La ;  Revised  Transfrontier,  17,430 ;  Skeleton,  1892  and  1894, 17,810 ; 
ditto,  1900, 16,575.  Tobli ;  Skeleton,  1892, 15,600  ;  ditto,  1900, 14,500.  And  last  our 
JonsongLa;  Sikhim  Gazettor,  1894,  22,300;  Revised  Transfrontier,  22,000 ;  Skeleton 
map,  1S9I,  22,000;  CJolonel  Tanner,  1886, 19,000  to  20,000;  Rinsing,  21,500..  In  Mr. 
<9arwood's  map  I  have  inserted  the  official  triangulations  in  thick  type,  Mr.  Garwood's 
heights  in  thin  sloping  type,  and  a  few  heights  from  miscellaneous  sources  in  brackets. 
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Mr.  Garwood's  map.  I  believe  it  attains  to  very  fair  accuracy  of  detail 
in  the  glacier  basins,  which  we  ourselves  explored  in  fine  weather. 
Elsewhere  it  at  least  indicates  approximately  the  extent  of  the  ground 
covered  by  snow  and  ice.  According  to  my  experience,  the  best  spur  to 
farther  action  is  to  give  people  something  to  criticize.  This,  at  any 
rate,  we  have  done. 

Descending  below  the  snow-level  and  leaving  the  glaciers,  I  have 
still  one  or  two  serious,  or  scientific,  matters  to  which  I  ought  to  invite 
my  readers*  attention. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  situation  of  Darjiling  is 
very  far  from  the  best  possible  for  a  health  resort  in  this  region.  It 
Mras  chosen  partly  at  least  for  political  reasons.  It  stands  on  the 
screen  of  foothills — it  is  true,  on  the  north  or  less  exposed  side  of  it, 
having  therefore  a  smaller  rainfall  than  Kursiong,  on  the  Eouth  side, 
but  still  on  the  screen  that  receives  the  first  fury  of  the  rainstorms 
that  sweep  up  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  This  exceptional  exposure 
was  demonstrated  forcibly  in  the  great  storm  (of  which  more  here- 
after) of  September,  1899.  The  injury  done  round  Darjiling  itself 
was  in  part  caused  by  the  reckless  clearing  of  forest,  and  consequent 
exposure  of  soft  slopes  at  high  angles,  caused  by  the  spread  of  tea 
plantations.  But  it  was  the  streams  fed  by  the  outer  foothills,  rather 
than  those  from  the  interior  ranges,  that  swept  away  their  bridges 
and  destroyed  villages.  The  observant  visitor  will  hardly  fail  to 
notice  in  the  character  of  the  forests  a  proof  that  the  worst  of  the  rains 
strike  the  foothills  and  surge  up  the  great  gap  of  the  Teesta.  Farther 
west,  towards  and  beyond  the  Nepalese  frontier,  the  vegetation  is  less 
rampant ;  the  valleys  at  the  western  base  of  Eangohenjunga  are  dry 
and  open  compared  to  the  glens  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Teesta.  The 
Yale  of  Eambachen  is  not  more  densely  wooded  than  that  of  Lauter- 
brunnen,  while  the  Zemu  forests  are  almost  impenetrable. 

An  ideal  summer  sanatorium  would  probably  be  found  in  the 
Ohumbi  valley,  which,  for  reasons  best  known  to  politicians,  we  did  not 
annex  fifteen  years  ago  when  we  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  as  a 
penalty  for  the  Tibetan  invasion  of  Sikhim.  But,  short  of  this,  there 
are  spots — Lachen,  for  instance,  or  the  downs  at  the  head  of  the  Sing- 
alila  ridge — where  come  kind  of  health  station,  which  would  bear  to 
Darjiling — in  climate,  at  least — the  relation  the  Engadine  bears  to  Monte 
Generoso,  may  in  the  future  be  established.  Difficulty  of  transport 
will  be  alleged,  but,  looking  to  the  development  in  the  last  ten  jears 
of  mountain  railways,  these  difficulties,  though  actual,  will  not,  I  believe, 
prove  permanent  ones.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  for  the  future,  per- 
haps not  a  very  near  future.  For  the  present,  one  of  the  great  wants.oC 
Independent  Sikhim  is  horse-roads.  In  past  years  pains  and  money  have 
been  expended  on  patching  up  the  fantastically  circuitous  and  precipitous 
native  tracks  which  might,  I  believe,  more  wisely  have  been  used  in 
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oonstruoting  one  or  two  tmnk  borse-roads,  on  lines  laid  down  by  experts. 
I  understand  the  authorization  of  the  Govemment  has  been  given  to 
steps  in  this  direction,  and  that  some  steps  have  already  been  taken. 
My  oompanion  in  Sikhim — ^Mr.  Dover,  now  the  Bead  Inspector — writes 
to  me  of  bridges  built,  bungalows  erected  or  restored,  Lacben  and 
Lachung — the  villages  in  the  Teesta  valley  that  correspond  to  Saas  and 
Zermatt — opened  to  travellers.  The  Indian  Government  already  pub- 
lishes a  list  of  tours  and  resting-places ;  it  has  taken,  therefore,  the  initial 
steps  towards  creating  a  mountain  playground  for  Calcutta.  A  few  more 
efforts  in  the  same  direction,  and  these  comparatively  slight  efforts, 
might  produce  great  results.  Some  8  miles  of  new  path  and  a  couple 
of  bridges  would  link  Pamionchi  to  Jongri  and  the  southern  glaciers 
of  Kangohenjunga,  and  enable  a  horse-party  to  go  up  this  way  and 
return  by  the  Singalila  ridge.  Some  10  miles  of  cutting  through  the 
forest  would  open  the  Zemu  Glacier ;  a  stone  bungalow  on  the  plan  of 
an  Alpine  '*  Clubhut "  might  easily  be  built  at  the  Green  Lake  at  the 
north-eastern  base  of  Eangchenjunga,  at  a  height  of  16,000  feet.  The 
tour  of  Eangchenjunga  must,  however,  I  fear,  for  years  to  come  be  a 
serious  matter,  apart  from  political  difficulties,  since  it  means  coolies,  and 
coolies  are — well,  they  represent  time  and  money.  We  can  hardly 
ask  the  Indian  Government  to  imitate  the  Canadian,  and  bring  out 
Alpine  guides  to  aid  explorers.  A  climbing  party  with  such  aid  might, 
I  think,  make  the  tour  of  Eangchenjunga  in  a  fortnight  from  Jongri,  or 
even  shorter  time,  could  Ihey  force  the  19,300  feet  gap  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  mountain.  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  ascent  of  Eangchen- 
junga. That  is  an  esoteric  matter  I  reserve  for  the  Alpine  Club.  Nor 
need  I  attempt  to  add  anything  on  the  Flora;  we  have  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker's  volumes.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  strange  imitative  forms 
of  the  butterflies.  Mr.  Garwood,  regardless  of  leech-bites,  made  a  large 
collection  of  butterflies  and  beetles ;  and  Signer  E.  Sella  brought  home 
Alpine  plants,  ^hich  he  is  endeavouring  to  naturalize  at  his  home  in 
Piedmont. 

I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer  with  general  reflections,  bnt 
attempt  to  give  you  a  summary  of  our  journey. 

My  party  was  composed  as  follows :  Mr.  Garwood  and  myself.  Signer 
Vittorio  Sella,  the  well-known  mountain  photographer,  and  his  brother. 
An  Alpine  guide,  A.  Maquignaz  of  Yal  Tournanche,  also  came  out  with 
us  from  Europe.  The  great  snowstorm  prevented  us  from  making  fall 
use  of  his  climbing  powers.  To  this  party  were  further  added,  by  the 
kind  consent  of  the  Indian  authorities,  Mr.  Dover,  now  Eoad  Inspector  in 
Sikhim,  whose  services  were  invaluable;  and  Bin  sing,  the  native  surveyor, 
I  have  already  mentioned,  who  made  himself  very  useful  in  many  ways 
throughout  the  journey. 

Our  camp-foUowers  consisted  of  a  horde  of  coolies,  who  diminished 
by  dismissal  or  desertion  from  about  e^'ghty  lat  starting  to  thirty  or 
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forty  at  the  end.  I  hope  this  statement  will  not  make  yon  think  we 
campaigned  with  heavy  stoves  and  pianofortes.  Our  tents  were  7  feet 
Bqnare»  and  of  the  lightest  possible  make;  our  cooking-stoves  would 
each  have  gone  inside  a  silk  hat.  As  it  proved,  we  had  only  just  enough 
provisions  to  carry  us  through  the  wilderness.  A  Sikhim  coolie's  load 
is  half  composed  of  his  own  rations  of  rice,  hence  the  necessity  of  num- 
bers. We  had  also  an  escort  of  half  a  dozen  Sikhim  military  ]X)lice 
with  guns  and  bayonets,  who  looked  after  the  coolies,  and  would  have 
protected  us  from  any  of  the  Tibetan  robbers  who  are  said  to  infest  the 
no-man's-land  of  Lhonak. 

After  consultation  with  the  few  authorities  on  the  matter,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  my  first  business  was  to  get  our  party  to  a 
spot  reached  by  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Hofmanu,  the  Calcutta  photographer, 
near  the  head  of  the  great  Zemu  Qlacier,  east  of  Eangchenjunga.  Maps 
show  a  gap  of  21,000  feet  in  the  range  beyond,  the  chain  dividing 
Sikhim  and  Nepal,  only  4  miles  north  of  the  peak  of  Eangchenjunga. 
Should  this  gap  prove  practicable  for  coolies,  it  would  save  us  the  cir- 
cuitous march  to  the  north,  necessary  in  order  to  reach  Hinsing's  Jonsong 
La,  which  is  marked  on  maps,  whether  on  his  authority  or  Captain 
Harman's  I  know  not,  alternately  as  21,500  or  22,000  feet. 

Leaving  the  new  Teesta  valley  horse- track  at  Lachen  (8800  feet),  a 
village  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  Tibetan  in  type  and  manners,  wo 
hacked  our  way,  by  the  aid  of  our  Ghoorkha  pioneers,  through  the  rhodo- 
dendron forests  of  the  glen  that  checked  Sir  J.  Hooker,  and  in  five  days — 
after  the  track  had  been  opened  it  proved  a  two  days'  walk  for  u 
messenger — we  reached  a  wild  goats'  pasture  and  a  small  green  tarn  at 
a  height  of  over  15,000  feet,  some  10  miles  above  the  foot  of  the  glacier 
and  within  four  hours'  walk  of  the  extreme  source  of  the  ice  under  the 
gigantic  cliffs  of  Eangchenjunga.  There  we  established  a  light  camp, 
leaving  our  heavier  tent  and  the  bulk  of  c^ir  followers  some  miles  lower 
down. 

Next  day,  full  of  hope,  and  in  apparently  improving  weather,  I  set 
out  with  our  Alpine  guide  to  reconnoitre.  We  found  our  way  over  rough 
ice  and  rugged  but  flowery  hillsides  to  the  very  base  of  the  Eangchen- 
junga precipices.  I  was  within  at  most,  I  think,  three  hours'  ettsy  walk 
of  the  19,300- feet  gap  (it  might  properly  be  called  the  Zemu  gap), 
which,  however  formidable  from  the  south,  is  perfectly  easy  of  access 
from  this  side.  I  resolved  to  move  our  camp  up  to  the  last  terra  firma 
where  there  was  enough  juniper  for  a  night  or  two's  fires.  Thence 
we  could,  I  believe,  in  the  existing  conditions,  easily  have  climbed 
Simvoo,  officially  known  as  Siimvovonchim  (22,300  feet),  and  got  a  full 
view  of  the  east  side  of  our  proposed  pass  to  Nepal,  the  crest  of  which 
we  had  already  seen  in  profile  against  the  sky  from  the  lower  glacier. 
It  lies  at  the  head  of  a  large  tributary  glacier  flowing  from  the  west- 
north-west,  which  we  had  crossed  half  an  hour  above  our  camp.   Vhomme 
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propose;  the  demons  of  KangcheDJuDga  disposed.  The  sky,  which  had 
been  deep  blue,  turned  pale,  then  grey,  then  almost  yellow;  thin, 
ngly  vapours  gathered  upon  the  great  crest.  The  sun  grew  sickly, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  lurid  ring,  coloured  from  time  to  time  by 
strange  iridescences.  The  air  was  perfectly  still  and  very  close  and 
warm.  Becogniziug  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  usual  signs  of  bad 
weather,  we  hastened  to  return  to  camp.  When  halfway  we  saw  dark 
mists  racing  up  the  valley,  and  were  met  by  a  keen  blast.  We  raced 
too,  and  got  off  the  moraine  as  the  first  flakes  of  snow  fell.  In  a  few 
moments  the  storm  was  on  us,  everything  was  blotted  out,  and  we 
were  guided  into  camp  by  the  shouts  of  our  Darjiling  Sirdar,  who 
had  hurried  out  in  search  of  us.  I  tumbled  into  my  tent  and  panted 
speechlessly  for  some  minutes.  I  had  forgotten  that  it  is  inexpedient 
to  run  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  even  downhill,  when  at  the  level  of  the 
top  of  Mont  Blanc. 

The  history  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours  was  a  blank — a  white 
page  in  our  diaries.  The  snow  fell  heavily  all  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday.  In  the  evening  some  coolies  came  up  from  our  lower  camp 
and  told  us  that  four  men  we  had  sent  down  the  evening  before  had 
not  turned  up,  and  must  be  lost.  The  Sellas  proposed  that  a  relief 
j)arty  should  set  out  at  once  in  the  darkness.  I  discouraged  such 
action,  feeling  convinced  that  the  men,  following  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  had  taken  shelter  under  rocks.     I  proved  to  be  right. 

At  dawn  on  Monday  it  was,  after  forty-two  hours*  fall,  snowing  aa 
hard  as  ever.  We  measured  exactly  a  metre  (3  feet  3  inches)  round 
our  camp  where  it  had  not  drifted.  The  snow  had  to  be  cleared  off  our 
tent-roofs  every  half-hour  to  prevent  a  collapse.  There  seemed  no 
reason  why  the  storm  should  stop,  and  every  reason  that  we  should  go. 
One  of  the  smaller  tents  was  completely  buried,  and  the  few  coolies 
with  us  were  naturally  frightened  and  impatient.  Even  our  Alpine 
guide  began  to  babble  of  avalanches. 

We  shall  none  of  us  forget  that  walk  to  the  base  camp.  We  started 
in  a  dense  fog.  At  first  the  snow  was  so  deep  that  it  seemed  hardly 
possible  to  move  more  than  a  few  yards.  Unladen  men  went  ahead  to 
lieat  a  track;  we  and  the  light  luggage  followed.  The  work  was^ 
very  laborious,  and  our  progress  of  the  slowest.  Sending  constantly 
a  fresh  man  to  the  front,  we  floundered  along,  sinking  deeply 
at  every  step,  and  glad  when  we  did  not  tumble  up  to  our  waists 
in  some  hidden  pitfall.  Of  a  sudden  the  veil  was  rent  before  our 
eyes,  and,  incredibly  vast  and  strangely  transfigured,  white  and 
shining  from  base  to  summit,  the  giants  of  the  Himalaya  looked  down 
on  the  train  of  miserable  ants  crawling  about  their  feet.  The  hot  glare 
reflected  from  the  snow  and  enhanced  by  the  shining  particles  of  mist 
was  terrific ;  our  faces  were  scorched,  and  my  lips  so  badly  blistered 
that,  as  they  were  subsequently  touched  by  frost,  it  was  six  weeks 
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before  I  could  eat  a  meal  in  comfort.     This  was  a  unique  experience. 
We  never  suffered  again  from  heat  or  sunburn  during  our  tour. 

It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  we  learnt  that  this  calamitous 
storm,  which  changed  the  character  if  it  failed  to  defeat  the  main 
purpose  of  our  journey,  was  no  ordinary  incident  of  Himalayan  travel, 
but  the  phenomenal  outburst  whioh,  by  the  havoc  it  wrought  in  and 
about  Darjiling,  acquired  a  world-wide  notoriety.  Nor,  happily,  were 
we  aware  that  some  newsmonger  at  Darjiling  had  excited  our  friends 
in  England,  by  reporting  by  telegram  that  there  was  every  raason  to 
believe  that  we  were  buried  under  avalanches  which  from  a  distance 
of  40  miles  he  had  watched  falling  on  the  southern  face  of  Kangchen- 
junga,  the  opposite  face  to  that  on  which  we  were  !  The  modern  news- 
sheet,  which  makes  ''the  moving  accident  its  trade,"  is  a  pest  to 
travellers,  except,  perhaps,  those  who  travel  to  be  boomed. 

Next  morning  we  woke  to  <'  set  fair."  The  world  was  all  white ; 
the  smoke  of  our  camp-fires  alone  sullied  the  blue  heavens.  The  fine 
weather  which,  with  one  break  of  forty-eight  hours,  was  to  last  for  the 
remainder  of  our  journey  had  set  in. 

But  the  conditions  were  altogether  changed.  The  Easy  had  become 
Difficult ;  the  snow-level  had  been  lowered  4000  feet.  We  had  hoped 
to  make  some  high  ascent,  to  force  a  pass  into  Nepal  from  the  head  of 
the  Zemu  Glacier.  All  such  projects  had  now  to  be  abandoned ;  to  get 
i*ound  Kangchenjunga  somehow  was  all  we  could  hope,  or  reasonably 
attempt.  Our  plan  had  to  be  modified  to  suit  the  altered  conditions — 
to  speak  more  exactly,  the  lowered  snow-level — which  we  were  hence- 
forth to  find  at  14,000  to  15,000,  instead  of  18,000  to  19,000  feet.  My 
companions  spent  two  days  in  plane-tabling  and  photographing  on  the 
Zemu  Glacier.  We  gazed  with  ceaseless  delight  on  the  peak  imme- 
diately opposite  our  camp — Siniolchum,  22,750  feet — the  most  beautiful 
snow  mountain  I  have  ever  seen,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  Its  icy  sides  are  exquisitely  fluted  by  avalanches;  the  snow 
upon  its  edges  is  blown  up  into  fantastic  fringes,  so  thin  as  to  be 
transparent  to  the  Indian  sunshine. 

Siniolchum  stands  with  reference  to  Kangchenjunga  and  the  Zemu 
Glacier  much  as  the  Aletschhom  does  to  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Aletsch 
Glacier,  that  is,  on  the  flank  of  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier,  while  Kang- 
.  ohenjunga  rises  above  its  head.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  storm  we 
,  started  to  cross  two  passes,  the  Tbangchung  La  and  the  The  La,  over 
which  runs  a  native  yak-track,  used  for  the  transport  of  timber  and  salt 
between  Tibet  and  Sikhim.  In  an  ordinary  year  these  passes  are  as 
easy  and  not  more  laborious  than  the  Wengem  Alp  and  Great  Scheideck 
ixi  summer.  They  now  exactly  resembled  those  passes  as  I  once  found 
them  in  January — that  is,  they  were  snow-grinds.  The  loose  snow  on 
the  descent  was  very  trying  to  the  coolies,  who  made  many  involuntary 
glissades.   Preferring  to  black  their  faces,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Lepchas, 
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to  improvise  veils  with  their  long  locks,  rather  than  to  nse  the  spectacles 
with  which  I  had  provided  them,  they  suffered  also  from  snow-blindness. 

In  three  days  we  reached  the  lower  end  of  Lhonak,  and  in  two  more 
its  head.  This  district,  though  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  watershed — in 
fact,  feeding  the  main  source  of  the  Teesta — displays  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  Tibetan  landscape.  The  shapes  of  the  hills  and  the  fore- 
ground are  those  of  an  ice-modelled  region,  like  the  duller  parts  of  the 
Highlands.  The  21,000  to  24,000  feet  peaks  which  overlook  the  valley 
are  on  much  the  same  scale  as  those  of  the  Upper  Engadine ;  they  rise 
from  5000  to  7000  feet  above  their  bases.  Huge  moraines  mark  the 
former  extent  and  limits  of  vanished  or  diminished  glaciers.  There  is 
not  a  tree  to  be  seen ;  even  the  grass  is  scanty ;  the  slopes  are  brown 
and  yellow,  the  flats  grey  and  sandy,  and  strewn  with  sky-reflecting 
pools,  or  flecked  with  patches  of  light-blue  gentians.  The  only  signs 
of  human  habitation  from  one  end  of  the  region  to  the  other  are  two 
or  three  low  walls  which  afford  summer  shelter  to  a  few  Tibetan 
shepherds  and  their  yaks.  We  saw  nothing  of  the  shepherd-robbers, 
who,  according  to  Chandra  Das,**  have  charge  of  the  passes,"  and  in  return 
for  their  services,  are  authorized  to  rob  all  travellers  who  venture  to 
cross  them.  If  they  still  exist,  they  had  all  gone  north  to  their  hoipes ; 
but  we  met  and  slew  a  lonely  yak.  How  it  came  to  be  there  was  a 
mystery.  Some  said  it  had  been  left  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  mountain 
demons,  a  scapeyak ;  others,  that  it  had  been  driven  out  of  the  herd  by 
a  stronger  bull — a  broken  horn  gave  some  countenance  to  the  latter 
hypothesis. 

From  the  head  of  the  valley  I  and  Erminio  Sella,  led  by  Rinsing, 
climbed  to  a  ridge  which  Einsing  declared  to  be  the  Chortenima  La.  It 
was  not  that  pass,  which,  as  we  subsequently  ascertained,  lies  farther 
west,  but  part  of  a  glacier-clad  range  dividing  us  from  another  source  of 
the  Teesta.  The  gap,  which  we  reached  by  a  rough  scramble,  was  be- 
tween 18,000  and  19,000  feet  in  height,  and  commanded  a  superb  view, 
of  which  my  companion  obtained  panoramic  photographs.  Southwards, 
over  a  wilderness  of  fresh  snow,  we  saw  the  Eangchenjunga  group,  and 
our  eyes,  ranging  through  west  and  north  to  north-east,  followed  the 
chain  that  connects  it  with  the  Tibetan  plateau.  Above  the  Lhonak 
glaciers  the  granite  apparently  trends  away  westwards;  the  range 
north  of  Lhonak  is  limestone. 

Three  gaps  in  the  ridge  encompassing  the  head  of  the  Lhonak  valley 
were  conspicuous.  That  on  our  left,  between  the  peaks  marked  24,340 
and  22,700  feet  on  official  maps,  was  obviously,  though  long  and  lofty, 
under  ordinary  conditions  free  from  anything  a  mountaineer  calls 
difficulty.  A  steep,  but  not  excessively  steep,  snow-screen  connected 
the  two  peaks,  while  the  hollow  beneath  was  filled  by  smooth  glaciers. 
The  ground  below  the  ice  is  usually  bare  broken  slopes ;  it  was  now  one 
vast  sheet  of  snow  spread  over  long  hillsides. 
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To  accomplish  this  most  laborious  ascent,  T?e  took,  or  rather  our 
coolies  took,  two  and  a  half  dajs.  The  distance  was  considerable,  but 
the  actual  height  to  be  climbed  not  over  5000  feet. 

Oar  difficulty  was  entirely  caused  by  the  fresh  snow.  We  waded 
and  floundered  through  the  hours  of  light  with  much  waste  of  precious 
time  at  the  beginning  of  each  day,  the  result  of  the  incorrigible  habit 
of  the  coolies  of  waiting  till  the  sun  strikes  their  tents  before  they 
will  uncurl  and  cook  their  indispensable  morning  meal. 

In  this  way  they  lost,  of  course,  any  chance  of  finding  the  snow  hard. 
The  worst  part  of  the  climb  was  the  lowest,  where  we  tumbled  about 
among  the  hidden  pitfalls  of  loose  moraines,  or  waded  up  a  little  stream, 
which  we  found  preferable  to  wading  in  the  deep  snow  on  its  banks.  As 
we  mounted,  the  views  grew  wider  and  more  majestic :  we  gazed  out  to 
Chomiomo  and  Chumalari,  and  on  a  range  of  unknown  peaks  between 
and  beyond  them.  We  enjoyed  superb  sunsets  and  mystical  afterglows^ 
the  brilliant  colouring  of  which  was  enhanced  by  contrast  with  the 
white  fields  of  snow  which  encompassed  us  on  every  side.  The  final 
ascent  to  the  pass  gave  us  no  particular  trouble ;  the  last  climb  was  up 
a  bank  of  bare  loose  rock.  The  actual  crest  proved  a  cornice,  over- 
hanging an  incipient  crevasse.  We  broke  a  hole  through  the  snow- 
wave  and  stood  on  the  top,  for  which  our  measurement  gives  the  height 
of  20,200  feet. 

Our  first  feeling  was  one  of  disappointment.  Einsing  had  been 
promising  us  a  view  over  Nepal  and  the  valley  of  the  Arun  to  **  Mount 
Everest."  A  ridge  a  mile  off,  very  little  higher  than  our  pass,  shut  out 
that  view.  Our  next  feeling  was  dismay,  when  Rinsing,  a  comical 
figure,  burnt  red  as  a  turkey-cock,  and  shaking  his  pigtail  mournfully, 
announced  that  we  were  not  on  the  right  pass.  I  admonished  him 
sternly  to  keep  his  opinion  to  himself,  for  if  our  coolies  once  heard 
it,  how  should  we  induce  them  to  persevere  ? 

What  we  saw  was  a  broad  neve  basin  some  500  feet  below  us,  from 
which  a  glacier  stretched  away  down  a  narrowing  trench  between  rocky 
walls  until  it  was  closed,  apparently  hermetically  sealed,  by  the  huge 
bulk  of  Kangchenjnnga.  To  the  right,  the  blunt  head  of  Jannu,  oddly 
like  that  of  the  Matterhom  from  Breil,  rose  for  the  first  time  over  the 
nearer  icy  ridges. 

From  what  I  had  seen  three  days  before,  I  ftlt  certain  that  the  basin 
below  us  did  not  drain  into  the  Teesta  as  Einsing  now  asserted*  Our 
plane-table,  directed  on  Kanchenjungaand  the  great  peaks,  showed  that 
we  were  approximately  in  the  position  assigned  to  the  Jonsong  La  on  the 
map.  After  some  discussion,  we  determined  to  go  on  ;  but  the  lingering 
of  the  coolies  forced  us  to  camp  on  the  ice  again  before  we  had  got  far. 
The  next  day  we  rambled  over  the  frozen  hillocks  and  down  the  sloppy 
dales  of  the  glacier.  The  afternoon  we  spent  in  traversing  a  rocky  slope, 
in  the  gullies  of  which  stones  rattled  dangerously  at  intei  vals.   We  slept 
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another  night,  our  fifth,  on  the  ice,  for  on  its  banks  there  was  nowhere 
to  pitoh  a  tent.  Tributaries  poured  in  on  all  sides  their  broad  billowy 
icefalls.  Kangchenjunga  rose  up  ever  nearer  and  nobler  in  front.  At 
last,  where  our  glacier  plunged  down  to  the  meetiDg-placo  of  ice-rivers 
under  the  craggy  buttresses  of  the  great  mountain,  Hinsing,  with  un- 
expected confidence,  struck  up  a  steep  moraine  on  our  light.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  we  were  on  turf,  a  pleasant  terrace  sloping  down 
parallel  to  and  far  above  the  ice.  Just  at  the  corner  over  the  junction 
of  five  glaciers  whose  united  flood  flowed  west,  or  at  right  angles  to  our 
previous  course,  we  pitched  our  tents  on  a  platform  where  the  snow  lay 
only  in  patches,  and  there  was  dwarf  juniper  for  firewood.  Oar  coolies 
shouted  for  joy  as  they  threw  off  their  burdens  on  the  dry  turf. 

We  were  safe  in  Nepal,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Eangchen, 
looking  at  a  sight  never  before  seen  by  European  eyes — the  north- 
western face  of  Kangchenjunga,  not  a  sheer  cliff,  like  the  three  other 
aspects  of  the  peak,  but  a  superb  pile  of  rock  buttresses,  terraces  of 
snow,  and  staircases  of  ice,  through  whose  labyrinthine  complexities 
the  future  conquerors  of  the  great  lAOuntain  will  have  to  find  the 
least  hazardous  way  to  the  summit. 

The  best  part  of  the  next  day  we  waited  for  stragglers,  and  gazed  at 
the  stupendous  scenery.  Some  of  our  coolies  were  still  lingering  in  the 
rear,  and  did  not  catch  us  up  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  they  reported 
that  they  had  lost  one  of  their  number,  who  had  preferred  to  remain 
behind  and  die  to  walking  any  further.  We  could  not  make  them  share, 
or  even  understand,  our  horror  at  their  desertion  of  their  comrade.  They 
simply  said,  *'  He  did  not  wish  to  live ;  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he 
pleased."     They  were,  of  course,  Buddhists. 

Many  of  the  coolies  were  a  good  deal  the  worse  for  the  snow;  there 
were  among  them  several  slight  cases  of  frostbite  and  of  sore  eyes ;  for 
to  make  them  use  the  boots  and  spectacles  provided  was  a  hard  matter. 
But  there  were  no  very  bad  cases,  and  when  Mr.  Dover  met  some  of  our 
men  twelve  months  afterwards,  they  expressed  their  readiness  to  go 
again.     I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  they  were  volunteers. 

We  had  still  two  days'  march,  of  which  we  made  three,  in  order  to 
reach  Hooker's  old  tracks.  But  it  was  all  downhill.  For  several  hours 
we  trod  on  meadows  of  edelweiss  beside  the  huge  boulder-burdened 
glacier.  Long  green  alleys  beside  the  glaciers  are  a  feature  of  Sikhim, 
and  a  great  convenience  to  travellers.  Possibly  they  are  preserved  by 
torrents  issuing  from  side  glens,  which  by  constantly  washing  away  the 
lateral  moraines  restrain  the  main  glaciers  from  pressing  the  hillsides. 
We  passed  a  gap  on  our  right,  which  presumably  leads  up  to  the  Chabok 
La.  Here  were  some  at  the  time  deserted  shepherds'  huts,  the  first 
human  dwellings  we  had  seen  since  leaving  Lachen  twenty-one  days 
before.  On  our  left  a  fine  glacier  came  straight  down  from  the  western- 
most of  the  five  peaks  of  Kangchenjunga,  and  almost  joined  that  we 
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had  descended.  It  issued  from  between  two  icy  ridges.  I  never  saw 
such  perpendicular  mountain  architecture  as  that  of  .the  spur  that 
overhangs  the  valley  on  the  left  at  this  point.  Kambachen  is  a  group 
of  stone  huts,  such  as  may  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  Italian  Alps,  but 
is  rendered  picturesque  by  numerous  chortens  and  prayer-flags.  It 
was  deserted  when  we  passed.  It  lies  immediately  under  Jannu,  which 
presented  its  astounding  precipices  in  the  morning  light. 

The  next  reach  of  the  valley  is  very  beautiful.  Forest  begins  below 
the  Jannu  Glacier,  a  forest  of  junipers,  firs,  and  some  deciduous  trees. 
High  cliffs  rise  on  either  hand,  and  the  snow-peaks  peer  above  them. 
But  that  the  walls  are  granite,  not  limestone,  the  scenery  might  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Lauterbrunnen  valley. 

At  Khunza,  a  large  and  populous  village  and  monastery,  we  came  on 
human  beings,  and  met  Sir  J.  Hooker's  track.  Considering  that  only 
one  Englishman  had  ever  visited  Khunza,  and  that  half  a  century  before, 
we  excited  very  little  curiosity.  The  people  cross  to  Darjiling  to  sell 
butterflies,  so  that  Earopeans  were  no  novelty  to  them.  They  seemed 
well-to-do ;  large  herds  of  yak,  said  to  be  "  State  property,"  were  jwfcs- 
turing  on  the  meadows,  and  poultry  and  potatoes  were  fairly  abundant.*^ 
Their  cottages  were  wood-built  in  the  Swiss  style. 

We  next  traversed  three  passes  of  about  15,000  feet,  on  the  spur  of 
Jannu,  described  by  Hooker  as  the  Choonjerma.  From  one  of  these  we 
had  a  noble  view  on  one  side  over  Nepal ;  on  the  other,  of  Jannu  and 
its  satellites.  The  blue  vault  was  ringed  with  wintry  snows ;  round  us 
the  upper  slopes  and  valleys  were  rich  in  the  faded  reds  and  browns 
of  autumn ;  below  these  spread  the  eternal  green  of  the  zone  of  tropical 
summer;  and  beyond,  again,  we  could  see  the  pale  shimmer  of  the 
plains  of  Bengal.  But  the  centre  of  the  scene  (to  us  at  any  rate)  was 
the  Lapchikang  group,  with  the  highest  measured  peak  in  the  world, 
the  Mount  Everest  of  the  survey,  the  Ohomokankar  of  Major  Waddell 
and  the  Pundits,t  rising  behind  the  splendid  dome  of  Makalu.  Owing 
to  our  being  so  far  north,  it  appeared  on  the  northern  instead  of  the 
southern  flank  of  Makalu,  where  it  is  seen  from  stations  on  the  Singalila 
ridge.  Binsing  consequently  could  not  recognize  it !  In  shape  it  is  not 
imposing ;  it  looks  an  ''  easy  mountain."  Its  outline  retninded  me  of 
that  of  the  Ddme  and  Aiguille  du  Goiiter,  Mont  Blanc  being  suppressed. 
Behind  it  rose  a  gigantic  rock-peak  which  is  invisible  from  more 
southern  stations.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  throw  any  fresh  light  on  the 
question  whether  there  are — as  several  native  explorers  and  Mr.  Graham 
have  suggested — higher  summits  north  of  Everest.    We  did  not  recognize 


*  See  '  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Lhasa,'  by  Sarat  Chandra  Das  (Galoatta,  1885), 
for  a  detailed  description  of  Khunza. 

t  See  Major  Waddell's  very  instructive  and  entertaining  yolnme,  'Among  the 
Himalayas  *  (London,  1899). 
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any,  but  we  were  3000  feet  lower  than  the  EaDg  La  peak,  whence  Mr. 
Graham  thought  he  saw  Ihem. 

From  this  point  we  diverged  again  from  Sir  J.  Hooker's  track. 
Clouds  and  a  snowfall,  coupled  with  failing  provisions,  prevented  any 
exploration  of  the  glaciers  between  Junnoo  and  Eabru,  and  hindered  us 
from  climbing  the  Rang  La  peak  while  crossing  the  pass  of  the  same  name. 

We  arrived  at  Jongri  (13,100  feet),  a  yak  pasturage  with  two 
stone  huts,  the  future  Eiffel  Alp  of  Sikhim,  in  driving  sleet. 
Despite  broken  bridges,  Mr.  Earle*s  kindness  had  sent  up  our  letters 
and  fresh  stores  by  the  Singalila  route.  The  fine  weather  soon 
returned,  but  it  became  much  colder.  The  smaller  streams,  down 
to  12,000  feet,  remained  frozen  all  day.  We  climbed  Kabur,  the  local 
Kiffelhom,  100  feet  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  I  believe  that  had  we 
gone  first  to  Jongri,  and  not  encountered  the  great  snowstorm,  we  might 
have  got  up  Eabru.  It  is  obviously  the  most  accessible  of  the  great 
peaks.  We  tramped  north,  a  three  days*  march  there  and  back,  to 
the  Giucha  La,  a  16,400-feet  pass  under  Pandim,  which  has  been  visited 
by  a  certain  number  of  tourists  from  Darjiling. 

We  enjoyed  sunrises  and  sunsets,  the  rose  of  dawn  on  Eangohenjunga, 
the  last  flush  of  evening  on  Eabru,  radiant  noons  and  still  more  rare  and 
radiant  full  moons ;  we  watched  the  clouds  rising  in  pillars,  like  our 
childhood's  friends  the  genii  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  from  the  depths 
of  the  valleys ;  beyond  the  varied  greens  of  the  forest  foreground  we 
saw  the  marvellous  sapphire  waves  of  the  distant  foothills ;  we  recog- 
nized in  the  golden  haze  of  the  far-away  plains  the  windings  of  the 
silver  ribbon  of  the  Teesta,  80  miles  off. 

At  last  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  snows.  We  plunged  down  6000 
feet  in  a  few  hours,  through  a  wild  tangle  of  rhododendrons  and  bamboos ; 
we  spent  a  long  afternoon  iu  tripping  delicately  across  the  face  of  cliffs 
on  frail  and  ruinous  bamboo  balconies,  or  climbing  up  and  down  rock 
staircases  and  ladders  of  roots.  Such  is  an  aboriginal  path,  neither 
difficult  nor  dangerous  in  the  climber's  sense  of  those  words,  but  singu- 
larly vexatious  to  a  weary  traveller.*  We  accomplished  a  two  days' 
journey  in  one,  and,  in  the  gloaming,  we  emerged  from  the  forest,  and, 
leaving  behind  us  the  screeches  of  the  green  parrots  and  the  chatter 
of  the  monkeys,  who  had  seemed  to  mock  our  slow  steps,  we  were 
greeted  by  a  band  of  yellow-coated  Buddhist  lamas  from  the  Dubdi 
monastery,  the  oldest  in  Sikhim,  who  played  us  into  camp  at  Yoksun 
with  fifes  and  drums,  horns  and  clashing  cymbals. 

We  had  returned  to  the  land  of  men,  of  temples  and  villages.  Our 
march  became  a  progress.  At  every  few  miles  we  found  a  roadside 
arbour  garlanded  with  yellow  flowers,  a  table  spread  with  bananas  and 
oranges,  and  bamboo  mugs  full  of  murwa,  or  native  beer. 


♦  Mr.  White,  however,  lost  a  coolie  in  one  of  the  torrents  that  cross  the  track. 
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At  the  monastery  of  PamioncHi,  perched  on  an  exquisite  hilltop 
(6600  feet)  in  a  natural  park,  a  devil-dance  was  performed  in  our  honour 
— for  a  handsome  fee — by  a  party  of  young  lamas  who  were  going  up 
to  Alukthang  to  offer  a  week's  service  to  the  demon  of  Eangchenjanga. 

On  the  fifth  day  from  Jongri,  including  one  of  rest  at  Pamionchi,  we 
regained  Darjiling ;  we  exchanged  narrow  tents  or  dak  bungalows,  in 
which  the  rain  came  through  the  roof,  and  our  feet  went  through  the 
rotten  floor,  for  European  houses.    In  short,  we  returned  to  civilization. 

Our  journey  had  occupied  in  all  seven  weeks,  during  which  we  had 
ascended  and  descended  some  76,000  feet,  or  14  vertical  miles  up  and  as 
many  down.  We  were  twenty-four  days  between  Lachen  and  Khunza 
without  meeting  inhabitants,  twenty  days  without  seeing  trees.  Except 
for  a  few  contributions  from  our  sportsmen,  we  were  during  this  time 
wholly  dependent  on  the  provisions  we  carried  with  us. 

.  I  should  like  my  concluding  words  to  be  of  very  sincere  thanks  to 
the  Indian  authorities,  who,  from  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  down- 
wards, in  the  most  generous  and  sympathetic  spirit,  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  help  us  in  our  novel  enterprise ;  and  more  especially  to 
Captain  Le  Mesnrier,  the  acting  Political  Officer  in  Sikhim,  and  his 
wife,  who  came  with  us  as  far  as  Lachen,  and  blocked  the  retreat  of 
our  coolies ;  to  Mr.  Dover,  our  most  able  and  energetic  and  cheerful 
companion,  who  ruled  the'oamp  with  gentle  firmness ;  and  to  Mr.  Earle, 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  at  Darjiling,  who  sent  relief  parties  to 
meet  us  on  our  return  march. 


Before  the  readiog  of  the  paper,  the  Pbesidekt  said:  We  have  to  offer  our 
thanks  to  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  new  electrical  installation  which  has  been 
put  up  entirely  for  our  benefit,  and  whioh  1  believe  will  be  used  the  first  time  this 
evening,  when  we  welcome  amongst  us  our  very  good  friend  Mr.  Freshfield.  You 
all  remember  what  excellent  papers  he  has  given  on  the  Caucasus,  and  now  he  is 
about  to  describe  to  us  his  very  remarkable  journey  round  the  great  mountain 
mass  of  Kanchenjunga.  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Freshfield  to  give  us  bis 
paper. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  folio wiug  discussion  took  place : — 
Sir  Thomas  HpLDicn :  I  should  like,  if  it  won*t  detain  you  too  long,  just  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks  about  the  map  which  you  have  in  your  hands  to-night. 
It  is  an  iuteresting  map,  because  it  represents  somewhat  a  new  departure  in  map- 
ping. You  will,  at  any  rate,  agree  that  it  is  a  very  vast  improvement  on  its 
predecessors.  Now,  Mr.  Freshfield  has  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
previous  maps  were  made.  Any  map,  made  as  they  were  from  a  distance,  mxist 
necessarily  depend  on  what  we  may  consider  as  coDJectural  topography,  particu- 
larly as  regards  glaciers  and  ice-fields.  It  will  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  or  less 
a  fancy  map.  Now  the  question  is — and  I  think  it  is  a  question  which  really 
deserves  deep  consideration  by  this  Society — whether  this  new  system  of  making 
maps  by  the  conjunction  of  photography  and  topography,  which  they  now  call 
photo- topography,  can  ever  lift  our  maps  entirely  from  all  regions  of  fancy  on 
to  a  solid  basis  of  topographical  fact.  For  my  part  I  am  rather  inclined  to  doubt 
it.    The  only  people  that  I  know  who  have  satisfactorily  exploited  this  system 
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are  the  Gacadianp,  and  their  verdict,  after  very  considerable  experience,  seems 
to  be  this:  That,  whereap,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
atmosphere,  the  map  which  results  from  this  process  is  hardly  to  be  compared  for 
finish  and  detail  with  the  topographical  map  carried  put  by  the  ordinary  process,  yet 
there  are  certain  exceptional  atmospheric  conditions — where,  for  instance,  from  the 
prevalence  of  clonds  only  passing  glimpses  may  be  obtained  of  glaciers  and  peaks — 
where  the  art  of  photography  may  come  in  to  the  aid  of  topography.  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  that  the  Canadian  map-makers  hold  to  be  most  important, 
namely,  that  the  man  who  takes  the  photographs  should  be  the  man  who  makes 
the  map.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  make  a  good  topographical  map  from  the  features 
of  nature.  But  it  demands  even  higher  training  to  make  a  map  from  a  photograph, 
in  which  very  much  of  the  detail  is  either  lost,  or  at  any  rate,  very  obscure ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  Americans  maintain  that  the  cartographer  should  be  the  man  who 
makes  the  map  in  the  field ;  that  he  should  be  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  topo- 
graphy first  and  a  photographer  afterwards.  Mr.  Freshfield  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  these  advantages.  He  had,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  past  master  with 
him.  Certainly  my  old  friend  Hinsiog  cannot  figure  as  such,  and  I  doubt  whether, 
under  any  circumstances,  there  is  any  topographer  at  present  of  sufficient  training 
to  undertake  the  double  duty.  Certainly,  amongst  the  latest  surveyors  of  the 
Indian  Survey,  I  knew  no  one  who  united  practice  in  the  ait  of  topography  and 
photography.  Under  these  circumstances  we  must,  I  think,  consider  this  map  as 
more  or  less  an  experimental  map,  and  I  think  this  Society  owes  a  very  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Freshfield  for  having  carried  out  this  experiment  with  so  much 
ability.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  in  the  very 
much  larger  fields  of  glaciers  and  snowfields  which  lie  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Himalayas,  there  is  a  prospect  of  photo-topography  being  applied  to  the  production 
of  our  maps.  I  hope  to  hear  soon  that  the  best  of  our  professional  surveyors 
have  carried  with  them  their  photographic  apparatus,  and  I  feel  tolerably  certain 
that  the  result  will  be  that,  although  there  must  always  be  in  high  altitudes 
alight  elements  of  uncertainty  and  conjecture — certainly  about  the  higher  peaks 
— yet  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  mapping  realized  will  be  quite  as 
accurate  as  anybody  can  require. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Paul  :  I  would  only  like  to  make  one  or  two  remarks.  Rinsing 
was  a  boy  who  was  educated  at  the  school  we  started  some  years  ago  in  Darjeeling, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  be  quoted  as  a  man  who  can  make  a  map  of  a 
journey.  On  this  particular  journey  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  he  was 
not  the  head  of  the  party.  The  head  of  the  party  unfortunately  lost  his  life,  and 
it  was  with  very  great  difficulty  that  Rinsing  and  the  others  escaped ;  therefore 
I  hope  you  will  not  judge  him  too  harshly,  if  he  was  unable  to  find  his  way 
back  again  over  a  pass  which  he  only  crossed  once  in  the  opposite  direction. 
I  have  one  other  remark  to  make,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  Darjiling 
being  chosen  for  the  station.  Surely  a  good  many  reasons,  apart  from  historical 
ones,  could  be  given  why  that  should  be  selected.  I  have  been  over  the  greater 
portion  of  what  has  been  called  Independent  Sikhim,  and  doubt  very  much  whether, 
with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Freshfield,  you  could  find  a  better  site  for  a  station 
than  Darjiling.  It  has  a  great  many  faults,  but  in  the  first  place  it  is  accessible, 
and  in  the  second  place  it  has  water.  Now,  most  places  in  that  district  are 
deficient  in  this  commodity  which  is  absolutely  essential ;  we  cannot,  therefore, 
be  blamed  very  much  for  having  stuck  to  Darjiling.  If  you  only  knew  the  cost 
of  carriage  which  you  would  have  to  pay  for  the  very  smallest  necessity  of  life, 
leave  alone  luxuries,  you  will  see  at  once  that  Chumbi,  although  very  deDghtful 
in  other  ways,  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 
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Dr.  Blaxfobd  :  I  certainly  have  some  knowledge  of  Sikhim,  but  I  have  nexer 
been  in  that  part  north  and  west  of  Kanchenjunga  of  which  Mr.  Freshfield  has 
been  talking  this  evening.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  congratulate  Mr.  Freshfield 
on  having  accomplished  a  task  that  has  long  been  very  much  desired,  and  I  think 
in  addition  to  this  he  has  done  important  service  to  geography  in  several  ways. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  look  upon  the  view  of  Kanchenjunga  from  Daijiling 
as  one  of  the  views  of  the  world.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  hear  from  a  traveller 
who  has  had  so  wide  an  experience  as  Mr.  Freshfield,  that  he  agrees  in  this 
opinion.  I  think  the  upper  valley  of  the  Lachung,  which  is  the  valley  to  the  east, 
is  more  beautiful  than  the  Lachen  valley.  The  Lachen  valley,  when  I  passed 
through  it,  was  singularly  inaccessible.  Here  and  there  on  the  route  it  was 
necessary  to  traverse  difficult  places  like  that  of  which  an  example  was  shown 
on  the  screen  in  one  of  the  photographs.  The  Lachtmg  valley  was  more  acoessiblef 
and  it  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  enormous  moraines  by  which  it  is  crossed, 
and  which  are  the  remains  of  former  glaciers.  Mr.  Freshfield  spoke  of  there  being 
a  moraine  just  over  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is  below  Lachen,  and  there  is 
a  specially  large  moraine  in  the  other  valley,  and  that  can  scarcely  be  more  than 
7000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  shape  of  the  valley  below  Lachung  is  such  that  it 
is  very  probable  the  glacier  came  farther  down,  and  this  leads  me  to  a  point  that 
has  been  remarked  upon  by  both  travellers,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Garwood,  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  Sikhim  valleys.  I  was  some  time  ago  talking  with  a  very 
experienced  European  geographer  and  geologist  about  the  remarkable  shape  of  the 
Himalayan  valleys,  and  I  told  him  it  was  my  impression  that  people  whose  ex" 
perience  is  confined  to  Europe  may  never  have  seen  a  valley  shaped  by  pure  fresh- 
water denadation-rain  and  river.  The  larger  valleys  in  mountainous  parts  of 
Northern  and  Central  Earope  have  almost  always  been  partly  moulded  by  ice. 
But,  although  the  glaciers  in  Upper  Sikhim  undoubtedly  came  down  in  places  to 
about  7000  feet,  there  are  no  glacial  markings  in  Lower  Sikhim.  The  whole  of 
the  denudation  is  pure  fresh-water  denudation,  and  this  is  of  great  antiquity,  for, 
although  the  evidence  has  not  been  found  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  in  the 
Western  Himalayas  there  is  clear  proof  that  the  valleys  which  now  cut  their  way 
out  of  the  mountains  were  cutting  their  way  out  long  before  the  glacial  period, 
in  Pliocene  and  perhaps  even  in  Miocene  days.  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer ; 
I  can  only  congratulate  Mr.  Freshfield  and  Prof.  Garwood  on  the  results  of  their 
journey,  and  on  the  very  beautiful  examples  they  have  brought  back  with  them. 

Mr.  Fbeshfield  :  I  have  only  a  few  words  to  say  with  regard  to  the  various 
remarks  made  by  speakers.  With  regard  to  Sir  Thomas  Holdich's  remarks,  I 
entirely  agree  that  the  work  of  a  trained  staff  of  surveyors  is  the  best  thing  you  can 
have.  But  how  many  years  will  it  be  before  the  Himalayas  can  be  surveyed  in 
that  way  ?  In  the  mean  time,  need  we  be  content  with  the  "  conjectural  topo- 
graphy "  of  the  existing  Survey  m^ps,  or  may  we  endeavour  to  supplement  it  by 
means  of  the  camera  and  plane-table,  in  the  use  of  both  of  which  my  companion, 
Mr.  Garwood,  had  had  previous  practice  ?  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Paul  said  of 
Rinsing,  I  did  not  quote  him  as  in  any  way  responsible  for  our  map  produced 
to-night,  nor  did  he  furnish  me  with  the  material  used  in  its  construction,* 
though  he  was  most  UEcful  to  us  as  a  local  guide  and  in  many  other  ways.  I  quoted 
Rinsing  as  the  sole  cartographic  authority  Colonel  Gore,  the  present  Surveyor- 
General,  could  refer  me  to  for  tho  Nepalese  valleys  west  of  Eangchenjunga, 

*  With  one  exception,  the  central  portion  of  the  Talung  Glacier,  for  which  he  is 
mainly  responsible.  For  further  details,  see  the  note  which  will  accompany  Prof. 
Garwood's  map. 
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and  I  exhibit  to-night  in  the  tea-room  the  manascript  map  of  those  valleja 
made  by  Hinsing  on  his  previous  journey,  and  kindly  sent  me  by  Colonel  Gore. 
With  regard  to  the  sites  of  sanatoria  which  may  in  the  future  supplement  or  rival 
Darjiling,  bearing  to  it  a  relation  similar  to  that  of  the  Engadine  to  Monte 
Greneroso,  I  think  any  detailed  discussion  would  be  at  present  premature.  I  regard 
this  as  a  question  of  the  future ;  its  solution  depends  chiefly  on  the  construction  of 
light  mountain  railways  similar  to  those  which  are  being  constructed  everywhere 
in  the  Swiss  Alps.  Mr.  Blanford's  praise  of  the  scenery  of  the  Lachung  valley 
I  enti^^i^ly  endorse.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  walk  up  the  lower  portion  of  it, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  chief  village. 

The  President  :  It  remains  for  us  to  thank  Mr.  Fresh  field  for  his  paper.  He 
has  led  us  into  a  most  important  and  most  interesting  geographical  subject.  One's 
mind  goes  back  to  the  time  when  those  great  peaks  were  first  measured,  fifty 
years  ago,  when  the  Himalayan  series — I  believe  the  longest  between  two  measured 
bases  that  ever  was  taken — when  that  series  was  measured  along  the  foot  of 
the  Terai,  in  so  noxious  a  climate  that  over  forty  or  fifty  of  the  native  surveyors 
and  three  oflBcers  died,  and  I  believe  that  party  had  to  be  renewed  more  than  twice. 
It  was  under  sooh  tremendous  difficulties  that  seventy  of  those  peaks  were  first 
measured.  A  long  period  has  elapsed  since  then,  and  it  has  not  been  possible, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  work  in  other  parts  of  India — and  most  marvellous  work 
it  is,  that  work  of  the  Indian  Survey — owing  to  political  difficulties,  and  still  more 
owing  to  financial  difficulties,  for  surveyors  to  reach  the  bases  of  those  peaks,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them ;  and  their  glaciers  have  not  been  explored.  It  is  a  matter  for 
the  future.  Thb  is  one  of  those  great  regions  of  the  Earth  which  are  unknown  and 
unexplored,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  there  at  some 
future  time.  But  there  can  be  no  question  with  us  to-night  that  Mr.  Freshfield 
has  made  a  most  remarkable  commencement  of  that  exploration  by  his  journey  to 
Eanchenjunga.  We  have  to  thank  him  for  a  most  interesting  paper,  which 
included  that  very  eloquent  description  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  passing 
through  the  valleys  to  the  higher  land  at  the  foot  of  the  ice,  and  we  have  to  thank 
him  for  the  marvellous  series  of  photographs  which  have  brought  still  more 
clearly  to  our  minds  the  beautiful  description  which  he  gave  of  that  scenery. 
We  also  have  to  thank  Mr.  Garwood  for  his  interesting  remarks  on  some  of 
the  physical  features  of  the  country,  especially  respecting  the  hanging  valleys.  I 
would  ask  you,  therefore,  to  pass  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Freshfield 
for  his  paper,  and  to  Mr.  Garwood  for  his  address,  and  for  the  very  beautiful  series 
of  photographs,  taken  by  Signor  Sella  and  Mr.  Garwood,  that  Mr.  Freshfield  has 
shown  to-night. 


THE  RUSSIAN  POLAR  EXPEDITION  IN  THE   *'SARYA/' 

By  Baron  ED.  YON  TOLL. 

Leaving  St.  Petersburg  on  Jtine-  21,  1900,  the  Sarya  first  touched 
at  Eronstadt  and  Eevel.  At  the  latter  port,  on  June  26,  I  quitted 
the  ship  to  go  by  way  of  Helsingfors,  Stockholm,  and  Christiania, 
to  Bergen,  whither,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Eolomeitzov,  the  ship 
steered  a  straight  course.  At  Christiania  I  was  indebted  to  Prof. 
Nansen  for  many  valuable  advices  and  suggestions.  On  July  3 
I  caught  up  the  Sarya  at  Bergen.     Here  from  dififerent  towns  were 
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collected  the  instrnmeiits  and  articles  of  outfit  destined  for  the  expedi- 
tion. On  July  7  I  gave  orders  to  weigh  anchor,  and,  passing  by  the 
rock-strewn  coasts  of  Norway,  we  put  in  at  Tromso.  Leaving  this 
place  on  the  21st,  we  doubled  the  North  cape  on  tho  23rd,  and  with  a 
favourable  wind  made,  at  a  speed  of  7  knots  an  hour,  for  the  Murman 
coast.  On  the  27  th  we  entered  the  harbour  of  Alexandrovsk,  on  the 
Murman  coast.  Here  there  awaited  me  the  non-commissioned  o£5cer 
of  the  Yakutsk  Cossack  regiment,  Eostorguev,  my  trusty  companion 
through  the  expedition  of  1893,  and  Striskev,  a  citizen  of  Ustyansk, 
with  twenty  East-Siberian  draught-dogs,  which, unwearied  by  the  nearly 
8000  miles  (12,000  versts)  they  had  already  covered,  were  in  excellent 
condition.  Here,  besides,  I  received  forty  Ostjak  dogs,  brought  to  me 
by  A.  Trontheim  from  West  Siberia. 

In  respect  of  the  schooner  chartered  by  the  Governor  of  Archangel 
to  carry  a  cargo  of  coals  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Naval  Affairs  from 
Archangel  to  Yugorski  Shar,  I  heard  in  Alexandrovsk  the  unwelcome 
intelligence  that,  in  attempting  in  the  middle  of  July  to  reach  Waigats, 
she  was  so  damaged  by  the  ice  as  to  have  to  return  to  Archangel.  The 
damage,  however,  could  not  have  been  so  serious,  seeing  that,  by  direc- 
tion of  Herr  von  Engelhardt,  the  schooner  was  to  set  out  anew  on 
August  2  for  its  place  of  destination.  Cape  Grebeni.  When,  on  July 
31,  the  Sarya  cleared  the  harbour  of  Alexandrovsk,  I  migh(  under 
favourable  circumstances,  hope  to  meet  the  schooner  at  Cape  Grebeni. 
On  August  3,  near  by  the  island  of  Kolguev,  we  encountered  a  stiff 
contrary  wind,  so  that  under  full  steam  the  progress  of  the  Sarya  was 
reduced  to  two  knots.  It  therefore  became  apparent  to  me  that  the 
sailing  schooner  would  reach  the  cape  so  very  much  later  than  I,  that, 
unless  at  a  fatal  cost  of  time,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  await 
its  arrival  there.  In  this  way  we  found  ourselves  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  the  supply  of  300  tons  of  coal  we  had  shipped  on 
steering  out  of  Alexandrovsk,  before  making  our  entry  into  the  Polar 
sea.  On  August  7,  finding  an  ice-dear  openiog  into  the  Yugorski 
Shar,  I  took  advantage  of  the  favourable  moment,  and  the  same  day 
attempted  the  passage  into  the  Kara  sea. 

Without  halting  at  the  village  Nikolskoye,  we  steamed  under  a  light 
S.W.  wind  through  the  Yagorski  Shar,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  we  were  in  the  Kara  sea.  Till  midnight  we  were  able  to 
hold  on  our  north-easterly  course,  meeting  till  then  open  waterway  and 
only  here  and  there  broken  ice.  On  the  morning,  however,  of  August 
8  we  were  forced  to  abandon  this  course,  enteriug,  as  we  did,  fields  of 
ice.  Skirting  their  edge,  we  had  to  penetrate,  in  a  south-easterly  course, 
deeper  into  the  bosom  of  the  Kara  sea.  For  some  70  nautical  miles  we 
held  on  to  the  south-east,  often  beating  about  in  fog  between  drift-ioe. 
On  August  8  the  first  hydro-zoological  station  was  set  up  in  the  Kara  sea 
— the  seventh  from  Alexandrovsk.     On  August  9  we  came  on  do  much 
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ice-free  water  between  the  fields  of  ice  that,  sailing  by  the  boundarj- 
line  of  the  ice-fields  between  light  drift-ice,  we  were  able  to  resume  a 
north-north-easterly  course.  From  August  11  onwards,  we  remarked  the 
influence  of  the  warmer  water  of  the  Obi.  The  navigable  way  was  freer 
from  ice,  and  grew  freer  still  the  nearer  we  approached  the  mouth  of 
the  Yenisei.  On  the  afternoon  of  August  12  we  sighted  the  island  of 
Kuskin,  on  the  east  side  of  which,  under  73°  30'  N.  lat.  and  80°  55'  E. 
long.,  lies  Dickson  harbour,  the  name  given  it  by  Nordenskiold.  Here, 
for  the  sake  of  cleaning  our  boiler,  a  measure  necessary  to  take  in  hand 
before  launching  into  the  region  of  the  unknown,  we  made  a  halt  of 
six  days.  By  way  of  scientific  utilization  of  this  detention,  we  did  our 
best  to  explore  the  region  in  all  directions. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  18  we  steamed  out  of  Dickson  harbour. 
Steering  30  nautical  miles  to  the  north-east,  we  struck  on  ice,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  hinder  our  progress.  Next  morning  we  sighted  an  island, 
which,  both  from  the  map  and  from  Nansen's  drawing,  I  was  able  to 
identify  with  the  largest  and  the  southernmost  of  the  Kamennye 
islands.  This  was  the  last  time  throughout  the  whole  passage,  on  to  as 
far  as  our  winter  haven,  that  we  were  able  to  orientate  our  situation 
according  to  existing  maps.  Here,  then,  was  the  beginning  for  us  of  a 
trying  time,  seeing  that  not  one  line  of  the  mapped  coast,  not  so  much 
as  one  of  the  many  islands,  answered  in  its  situation  and  form  to  the 
facts  presented  to  our  eyes.  We  had,  moreover,  continuous  fog  and 
much  drift-ice,  compelling  us  frequently  to  veer  round  into  even  a 
southerly  course.  The  further  progress  we  made  in  the  region  of  the 
rock-strewn  Taimyr  bay  the  more  difficult  became  our  course.  The 
fog  being  thicker  by  night  than  by  day,  I  had  the  Sarya  moored  by 
night  to  floes  or  cast  anchor,  for  fear  of  being  carried  farther  out  of  our 
way  in  the  fog.  I'hus  on  the  night  of  August  19-20  we  lay  moored 
close  by  a  cape  or  island  to  the  north-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pyasina, 
while  on  the  night  of  August  21  we  lay  anchored  near  an  island  belong- 
ing, perhaps,  to  the  group  of  the  Scott-Hansen  islands. 

Hitherto  I  had  been  lucky  in  finding  navigable  water  outside  the 
rocks.  Now,  however,  I  was  forced  by  the  ice  to  sail  between  the  rocks 
and  the  continent.  In  this  course  we  soon  ^ot  into  a  labyrinth,  of  the 
beginning  of  which  we  were  warned  by  striking  on  a  stone,  to  clear  our- 
selves from  which  took  us  three  hours*  work  with  the  kedge-anchor, 
and  the  reversed  engines  all  the  time  put  at  full  steam.  The  next 
day  we  discovered  a  deep  bay,  parted  into  many  lateral  arms,  which  I 
propose  calling  Miniu  bay,  from  Lieut.  Minin.  On  August  26  we 
doubled  a  cape,  perhaps  Cape  Sterlegov,  after  which  we  shot  into  good 
navigable  water,  in  which  we  made  fair  speed.  Next  morning,  however, 
the  way  was  barred  by  thick  drift-ice  and  fields  of  ice.  Only  to  the  east 
was  there  an  open  road  cutting  deep  into  the  land.  As  in  the  last  few 
days  topographical  determinations   had  become  impossible   from  the 
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olouded  state  of  the  skies,  while  the  reckoning  of  our  course  suggested 
the  possibility  of  our  having  reached  the  entrance  into  the  Taimyr 
sound,  I  resolved  to  turn  into  the  channel  to  have  this  question  settled, 
and  to  await  a  favourable  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  ice.  After  we 
had  taken  shelter  in  the  sound  in  question,  the  sky  still  ref ased  to  yield 
us  any  determination  of  our  situation.  A  sounding  taken  by  Lieut. 
Eolchak  on  the  steam-cutter  showed  that  the  depth  declined  in  an 
eastward  direction.  Yet  whether  we  should  find  a  passage  open  for  ub 
or  should  be  running  into  a  Qord,  was  a  question  not  to  be  dedded  in 
the  thick  fog.  On  August  28  I  therefore  made  the  attempt  to  circum- 
navigate the  field  of  ice  which,  outside  this  questionaUe  route,  had 
fixed  itself  in  a  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west,  in  front  of  the 
mouth  of  the  channel.  After  steaming  30  miles  westwards,  along  the  edge 
of  the  ice-field,  without  reaching  the  end  of  it  or  discovering  any  open- 
ing in  the  ice  through  which  we  might  recover  our  course,  I  resolved 
to  turn  about  and  again  seek  the  shelter  of  the  dubious  channel,  in  order 
to  there  await  the  disruption  of  the  ice-masses,  to  settle  the  problem 
whether  the  channel  in  front  of  us  were  a  sound  or  a  fjord,  and  in  uiy 
case  to  look  out  a  site  suitable  for  us  as  a  winter  haven.  The  channel 
in  question  was  not  loDg  in  discovering  itself  to  be  a  fjord-like  bay, 
cutting  deep  into  the  land.  Here  we  passed  nineteen  days,  from 
August  28  till  September  16. 

The  labours  carried  out  in  this  interval  enabled  us  to  determine 
that  this  channel  was  the  first  ooe  on  the  coast  of  the  western 
Taimjr  peninsula,  in  which  many  scientific  investigations  have  been 
made  and  geographical  determinations  of  place  institated.  In  memory 
of  Alexander  von  Middendorf,  the  first  explorer  of  the  Taimyr  land, 
I  should,  therefore,  like  to  have  it  named  Middendorf  Qord.  In  order 
to  observe  the  movements  of  th^  ice  in  the  sea,  and  not  to  lose  any 
chauce  of  navigable  water  that  might  offer  itself,  I  had  the  andior 
cast  first  near  by  the  mouth  of  the  fjord.  A  strong  movement,  how- 
ever, of  masses  of  ice,  drifting  in  from  the  sea,  compelled  me  to  seek 
more  protected  anchorage  deeper  in  the  interior  of  the  fjord.  In  a 
north-western  bight  of  the  fjord  there  was  found  a  harbour  very  well 
qualified  for  winter  quarters.  In  honour  of  the  last  fellow-leader  of 
Middendorf,  the  founder  of  the  climatology  of  Eussia,  E.  S.  Wesselovski, 
I  should  be  disposed  to  call  this  harbour  Wesselovski  harbour.  Though 
there  was  here  plenty  of  driftwood  to  serve  us  in  the  way  of  fuel 
through  the  winter,  and  though  in  Wesselovski  harbour  we  should  have 
been  safe  from  all  pressure  of  winter  ice,  yet  I  could  not  reconcile  my 
mind  with  the  idea  of  wintering  here.  Apart  from  the  dangerous  road 
in  this  Qord,  I  was  afraid  of  the  possibility  of  not  finding  next 
summer  a  free  passage  out  into  the  sea.  Already,  during  our  stay,  the 
entrance  by  which  we  had  sailed  in  was  blocked  with  thick  drift-ice. 
Another  outlet  out  of  the  Middendorf  fjord  was  still  open,  the  more 
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southern  of  the  two,  but,  to  judge  by  the  many  drift-ice  floes  tliere 
lying  on  the  ground,  it  seemed  to  be  much  shallower  than  the  arm  by 
which  we  had  sailed  in.  I  commissioned  Lieut.  Kolomeitzov  to  take 
soundings  of  this  water,  and  it  was  found,  in  fact,  that,  taking  all  due 
precautions,  a  through  passage  might  be  effected.  On  September  16  we 
happily  cleared  the  Middendorf  fjord.  The  masses  of  ice  had,  however, 
parted  only  a  little,  just  enabling  us  to  get  round  the  next  islands, 
sailing  as  we  did  through  the  ice-holes.  Soon,  however,  fields  of  ice 
again  lay  spread  out  before  us,  compelling  us  to  put  back  to  the  first 
island  of  that  group.  On  September  18  1  again  attempted  to  penetrate 
farther  to  the  north,  and,  were  no  better  course  open,  to  sail  round  the 
west  side  of  the  group  of  islands  named  by  Nansen  the  Nordenskiold 
islands.  The  result  was  not  more  favourable.  Towards  the  north  we 
again  encountered  unbroken  ice.  After  the  Sarya  had  been  moored,  on 
the  night  of  September  19,  to  a  drifting  ice-floe,  and  the  dawning  day 
brought  no  improvement  in  the  situation,  I  had  the  ship  turned  shore- 
wards.  Here  we  discovered  a  new  bay,  named  by  me  Kolomeitzov  bay, 
which,  in  case  of  necessity,  would  have  served  as  a  good  winter  haven. 
In  the  hope  of  a  north  wind  springing  up,  such  as  coald  alone  part  the 
ice,  we  waited  till  September  22.  What  was  hoped  for  came  to  pass,  so 
tiiat  on  the  22nd,  under  full  steam,  the  Sarya  again  made  a  forward 
movement — but  not  for  long.  We  made  but  a  few  miles,  when  the  ice 
forced  us  to  put  in  at  the  next  bay.  Here,  from  a  mountain,  I  at  last 
caught  sight  of  the  Twmyr  sound,  from  which,  however,  ice-masses  still 
barred  our  way.  In  this  bay  we  waited  till  September  25,  on  the 
morning  of  which  day,  from  my  mountain-top,  I  noticed  that  the  ice  was 
split  up  at  one  part  and  new  ice-holes  formed.  I  determined  to  make 
a  final  effort  to  penetrate  as  far,  at  least,  as  Taimyr  sound,  if  that  were 
to  be  our  ultimate  goal  for  this  year.  Meanwhile  winter  was  approaching. 
The  tundras  had  already  long  drawn  over  them  their  mantle  of  snow. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  stood  constantly  under  zero.  That  day  it' 
was  -  2''-2  C.  (28°  rahr.).the  temperature  of  the  sea-level  being  -  0-78°  C. 
(30°'6  F.).     The  chopped  ice  floated  about  like  a  thick  stew. 

On  September  25  we  succeeded  in  clearing  out  of  this  bay  (called 
by  us  Wolf's  bay)  and  reaching  the  group  of  Nordenskiold  islands. 
Stretched  between  the  islands  there  still,  however,  lay  an  unbroken 
barrier  of  ice,  which,  not  broader  than  a  few  nautical  miles,  yet  opposed 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  entrance  into  the  blue  open  sea  spread 
out,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  beyond  the  islands. 

Here  the  Sarya  lay  at  anchor  till  next  day.  On  September  26  the 
temperature  of  the  air  registered  -5''-8  C.  (21°-56  Fahr.);  that  of  the 
water  -0°-8  C.  (30°-56  Fahr.).  All  around  the  ice  spread  out  as  a  firmly 
connected  mass.  Our  anchorage  lay  completely  open  to  every  pressure 
of  the  surrounding  ice.  In  these  circumstances,  it  did  not  seem  advisable 
to  wait  on  a  north  wind  springing  up  to  cleave  this  ice-barrier.     I  had, 
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therefore,  no  resource  but  to  turn  about  and  steer  the  Sarya  into  the 
next  bay.  After  a  few  hours  we  shot  into  a  sound  blocked  in  the 
interior  hy  firm  ice.  Here,  for  the  first  time  since  leaying  Kamennye 
islands,  I  was  able  to  calculate  my  topographical  bearings  from  existing 
maps — from  the  sketch,  namely,  given  me  by  Nansen  before  setting  out 
on  the  expedition,  in  which  Colin  Archer  harbour,  discovered  by  him, 
was  recommended  as  the  best  resort  for  first  winter  quarters.  We  now 
steamed  exactly  by  this  harbour,  in  a  road  forming  the  western  entrance 
into  Taimyr  sound.  Here,  2  miles  from  Colin  Archer  harbour,  in  a 
roadstead  protected  on  every  side  from  all  ice-pressure,  we  moored 
ourselves  to  a  great  floe  joining  us  to  the  mainland,  there  to  have  our 
experience  of  a  first  wintering. 

In  OQr  passage  to  the  east  of  the  Kara  sea,  it  was,  then,  our  fortune 
to  encounter  highly  unfavourable  conditions  of  ice,  caused  by  the 
prevalence  of  E.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  winds,  with  the  abeyance  of  N.  and 
N.N.E.  winds.  So  soon  as  the  Sarya  was  fast  frozen  in,  and  the  sur- 
rounding ice  sufficiently  solid,  we  entered  on  our  wintering  preparations 
— putting  in  train  the  tasks  connected  with  our  meteorological-magnetic 
station,  and  with  the  hydrologicil  and  zoological  investigations  to  be 
pursued  under  the  ice. 

The  first  half  of  the  winter  and  two- thirds  of  the  winter  night 
passed  quickly,  thanks  to  our  regular  and  many-sided  labours.  With 
the  return  of  the  sun,  which,  having  disappeared  below  the  horizon  on 
October  31,  will  not  again  touch  the  horizon  till  February  10,  1901, 
preparations  will  be  made  for  sledging  expeditions. 


PROF.  AGASSIZ'  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  MALDIVES. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year  Prof.  A.  Agassiz  carried  out  an  eipedition  to  the 
Maldives  for  the  purposes  of  studying  the  physical  geography  of  the  group,  together 
with  biological  research  in  the  waters  by  which  it  is  Burrounded.  By  the  end  of 
January  the  expedition  was  back  at  Colombo,  wheoce  the  leader  wrote  to  Prof. 
Dana  an  account  of  the  main  results  obtained,  which  has  been  printed  in  the 
Ceylon  Observer,  From  this  we  take  the  following  condensed  summary  of  the 
work  accomplished  and  Prof.  Agassiz'  conclusions  respecting  the  physical  history 
of  the  Maldives. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  expedition  the  s.s.  Amra  was  chartered  from  the  British 
India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  veesel  being  commanded  by  Captain  W. 
Pigott,  B.N.R.,  under  whose  superintendence  the  whole  of  the  soundings  carried  out 
(more  than  eighty  in  all)  were  executed.  The  Amra  was  equipped  with  a  Lucas 
sounding-machine,  which  Prof.  Agassiz  found  to  possess  some  advantages  over  the 
Sigsbee  machine  used  by  him  on  all  his  former  expeditions;  and  had  in  addition  a 
Sir  William  lliomson  soimding-machine  for  use  in  moderate  depths.  The  personnel 
of  the  party  included  Dr.  W.  McM.  Woodworth  (with  geoeral  charge  of  the  collec- 
tions), Mr.  Maximilian  Agassiz,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Bigelow.  In  the  short  time  avail- 
able the  collections  were  necessarily  somewhat  limited,  but  thirty  species  of 
Medusae  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Bigelow,  while  the  hauls  with  the  dredge,  both  from 
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deep  water  and  from  the  surfaoe  layers  within  the  lagoons,  were  at  times  very  pro- 
dnctive,  the  latter  being  found  far  richer  than  in  the  lagoons  of  any  other  coral 
reef  region  visited  by  Prof.  A^^assiz. 

Exploration  was  started  from  Male  island.  North  Male  being  first  examined, 
after  which  the  various  atolls  of  the  southern  part  of  the  group  were  visited  during 
a  southward  cruise  to  Adda,  the  southernmost  atoll  of  all,  and  the  return  voyage 
northward.  The  return  route  was  so  arranged  that  the  atolls  missed  on  the  way 
south — Wattaru,  Felidu,  and  South  Male — were  now  examined,  while  in  the  case 
of  atolls  visited  on  the  outward  voyage,  other  parts  were  examined  and  the  lagoons 
crossed  in  different  directions,  in  order  that  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  might 
be  gained.  The  northern  part  of  the  archipelago  was  afterwards  examined,  and  a 
final  exit  made  through  one  of  the  passages  on  the  east  face  of  Ihavandifulu,  the 
northernmost  atoll  of  the  group,  after  a  total  course  of  nearly  1600  miles  steamed 
among  the  atolls  of  the  Maldives. 

The  soundings  made  by  the  expedition  were  directed  chiefly  to  the  filling  up  of 
gaps  in  the  existing  information,  especially  with  regard  to  the  depths  in  the 
channels  separating  the  groups  of  atolls,  and  the  slopes  of  the  eastern  and  western 
faces  of  the  Maldivian  plateau.  They  thus  supplement  the  similar  work  done  by 
Mr.  Stanley  Gardiner.  On  the  way  back  to  Ceylon  some  gaps  in  the  line  of  sound- 
ings previously  fixed  were  filled  in,  the  result  being  to  clearly  develop  the  existence 
of  a  wide  tongue  of  ocean,  with  a  depth  of  over  1500  fathomp,  running  north  of  9^, 
and  separating  Minikoi  as  well  as  the  Maldives  from  the  Indian  continental  slope. 
Within  the  lagoons  of  the  composite  atolls  no  great  number  of  Eoundings  seem  to 
have  been  taken,  as  existing  charts  were  considered  to  give  a  satisfactory  idea  of 
the  general  topography  of  the  bottom.  In  some  regions  the  changes  in  depth  are 
very  abrupt,  and  the  character  of  the  bottom  varies  greatly  according  to  locality 
and  the  vicinity  of  gaps,  passes,  islands  or  islets,  and  sand-bars.  On  one  occasion 
the  claspers  brought  up  a  piece  of  millepore,  cut  from  a  living  cluster  from  a  depth  of 
89  fathoms — an  unusual  depth  for  a  reef-builder,  as  in  the  Maldives  the  reef  corals 
rarely  extend  below  17  fathoms,  sand-lanes  and  patches  usually  beginning  at  12* 
fathoms. 

The  maximum  depths  of  the  narrower  channels  examined  were  generally 
found  to  be  between  200  and  350  fathom?,  but  in  some  cases  much  greater 
depths  were  met  with.  Thus  769  fathoms  are  recorded  in  the  centre  of  the 
channel  between  Miladumadulu  and  Fadifolu,  374  fathoms  between  South 
Male  and  Felidu,  and  649  between  Mulaku  and  Kolumadulu.  In  the  centre 
of  the  channel  between  Gafaru  and  North  Male,  only  100  fathoms  were  found. 
In  the  wider  channels  separating  the  atolls  of  the  single  southern  chain,  the  depths 
are  greater  than  any  yet  mentioned.  Thus  in  the  centre  of  the  channel  between 
Kolumadulu  and  Hadumati  the  depth  was  1118  fathoms,  and  between  Hadumatk 
and  Suvadiva  1130  fathomp.  In  the  wide  channel  between  Suvadiva  and  Addu,  a 
depth  of  1292  fathoms  occurs  a  little  to  the  north  of  Fua  Mulaku,  and  1018  between 
it  and  Addu.  Owing  to  rough  weather,  the  line  could  not  be  continued  beyond 
Addu  towards  the  Chagos  group.  The  bottom  samples  of  the  deeper  soundings 
were  interesting  as  showing  the  existence  of  Qlobigerinas  in  great  quantities  at  a 
comparatively  short  distance  from  the  shallower  waters  of  the  Maldive  plateau ; 
they  were  frequently  so  abundant  as  to  form  what  might  be  called  Globigerina 
sand.  Nearer  the  atolls  Pteropod  shells  were  common,  especially  on  the  outer  face 
of  the  groups,  and  in  two  cases  small  manganese  nodules  were  brought  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  channels. 

The  soundings  taken  on  the  east  and  west  faces  of  the  plateau  are  said  to 
indicate  a  comparatively  steeper  slops  off  the  western  than  off  the  eastern  face, 
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Thus  8  miles  west  of  the  southern  part  of  North  Malosmadola  the  depth  was  1247 
fathoms,  and  at  a  similar  distance  off  the  south-western  face  of  Ari,  1499;  while 
east  of  South  Male  1270  fathoms  were  found  at  a  distance  of  12  miles.  Yet  the 
soundings  on  the  charts  quoted  by  Prof.  Agassis  indicate  a  depth  of  orer  1000 
fathoms  off  the  south-western  face  of  Ihavandifuln  at  a  distance  of  nearly  12  milef, 
while  off  the  north-east  face  nearly  the  same  depth  is  reached  in  less  than  6  miles. 
In  the  wide  basin  which  separates  the  eastern  from  the  western  chun  of  atolls,  the 
depths  varied  from  519  fathoms  (between  Fadifolu  and  South  Malosmadulu)  to  186 
fathoms  (5  miles  west  of  North  Male).  The  bottom  of  all  the  channels  separating  the 
composite  atolls  appears  to  be  flat ;  the  soundings  drop  rapidly,  and  generally  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  either  face  they  reach  a  depth  but  little  inferior 
to  the  greatest  depths  in  the  centre  of  the  channels.  The  greatest  depths  thus  far 
obtained  in  the  channels  separating  Minikoi  from  the  northern  Maldives  (1179 
fathoms)  and  from  the  Laccadives  (1197  fathoms)  are  about  those  which  separate 
the  southern  Maldives  from  one  another  and  from  the  central  part  of  the  group. 

Both  Minikoi  and  the  Laccadives,  as  well  as  the  southern  and  northern  Maldives 
and  some  others,  rather  resemble  such  Pacific  atolls  as  characterize  the  Ellis  and 
Gilbert  groups  than  what  has  been  called  the  composite  Maldivian  atolL  A  glance 
at  the  Admiralty  chart  will  show  the  great  difference  in  structure  between  such 
atolls  as  Makunudu,  Eardiva  or  Adda,  and  groups  liko  North  and  South  Male, 
North  and  South  Malosmadulu,  and  others.  Again,  such  atolls  or  groups  of  atolls 
as  Fadifolu,  Felidu,  and  Mulaku  combine  features  characteristic  of  the  Maldivian 
atolls  with  those  of  many  Pacific  forms ;  while  others  like  Eolumadulu,  EadumatI, 
and  Suvadiva  recall  some  of  the  larger  Pacific  atolls  in  the  Marshall,  Ellis,  Gilbert, 
or  Caroline  groups,  noted  for  the  absence  of  shoals  or  islands  in  the  lagoons,  and 
contrasting  with  the  typical  agglomeration  of  the  small  Maldivian  atolls  along  the 
30  to  40  fathom  belt  of  the  great  plateau,  which  have  grown  up  as  distinct  parts 
iind  are  separated  by  deep  channels.  Although  in  such  clusters  as  North  and  South 
Male  the  well-marked  rims  recall  the  rims  of  the  great  PaciOc  reef-flats,  it  is  in  the 
structure  of  such  groups  as  Miladumadulu  and  Tiladumati  that  we  obtain  the  key 
4o  a  rational  explanation  of  the  formation,  in  geneial,  of  the  atolls  and  groups  of 
atolls  in  the  Maldives. 

These  two  groups  are  not  themselves  atolls  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  are 
made  up  of  a  great  number  of  small  atolls,  often  separated  by  considerable  distances, 
which  have  grown  up  from  depths  of  25  to  30  fathoms.  They  can  be  seen,  as  in 
North  Male,  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  the  flats  or  mere  riogs  not  rising  more 
than  5  or  6  fathoms  from  the  top  of  the  plateau  to  the  rings  just  awash,  or  with 
sandbanks  rising  a  foot  or  so  above  the  surface.  The  shape  need  not  be  circular, 
being  controlled  by  the  topography  of  the  bottom.  In  some  cases  the  lagoons  of 
the  smaller  atolls  have  been  formed  by  the  growth,  lagoon  ward,  of  patches  or  lines 
of  coral  which  have  eventually  become  joined.  There  is  no  evidence  that  these 
small  atolls  are  the  result  of  the  splitting-up  of  larger  atolls,  or  that  adjoining  atolls 
^r  reef-flats  have  coalesced,  except  where  the  passages  between  have  been  of  very 
moderate  depth. 

The  outer  slopes  of  the  ring?,  to  a  depth  of  from  8  to  12  or  even  15  fathoms, 
are  characterized  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  coral,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
scanty  growth  in  the  lagoons  of  the  Pacific  atolls.  This  is  explained  by  the  wide 
and  deep  passages  through  the  rims  of  the  so-called  atolls,  which  passages  are  generally 
larger  than  the  space  occupied  by  the  small  atolls  (atollons).  As  soon  as  the  flats 
of  the  rings  have  reached  the  surface,  sand-bars  form  and  develop  into  islets,  and 
finally  into  islands  \nth  scrub  vegetation  and  bushes,  and  sometimes  large  trees. 
The  rings,  or  **  faros,'*  either  retain  a  central  l»goon»  or  it  beoomes  wholly  or  partially 
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filled  up  by  the  growth  of  the  land.    It  is  comparatively  easy  to  trace  the  progress 
of  growth  through  all  the  various  stages. 

The  small  atolls  which  form  the  outer  rim  of  the  composite  atolls  owe  their 
existence  to  the  same  causes,  and  the  increase  in  size  of  the  islands  goes  on  much 
in  the  same  way  aa  has  been  observed  in  the  Gilbert,  Ellis,  and  other  Pacific 
groups.  Small  islets  on  the  same  reef-flats  are  gradually  united  by  the  formation  of 
sand-spits  on  the  lee  face,  thus  forming  bays  on  the  sea  face  which  are  gradually 
filled  up)  the  former  gap  being  indicated  in  time  merely  by  a  difference  in  the 
vegetation,  a  distinction  which  gradually  disappears.  The  existence  of  lagoons 
completely  shut  off  from  the  sea  in  some  of  the  northern  atolls  can  be  similarly 
explained.  At  first  there  will  be  merely  a  crescent-shapei  island,  between  which 
and  the  rest  of  the  reef-flat  of  the  ring  there  is  comparatively  deep  w.\ter.  Spits 
are  thrown  out  from  the  horns  of  the  crescent,  and  finally  unite  so  as  to  form  an 
ideal  atoll — a  closed  ring  of  land  enclosing  a  deep  lagoon,  which  exists  so  rarely  in 
natnre.  The  change  from  an  open  crescentic  island  to  a  closed  atoll  may  take 
place  with  considerable  rapidity,  as  is  shown  by  comparing  the  charts  of  seventy 
years  ago  with  the  state  of  things  now  existiog,  various  crescentic  islands  having 
increased  in  size  by  the  extension  of  the  sand-spits,  while  one  at  least — Rodular- 
mandu — has,  during  the  seventy  years,  become  a  closed  land-ring.  Fresh  water 
or  brackish  sinks  edged  with  maDgroves  can  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  a  similar 
process. 

These  facts,  Prof.  Agassiz  says,  point  to  the  uselessness  of  our  present  definition 
of  atolls,  as  every  possible  gradation  can  be  seen  between  an  open  crescent-shaped 
bank  and  an  absolutely  closed  ring  of  land.  The  evidence  of  a  great  number  of 
atolls  scattered  over  an  extensive  plateau  like  that  of  Tiladumati  and  Miladumadulu 
shows  that  reef-corals  will  grow  upon  any  foundation  where  they  find  the  proper 
depth,  and  that  local  conditions  will  determine  their  existence  as  fringing  reefs, 
barrier  reefs,  or  atolls.  In  &ct,  reefs  that  once  formed  an  atoll  may,  when  this 
becomes  an  island,  be  transformed  into  fringing  reefs.  The  composite  atolls  are 
merely  elevations  upon  the  greater  Maldive  plateau,  which  have  served  as  bases,  at 
the  required  depth,  to  the  reef-building  corals ;  while  the  secondary  plateaux  have 
in  turn  supplied  a  number  of  bases  for  the  formation  of  atolls.  The  variation  in 
type  in  different  parts  of  the  group  may  be  ascribed  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
exposure  to  ocean  currents. 

The  effect  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Maldives  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
incessant  breakers  which  pound  upon  the  reefs  and  atolls  of  the  Central  and  Western 
Pacific,  and  the  boulders  thrown  upon  the  reef-fiats  are  pygmies  beside  the  gigantic 
blocks  which  often  line  miles  of  the  beaches  of  the  Pacific  atolls.  But  the  same 
forces  are  at  work,  only  on  a  diminutive  scale,  even  during  the  south-west  monsoon. 
Both  sand  and  shingle  beaches  are  as  a  whole  remarkably  steep.  They  rarely  lise 
to  more  than  5  or  6  feet,  though  in  some  of  the  northern  atolls  they  are  fully  12 
feet  high.  All  the  reef-rock  examined  was  found  to  be  of  the  most  modem  character, 
and  no  trace  was  seen  of  rock  indicating  the  nature  of  the  xmderlying  plateau,  as 
would  surely  have  been  found  if  existing  conditions  had  been  brought  about  by 
subsidence.  The  only  evidence  points  to  a  very  slight  elevation  having  taken 
place. 

Prof.  Agassiz  prais^  the  accuracy  of  the  charts  based  on  Captain  Moresby's 
survey,  which,  he  says,  is  something  wonderful,  when  we  remember  the  conditions 
under  which  that  survey  was  executed  seventy  years  ago.  They  proved  an  unerring 
guide  for  the  intricate  navigation  among  the  Maldives,  and  though  some  minor 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  interval,  they  are  still  a  monument  of  the  unsurpassed 
skill  of  the  surveyors  of  those  days. 
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A  PROPOSED  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  NORTH  MAGNETIC  POLE.* 

By  Oaptain  B0A1.D  AMUNDSEN. 

TnERE  are,  as  you  are  aware,  magnetic  forces  in  the  Earth  which  cause  the 
compass-needle  to  assume  a  certain  position  at  each  place  on  the  Earth's  surface* 
The  north  end  of  the  needle  points  northwards,  hut  not  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the 
geographical  north  pole.  At  some  places  it  points  east  of  the  true  north,  at  others 
west.  If  we  were  to  imagine  expeditions  starting  from  yarious  places  on  the 
surface  of  the  Earth,  and  each  moving  forwards  always  in  the  direction  indicated 
hy  the  north  end  of  its  compass-needle,  these  expetlitions  would  at  last  all  meet  at 
a  point  situated  on  Boothia,  the  most  northeily  peninsula  of  the  American 
continent.  This  point  is  called  the  magnetic  north  pole  of  the  Earth.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  these  expeditions  had  taken  the  direction  indicated  hy  the  south  end  of 
the  needle,  they  would  have  met  at  last  at  a  point  on  the  antarctic  continent — 
Victoria  Land,  near  the  south  pole.  This  point  is  called  the  magnetic  south  pole 
of  the  Earth.  These  two  magnetic  poles  are  also  remarkahle  from  the  fact  that  a 
so-called  magnetic  dipping-needle — that  is  to  say,  a  magnetic  needle  that  is  movable 
about  a  horizontal  a\is — will  at  these  places  assume  a  vertical  position,  with  the 
north  end  downwards  at  the  magnetic  north  pole,  and  with  the  south  end  downwards 
at  the  magnetic  south  pole,  while  everywhere  else  its  position  is  oblique ;  that  is  to 
say,  making  more  or  less  of  an  angle  i^ith  the  horizontal  plane.  This  angle  is 
called  the  magnetic  dip.  Thus  the  dip  at  the  Earth's  two  magnetic  poles  is  90^. 
The  lines  passing  through  all  places  with  the  same  dip  are  called  isoclines.  The 
isoclines  run  round  the  Earth  from  east  to  west  in  the  form  of  continuous  lines. 
The  isocline  passing  through  all  peaces  at  which  the  inclination  is  0^,  in  other 
words,  at  which  the  needle  assumes  a  horizontal  position,  is  called  the  Earth's 
magnetic  equator.  It  intersects  the  geographical  equator  in  two  points,  in  such  a 
manner  that  about  half  of  it,  on  the  western  hemisphere,  lies  south  of  the  equator, 
and  the  other  half,  on  the  eastern  hemisphere,  north  of  the  equator.  The  farther 
we  withdraw  from  the  magnetic  equator,  the  greater  is  the  dip  of  the  north  end 
of  the  needle  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  of  its  south  end  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  until  we  come  to  the  magnetic  poles,  where,  as  I  have  said,  the 
inclination  is  90°. 

In  August,  1897,  the  Belgian  South  Polar  Expedition,  with  its  ship,  the 
Belgica,  on  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  first  officer,  set  out  for  the  antarctic 
waters.  The  aim  of  the  expedition  was  to  reach  South  Victoria  Land,  and  there 
endeavour  to  determine  the  exact  locality  of  the  magnetic  south  pole,  of  which 
the  position  is  only  approximately  known.  Plans  subsequently  made,  however, 
carried  us  into  the  ice  about  Graham  Land  and  Alexander  Land,  where  we  lay 
for  thirteen  months,  frozen  into  the  antarctic  drift-ice  west  of  Graham  Land.  It 
was  here,  in  72°  S.  lat.,  that  the  idea  of  getting  to  the  magnetic  north  pole  and 
exploring  its  surroundings  first  presented  itself  to  me.  During  the  long  and 
compiratively  idle  winte-,  our  original  plan,  of  determining  the  position  of  the 
magnetic  south  pole,  was  of  course  constantly  discussed,  and  this  raised  in  its 
turn  animated  discussion  of  the  question  of  terrestrial  magnetic  matters  in  general, 
and  the  situation  of  the  magnetic  north  pole  in  particular.  Some  of  the  scientific 
men  on  board  were  of  opinion  that  the  position  of  the  magnetic  north  pole  was 
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fixed  by  the  determinations  made  by  Sir  James  Boss  in  1831 ;  while  others  thought 
^hat  it  probably  moved  a  little  in  the  course  of  time.  These  discussions  awakened 
a  keen  Interest  in  me,  as  I  daily  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  magnetic 
instruments  we  bad  with  us  in  use,  and  also  now  and  then  of  assisting  in  the 
taking  of  the  observations.  I  gradually  became  more  and  more  desirous  of  going 
Tip  myself  to  arctic  North  America,  and  of  investigating  the  conditions  around  the 
magnetic  north  pole,  where  no  one  has  been  since  Ross. 

Upon  my  return  from  the  Belgian  Expedition  in  1899, 1  immediately  began  to 
collect  all  the  works  upon  this  subject  that  were  to  be  found.  The  book  1  sought 
for  longest,  but  did  finally  obtain,  was  Sir  James  Boss's  account  of  his  journey  and 
his  investigations  on  the  subject  of  the  magnetic  north  pole.  On  reading  this 
book,  my  longing  to  find  the  so-little-known  magnetic  centre  was  still  further 
stimulated,  and  I  determined  to  confer  at  once  with  men  versed  on  the  subject, 
as  to  whether  my  project  could  possibly  bring  to  magnetic  science  any  results 
worth  mentioning.  With  this  view,  I  first  applied  to  the  assistant  director  of 
the  Meteorological  Institute  in  Cbristiania,  Hr.  Axel  Steen,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
at  that  time  engaged  in  working  up  the  magnetic  observations  of  the  Fram 
expedition.  Hr.  Steen,  who  immediately  expreseed  his  entire  sympathy  with  my 
plan,  and  kindly  promised  to  assist  me  with  advice  and  information,  was  of  opinion 
that  I  ought  first  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  magnetic  instruments  in 
the  observatory  in  Cbristiania  and  with  their  employment,  and  then  seek  an  oppor- 
tunity for  more  advanced  magnetic  study  at  the  Deutsche  Seewarte  in  Hamburg. 
When, acting  upon  this  advice,  lapplied  to  the  director  of  theChristianiaObservatory, 
Prof.  Geelmuydeo,  I  was  received  in  the  most  kindly  manner,  the  professor  himself 
showing  me  the  instruments,  and  giving  me  some  valuable  instruction  in  the 
Tarious  methods  used  in  the  determination  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  elements. 

In  the  autumn  of  1900  I  went  to  Hamburg  to  see  the  director  of  the  Deutsche 
Seewarte,  the  renowned  magnetician  Prof.  Neumayer,  to  whom  Hr.  Axel  Steen 
had  kindly  given  me  a  letter  of  introduction.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  first 
meeting  with  the  celebrated  C^heime  Admiralitatsratb,  and  I  must  be  permitted 
to  describe  it  in  a  few  words.  I  was  announced  and  shown  into  a  characteristically 
furnished  workroom,  where  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  an  elderly  man  with 
long  white  hair.  After  the  usual  exchange  of  civilities,  I  soon  became  awaro  that 
my  stock  of  German  words  was  becoming  exhausted.  In  vain  did  I  tax  my 
memory  to  the  utmost;  I  was  completely  at  a  loss.  How  agreeable  was  my 
surprise,  therefore,  when  the  professor,  quickly  grasping  the  situation,  came  to 
my  rescue  by  continuing  the  conversation  in  English.  I  now  managed  compara- 
tively well,  and  laid  my  plan  before  him.  To  my  question  as  to  whether  a  closer 
investigation  of  the  position  of  the  magnetic  north  pole  would  be  of  great  interest, 
be  replied,  "  An  exact  determination  of  the  Earth's  magnetic  north  pole  will  be  of 
immense  value  to  science."  Whatever  doubts  I  may  have  previously  entertained 
about  venturing  upon  the  realization  of  my  contemplated  undertaking,  they  were 
instantaneously  dispelled  by  this  answer,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  greatest 
authority  of  the  present  day  on  the  subject  of  terrestrial  magnetic  investigations. 
During  the  time  that  I  now  worked  at  the  Deutsche  Seewarte,  I  was  treated  more 
as  a  welcome  guest  than  as  an  unknown  stranger;  and  the  kind  old  director 
himself  superintended  my  studies  all  the  time.  The  magnetic  laboratory  was 
placed  at  my  disposal,  with  the  necessary  instruments.  The  laboratory  was  the 
same  in  which  Captain  Scott-Hansen,  of  the  Norwegian  Navy,  had  worked  before 
his  departure  in  the  Fram.  1  worked  there  every  day,  and  soon  became  acquainted 
with  the  instruments  and  methods  of  observation.  The  calculation  from  observa- 
tions I  learnt  under  Prof.  Neumayer's  assistant,  Dr.  Maurer.    It  was  with  sincere 
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regret  that  I  bade  farewell  a  couple  of  months  later  to  the  Deutsche  Seewar^  with 
its  agreeable  and  obliging  staff.  On  my  return  to  Ghristiania,  I  called  upon  Proi 
Nansen,  and  laid  my  plan  before  him.  He  promised  me  his  valuable  advice  in 
the  matter  of  equipment  Being  myself  so  inexperienced^  I  am  deeply  gratefol 
for  this  kind  offer  from  the  greatest  polar  explorer  of  the  age. 

In  January  of  the  present  year  (1902)  I  went  to  Tromso  to  lo3k  for  a  vessel 
that  would  be  suitable  for  my  contemplated  expedition.  I  there  purchased  the 
whaler  Gj'Oay  which  is  renowned  as  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  sailing-vessels  in 
the  arctic  fleet.  The  reason  of  my  buying  it  so  early  was  that  I  wished  first  to 
make  a  voyage  in  her  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  become  acquainted  with  her  before 
starting  on  the  actual  voyage.  On  this  arctic  trip,  which  lasted  from  April  to 
September,  I  had  plenty  of  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  qualities  of  the  vesseL 

Acquaintance  with  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Earth's  magnetic  forces 
manifest  themselves  dates  back  to  an  early  period  of  history.  It  is  true  that  the 
inventor  of  the  mariner's  compass  is  said  to  have  been  an  Italian,  Flavio  Gioia, 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  the  Chinese  are  said 
to  have  known  and  employed  a  special  form  of  this  instrument  long  before  our 
era.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  beginning  of  last  century  that  the  study  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  and  the  consequent  collecting  and  working  out  of  observa- 
tions from  various  parts  of  the  Earth,  began  to  increase.  I  will  here  only  mention 
the  names  of  my  countryman,  Hansteen,  and  the  German,  Gauss.  The  numerous 
English  expeditions  Eent  out  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage  brought  the 
question  of  the  position  of  the  magnetic  north  pole  into  frequent  discussion ;  and 
Boss's,  Parry's,  and  Franklin's  expeditions  made  it  their  special  aim  to  obtain 
observations  for  the  determination  of  the  Earth's  magnetic  elements.  This  ques- 
tion, it  is  true,  played  a  very  secondary  part  in  comparison  with  that  of  finding 
the  desired  north-west  passage;  but  quite  a  valuable  collection  of  magnetic 
observations  was  nevertheless  obtained. 

The  honour  of  having  practically  determined,  by  his  investigation?,  the  position 
of  the  magnetic  north  pole  is  due,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  the  Englishman,  Sir 
James  Clark  Ross.  His  uncle.  Sir  John  Ross,  was  the  leader  of  the  expedition, 
James  being  the  second  in  command.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  find 
and  force  its  way  through  the  so-called  north-west  passage  with  the  paddle-steamer 
Victory,  It  left  England  in  1829,  and  passed  through  Lancaster  sound  southwards 
through  Prince  Regent  inlet,  where  it  was  hoped  a  way  would  be  found  westwards. 
The  vessel  was  frozen  fast  in  the  ice  in  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  and  the  expedition  was 
forced  to  spend  four  winters  in  this  region.  During  this  long  detention  in  the  ice, 
they  frequently  met  with  Esquimaux  who  had  never  seen  a  European  before.  The 
Victory  never  came  out  again,  and  officers  and  crew  had  to  make  their  way  back 
by  the  aid  of  the  ship's  boats ;  and  were  at  last  rescued  at  the  mouth  of  Lancaster 
sound  by  the  barque  Isabella,  which  had  been  sent  out  in  search  of  the  missing 
expedition.  Though  unsuccessful  in  its  main  object,  the  scientific  results  obtained 
were  brilliant.  It  was  after  one  of  the  winters  thus  spent  in  the  ioe  that  James 
Ross,  on  May  27, 1831,  started  on  a  sledge-expedition  with  the  magnetic  north 
pole  as  its  goal.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  details,  but  only  quote  a  few  fragments 
of  his  description  of  the  journey.  On  June  1  he  writes  :  **  We  commenced,  there- 
fore, a  rapid  march,  comparatively  disencumbered  as  we  now  were ;  and,  persevering 
with  all  our  might,  we  reached  the  calculated  place  at  eight  in  the  morning  of 
June  1.  I  believe  I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  imagine  the  elation  of  mind  with 
which  we  found  ourselves  now  at  length  arrived  at  this  great  object  of  our  ambition; 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  we  had  accomplished  everything  that  we  had  come  so  far  to 
see  and  to  do ;  as  if  our  voyage  and  all  its  labours  were  at  an  end,  and  that  nothing 
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now  remained  for  us  but  to  return  home  and  be  happy  for  the  rest  of  our  days." 
After  expressing  his  opinion  as  to  how  another  expedition  ought  to  proceed  in  order 
to  determine  more  accurately  the  position  of  the  magnetic  north  pole,  he  says : 
"Having  thus  therefore  stated,  however  briefly,  what  yet  remains  for  future 
observaUon — ^having  pointed  out  what,  I  may  fearlessly  say,  is  still  wanting,  and 
which,  as  such,  claims  the  attention  of  those  who  have  the  power  of  promoting  a 
work  of  this  nature,  I  can  only  express  my  wishes,  if  I  dare  not  indulge  in  hopes, 
that  the  same  nation  which  bas  already  carried  its  discoveries  so  far,  that  our  own 
Britain  which  has  already  established  its  supremacy  in  scientiflc  and  geographical 
researches,  will  not  now  abandon  them,  and  leave  to  others  to  reap  the  crop  of 
which  it  has  in  this  case  sown  the  seeds/* 

James  Ross  thus  arrived  on  June  1,  1831,  at  a  spot  where  the  dipping-needle 
showed  an  angle  of  89°  69'  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon — in  other  words,  was  only 
deflected  one  minute  from  an  absolutely  vertical  position.  Fractically  this  one 
minute  is  of  little  consequence,  and  Ross  himself  considered  that  he  had  now  really 
reached  the  magnetic  pole,  whose  geographical  position  he  accurately  determined 
to  be  70°  5'  N.  lat.,  96°  47'  W.  long. ;  and,  satisfied  with  this  result,  he  ceased  all 
further  investigations,  and  bas  thus  contributed  nothing  towards  the  solution  of 
the  question  that  has  since  presented  itself,  namely,  whether  the  magnetic  pole 
is  actually  only  a  point,  or  whether  possibly  the  peculiarity  of  the  needle  assuming 
a  vertical  position  extends  over  a  large  area.  Theoretical  study  of  recent  times 
points  decidedly  to  the  latter  Eupposition.  Another  question  that  also  demands  a 
practical  solution,  and  which  I  have  already  briefly  touched  upon,  is  whether  the 
magnetic  pole  is  stationary,  or  changes  its  position.  It  is  the  solution  of  these  two 
questions  that  I  have  set  myself  the  task  of  attempting. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  a  brief  account  of  the  equipment,  the  route,  and  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  thought  of  carrying  out  my  plan.  I  shall  start  in  the 
spring  of  1903  in  my  vessel,  the  Gj'oa.  We  shall  be  seven  men  on  board,  all  told. 
The  reason  of  my  preferring  a  small  vessel  like  this  is  that  the  waters  which  we 
shall  navigate  are  very  frequently  narrow  and  shallow,  and  it  is  thus  important  to 
have  a  vessel  that  does  not  draw  much  water,  and  at  the  same  time  is  capable  of 
turning  in  its  own  length.  A  small  vessel,  especially  one  of  the  sloop  build, 
requh'es  a  smaller  crew,  and  is  in  consequence  cheaper  to  fit  out.  The  Gjoa  is 
only  a  sailing-vessel,  but  I  am  going  to  have  her  fitted  with  a  petroleum  engine 
next  year.  This  I  regard  as  quite  necessary,  considering  the  difficult  waters  we 
shall  have  to  navigate.  The  equipment  will  consist  of  the  usual  things  required 
for  a  polar  journey,  such  as  fur  clothing,  tents,  ski,  snowshoes  of  various  kinds, 
sledges,  kayaks,  etc.,  as  also  provisions  for  four  years.  Among  the  magnetic 
instruments  is  a  travelling  magnetometer  of  Prof.  Neumayer's  construction.  This 
instrument  will  resemble  that  on  board  the  Fram,  but  will  bo  furnished  with  even 
more  improvements.  It  has  now  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Deutsche  Saewart^s 
instrument-maker,  Hr.  Carl  Seemann,  for  a  year,  and  will  not  be  ready  until  the 
spring.  Owing  to  the  warm  interest  he  takes  in  my  expedition.  Prof.  Neumayer 
has  designed  it  especially  for  this  occasion,  and  lias  personally  superintended  its 
construction.  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  but  that  this  instrument  will  be  perfect 
in  every  respect.  There  is  also  an  inclinatorium  under  construction  at  instrument- 
maker  Dover's  in  London.  Dr.  Charles  Chree,  the  director  of  the  Kew  Observatory, 
has  most  kindly  promised  to  superintend  the  construction  of  this  instrument. 
Thus  as  regards  magnetic  instruments,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  I  am  taking 
as  complete  and  up-to-date  an  equipment  as  the  fulfilment  of  my  task  can  require. 
The  meteorological  instruments  are  barographs,  barometers,  and  thermometers. 

Theoceanographic  instruments  I  hope  to  be  able  to  take,  are  sounding-machines. 
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deep-sea  thermometers,  and  appliances  for  taking  water-samples  and  bottom* 
samples.    Among  other  instrmnents  may  be  mentioned  those  necesrary  for  nayiga- 
tlon  and  sledge-jonmeys,  such  as  sextants,  artificial  horizons,  chronometers,  smd 
good  watches.    Petrolenm  will  be  used  for  the  heating  of  the  vessel  when  under 
way.    I  shall  also  take  as  much  coal  as  space  will  permit,  for  use  in  the  galley. 
During  the  winter  I  hope  to  be  able  to  supplement  our  store  of  fuel  with  drift- 
wood.   On  our  way  westwards,  it  is  my  intention  to  visit  one  of  the  Danish 
colonies  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  thence  some 
Esquimaux  dogs,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  us.    We  shall  then  make  for 
Lancaster  sound,  where  I  hope  to  be  by  the  middle  of  July.    The  course  will 
continue  through  Lancaster  sound  and  Prince  Regent  inlet  to  Bellot  strait,  where 
McGlintock  was  stopped  by  the  ice  in  1858,  when  searching  for  the  Franklin 
Expedition.    Should  the  ice-conditions  prove  favourable,  I  intend  to  go  on  through 
Bellot  strait,  and  make  my  way  along  the  west  coast  of  Boothia,  leaving  a  depdt, 
if  possible,  at  the  spot  where  Ross  found  the  magnetic  north  pole  in  1881,  and 
then  seek  for  a  suitable  winter  haven,  either  in  Matty  island  or  King  William  Land. 
Magnetic  observations  will  be  taken  as  often  as  opportunity  affords.    The  autumn, 
1903,  will  be  employed  in  making  dep5ts  for  the  coming  year.    The  winter  will 
be  employed  in  making  magnetic  and  meteorological  observations.    I  shall  give' 
special  attention  to  the  action  of  the  magnetic  forces  during  the  occurrence  of 
aurora  borealis.    Daily  observations  of  ice-information,  high  and  low  water,  etc., 
will  also  be  taken.    I  have  thus  no  doubt  but  that  every  man's  time  will  be 
occupied.    As  soon  as  the  severest  part  of  the  winter  is  over,  I  shall  set  off  with 
three  men,  two  sledges,  and  as  many  dogs  as  we  may  have,  and  make  for  the 
place  on  Boothia  at  which  Boss  observed  the  inclination-needle  to  make  an  angle 
of  89^  59'  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  making  observations  all  the  way.    Here, 
in  the  first  place,  a  long  series  of  careful  observations  will  bo  made,  after  which, 
taking  this  spot  as  the  starting-point,  I  intend  to  investigate  the  surrounding 
region  in  all  directions  regarding  its  magnetic  conditions,  with  determinations  of 
variations,  intensity,  and  inclination,  endeavouriog,  by  a  choice  of  stations,  to 
encircle  the  magnetic  north  pole,  or  the  region  within  which  the  needle  assumes 
a  vertical  position.    The  second  sledge  will  be  sent  back  as  soon  as  its  aid  can 
be  dispensed  with,  with  orders  to  see  to  the  maintenance  of  the  depdts.    I  hope, 
before  the  winter  sets  in,  to  have  carried  out  the  principal  part  of  my  programme, 
and  in  that  case  I  intend  to  pass  the  following  winter,  1904-5,  with  one  com- 
panion, as  near  as  possible  to  the  magnetic  north  pole.    The  matter  of  supplies  for 
my  companion  and  myself,  I  think  of  arranging  by  replenishing  the  depdts  so 
much  during  the  summer  months  that  they  will  also  be  sufficient  for  winter  needs. 
As  observatory  and  dwelling-house  for  my  companion  and  myself  during  this 
winter,  I  intend  to  erect  snow-huts  after  Esquimaux  fashion.    If  my  intention  is 
carried  out,  we  shall  not  be  the  first  civilized  men  who  have  passed  a  winter  under 
a  snow-roof ;  for  Dr.  Bae,  a  traveller  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  spent  an  entire 
winter  with  his  men  here  on  the  north  coast  of  North  America,  and  found  it  an 
excellent  way  of  wintering.    I  have  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  making  experi- 
ments in  this  matter,  and  have  found  that  even  in  a  temperature  of  —  40^  C.  a 
dwelling  of  this  kind  forms  a  warm  and  comfortable  abode.     Both  the  first  and  the 
second  winter,  I  shall  try  to  set  up  both  the  inclinatorium  and  the  declinatorium 
as  variation-instruments,  so  that  regular  hourly  readings  may  ba  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  aurora  borealis  observations.     The  meteorobgical  observations  will 
nlways  be  attended  to  on  board. 

In  the  spring  of  1903, 1  think  of  repeating  the  work  of  the  previous  summer 
as  a  check,  visiting  systematically  the  old  observation  points,  and  there,  or  in 
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their  immediate  neighbourhood,  taking  a  new  series  of  absolute  determinations  of 
terrestrial  magnetic  elements.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  I  shall  consider  that 
the  object  of  my  journey  has  been  fully  attained.  Our  concern  will  then  be  to 
get  back  to  the  ship,  and  if  this  is  accomplished  in  the  still  navigable  part  of  the 
season,  and  the  ice  to  the  west  should  prove  to  be  possible  of  penetration,  I  shall 
continue  in  that  direction  with  the  vessel,  still  taking  magnetic  observations  as 
frequently  as  possible.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  up  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions all  the  time  without  interruption.  It  is  then  my  intention  to  make  the 
return  voyage,  if  all  goes  well  and  circumstances  are  favourable,  by  way  of  the 
north-west  passage.  I  have  now  briefly  sketched  the  plan  of  which  it  is  my 
purpose  to  attempt  the  realization.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  circumstances 
may  compel  me  to  alter  it  in  some  important  points,  and  I  am  not  blind,  moreover, 
to  the  numerous  difficulties  with  which  I  shall  have  to  contend ;  but  I  set  t>ut  with 
confidence,  hoping  to  return  with  results  which,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  may 
prove  valuable  for  scientific  investigation. 


REVIEWS. 
EUROPE. 

Britain  and  the  British  Seas. 

By   HUGH    ROBERT    MILL,   D.Sc. 

We  welcome  this  first  volume*  of  a  new  and  important  series  with  a 
pleasure  enhanced  by  anticipation  and  not  diminished  by  perosaL  The 
book  is  new,  fresh,  and  forcible,  abounding  in  unexpected  theses  handled 
with  the  skill  one  looks  for  from  the  author.  It  is  obviously  the  fruit 
of  thought  and  of  wide  reading,  and  invites  the  geographical  public  to 
enjoy  its  well-elaborated  substance,  while  it  tempts  the  critic  to  inves- 
tigate its  structure  by  dissection.  The  book,  and  presumably  the 
series,  does  not  compete  with  any  other  in  the  field,  but  approaches 
the  desirable  ideal  of  illustrating  geographical  principles  by  the  facts 
associated  with  particular  localities  without  giving  an  exhaustive 
geographical  description.  We  are  much  accustomed  to  geographical 
writings  in  which  ill-drilled  details  are  put  together  anyhow,  and  drift 
aimlessly  to  no  particular  end.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  here. 
Every  fact  brought  forward  points  like  an  arrow  on  a  map  of  the  winds 
to  a  definite  conclusion. 

Of  the  two  philosophical  methods  which  might  be  employed  in  such 
a  work,  Mr.  Mackinder  has  apparently  chosen  the  deductive,  which  is 
indeed  the  only  way  by  which  a  great  body  of  material  can.be  dealt 
with  in  a  very  limited  space.  It  is  by  far  the  more  attractive  also,  for 
it  allows  of  great  definiteness  of  treatment  and  the  citation  of  a  mini- 
mum of  data,  while  it  gives  to  the  reader  the  pleasure  of  discovering 


♦  'Britain  and  the  British  Seas.'    By  H.  J.  Mackinder,  m.a.    With  Maps  and 
piagrams.    London :  William  Heinemann.    1902. 
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innumerable  ooincidences  of  fact  with  theory.  The  drawback  is  thaf 
the  nnanimons  trend  of  facts  thus  detected  lias  precisely  the  same 
logical  force  as  the  unanimous  resolution  of  a  political  meeting  to 
which  the  public  is  admitted  by  careful  selection.  It  involves  the 
choice  and  maintenance  of  a  theory — originally  based  on  the  facts  it  is 
brought  forward  to  explain — but  does  not  require  that  the  laborious 
reasoning  which  led  to  its  aoceptance  should  be  set  forth.  Hence  it 
is  not  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  discuss  the  basis  of  the  theories  from 
which  the  deductions  are  made,  though  we  feel  that  some,  at  leasts  of 
them  are  still  open  to  controversy.  We  are  concerned  in  seeing  what 
are  Mr.  Mackinder's  geographical  deductions  from  the  geological  and 
historical  theories  which  he  has  accepted,  and  in  examining  the  manner 
in  which  he  sets  them  forth. 

In  the  Summary  and  Conclusion  at  the  end  of  the  volume  we  find 
a  terse  epitome  of  the  whole  argument,  a  slight  abridgment  of  which 
will  convey  the  best  general  view  of  Mr.  Mackinder's  aims,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  facts  with  which  he  deals. 

Britain  is  viewed  in  two  historical  aspects  as  it  is  approached: 
(1)  on  the  south-east  from  the  continent  across  the  Strait  of  Dover  to 
the  Kentish  peninsula  and  the  Thames  estuary,  leading  to  the  English 
plain  whence  land-ways  radiate  to  the  higher  oceanic  border  on  the 
west ;  and  (2)  over  the  ocean  from  the  south-west  towards  the  Channel 
entries  whence  waterways  diverge  between  the  lands.  The  contrast 
is  similar  to  that  presented  in  Scandinavia,  which  may  be  viewed  as 
formerly  continuous  with  Britain  along  the  west,  while  the  configura- 
tion of  Scotland  indicates  a  rock-graining  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, which  may  be  interpreted  as  a  relic  of  a  Caledonian  mountain 
range  which  once  crossed  what  is  now  the  North  Sea.  The  general 
equality  in  height  of  the  higher  summits  of  Scotland,  and  the  run  of 
the  southerly  trending  valleys  transverse  to  the  rock-graining,  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  whole  surface  having  been  worn  down  to  a  base- 
level  and  then  re-elevated  in  a  vast  plateau  (called  Atlantis)  spreading 
from  the  British  uplands  towards  Iceland  and  Greenland.  From  a  portion 
of  this  plateau  the  existing  configuration  was  carved  during  a  fresh 
cycle  of  denudation.  The  greater  part  of  the  plateau  of  Atlantis,  mean« 
while,  collapsed,  forming  the  two  oceanic  abysses  separated  by  the  Scoto- 
Icelandio  ridge,  of  which  the  line  of  median  uplands  in  Britain  is  a 
continuation,  and  no  doubt  due  to  the  same  terrestrial  stresses.  In 
front  of  the  south-eastern  shore-line  of  the  Caledonian  continent  a  mass 
of  ancient  land  (on  the  site  of  Wales  and  the  Irish  sea),  which  may  be 
called  Proto-Britain,  was  formed;  and  when  the  stresses  which  pro- 
duced the  Earth-folds  known  as  the  Hercynian  system  took  place,  the 
resistance  of  this  block  diverted  their  direction,  and  so  determined 
the  triangular  outline  of  Britain.  These  folds  sheltered  the  coal-badins 
of  Great  Britain  in  their  hollows,  while  the  coal-beds  of  Ireland, 
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protected  from  disturbanoe  by  Proto-Britain,  remained  exposed,  and 
were  afterwards  removed  by  denudation.  A  later  tkplift  raised  tbe 
Wealden  fold  and  brought  Britain  into  physical  contact  with  the 
continent,  the  English  plain  of  soft  rocks  being  the  eastern  coastal 
plain  of  the  great  ancient  continent  of  Atlantis,  not  the  western  coastal 
plain  of  Europe. 

The  oceanic  gulf  which  takes  the  place  of  Atlantis  determines  the 
climate  of  Britain  by  opening  a  way  for  warm  air  and  a  procession  of 
cyclones,  while  the  higher  land  lies  obliquely  to  their  path,  and  so 
produces  climatic  contrasts  between  the  east  and  west  harmonizing 
with  the  structure. 

Similar  harmonies  are  found  with  regard  to  the  historical  aspects 
of  geography ;  the  east  side  of  the  British  triangle  is  opposite  the 
Baltic  lands,  whence  the  lighter  people  spread  westwards,  while  the 
south  side  (through  France  and  the  gap  between  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees) 
faces  the  Mediterranean  lands,  whence  the  darker  people  spread  north- 
ward. The  radial  advance  of  later  conquerors  from  Kent  is  illustrated 
by  the  terminal  remnants  of  Celtic  speech  on  the  ocean  border.  The 
four  parts  of  the  realm  are  structural  as  well  as  historical  units,  Wales 
representing  Proto-Britain,  while  before  th«  industrial  revolution  the 
three  kingdoms  were  essentiaUy  three  lowlands  separated  by  boundary^ 
belts  of  upland  or  sea. 

The  English  lowland  consists  of  the  soft,  tilted,  overlapping  strata^ 
characteristic  of  a  coastal  plain,  resting  on  a  buried  plain  of  ancient 
rock  containing  coal-basins  which  are  exposed  in  the  north-west.  The 
continental  climatic  system  frequently  overspreads  this  plain,  the  chief 
properties  of  which  are  breadth,  arable  fertility,  and  potentiality  of 
mechanical  power.  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  plain  of  nearly 
undisturbed  strata  lapping  round  ancient  bosses  of  upland,  has  no  coal, 
a  less  complex  soil,  and  an  oceanic  climate ;  its  surface  is  consequently 
generally  meadow  or  bog.  The  Scottish  plain  is  the  smallest,  but  has 
a  store  of  coal,  and  on  the  lee  side  rewards  cultivation. 

**  The  sites  of  the  three  capitals  strikingly  exhibit  the  effect  of  these 
contrasts.  London,  in  the  continental  angle,  but  not  far  removed  from 
the  midst  of  the  English  lowland,  is  a  focus  of  many  ways  radiating 
freely  over  the  plain.  The  most  important  is  that  which  enters 
through  Kent,  and  leaves  through  the  Cheshire  gap. 

"Dublin,  opposite  to  Cheshire,  is  in  the  broad  coastal  entry  of 
Meath,  whence  roads  diverge  northward,  westward,  and  southward 
through  gaps  among  the  engirding  uplands. 

*'  Edinburgh  is  in  the  defile  between  the  Pentlands  and  the  coast, 
at  the  head  of  the  sill-entry  to  the  enwalled  rift- valley. 

'*  Finally,  a  vast  imperial  nodality  has  been  accumulated  in  London 
during  the  centuries  characterized  by  oceanic  mobility." 

It  is  plain  that  a  book  which  seeks  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  early 
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geological  movementB  of  the  Earth's  cmst  in  the  latest  agglomerations 
of  human  population  on  its  surface  is  not  one  for  careless  reading. 
The  attempt  to  give  expression  to  the  ideal  is  splendid  in  itself,  and  we 
feel  that  it  ought  to  be  suooessfuL  But  we  feel,  also,  that  it  is  an  essay 
boldly  trying  to  picture  what  may  have  occurred  rather  than  a  treatise 
solidly  proving  what  has  taken  place.  It  depends  for  the  success 
of  its  main  contention  on  the  accuracy  of  the  hypotheses  of  Suess  and 
Davis,  hypotheses  which  are  not  yet  fully  accepted  by  all  geologists. 
These  would  be  legitimate  matters  for  criticism  if  we  viewed  the  work 
as  an  induction  from  facts ;  looking  on  it  as  a  deduction  from  theories, 
they  do  not  concern  us  at  the  moment.  If  it  is  not  a  logical  chain  riveted 
with  demonstrated  facts,  it  is  at  least  a  garland  skilfully  arranged  and 
bound  together  with  an  attractive  thread  of  probability.  It  gives  fresh 
interest  to  a  well-worn  theme,  and  should  afford  useful  and  stimulating 
study  for  geographical  students. 

Writing  in  a  geographical  journal,  it  is  permissible  to  look  somewhat 
closely  into  the  mode  of  setting  forth  the  argument  of  the  book,  and  we 
wish  first  to  direct  our  attention  to  some  of  the  terms  employed, 
although  we  meet  the  difficulty  of  deciding  whether  these  are  always 
meant  to  be  geographical  or  sometimes  to  be  only  literary  expressions. 
Writing  in  the  Geographical  Journal,  we  may  venture  to  inquire  why  the 
name  of  the  planet  is  written  with  a  small  initial,  for  in  these  pages  the 
disrespectful  instinct  of  the  compositor  is  checked,  and  the  Earth  is 
distinguished  from  the  earth.  It  is  true  that  books  usually,  and  news- 
papers always,  follow  the  habit ;  even  the  paper  which  gives  a  capital 
to  the  article  in  its  own  name — The  Times.  Were  it  only  to  guard 
against  the  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word  earth  for  soil  and  for  the 
planet,  we  feel  that  the  capital  distinction  should  be  observed.  Another 
point — and  this  is  a  trivial  one — touches  on  the  use  of  the  article.  Mr. 
Mackinder  omits  "  the  "  before  Solway  Firth  or  Moray  Firth,  giving  a 
sense  of  unfamiliar  abruptness;  probably  there  is  something  to  be  said 
in  &vour  of  the  curtailment,  yet  if  so,  why  (p.  58)  "  the  Great  Orme's 
Head  "  ?  It  is  possible  that  we  may  look  with  too  proprietary  an  eye 
on  the  firths,  but,  setting  aside  the  question  of  title,  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  fiords  of  the  west  of  Scotland  and  the  rias  of 
the  west  of  Ireland  is  not  made  plain  on  p.  22.  A  ria  will  not  become 
a  fiord  sink  it  never  so  deeply,  as  indeed  the  reader  will  find  implicitly 
stated  when  he  comes  to  p.  82. 

The  word  sill  has  been  used  for  generations,  if  not  for  ages,  to 
denote  geographical  features,  such  as  the  Great  Whin  Sill,  a  prominent 
volcanic  dyke,  or  the  ridge  at  the  entrance  to  a  fiord  basin,  where  the 
analogy  to  a  dock-sill  is  very  apt.  But  Mr.  Mackinder  makes  use  of 
sill  in  a  sense  that  is  quite  unusual,  and  we  do  not  see  that  he  anywhere 
defines  the  term,  if,  indeed,  he  uses  it  as  a  definite  term  and  not  merely 
as  a  general  word.    It  is  used  apparently  for  a  terrace,  raised  beach,  or 
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alluvial  flat  on  p.  17,  for  a  belt  of  comparatively  flat  land  sncli  as  a 
ooastal  plain  in  many  places,  and  it  is  also  applied  to  the  continental 
shelf  or  to  parts  of  that  feature.  A  sill,  be  it  window-sill,  door-sill,  or 
dock-sill,  seems  naturally  to  suggest  a  ridge  or  narrow  elevation  between 
two  areas  at  lower  levels,  and  if  applied  otherwise  should  be  carefuUy 
defined.  If  the  book  were  to  be  translated  into  German,  the  word 
Schwelle  (probably  the  original  form  of  sill)  would  naturally  be  used, 
with  very  confusing  results. 

The  word  gap  is  also  used  somewhat  curiously.  As  a  rale,  a  gap  is 
taken  as  implying  an  abrupt  depression  between  high  lands.  On 
p.  285  the  site  of  Edinburgh  is  thus  described  :  *<  Between  the  end  of 
the  Pentlands  and  the  coast  of  the  Firth  there  is  a  gap,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  the  Castle  rock,  and  around  this,  in  the  gateway  leading  to 
inner  Scotland,  has  grown  up  the  capital  city  of  Edinburgh."  We  have 
already  quoted  a  passage  in  which  this  feature  is  called  a  *<  defile."  In 
either  case  the  words  are  loosely  handled.  Viewed  from  the  firth, 
Edinburgh  is  seen  to  stretch  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Pentlands ; 
from  the  hills  it  seems  to  stand  on  the  plain  at  their  foot.  The  North 
British  railway  certainly  does  traverse  the  centre  of  Edinburgh  in  a 
hollow,  not  a  natural  gap  or  defile,  however,  but  a  lake-bed  artificially 
drained  and  embanked ;  and  the  Castle  rock  owed  its  ancient  vantage  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  most  abrupt  eminence  of  moderate  height  in  a 
fairly  extensive  plain,  furrowed  slightly  from  east  to  west,  but,  as  a 
whole,  sloping  gently  northward  to  the  sea. 

One  other  example,  out  of  several,  may  be  referred  to  in  which 
definite  terms  are  stretched  beyond  the  limits  of  their  natural 
elasticity.  On  p.  292  the  author  considers  that  "for  the  purpose  of 
general  description  it  is  convenient  to  extend  "  the  name  of  Strathmore 
to  include  parts  of  two  different  river-basins.  But  the  essence  of  a 
strath  is  that  it  borders  the  track  of  a  single  river-system.  No  doubt 
an  argument  could  be  derived  from  Glenmore,  which  drains  in  opposite 
directions;  but  the  real  continuity  of  the  glen  differs  much  more 
decidedly  in  nature  than  on  the  map  from  the  entire  discontinuity  of  the 
"extended"  strath.  In  the  map  on  p.  131  the  "Strathmore  Belt"  is 
shown  running  through  Loch  Lomond  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  coinciding 
with  what  is  usually  called  the  line  of  the  Great  Fault.  The  lowland 
valley  of  Scotland  could  be  better  dealt  with  by  treating  it  as  a  plain 
bounded  by  the  highlands  and  the  southern  uplands,  and  broken  by  low 
hills  of  volcanic  rock.  The  real  geographical  significance  of  the  old 
place-names  would  then  require  no  extension  or  modification. 

Our  last  criticism  as  to  terminology  touches  on  an  old  controversy. 
Are  the  names  applied  by  Prof.  Davis  to  types  of  rivers  adapted  for  use 
in  a  book  not  intended  solely  for  the  specialist  ?  Mr.  Mackinder  is  not 
averse  to  the  use  of  technical  names  which  are  suflSciently  unfamiliar 
to  lead  a  careful  reader  to  light  upon  the  defects  of  his  dictionary — 
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nigreaence,  nodality,  posthumous  Hercyntan  uplift,  and  sigmoid,  for  example 
— 80  that  he  is  not  likely  to  prefer  an  expression  that  is  ambiguous 
simply  beoanse  it  is  already  familiar.  To  oall  a  river  consequent  because 
its  course  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  original  slope  of  the  land  is 
perfectly  right,  and  to  call  a  river  subsequent  because  it  owes  its  course 
to  events  subsequent  to  those  which  produced  consequent  rivers  is  not 
wrong ;  but  once  the  mind  is  accustomed  to  associate  these  far-reaching 
connotations  with  the  words,  it  pauses  in  instinctive  search  for  some 
similar  meaning  before  such  phrases  as  **  the  subsequent  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land "  (p.  204),  or  ''  consequent  wind-swirl "  (p.  161).  Being  free  from 
these  objections  of  pre-ocoupation,  ohsequent  may  be  hailed  as  a  sort  of 
Mesopotamia  of  river-terms,  though  it  is  not  in  itself  a  beautiful  word. 
It  seems  to  us  that  geographical  terminology  might  take  a  hint  here 
from  the  terminology  of  organic  chemistry,  and  employ  some  such 
prefixes  as  ortho-,  meta-,  para-  to  qualify  such  river-courses  as  require 
differential  treatment.  We  suppose  that  it  would  be  hypercritical  to 
cavil  at  the  contraction  of  the  phrase  "  an  obsequent  river "  into  the 
crisper  substantive  form  of  "  an  obsequent ; "  but  when  such  a  term  is 
used  we  think  it  should  be  defined. 

We  fully  agree  that  the  conception  of  development  in  river-basins 
with  the  capture  and  beheading  of  rivers,  is  a  most  valuable  one  and 
very  helpful  to  the  student ;  but  the  whole  group  of  ideas  is  still  very 
unfamiliar  and  difficult.  It  requires  clearer  explanation  than  has  been 
given,  and  we  would  like  to  have  seen  it  handled  with  the  clearness 
and  firm  grasp  evinced,  for  example,  in  the  chapters  on  weather  and 
climate. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  matter  of  terminology,  for  we 
consider  it  to  be  the  weakest  point  of  a  remarkably  powerful  book, 
sometimes  obscuring  to  the  reader  a  meaning  which  was  perfectly  clear 
to  the  author.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  introduction  of  new  terms, 
and,  indeed,  consider  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  more  were  intro- 
duced; but  they  should  be  carefully  chosen  to  express  definite  con- 
ceptions without  ambiguity ;  they  should  be  very  carefully  defined,  and 
used  no  less  scrupulously  than  the  terms  of  mathematics  or  of  seaman- 
ship. The  exactor  handling  of  language  is  a  desideratum  in  all  litera- 
ture, and  we  consider  that  to  use  a  word  which  may  suggest  different 
ideas  to  different  minds  is  always  wrong,  when  it  is  possible  to  use  a 
word  or  phrase  that  can  convey  only  the  desired  meaning  to  every  reader. 

We  might  call  attention  to  many  instances  in  which  facts  have 
been  overlooked  to  the  detriment  of  some  particular  thesis;  but 
believing  that  the  facts  which  are  cited  were  intended  to  be  illustra- 
tive and  not  exhaustive,  we  consider  that  the  real  object  of  the  book 
has  been  as  successfully  carried  out  by  the  employment  of  a  selection 
of  relative  facts  as  it  would  have  been  by  a  summary  of  the  whole. 
The  references  to  authorities  are  somewhat  scanty.    No  reference  is 
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made  to  *  British  Bainfall,'  the  acknowledged  authority  on  that  depart- 
ment of  onr  climate,  nor  to  Scharfs  valuable  *  Origin  of  the  British 
Fauna ; '  but  an  adequate  bibliography  would  have  swollen  the  work 
far  beyond  its  very  moderate  limits  of  space. 

The  chapters  on  racial,  historical,  and  economic  geography,  and 
those  on  Metropolitan  and  Industrial  England,  we  believe  to  be  by  far 
the  best  treatment  of  those  subjects  that  has  yet  appeared.  The 
account  given  of  the  origin  of  the  existing  counties  is  particularly 
valuable,  for  the  facts  have  never  been  brought  together  before. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  expressive  orographioal  maps  of  I^ngland, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  a  vegetation  map,  and  a  generalized  geological 
map  on  a  small  scale,  all  specimens  of  Bartholomew's  best  work  in  clear 
draughtsmanship  and  delicate  colour-printing.  The  text  is  plentifully 
illustrated  by  sketch  and  diagram-maps,  in  most  cases  very  skilfally 
treated.  One  device  which  produces  a  happy  result  is  to  disregard 
the  conventional  orientation,  and  to  place  the  portion  of  country  dealt 
with  upon  the  page  so  as  to  bring  its  most  prominent  features  parallel 
with  the  edges  of  the  paper  without  reference  to  direction ;  the  only 
possible  objection  would  be  obviated  if  an  arrow  showing  the  direction 
of  the  meridian  were  introduced  unobtrusively. 

If  the  authors  of  the  remaining  works  in  the  series  succeed  in  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  their  editor,  the  literature  of  geography  will  be  enriched 
by  a  wealth  of  organized  learning  worthy  of  the  dawn  oi  the  twentieth 
century. 

AFRICA. 

Khodesia  and  the  Ophik  Pkoblem.* 

In  our  recent  notice  of  Prof.  Eeane'd  '  Gold  of  Opbir  *  t  (March,  p.  361),  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  main  questioDs  associated  with  this  secular  problem  were 
twofold :  *Mhe  original  source  of  the  gold  of  Ophir,  and  the  locality  of  Ophir 


»  •  The  Ancient  Ruins  of  Rhodesia.'  By  R.  N.  Hall  and  W.  G.  Neal,  with  over 
70  IllnstrationB,  Maps,  and  Plans.    London :  Methuen.    1902. 

t  The  review  of  this  hook,  which  appeared  in  the  March  nnmber  of  the  Joumaly 
may  possihly,  though  quite  unintentionally,  convey  a  wrong  impression  as  to  the 
original  value  of  Prof.  Eeane's  researches,  and  thus  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  really 
remarkahle  character  of  the  work,  and  the  wealth  of  erudition  as  well  as  the  skill  in 
piecing  together  the  various  elements  of  the  question  displayed  hy  the  author.  Apart 
from  the  central  idea  of  the  work — that  Ophir  was  the  distributor,  not  the  producer,  of 
the  gold  (the  originality  of  which  was  fully  conceded  in  our  review) — Prof.  Eeane  has 
shed  new  and  valuable  light  on  many  interesting  points,  among  which  his  extension  of 
the  Babylonian  zodiac  to  the  proto-Aryans,  as  evidence  of  the  groat  antiquity  of  the 
Zimbabye  monuments,  and  his  elucidation  of  the  Himyaritio  rock-inscriptions,  desorve 
special  mention.  Even  where  the  fundamental  idea  is  not  absolutely  new,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  early  Semitic  intercourse  with  Madagascar,  the  careful  elaboration  of  the 
evidence  and  the  abundance  of  detail  never  before  brought  forward,  entitle  the  work 
to  rank  as  a  solid  contribution  to  knowledge,  of  permanent  value  to  historical  and 
archsDological  students, — Ed.  0»  J. 
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itself."  Broadly  speaking,  that  book  is  primarily  conceraed  with  the  latter 
question,  while  Messrs.  Hall  and  Neal's  handsome  and  richly  illustrated  yolame 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  former.  Between  them  they  thus  cover  the 
whole  ground,  and  general  assent  will  probably  be  given  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  author  of  *  Ophir '  to  the'authors  of  *  Rhodesia,'  and  quoted  in  their  preface, 
that  "  the  two  books  should  thus  be  complementary  of  each  other ;  between  us  I 
hope  we  shall  succeed  in  settling  this  question  in  all  its  bearings  once  for  all.*' 
On  the  one  essential  point  both  are  indeed  in  full  accord,  concluding  with  almost 
irresistible  force  that  the  golden  Pactolus  which  streamed  into  Tyre  and  Jerusalem 
in  Solomonic  and  even  pre-Solomonic  times,  had  its  sources  in  the  present  Rhodesiay 
or,  taking  it  in  its  widest  sense,  in  the  whole  region  (British  and  Portuguese) 
between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo. 

The  wealth  of  evidence  brought  forward  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Neal  in  support 
of  this  conclusion  will  be  received  by  most  readers  as  a  positive  revelation,  and 
will  have  all  the  more  cogency  since  it  is  not  advanced  to  serve  a  purpose,  but 
simply  as  the  result  of  long  and  intelligent  investigation  on  the  spot.  There  is 
no  formal  discussion  of  the  problems  involved ;  speculation  is  especially  eschewed  ; 
and  even  the  main  conclusion  itself  is  not  stated  dogmatically,  but  rather  left  to 
be  indirectly  inferred  from  the  vast  body  of  facts  brought  together  with  rare 
patience  and  industry  in  this  first,  but  by  no  means  final,  comprehensive  survey  of 
**  the  ancient  ruins  of  Rhodesia."  At  the  same  time,  judicious  criticism  is  every- 
where apparent.  Indeed,  the  whole  work  of  research  has  been  conducted  in  a 
thoroughly  critical  spirit,  and  the  value  of  the  book  is  grextly  enhanced  by  the 
extremely  careful  and  cautious  way  the  various  groups  of  ruins  are  classed  in 
periods,  types,  and  sequences ;  the  earliest  remidns  (Himyaritic  or  South  Arabian) 
being  distinguished  from  the  later  (Phoenician  and  perhaps  post-Mohammedan) 
and  recent  (native  and  Portuguese). 

As  the  readers  of  the  Journal  are  well  aware,  this  region,  since  the  re-discovery 
of  the  **  Zimbabyes  **  some  three  decades  ago,  had  been  partly  surveyed  by  several 
distinguished  savants  and  trained  archseologiets,  notably  Mauch,  Baines,  Bent, 
Swan,  Maund,  Schlichter,  and  White.  Hence  it  might  be  supposed  that  little  was 
left  to  be  done  by  later  investigatious.  But  so  vast  is  the  field,  where  upwards 
of  five  hundred  ruined  sites  are  scattered  over  a  total  area  of  about  115,000  square 
miles,  that  the  surface  had  scarcely  been  more  than  scratched  when  Messrs.  Neal 
and  Johnson,  armed  by  the  Chartered  Company  with  the  right  of  investigating  the 
ruins  south  of  the  Zambezi,  began  their  systematic  researches  in  May,  1895,  and 
continued  them  with  little  interruption  till  the  close  of  the  century.  Their  fore- 
runners had,  in  fact,  mostly  trodden  the  beaten  path,  confining  themselves  mainly 
to  the  *'  Great  Zimbabye  ^  and  surrounding  district.  *'  The  total  number  of 
distinct  and  separate  ruins  described  in  their  books  does  not  nearly  exceed  fifty, 
while  many  of  these  are  ruins  of  minor  importance,  and  belong  to  the  later 
Zimbabye  periods."  From  this  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  amount 
of  work  accomplished  by  our  authors,  who  have  personally  explored  and  given 
summary  descriptions  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  ruined  sites— > temples,  citadels, 
rampartp,  gold-workings,  forts,  slave-pits — mostly  of  the  early  periods,  scattered 
over  nearly  the  whole  region.  They  have  further  conferred  an  inestimable  service 
on  students  by  their  careful  planning  of  the  sites  themselves,  as  clearly  shown  on 
the  excellent  large-scale  map  accompanying  the  volume. 

The  subject  is  far  too  vast  to  attempt  any  detailed  account  of  the  monuments 
and  their  contents.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  general  impression  conveyed 
is  astounding,  and  the  astonishment  is  intensified  when  we  read  that  even  now 
an  immense  amount  of  work  remains  still  to  be  accomplished.    This  is  continually 
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iasigted  upon  and  conyinciDgly  proyed  by  the  writer?,  as  when  they  tell  us  that 
the  Ehami  ruins,  nearly  as  important  as  the  Great  Zimbabye  itself, "  are  practically 
unexplored.  The  temple  is  still  buried  under  the  present  floors.  The  original 
floors  are  not  opened  out,  nor  are  the  floors  on  which  the  gold-smelting  furnaces 
will  in  all  probability  be  found"  (p.  225).  And  again:  ''Not  a  single  ruin 
notwithstanding  months  of  continuous  work,  can  be  said  to  have  been  exhaustively 
examined,  while  many  ruins  are  altogether  unexplored,  and  others  are  constantly 
being  disooyered  "  (xii.)» 

If,  after  a  careful  study  of '  Rhodesia '  and  *  Ophir,'any  lingering  doubts  should 
remain  regarding  the  Himyaritic  origin  of  the  South  African  ruins,  they  will 
probably  be  dispelled  by  a  consideration  of  the  character  and  prodigious  develop* 
ment  of  the  ancient  terrace-works  on  the  elopes  of  the  Mount  Fura  and  Inyanga 
uplands  in  North  Mashonaland.  Nothing  comparable  to  this  arduous  agricultural 
system  is  elsewhere  found,  except  in  the  Peru  of  the  Incas,  which  is  beside  the 
question,  and  in  the  Sabasan  and  Minsan  highlands  of  Arabia  Felix  (Yemen),  where 
the  corresponding  works,  although  the  parallelism  has  hitherto  passed  unnoticed, 
are  not  merely  analogous,  but  absolutely  identical,  both  in  their  general  aspect  and 
enormous  extent.  So  true  is  this  that  the  descriptions  ^ven  by  independent 
observers  of  the  terraced  slopes  in  both  regions  might  almo&t  change  places,  as 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  subjoined  accounts : — 


Tenraced  Slopes 
(Yemen), 
"  In  one  district  the  whole  mountain- 
side, for  a  height  of  6000  feet,  was 
terraced  from  top  to  bottom.  Every- 
where, above,  below,  and  all  around, 
endless  flights  of  terraced  walls  meet 
the  eye.  One  can  hardly  realize  the 
enormous  amount  of  labour,  toil,  and 
perseverance  which  these  represent. 
The  terraced  walls  are  usually  from 
4  to  5  feet  in  height,  but  towards  the 
top  of  the  mountain  they  are  sometimes 
as  much  as  15  or  18  feet.  They  are 
built  entirely  of  rough  stone  laid  with- 
out mot  tar.  I  reckoned  on  an  average 
that  each  wall  retains  a  terrace  not 
more  than  twice  its  own  height  in 
width,  and  I  do  not  think  I  saw  a 
single  breach  in  one  of  them  un- 
repaired" (General  E.  T.  Haig,  Fro- 
ceedinge  Geographical  Society,  1887, 
p.  482). 
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Terraced  Slopes 
(Inyanga). 
*^  The  extent  of  these  ancient  terraces 
is  simply  astonishing,  and  there  is  every 
evidence  of  the  past  existence  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  inhabitants.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  convey 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  immeneity  of 
labour  implied  in  the  enormous  number 
of  these  ancient  terraces.  I  saw  at 
least  150  square  miles  composed  of 
kopjes  from  100  to  400  feet  in  height 
literally  strewn  with  the  ruins.  A  con- 
templation of  the  enormous  tonnage  of 
stones  and  earth  rudely  built  into  these 
terraces  really  left  me  amazed.  Good- 
ness only  knows  how  many  thousands 
of  these  terraces  I  did  not  see.  It 
appears  to  be  abimdantly  clear  that  the 
terraces  were  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating com  or  cereals  of  some  sort. 
The  terraces  as  a  rule  rise  up  in  vertical 
lifts  of  about  2  or  3  feet,  and  extend 
backwards  over  a  distance  of  mostly 
about  7  to  12  feet.  The  terraces  are  all 
made  very  flat  and  of  dry  masonry,  not 
of  hewn  stone.  On  many  of  the  kopjes, 
commencing  at  the  base,  there  are,  I 
judge,  one  hundred  terraces  before  you 
get  to  the  top'*  (Telford  Edwards, 
quoted  in  *  Rhodesia,'  p.  353  sq,). 
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The  late  Dn  Schlichter  bad  already  pointed  out  that  the  terraces  were  ''pre- 
Mohammedan."  Conseqaently  they  fall  into  line  with  the  other  remains  credited 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  to  the  South  Arabian  Himyarites  and  their  Phoenician 
cousins,  whose  long  sojourn  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Madagascar  is  introduced 
as  a  new  factor  in  the  problem  by  the  author  of '  The  Gold  of  Ophir.* 

Although  keeping  as  a  rule  closely  to  their  text,  the  authors  of  'Bhodesta' 
have  occasionally  permitted  themselves  a  short  excursion  into  other  fields,  which 
might  perhaps  be  omitted  with  advantage  in  future  editions,  or  else  subjected  to 
careful  revision.  Thus  the  "  Moguedchou  kingdom  north  of  Sofiala "  should  be 
Magdoxo,  Somaliland ;  the  first  home  of  the  Sabseo- Arabians  was  not  in ''  Cbaldada,'" 
but  unquestionably  in  Arabia  Felix ;  Marseilles  (Massilia)  was  not  a  "  Phcsnician  " 
but  a  Greek  colony;  *'Darato"  and  "Durate"  shoold  be  Duarte  (Barbosa); 
Ptolemy  (the  geographer)  did  not  write  ''about  200  B.a,"  but  in  the  second 
century  of  the  new  era ;  Zenophon  is,  of  course,  a  misprint  for  Xenophon ;  but  the 
suggested  association  of  the  Sabasau  goddess  Almaquah  with  "the  name  of 
Namaqualand,"  and  one  or  two  other  strange  etymologies,  should  be  carefully 
eliminated. 

GENERAL. 

Beazley'b  *  Dawn  of  Modbbn  Geography.*  * 

The  first  instalment  of  this  fascinating  work  dealt  with  what  Mr.  Beazley 
describes  as  the  "  Dark  Age "  of  geography.  He  now  passes  on  to  the  Central 
Middle  Ages.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  Europe  had  scarcely  a 
glimpse  of  that  marvellc^s  "  Dawn  "  which  was  destined^to  illumioate  the  globe, 
although  the  discoveries  and  conquests  of  the  Northmen  had  already  begun,  and 
these  intrepid  seamen  were  not  only  infesting  the  coasts  of  Western  Europe,  but 
had  settled  in  Ireland,  discovered  the  Hebrides,  the  Shetlands,  the  Orkneys, 
reached  the  great  island  of  Iceland,  and  made  their  way  to  Greenland  in  the  west, 
where  they  were,  in  fact,  on  American  soil,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Arch- 
angel in  the  east.  Already  they  had  overstepped  the  limits  of  the  world  known 
to  Ptolemy.  Yet  these  voyages  produced  no  change  in  current  geographical  ideas ; 
and  even  that  most  extraordinary  episode  in  the  maritime  history  of  the  middle 
ages — the  Norse  discovery  of  the  American  continent  and  the  exploration  of  its 
coasts  as  far  south  as  New  England— passed  without  leaving  more  than  the 
faintest  of  traces  on  the  European  mind.  One  more  island  had  been  added  to  the 
map  of  the  northern  ocean,  and  that  was  all.  The  impulses  which  produced 
the  geographical  revolution  arose  in  another  quarter,  and  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Western  Europe  directed  its  attention  with  ever-increasing  interest 
and  persistence  to  the  East,  and  multiplied  its  relations  with  Asia  through  many 
channels.  Most  of  the  present  volume  is  occupied  in  tracing  the  progress  of  this 
growing  intercommunication  under  the  several  forms  of  Pilgrim  Travel,  Jewish 
Travel,  Diplomatic  and  Missionary  Travel,  and  Commercial  Travel. 

Pilgrim  travel,  considered  as  a  means  of  promoting  geographical  knowledge,  had 
comparatively  little  importance  until  the  capture  of  Palestine  by  the  crosadera. 
It  is  true  that  a  change  appears  with  the  turn  of  the  century  after  a.d.  1000, 
when  pilgrims  began  to  be  much  more  numerous,  and  the  threatened  interruption 
of  the  means  of  access  to  the  holy  places  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  ferment  which 
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culminated  in  the  first  crusade.  But  the  great  influx  of  pilgrims  began  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Fraokisb  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Among  these  Saewulf  of 
Worcester,  Abbot  Daniel  of  Kiev,  Adelard  of  Bath,  and  the  Norse  King  Sigurd 
are  noteworthy,  although  the  pilgrim,  as  such,  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the 
actual  stock  of  geographical  information,  and  the  conquest  of  the  holy  places  was 
chiefly  important  as  affording  a  stepping-stone  in  the  direction  of  the  remoter 
East  Jewish  travel  in  the  East  assumed  a  wider  scope,  both  in  the  groimd 
actually  covered  and  in  the  objects  pursued  by  it.  The  interest  of  the  Jew 
extended  far  beyond  the  Holy  Land.  It  embraced  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
tombs  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  the  prophets  of  the  Captivity  who  were  still  honoured 
by  the  Moslems ;  it  impelled  him  to  seek  out  and  maintain  communication  for 
commercial  purposes  with  those  of  his  race  who  were  settled  in  Persia.  The 
Jewish  merchant,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  reached  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and 
his  well-known  narrative  familiarized  Europe  with  the  sea-route  to  Oeylon  and 
China.  He  was  followed  by  Petachia  of  Ratisbon  and  others  of  less  note,  whose 
journeys  Mr.  Beazley  passes  over  lightly,  and  proceeds  to  discuss  the  more  im- 
portant travels  of  the  missionaries  and  diplomatists  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century^ 
penetrated  Central  Asia  with  the  view  of  conciliating  the  Mongol  hordes  who 
threatened  Europe.  Two  of  these,  Carpini,  who  went  as  the  Pope's  legate,  and 
Rubruquis,  an  emissary  of  King  Louis  IX.  of  France,  have  left  accounts  of  their 
adventures  which  rank  among  the  most  important  documents  of  geographical 
history.  Rubruquis,  starting  eight  years  later  than  Carpini,  travelled  by  way  of 
the  Black  sea,  crossed  the  Volga  and  the  Ural  mountains,  reached  the  Great 
Khan's  court,  and  brought  back  an  immense  store  of  information  about  the 
geography  of  Central  Asia  and  China,  and  the  customs,  languages,  and  religions 
of  their  inhabitants.  The  report  had  gone  forth  in  Europe  that  the  Tartars  were 
little  attached  to  their  primitive  idolatry,  and  not  favourably  disposed  towards 
Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism.  Rubruquis  found  Nestorians  and  Armenians 
hanging  about  the  Khan's  court,  promising  him  the  dominion  of  the  world  if  he 
embraced  Ciiristianity.  The  impression  they  had  produced  was  a  bad  one,  and 
Rubruquis  was  unable  to  improve  it.  He  brought  back  to  Louis,  whom  the  Great 
Khan  regarded  as  a  prospective  vassal  anxious  to  secure  his  favour,  a  rambling 
letter,  breathing  nothing  but  a  haughty  and  fanatical  sense  of  his  own  power,  and 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Tartars  to  all  other  races  on  the  globe.  The  mission  was 
a  failure,  but  Rubruquis  had  done  something  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  West 
and  the  far  East,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  travellers  like  Marco  Polo,  whose 
descriptions,  at  a  later  date,  made  Tartary,  China,  and  the  Eastern  islands  almost 
as  familiar  to  Europeans  as  Europe  itself. 

The  chapter  on  Commercial  Travel  deals  with  the  mercantile  enterprise 
carried  on  with  the  East  by  Constantinople  and  the  great  maritime  republics  of 
Italy,  especially  during  the  crusading  period.  So  long  as  they  lasted,  the 
Christian  states,  established  by  the  crusaders  in  the  Levant,  formed  new  bases  for 
Western  trade,  while  they  seriously  impeded  Moslem  intercourse  between  East  ani 
West.  The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  commanded  the  land  routes  connecting  Egypt 
and  Africa  with  Western  Asia.  With  Petra  in  the  desert,  and  Elath  on  the  Red 
Sea,  in  Cliristian  hands,  the  produce  of  India  and  the  far  East  found  its  way  easily 
to  the  European  merchant,  while  the  markets  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  Mosul  and 
Bagdad,  were  rendered  more  accessible.  Even  after  the  principalities  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  Edessa,  and  Tripoli  had  fallen  into  decay,  European  enterprise  was 
actively  pushing  its  way  farther  and  farther  into  Asiatic  lands.  But  with  their 
complete  extinction,  says  Mr.  Beazley,  '*  the  old  difficulty  of  a  hostile  and  almost 
impenetrable  Islam  once  more  confronted  the  European  nations  along  the  coast- 
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line  of  Syria.**  If  not  a  direct  caope,  this  state  of  things  at  least  indirectly  con- 
tributed to  the  shifting  of  maritime  enterprise  to  the  other  end  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  to  schemes  for  reaching  India  and  the  farther  East  by  sailing  ont  throogh  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar.  Mr.  Beazley's  concluding  chapter  deals  with  geographical 
theory  and  description  during  the  central  middle  age.  Foremost  among  the 
geographers  of  the  time  stands  the  emperor  Constantino  Porphyrogennetoe,  whose 
treatise  '  On  the  Public  Administration  of  the  Empire  'not  only  minutely  describes 
the  empire  itself  with  its  vassal  states,  but  abounds  in  information  about  the 
barbarian  regions  to  the  north  and  east.  After  devoting  nearly  fifty  pages  to  an 
analysis  of  this  extremely  interesting  document,  Mr.  Beazley  passes  on  to  Adam  of 
Bremen,  the  first  pioneer  in  the  long  series  of  German  geographers,  and  concludes 
his  volume  with  an  examination  of  the  extant  maps  of  the  period,  the  oldest  of 
which,  the '  Anglo-Saxon  *  Map  of  the  World,  drawn  by  an  Irish  monk,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  he  attributes  to  the  time  of  Archbishop  Sigerio  of  Canterbury 
(992-994).  The  photographic  facsimiles  of  this,  and  of  the  sixteen  other  con- 
temporary maps,  including  four  maps  by  Matthew  Paris — the  'England,'  the 
'  World  Map/  the  '  Itinerary,*  and  the  '  Palestine ' — will  furnish  an  abundant 
feast  to  the  numerous  amateurs  of  historical  cartography. 

E.  J,  Payne. 

Prof.  Ratzel's  Comparative  Geography.* 

The  scope  and  bearing  of  Prof.  Ratzel's  new  book  cannot  be  fully  understood 
from  the  first  volume.  In  the  preface  he  refers  to  it  as  a  *' Comparative  Geo- 
graphy *'  in  Bitter's  sense  of  the  term,  dealing,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  interrelations 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  Earth,  and  therefore  looking  at  the  general  rather  than 
the  special  aspect  of  geography.  The  work  is  not  a  student's  text-book  like 
Wagner's  'Lehrbuch';  it  partakes  rather  of  the  character  of  Reclus'  'La  Terre,* 
being  written  apparently  for  the  intelligent  general  reader  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  subject  to  attack  a  considerable  mass  of  printed  matter,  but  not  requiring  the 
aid  of  frequent  references  to  authorities.  In  fact,  at  the  first  inspection, '  Die  Erde 
und  das  Leben '  shows  a  freedom  from  footnotes  that  would  be  surprising  did  the 
preface  not  promise  a  list  of  works  consulted  in  the  second  volume. 

The  portion  of  the  work  now  before  ns  gives  a  brief  but  luminous  summary  of 
the  history  of  geography,  turning  over  the  familiar  facts  with  the  ease  and  fresh- 
ness that  only  a  specialist  leading  up  to  his  special  study  can  command.  Then 
follows  an  account  of  the  Earth  as  a  planet  and  as  a  physical  body,  succeeded  by 
chapters  on  volcanic  phenomena,  the  movements  of  the  Earth's  crust,  and  the 
origin  of  mountains.  The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  what 
we  may  call  physical  geography  in  the  particular  meaning  of  the  word. 

Land  and  water,  islands,  coast-lines,  geological  processes,  and  land- forms  are 
handled  with  an  absence  of  technicality  and  a  literary  grace  that  we  do  not  always 
find  in  German  geographical  works,  but  there  is  no  want  of  precision  as  to  facts. 
In  discussing  the  various  features,  reference  is  made  in  many  cases  to  their 
influence  on  human  movements,  and  the  broader  human  interests  ^hich  unite  all 
intellectual  studies  are  not  forgotten.  This  aspect  of  the  subject  will  be  developed 
more  fully  in  the  second  volume,  which  will  deal  with  the  oceans  and  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  culminate  in  Prof.  Hatzers  special  sphere  of  Life  and  Man. 

The  illustrations  are  very  numerous,  and  almost  all  strikingly  good,  the  clear 
sketch-maps  as  well  as  the  photographs.    A  series  of  coloured  plates  is  an  attractive 
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feature,  and  so  is  the  simple  but  beautiful  design  of  the  binding.  We  trust  that 
the  second  volume  will  be  provided  with  a  full  index,  and  we  venture  to  bint  that 
the  list  of  works  consulted  might  be  more  carefully  considered  from  the  points  of 
view  of  selection  and  arrangement  than  that  given  on  p.  66. 

XI*  B.  J&« 
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Ingleborough*  —  Few  maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  show  more  interesting 
features  than  Nos.  50  and  60  of  the  Hawes  and  Settle  districts.  Prof.  Hughes  of 
Cambridge  has  a  valuable  account  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Ingleborough 
neighbourhood  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Yorkshire  Geological  and  Pclytechnical 
Society  (voL  xiv.  pp.  125-160).  He  says  that  he  knows  of  no  district  in  which 
the  ordinary  and  exceptional  operations  of  denudation  can  be  better  studied.  It 
illustrates  remarkably  the  effects  of  **  the  condensation  of  the  moisture  of  the 
winds  on  the  cold  rocks  working  where  no  rain  can  reach ;  the  action  of  water 
more  or  less  charged  with  acids  on  the  limestones ;  the  fantastic  forms  which  are 
thus  produced  ;  the  effect  of  this  action  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  formation  of  pot- 
holes and  of  underground  channels  and  of  vallejs  by  the  falling  in  of  caves ;  the 
breaking-up  of  great  masses  of  joints  rock  under  the  influence  of  frost  and  the 
masses  that  in  the  thaw  are  carried  over  the  froasen  snow  that  fills  the  place  where 
the  talus  should  rest,  and  form  crescentic  masses  lying  some  way  in  front  of  the 
cliff;  the  cutting  back  of  gorges  by  the  removal  of  block  after  block,  first  detached 
by  complex  denudation,  then  lifted  out  of  their  bed  by  the  hydrostatic  paradox 
and  hurled  over  the  edges  of  the  cliff." 

The  Cheddar  Gorge. — In  the  February  number  of  the  QeologicaX  Magazine^ 
Dr.  C.  Callaway  calls  attention  to  the  zigzag  course  of  the  Cheddar  gorge  as 
almost  certainly  due  to  the  jointing  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  through  which 
the  river  there  flows.  This  is  traversed  by  two  systems  of  joints,  apparently 
nearly  vertical,  and  intersecting  approximately  at  a  right  angle,  the  stone  readily 
breaking  away,  when  quarried,  in  cubical  blocks.  That  the  course  of  the  gorge 
is  due  to  these  joints  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  marked  zigzags  cease  at  the 
end  of  the  gorge,  just  where  the  limestone  gives  place  to  the  Trias,  in  spite  of  the 
more  gradual  fall  in  the  river-bed  during  its  passage  across  the  latter  formation. 
Dr.  Callaway  shotirs  that  the  explanation  will  hold  equally  well  whether  the  gorge 
is  supposed  to  have  been  cut  by  a  stream  flowing  above  ground  or  below  the 
surface,  though  he  inclines  to  the  latter  view  of  its  mode  of  origin. 

Rainfall  Maps  of  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania.— The  most  recent 
addition  to  Prof.  Hellman's  series  of  rainfall  maps  of  northern  Germany,  which 
makes  a  gradual  progress  westward  from  the  extreme  east,  includes  the  provinces 
of  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania.  The  map  shows  the  average  rainfall  for  the  ten 
years  1891  to  1900,  a  period  which  comparison  with  the  long-period  average  of  a 
few  stations  within  the  area  shows  to  approximate  very  closely  to  the  mean. 
Speaking  generally,  the  greatest  amount  of  rainfall  is  recorded  on  the  eastern, 
southern,  and  western  boundaries  of  the  district  represented,  while  the  smallest 
occurs  near  the  middle,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oder.  The  short  paper  which 
accompanies  the  map  deals  chiefly  with  the  variations  of  yearly  amounts  from  the 
mean,  and  with  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  heavy  falls  of  rain.  It  appears  that 
the  average  rate  of  fall  per  minute  is  twice  as  great  for  showers  lasting  under  an 
hour,  and  four  times  as  great  for  showers  lasting  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
than  for  steady  rain  lasting  over  three  hours.    The  map  is  based  on  the  records 
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of  one  hundred  and  eighty  stations,  employing  gauges  of  200  square  centimetres' 
area,  placed  one  metre  above  the  ground. 

The  Limits  of  the  Visibility  of  Land  in  the  Mediterranean.— It  has 
lately  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  L.  Henkel  in  a  short  article  in  Petermanns  MiUeil- 
ungen  (1901,  No.  12),  that,  apart  from  the  nautical  charts  which  show  the  limits 
of  visibility  at  sea  of  the  various  forms  of  warning  lights,  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  at  a  cartographical  representation  of  snch  limits  of  visibility  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  landmarks,  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  influence  which  the  presence  or 
absence  of  land-masses  visible  to  a  great  distance  must  have  exercised  on  the  early 
history  of  navigation.  As  a  step  in  this  direction,  he  has  constructed  an  interesting 
map  of  the  Mediterranean,  en  which  the  water-areas  from  the  surface  of  which  no 
land  can  be  seen  are  shown  by  a  distinctive  tint.  The  main  factor  in  the  question 
is,  of  course,  the  altitude  of  the  principal  mountains  adjacent  to  the  coast-lines  of 
the  sea  in  question,  and  Dr.  Henkel  begins  by  drawing  up  a  table  of  these.  Where 
information  as  to  the  altitude  of  the  coast-lines  is  wanting  or  imperfecr,  as  in  the 
case  of  Tripoli,  he  has  been  forced  to  depend  upon  rough  estimates.  One  unbroken 
area  out  of  sight  of  land  occupies  the  southern  part  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
from  the  Little  Syrtis  to  beyond  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  while  smaller  areas  occur 
in  the  Sardinian,  Tyrrhenian,  aod  Black  seas,  and  even  in  the  Sea  of  Azov. 
Owing  to  the  generally  high  altitude  of  the  South  European  lands,  the  limit  of 
visibility  is  pushed  a  long  way  south  of  their  coast- lines,  and  neither  in  the  iEgean 
nor  the  Adriatic  is  there  any  point  from  which  some  land  cannot  be  seen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  limit  runs  much  closer  to  the  African  coast,  especially  in  the 
eastern  half. 


Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  Journey  across  Tibet. — ^Letters  received  in  Sweden 
from  Dr.  Hedin,  including  one  addressed  to  King  Oscar  and  published  in  the 
Stockholm  Daghlad  for  January  31  last,  give  some  further  details  of  the  explorer's 
march  across  Tibet  during  the  latter  half  of  1901,  and  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
reach  Lhasa  disguised  as  a  Buriat  pilgrim.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Hedin 
left  Gharklik,  south  of  Lob  Nor,  in  May  of  last  year,  intending  to  cross  Tibet  in 
a  diagonal  direction  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  the  Indus.  His  caravan 
consisted  of  thirty-nine  camels  and  about  an  equal  numl>er  of  horses  and  mules, 
besides  donkeys,  sheep,  etc.  Besides  the  four  Cossacks  of  his  escort,  his  party 
included  a  Mongol  lama  and  twenty-four  others,  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  Lob 
Nor  region.  Crossing  the  Arka  (Akka)  Tag  and  other  high  ranges.  Dr.  Hedin 
arrived  within  fourteen  days'  journey  of  Lhasa,  and  then,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his 
caravan,  which  had  already  dwindled  considerably  in  size,  pushed  on  (July  27) 
with  the  lama  above  mentioned,  and  a  Buriat,  in  the  direction  of  the  sacred  city. 
The  small  party  was  attacked  by  robbers  during  the  first  night,  and  several  of  the 
best  horses  were  stolen,  so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  a  constant  watch, 
each  of  the  three  members  of  the  party  taking  his  turn  in  suocession.  On  the 
eighth  day  Dr.  Hedin  was  stopped  by  Tibetan  horsemen,  and  a  few  days  later 
received  a  visit  from  the  governor  of  the  province,  who  firmly  vetoed  the  attempt 
to  visit  Lhasa,  but  was  in  other  respects  friendly,  causing  the  stolen  horses  to  be 
restored.  Towards  the  end  of  August  the  small  party  regained  the  camp  in  which 
the  caravan  had  been  left,  and  the  march  was  resumed  in  a  direction  somewhat 
west  of  south,  which  brought  the  party  to  Lake  Nakchang-tso.*     A  force  of 


♦  The  north-west  portion  of  Lake  Garing,  or  Gyaring  (Zilling  of  Littledale),  in  89°  E^ 
is  called  by  Bower  Naksung-Satu.  According  to  Grenard,  the  Tibetan  department 
of  Nagchang  extends  from  about  86°  to  88°  30'  E.,  while  a  district  "  Nakchang  "  is 
placed  by  Mr.  Littledale  between  85°  and  86°  E. 
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Tibetans  was  again  eneountered,  which  dogged  the  travellera'  footstapa  in  (urder  to 
prevent  any  renewed  attempt  in  the  direotion  of  Lhasa,  and  only  took  its  departure 
when  the  carayan  was  well  on  its  way  to  Ladak.  As  already  recorded,  this  was 
finally  reached  in  the  middle  of  December  last. 

The  Aral  S6a.^The  interesting  periodicity  of  changes  of  level  in  this  lake^ 
which  was  revealed  by  the  hist  Aral  expedition  of  L.  S.  Berg»  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  these  pages.  During  the  years  1848-1880  the  level  of  the  lake 
was  undoubtedly  sinking,  and  the  rate  of  desiccation  was  estimated  by  Dorandt, 
in  1875,  at  nearly  3  inches  each  year.  However,  it  appears  from  L.  S.  Berg's 
explorations  that  since  1880  the  level  of  the  lake  has  been  rising,  the  total  rise 
behig  about  7  feet  (2*05  metres)  for  the  kst  ten  years.  A  similar  rise  of  level 
has  been  noticed,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  in  Lakes  Tenis  and  Eurgaljin,  situated 
530  miles  north-east  of  Lake  Aral,  and  in  Lakes  Denghiz,  Teke,  and  Kyzyl, 
270  miles  north-east  of  Aral,  since  1894-95.  In  an  article  published  in  Petermanns 
MUteUungeny  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  Journal  for  November  last 
(p.  531),  Prof.  Woeikoff  showed  that  the  above  changes  of  level  are  very  well 
explained  by  the  variations  in  the  annual  quantity  of  precipitation,  such  as 
appear  from  meteorological  observations  made  at  Barnaul,  in  West  Siberia ,  where 
we  have  the  longest  series  of  pluviometric  observations  in  Asia,  for  the  last  sixty- 
two  years.    Woeikoffs  averages  run  as  follows  f— 


Millimetret. 

Inchet. 

Ifillimetree. 

Inches. 

1838-42 

332     ... 

1504 

1873-77 

280     ... 

1102 

1843-47 

275     ... 

10-83 

1878-82 

380     ... 

14-96 

1848-52 

254     ... 

1000 

1883-87 

441      ... 

17-86 

1853-57 

213     ... 

8-39 

1888-92 

489     ... 

19-25 

1858-62 

165     ... 

6-50 

1893-97 

451      ... 

17-76 

1868-67 

138     ... 

5-43 

1898-99 

..            ...      Vn       ... 

19-05 

1868-72 

223     ... 

8-78 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  precipitation  are  very 
considerable,  and  that  the  mazimom  quinquennial  average  is  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  greater  than  the  corresponding  minimum.  There  is  also  a  marked 
periodicity,  the  length  of  the  period  being  probably  about  fifty-five  years.  We 
now  learn  from  a  communication  made  by  General  GMeonoff  to  the  Turkestan 
Gteograi^ical  Society  at  Tashkend  in  December  hist,  that  the  same  periodicity  in 
the  precipitation  is  apparent  in  the  observations  made  at  Tashkend  since  1872,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  foUowing  figures : — 


MiUimetres. 

Inches. 

MUlimstres. 

Inches. 

1872      ... 

194     ... 

7-64 

1888-92 

361      ... 

14-21 

1874-77 

242     ... 

9-55 

1893-97 

...     381      ... 

1500 

1878-82 

..         ...     342      ... 

13-46 

1896-900 

...    389      ... 

15-31 

1883^ 

325      ... 

12-79 

The  oscillations  are  thus  analogous  to  those  noticed  at  Barnaul.  It  must  also  be 
remarked  that  the  oscillations  in  the  levels  of  the  lakes  seem  to  be  fifteen  years 
behind  the  oscillations  in  the  precipitation.  The  communication  made  to  the 
same  society  by  L.  8.  Berg  about  his  work  in  1901,  on  board  the  yacht  Orion,  was 
most  interesting.  The  fact  that  he  found  the  geodetic  mark  made  by  Tillo  in 
1874,  and  that  this  mark  was  now  1*21  metre  lower  than  it  was  then  above  the 
level  of  the  lake,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  these  pages.  Berg's  observations 
on  the  changes  of  temperature  and  salinity  will,  we  hope,  be  continued.  The 
specimens  of  the  plankton  which  he  collected  have  been  studied  by  Profl  Zemoff, 
who  has  found  among  them  quite  a  number  of  species  which  have  lately  been 
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found  by  Sars  as  characteristic  of  the  Caspian  £auna.  Sach  are  the  Gfaidooers : 
Cercopagis  tenera,  Evadne  producia,  E.  anonyx^  E.  eampUmyx,  and  the  Cniataoean 
Diaptomut  $alinuB.  DredgiDg  hais  as  in  previous  years,  brought  up  only  the 
following  wdl-known  forms:  Cardium  edtde,  two  species  of  Dreyssena,  Adaena  tri<rea, 

ARAL    SEA. 

Hydrographical  data  from  the  surveys  by  Berg  and  MolchanofT. 

1900. 


Eydrohia  stagnalis,  two  species  of  Gammarus,  and  larvae  of  both  Chironomus  and 
an  Oligochetes  worm.  Large  collections  of  plants,  as  also  of  specimens  of  termites, 
two  new  species  of  lizards  and  snakes,  and  so  on,  were  made,  and  the  society  has 
decided  to  coDtinue  the  exploration  during  the  coming  summer  as  well.    The  results 
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of  the  bydrological  obeervations  of  Berg*8  expedition,  as  also  of  MolchanofiTs  survey 
of  1900  at  the  mouth  of  the  Syr,  are  embodied  in  the  accompanying  map,  which  is  a 
reduced  copy  of  the  map  published  at  Tashkend,  on  the  scale  of  17  miles  to  the  inch. 

AFSIOA. 

The  Tipper  KasaL — The  accompanying  sketch-map  (see  next  page)  is  based 
on  a  route-survey  with  prismatic  compass  carried  out  in  1898  by  Mr.  F.  Schindler, 
one  of  the  missionaries  who  have  been  at  work  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the 
interior  of  West  Central  Africa.  It  adds  somewhat  to  our  knowledge  of  the  upper 
course  of  the  Easai,  which  has  generally  been  crossed  at  right  angles  by  travellers 
in  this  region,  and  has  rarely  been  followed  for  any  long  distance  from  south  to 
north.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  course  of  the  river,  in  this  section  differs  consider- 
ably from  that  shown  on  existing  maps,  especially  in  the  two  sharp  elbows,  with  a 
west-to-east  stretch  between  them,  which  occur  in  about  10°  S.  Mr.  8chindler*s 
journey,  which  was  undertaken  mainly  with  a  view  to  testing  the  navigability  of  the 
Easai  in  this  section,  was  made  in  the  rainy  season,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  march 
were  much  increased  on  this  account,  various  parts  of  the  country  being  flooded  at 
the  time ;  much  difficulty  was  also  experienced  in  obtidning  porters.  From  Eavungu 
or  Nakandundu  (Nana  Eundundu  of  Amot  and  others)  the  route  lay  west  to  the 
village  Eatombola,  the  successor  of  the  Eatema  visited  by  Livingstone  and  Amot, 
and  thence  north-west  parallel  to  the  Lotembwe  to  the  trade  route  from  Bihe  to  the 
Luba  country.  The  Easai  was  .struck  at  the  bend  a  little  south  of  11^  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Luhakano  from  the  Ghifumaji  flat.  Two  rapids  were  reported 
higher  up  the  river,  at  one  of  which,  near  Muhumbo,  the  rocks  are  said  to  form  a 
natural  bridge.  The  river  was  soon  left  for  a  time,  as  there  were  said  to  be  no 
villages  on  its  banks.  Except  at  Eangombe,  on  the  Bihe  trade  route,  population 
had  been  sparse  since  leaving  the  Lotembwe ;  but  on  theMuweji,  a  tributary  of  the 
Easai,  there  was  a  fairly  dense  population  of  three  distinct  tribes — the  Ya-Mbunda 
or  Va-Luenu,  the  Ya-Chiyoko  or  Ya-Chibokwe,  and  the  Ya-Lunda,  each  speaking 
its  own  dialect.  Further  on,  too,  villages  were  frequently  met  with  along  the 
Easai,  though  often  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  actual  bank  of  the  river,  so 
that  the  paths  which  join  them  are  not  close  to  the  water.  Towards  the  north  the 
villages  were  generally  larger  than  those  of  the  Ya-Lovale.  There  was  little 
demand  in  these  regions  for  anything  but  salt,  of  which  there  is  great  scarcity,  as 
the  Bihe  caravans  do  not  pass  this  way.  The  Ea«ai  was  much  broken  by  rocks 
and  rapids,  rendering  navigation  impossible  for  the  most  part.  It  gradually 
increased  in  width,  sometimes  containing  islands,  and  its  well-wooded  valley  at 
times  presented  a  lovely  sight.  The  Luau  and  Ndembu  rivers,  which  enter  the 
Easai  on  the  right,  had  both  to  be  crossed  in  boats.  A  little  below  the  mouth  of 
the  former  are  the  Sandundu  falls,  visited  by  Captain  Lemaire.  In  about  10  10 
S.,  the  village  of  Sakambunji,  which  has  figured  on  our  maps  since  the  date  of 
Gra9a's  journey  in  1843,  ^  as  seen  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  some  distance  lower 
down,  Lifimda  or  Difunda,  the  crossing-place  of  Pogge  in  1876,  was  passed.  The 
lowest  point  reached  was  the  village  of  Ndimdu,  whence  Mr.  Schindler  was  forced 
to  turn  back,  as  his  followers  were  frightened  by  reports  of  a  war  camp  of  the  Yaf 
chibokwe — great  slave-raiders — two  days  ahead.  The  return  journey  to  Nakandundu 
was  made  by  an  almost  direct  route,  leaving  the  Easai  near  Sakambunji. 

Poiitions  fixed  by  the  Marohand  Expedition.— In  a  series  of  articles 
lately  published  in  La  OSographie,  Naval-Lieut.  A.  H.  Dy^  gives  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  astronomical  observations  taken  by 
himself  and  M.  Germain  during  the  course  of  the  Marchand  Expedition  across 
Africa.    An  unusual  amount  of  care  and  attention  was  devoted  to  these  observations. 
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and  the  results  are  of  much  importance  for  the  mapping  of  the  section  of  tropical 
Africa  traversed  hy  the  expedition.  The  writer  discusses  in  turn  the  general 
question  of  the  most  snitahle  instruments  for  such  observations  and  their  mode  of 
nse,  the  elimination  of  the  errors  of  the  instruments,  and  the  special  methods 
adopted  for  the  determination  of  latitudes,  of  the  local  time  and  its  transport  from 
place  to  place,  and  of  Paris  time  by  occultations  of  stars  by  the  moon,  and  other 
less  exact  procedures,  the  relative  accuracy  to  be  expected  from  each  being  clearly 
brought  out  The  value  of  the  results  is  thus  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fstcilities 
given  for  checking  the  precision  of  any  particular  value.  The  section  dealing  with 
the  determination  of  longitudes  is  natarally  that  of  most  interest.  Owing  to  the 
rare  occasions  on  which  the  method  of  occultations  could  be  employed,  all  the 
stations  within  a  given  region  were  as  far  as  possible  connected  by  the  transport 
of  local  time,  which,  as  the  writer  points  out,  gives  specially  good  results  during 
river  voyages ;  while  certain  points  in  each  region  were  fixed  by  absolute  methods. 
Thus,  on  the  upper  Ubangi,  the  difference  of  longitude  between  all  the  important 
stations  was  fixed  by  the  transport  of  time  in  closed  circuits,  while  the  absolute 
longitude  of  Mobaye  and  Wango  was  fixed  by  occultationv.  Other  groups  of 
positions  treated  in  the  same  way  were  those  of  the  Mbomu,  the  Swe,  the  Bahi-el- 
Ghasa],  Nile  and  Sobat,  and  Abyssinia,  the  principal  station  in  the  last-named 
being  Addis  Abbaba,  the  longitude  of  which,  as  already  made  known,  was  found 
to  be  36^  24'  10"  E.  of  Greenwich.  The  table  given  by  Lieut.  Dy^  includes  about 
seventy-five  positions,  the  fixing  of  which  involved  the  observation  of  more  than 
2250  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  stars,  or  an  average  of  thirty  for  each  station. 

The  Past  Hiftory  of  Tanganyika. — ^In  the  last  number  of  Fetermanns 
MiUeilungen  for  1901,  Dr.  Ernst  Stromer  discusses  the  question,  as  to  which  so 
many  divergent  views  have  already  been  expressed,  whether  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  Tanganyika  represents  an  old  arm  of  the  sea — a  **  Belikten-see,'' 
according  to  the  German  terminology.  While  hesitating  to  express  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  past  history  of  the  lake,  he  holds  that  Mr.  Moore*s  view — ^based 
on  the  halolimnic  fauna  brought  to  light  within  recent  years — that  it  is  a  remnant 
of  an  old  arm  of  the  sea  which,  in  Jurassic  times,  reached  from  the  west  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  continent,  is  not  supported  by  geological  facts,  and  is,  besides, 
open  to  other  objections.  After  summarizing  our  present  knowledge  of  the  sedi- 
mentary formations  of  Central  Africa,  he  shows  that,  while  in  Jurassic  times  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  East  African  coast-Unds  was  covered  by  the  sea,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  that  such  was  the  case  in  West  Africa,  either  on  the  coast  or  in  the 
interior,  while  the  Jurassic  period  is  just  that  in  which  Neumayer  has  supposed  a 
land  connection  between  Africa  and  South  America  to  have  existed.  He  considers 
it  unlikely  that  the  great  change  of  conditions  which  must  have  followed  a  sepa- 
ration of  Tanganyika  from  the  sea  and  the  gradual  freshening  of  its  waters  should 
have  fieuled  to  change  the  character  of  the  halolimnic  organisms,  and  is  inclined  to 
regard  these  rather  as  an  instance  of  convergent  development,  such  as  has  been 
considered  possible  in  the  case  of  other  widely  separated  forms  of  life.  The  fresh- 
water forms  in  Tanganyika  may,  he  considers,  be  the  result  of  a  recent  immigration, 
it  being  not  improbable  that  the  lake  remained  quite  isolated  from  other  waters  of 
Central  Africa  until  recent  times. 

Egyptian  Irrigation  and  Surveys  in  1900.— Sir  William  Churstin's  annual 
report  for  1900  on  the  Egyptian  Public  Works  Department  contains,  as  usual,  full 
details  of  the  progress  made  during  the  year  in  matters  connected  with  the  irriga- 
tion service,  indudiog  the  works  on  the  great  dams  at  Assuan  and  Assiut,  as  well 
as  in  the  operations  of  the  Survey  Department.  The  opening  section  deals  with 
the  Nile  supply  in  1900,  which  disputes  with  that  of  1899  the  distinction  of  being 
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the  worst  on  record.  During  the  early  summer  the  situation  was  extremely 
critical ;  but  though  temporary  relief  was  afforded  by  the  sudd-cutting  operations, 
which  set  free  some  of  the  water  held  back  on  the  upper  Nile,  and  by  an  early  rise 
derived  from  the  Blue  Nile  and  Sobat,  the  flood  as  a  whole  remained  an  exceed- 
ingly poor  one,  little  or  no  supply  being  received  from  the  upper  Nile  region,  where 
the  rainfall  had  beeu  extremely  scanty.  That  the  diflSculties  arising  from  a 
practical  failure  of  supply  in  two  successive  years  were  successfully  coped  with  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Irrigation  Department.  As  regards  the  surveys  executed 
in  1900,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Lyons,  we  are  told  that  the  minor 
triangulation  of  the  Fayum  was  completed,  together  with  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  major  triangulation  in  the  provinces  of  Dakahlia  and  Kaliubia,  where  the 
minor  triangulation  was  also  commenced  at  three  points.  In  Menufiyeh  province 
the  theodolite  traverse  for  the  main  portion  of  the  chain  survey  was  completed. 
GKkmI  progress  was  made  with  the  revenue  surveys,  while  the  principal  work  done 
by  the  staff  of  the  Greological  Survey  was  the  compilation  of  the  results  of  the 
field  work  carried  out  in  previous  years,  and  preparing  them  for  publication.  A 
commencement  was  made  with  the  survey  of  the  Cataract  region,  south  of  Wadi 
Haifa,  which  is  estimated  to  require  three  years  for  its  completion.  A  trial  boring 
for  water  at  Eafr  Dawar,  with  a  view  to  the  possible  supply  of  Alexandria  from  a 
subterranean  source,  gave  no  satisfactory  results.  The  Meteorological  Department 
has  steadily  extended  its  operatious,  and  results  of  much  practical  value  have 
been  obtained.  During  the  year  the  heavy  work  on  the  new  Egyptological  Museum 
was  completed,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  transfer  from  the  existing  museum  at 
Gizeh  would  be  carried  out  early  in  the  present  year. 

AMESIOA 

Proposed  Belief-model  of  the  TTnited  States.— We  leam  from  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  of  March  12  last,  that  a  project  has  been  set  on  foot  in 
Washington  for  the  construction  of  a  model  of  the  United  States  on  the  scale  of 
1  :  25,000.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  idea  of  such  a  model  has  been 
mooted,  for  several  years  ago  a  scheme  was  under  consideration  for  the  construction 
of  an  out-of-door  model  on  the  Potomac  flats.  It  has  been  urged,  however,  that 
the  coarseness  of  workmanship  required  to  render  the  model  proof  against  cliauttic 
influences  would  detract  from  its  value.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  place  the 
model  in  a  low  but  well-lighted  building,  some  800  feet  loog,  and  half  as  much 
wide,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  scale  mentioned,  which  corresponds  with  one  of 
about  2^  inches  to  the  mile,  would  permit  the  representation,  not  only  of  the  relief 
of  the  country  in  true  proportion,  but  of  natural  features,  such  as  forests,  swamps, 
watercourses,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  products  of  human  activity,  such  as  highways, 
bridges,  railways,  buildings,  etc.  To  facilitate  the  keeping  of  the  model  up  to  date, 
the  whole  would  be  divided  into  sections  of  standard  size,  any  of  which  might  be 
corrected  or  replaced  when  necessary,  and  it  is  also  suggested  that  duplicates  of  the 
sections  might  be  sold  for  educational  purposes.  The  project  has  not  yet  advanced 
beyond  the  embryo  stage,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  carried  out,  the  result 
would  be  most  interesting  and  instructive. 

Changes  in  the  Mississippi  Flood-level. — In  an  appendix  to  the  voluminous 
report  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission,  issued  annually  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  Major  G.  M.  Derby  discusses  the  question  of  certain  changes 
in  flood-heights  in  the  Fourth  river  district,  making  interesting  deductions  as  to 
the  precise  way  in  which  engineering  operations  have  affected  the  flo«r  of  the  river. 
He  points  out  that,  while  the  study  of  the  relations  of  gauge-heights  is  apt  to  be 
unsatisfactory  owing  to  the  number  of  variables  in  the  problem,  there  is  a  certain 
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stretch  on  the  lower  Miadssippi  which  presents  exceptional  facilities  for  investiga- 
tion. This  is  the  200-mile  interral  between  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  riyer  and  New 
Orleans,  which  is  practically  free  both  from  the  influence  of  tide  (felt  at  the  next 
Kftuge  below  New  Orleans)  and  from  disturbances  due  to  tributaries  or  outlets. 
During  the  flood  of  1897,  which  broke  the  high-water  record  at  every  gange  in  the 
district,  Major  Derby  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  first  gauge  to  exceed  its  record 
was  the  lowest  (that  at  Fort  Jackson),  the  next  that  at  Garollton,  and  so  on  up  the 
river  to  Red  river  landing,  where  the  record  was  not  exceeded  until  sixteen  days 
after  such  bad  been  the  case  at  Garollton.  When  the  Garollton  gauge  reached  its 
former  maximum,  that  at  Bed  river  landing  still  ncarked  1*6  feet  below  the  previous 
greatest  height.  These  facts  were  of  interest  as  tending  at  first  sight  to  show  that 
a  raising  of  the  bed  of  the  river  had  taken  place  at  the  lower  stations,  as  has  so 
often  been  claimed  as  a  natural  result  of  levee-building.  Having  shown,  from 
observations  of  other  flood-waves,  that  the  phenomenon  was  not  an  isolated  one, 
but  that  a  progressive  change  in  the  regimen  of  the  river  has  actually  takea  place, 
Major  Derby  considers  in  turn  the  three  causes  to  which  the  change  must  be  due. 
He  shows  that  it  is  not  a  result  of  a  filling  up  of  the  bed  of  the  river  below,  for  no 
increase  in  the  flood-height  at  Garollton  has  been  observed  daring  minor  flood- 
waves,  where  the  operation  of  this  canse  would  be  proportionally  more  noticecble. 
Neither  is  the  change  due  to  the  closure  of  crevasses  by  which  the  water  formerly 
found  an  outlet,  for  below  New  Orleans  none  have  been  closed  within  the  last 
thirty  years  which  drew  water  from  the  river  below  a  full-bsnk  stage,  at  or  near 
which  it  is  shown  that  the  phenomena  occur.  Above  the  Garollton  gauge  no 
low-level  crevasse  has  been  closed  nnce  1887,  since  which  date  the  change  alluded 
to  has  continued  to  progress.  The  third  snd  only  remaining  explanation,  which 
must  therefore  be  the  true  one,  is  that  an  increase  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  t'  e 
river  between  Bed  river  landing  and  Garollton  has  taken  place,  while  it  may  be 
bho?ni  that  this  must  have  occurred  at  such  a  height  in  the  bed  of  the  river  as  to 
manifest  itself  only  at  high  stages.  This  U  corroborated  by  a  statement  in  the 
report  for  1899,  according  to  which  there  has  been  a  general  tendency  to  a 
permanent  enlargement  of  the  stream  above  the  low- water  line.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  in  the  section  under  consideration  is  to  diminish  the  high-water  slope, 
so  that  a  flood-wave  producing  a  given  height  at  Garollton  will  now  pass  Red  river 
landing  at  a  level  several  feet  lower  than  would  have  been  the  case  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago. 

AITSTBALASIA. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Oregory^s  Expedition  to  Lake  Eyre.— The  expedition  under 

Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  our  last  number  (p.  377),  re- 
turned to  Adelaide  on  January  23  after  a  very  successful  journey.  An  outline  of 
the  experiences  of  the  party  appears  in  the  Adelaide  Begister  for  January  24. 
After  starting  from  Adelaide  on  December  12,  Prof.  Gregory  engaged  a  team  of 
nine  camels  at  Hergott,  and  proceeded  along  the  Queensland  cattle  road  to  the 
Lutheran  mission  station  at  Eilalpeninna,  where  he  and  his  companions  were 
cordially  welcomed.  The  march  was  resumed  by  way  of  Gooper  creek  to  Lake 
Eyre,  collections  of  fossils,  including  specimens  of  the  giant  kangaroo  and  dipro- 
todon,  being  made  en  route.  The  fossil  deposits  were  traced  further  west  than  the 
point  at  which  they  were  recently  seen  by  Mr.  H.  Y.  L.  Brown,  the  Government 
geologist,  whose  observations  are,  however,  fully  confirmed  by  Dr.  Gregory.  The 
Diamantina  river  was  next  struck  (the  route  from  Gooper  creek  lying  across  a 
waterless  tract),  and  its  course  followed  for  some  distance,  the  party  then 
making  for  the  Macumba  across  rough  sandhill  country,  in  which  some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  obtaining  water,  as  the  soakages  were  salt,  and  only  brackish 
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water  could  be  got.  The  Peake  station  was  finally  reached,  and  a  moonlight  march 
across  the  Denison  range  brought  the  party  to  Warrina  station  in  time  for  the 
fortnightly  train  from  Oodnadatta.  Much  of  the  country  traversed  had  for  some 
years  been  soffering  from  an  unusual  draught,  but  in  places — as,  e.^.,  along  the 
the  Macumba — the  conditions  had  greatly  improved.  Stock  was,  however,  very 
scarce,  and  even  the  rabbits  were  nearly  all  dead,  the  ground  being  in  many  places 
strewn  with  their  bones.  Several  storms,  two  of  them  dust-storms,  were  en- 
countered. The  collections  made  are  of  much  interest,  and  particular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  native  names  of  plants,  birds,  and  animals,  so  as  to  identify  those 
mentioned  in  the  folklore  of  the  natives.  Prof.  Gregory  thinks  that  the  quasi- 
mythical  animals  spoken  of  by  the  aborigines  have  not  been  contemporaneous 
with  man  in  this  region. 

?OLAB  SEOI0V8. 

Baron  Toll's  Arotio  Expedition.-— In  addition  to  the  telegram  referred  to 
in  the  Febroary  number  of  the  Journal,  other  items  of  news  have  been  received 
at  St.  Petersburg  from  Baron  Toll's  Expedition,  which  give  some  idea  of  the  work 
accomplished  since  the  beginning  of  last  summer  (Petermanns  Mitteilungen,  1902, 
pp.  23,  48).  The  Zarya  was  not  released  by  the  ice  until  August  25  (N.S.),  when 
the  ship  drifted  out  of  Taimyr  bay  into  the  open  pea.  Cape  Cheliuskin,  quite 
free  from  ice  at  the  time,  was  doubled  on  September  1,  and  after  approaching 
Eotelnyi  island  a  north-east  course  was  taken,  until  the  ship  was  stopped  by  ioe 
in  77^  9'  N.,  140°  £.  On  September  11  Bennett  island  came  in  sight,  but  ice 
prevented  a  near  approach.  Glaciers  were,  however,  seen  descending  from  the 
snow-clad  mountains,  which  were  traversed  by  deep  valleys.  After  steaming 
along  the  ice-barrier  to  77°  22'  N.,  142°  £.,  it  was  found  necessary  to  return  to 
Kotelnyi,  and  the  Zarya  was  frozen  in  on  September  24  in  Nerpichya  bay  on  its 
west  coast.  Here  Baron  Toll  met  the  auxiliary  expedition  of  Yolossovich.  During 
its  summer  cruise,  the  Zarya  passed  the  supposed  position  of  Sannikof  Land  with- 
out gainiog  sight  of  it;  so  that  it  must  either  lie  farther  north  than  has  been 
supposed,  or  have  no  existence.  The  Nordenskiold  sea  between  Cape  Cheliuskin 
and  the  New  Siberia  islands  was  quite  free  from  ice,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
water  north  of  the  Lena  delta  was  37°'4  Fahr.  A  Renter  telegram  from  St. 
Petersburg,  dated  March  22,  announces  the  receipt  of  further  news,  despatched 
from  Irkutsk  on  March  17.  From  this  it  is  to  be  gathered  that  Baron  Toll  had 
come  south  to  meet  the  mail,  bat  that  Lieut.  Matthiessen  had  proceeded  northward 
over  the  ice  to  study  the  question  of  the  great  ice-hole  and  its  causes.  The  baron 
hoped  that  his  supply  of  coal  would  permit  of  further  exploration  north  of  the  New 
Siberia  islands  before  returniog  southward  up  the  Lena  to  Yakutsk. 

The  Geology  of  Konig  Karl  Land  and  North-East  Oreenland.— Ihiring 
his  expeditions  in  1898  and  1899,  Prof.  Nathorst  made  observations  on  the  geology 
of  these  countries,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Hamberg  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Andersson 
(Oeol  Foren,  Forhandl,  Nos.  207,'  208).  Konig  Karl  Land  was  very  fully  in- 
vestigated, though  one  or  two  points  were  left  undetermined  owing  to  a  storm, 
which  forced  the  party  to  leave  the  coast.  The  strata  are  almost  horizontal,  and 
the  mountain-tops  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  felspathic  basalt,  which  has  done 
much  to  preserve  the  islands  from  denudation.  Erosion  has,  however,  separated 
Mount  Mohn  on  the  Swedish  foreland  and  Haarfagrehaugen  on  Eooig  Earl  island 
from  the  adjacent  plateaus,  and  Mount  Sjogren  has  been  cut  off  from  Mount 
Tordenskjold.  The  south-eastern  profile  of  Mount  Nordenskiold  shows  strata  of 
sandstone  tilted  very  slightly  totvards  the  north-east  or  north.  The  lowest  beds 
are  composed  of  loose  white  sandstone,  on  which  lies  a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown 
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sandstone,  while  the  uppermost  formation  is  a  very  loose  white  sandstone  associated 
with  grey  day-slates.    Through  this  last  runs  a  layer  of  basalt,  whether  intrusive 
or  poured  over  the  surface  before  the  upper  beds  were  deposited,  is  uncertain. 
From  a  study  of  the  fossils  occurring  in  the  several  strata,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
a  fault  runs  in  a  Dortherly  direction,  nearly  along  the  axis  of  the  Swedish  Foreland, 
and  that  the  beds  have  been  thrown  down  on  the  western  side.    The  same  con- 
ditions obtain  on  Eonig  Earl  island,  but  there  the  strata  have  been  thrown  down 
on  the  eastern  side  of  a  fault  running  from  Gape  Altmann  north-north-eastwards. 
The  general  sequence  of  rocks  in  Eoni};  Earl  Land  is  as  follows :  (1)  Thick  beds 
of  sandstone  and  clay-slates  without  fossils;  (2)  Brown  Jura  or  Dogger  (Bath 
and  Eelloway) ;  (3)  White  Jura  (Upper  Ozfordian,  Eimmeridge,  and  Volga) ;  (4) 
Cretaceous  (Neocomian).    After  the  lower  layer  of  the  Neocomian  (a  marine 
formation)  was  deposited  and  thrown  down,  the  sea  again  encroached  on  the  land 
and  obliterated  the  difference  of  level  caused  by  the  dblocation,  so  that  the  upper 
strata  are  deposited  partly  on  the  Dogger  and  partly  on  the  Neocomian  marine 
beds.    The  basalt  is  of  Mesozolc  age,  as  proved  by  microscopic  examination,  and 
by  the  intercalated  bed  containing  v^etable  remains.    It  is  therefore  contemporane- 
ous' with  the  basalt  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  according  to  Nansen*d  and  Eoettlitz's 
observations.    There,  too,  basaltic  mountains  predominate,  overlying  sedimentary 
strata  in  the  south-west.     At  the  present  time  there  is  only  one  glacier  in  the 
Eonig  Earl  group,  Eiikenthal  glacier  on  the  east  flank  of  Mount  Dun^r,  but 
many  signs  of  their  former  existence  were  noticed.    Of  a  universal  glaciation  no 
decided  proofs  were  obtained,  and  Prof.  Nathorst  concludes  that  in  all  probability 
Eonig  Earl  Land  was  not  overwhelmed  by  an  ice-sheet  from  North-East  Land, 
for  rounded  blocks  of  granite  and  gneiss  are  not  found  higher  than  about  440  feet 
on  Eonig  Earl  island,  to  which  level  or  thereabouts  the  sea  appears  to  have  risen. 
Stiiated  blocks  were  found  only  on  the  lowland  near  Antarctic  bay,  and  these  were 
striated  on  two  opposite  sides.    Possibly  they  were  thrown  on  shore  by  ice-pressure. 
In  North-East  Greenland  Prof.  Nathorst  was  unable  to  make  such  a  detailed 
geological  survey  as  in  Eonig  Earl  Land,  owing  to  the  time  and  attention 
necessarily  given  to  the  mapping  of  the  geographical  features.     Nevertheless, 
he  made  considerable  additions  and  corrections  to  the  geological  map.    On  the 
Austrian  map  the  Hekla  Hook  formation  is  represented  as  occurring  on  the  north 
coast  of  Franz  Joeef  fiord ;  but  Prof.  Nathorst  soon  perceived  that  two  different 
formations  were  present,  which  he  took  to  be  Silurian  and  Devonian,  and  this 
conclusion  was  subsequently  found  to  be  correct.    Towards  the  western  extremity 
archeean  rocks  appear,  consisting  of  gneiss  and  mica-schists,  with  a  dip  generally  to 
the  east  and  a  northerly  strike.     To  the  east  of  it  are  sedimentary  formations, 
partly  at  least  of  Silurian  age.    The  Silurian  strata  are  folded  and  compressed, 
sometimes  inverted.    If  the  folding  had  any  connection  with  the  formation  of  a 
mountain  range,  it  must  have  taken  place  before  the  deposition  of  the  Devonian 
beds,  for  the  latter  are  comparatively  little  disturbed.    A  later  formation,  probably 
Jurassic,  surrounds  Antarctic  harbour  on  the  western  shore  of  Davy  sound,  and 
perhaps  the  Eeuper  and  Jurassic  strata  extend  further,  from  Hurry  inlet.     Late 
eruptive  rocks,  as  already  shown  by  Tonla,  form  a  belt  along  the  coast,  and  several 
specimens  were  collected.    The  whole  region  bears  signs  of  glaciation.    Terraces 
occur  in  all  places  adapted  for  their  formation.      Of   special  interest  among 
Quaternary  fossils  is  the  MytUm  edulis,  which  was  found  at  the  mouth  of  Sofia 
sound  and  at  the  head  of  Franz  Josef  fjord  at  a  height  of  not  more  than  30  feet 
above  the  water.    Mussels  are  not  found,  living,  north  of  66^,  and  could  not  now 
exist  in  the  fjord,  where  icebergs  are  constantly  calved  and  drift  about. 
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MATHSMATIOiJ.  AHB  PHT8I01L  UOftSAPHT. 

The  Bedding,  Foliation,  and  Movement  of  Glacier  loe.— Prof.  Hans 
Crammer,  of  Salzburg,  who  has  made  extensive  observatioDS  on  the  structure  and 
moyements  of  glacier  ice,  has  brought  fornrard  a  theory  ezplaiDing  the  relation  of 
these  phenomcDa,  a  full  account  of  which  will  be  published  shortly.  A  summary 
of  the  chief  points  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  larger  memoir  appears  in  the  Centralblatt 
fur  Mineralogie  (No.  2,  pp.  103-107, 1902).  The  structure  usually  termed  stratifi- 
cation or  "  banding  "  {Bdnderung)  in  glacier  ice  (see  E.  Richter, "  Die  Gletscherkon- 
ferenz  in  1899,"  Pet  MitL,  pp.  77-81, 1900;  also  QeographxcalJoumal^  xiv.  p.  316, 
1899)  Crammer  calls  more  accurately  foliation  (JBl'dtUrung),  the  stratification  being 
merely  the  appearance  of  the  foliated  structure  at  an  external  surface.  Attention  was 
first  drawn  to  this  point  by  the  American  geologist,  A.  F.  Reid,  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Geologists,  in  Paris,  in  1900,  and  again,  independently,  by  Hans  Hess 
{Nmes  Jahrhuchfiir  Mineralogie^  Bd.  i.  pp.  23-34, 1902).  Crammer's  conclusions 
have  been  reached  from  an  altogether  different  standpoiot;  they  were  first 
announced  by  him  at  a  meeting  of  geographera  in  Vienna  in  1901.  The  different 
rates  of  motion  observed  on  a  crof  s-f  ection  of  a  glacier  make  it  impossible  to  regard 
its  movement  as  a  mere  sliding  of  the  mass  of  ice  as  a  whole ;  the  phenomenon  is 
rather  a  sliding  of  one  particle  over  another,  or  differential  motion,  which  takes 
place  chiefly  where  the  cohesion  of  the  ice  *^  molecules  '* — the  Komer,  or  ice-crystals 
— is  weakest,  ix,  at  the  interfaces  of  the  beds  originally  formed  in  the  Fim,  The 
dust  deposited  on  the  surface  after  each  fall  of  snow  interposes  an  extremely  thin 
layer  of  foreign  material  which  separates  the  strata  of  the  field  ice  from  one  another. 
This  is  the  primary  cause  of  stratification,  and  the  stratification  prevents  the  growth 
of  the  ice-crystals,  which  is  due  to  subsequent  pressure,  from  extending  out  of  one 
layer  into  another.  The  crystals  in  different  layers  adhere  strongly  to  one  another 
only  when  the  temperature  is  well  below  the  freezing-point,  and  the  observations 
of  Forel,  Drygalsky,  and  Hess  have  shown  that  at  a  distance  from  the  surface  the 
temperature  is  constantly  that  of  melting  ice.  Hence  the  layers  tend  to  glide  easily 
over  one  another  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  glacier  from  beginning  to  end. 

Capture  of  Snb-aarial  by  Subterranean  Streams.— In  the  Comptes 
Bendua  for  December  2  last,  M.  E.  Foumier  gives  several  instances  which  show 
that,  in  limestone  regions,  the  phenomenon  of  the  capture  of  superficial  by  under- 
ground streams  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  might  be  imagined.  The  most  important 
instance  cited  is  that  of  the  source  of  the  Loue,  which  M.  Fournier's  researches 
have  shown  to  owe  its  water-supply  pot  only  to  leakages  from  the  Doubs  (the  con- 
nection in  this  case  has  been  positively  proved  by  the  recent  fire  at  the  Pernod 
works,  during  which  a  quantity  of  absinthe  was  poured  into  the  Doubs),  but  to 
similar  losses  from  the  Drugeon,  which  supply  the  sul'terranean  stream  at  the  pit 
of  Jardelle,  and  from  the  closed  basin  of  Arc-sous-Cicon.  An  example  of  double 
capture  is  thus  progressing  under  our  very  eyes,  and  similar  phenomena  play,  M. 
Foumier  thinks,  an  important  part  in  the  evolution  of  hydrographic  networks,  and 
also  in  the  progressive  desiccation  of  high  limestone  plateaux.  The  formation  of 
cafions  may  likewise  often  have  its  first  origin  in  this  way,  their  excavation 
beginning  at  the  lower  levels. 

The  Influence  of  Bainfall  on  Commerce  and  Politics.— Mr.  H.  Hehn 

Clayton,  of  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  has  an  instructive  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  December,  1901.  He  cites  the  works  of  Wills, 
Rawson,  Maxwell-Hall,  and  others  in  comparing  rainfall,  stock-rearing,  or  sugar- 
production,  but  erroneously  ascribes  Sir  Charles  Todd's  researches  into  the  relation* 
ship  of  rainfall  and  wheat  to  Wills.    He  shows  that  in  the  United  States,  as  we 
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might  anticipate  in  a  country  hitherto  so  largely  dependent  on  its  production  of 
food-stufifd  and  organic  raw  materials,  that  **  every  severe  panic  has  heen  closely 
associated  with  a  period  of  deficient  rainfall."  The  panic  of  1856  followed  the  dry 
years  of  1854-6 ;  that  of  1873  came  after  the  drought  of  1870-2 ;  that  of  1887-95 
was  accompanied  in  the  severest  years  of  drought,  1893-4,  by  a  panic,  and  financial 
depression  persisted  from  1893  to  1897.  He  then  shows  how  the  elector,  ascribing 
such  crises  to  political  action,  has  turned  against  the  party  in  power,  and  so  brought 
about  political  crises,  though  we  doubt  if  the  change  of  parties  in  Britain  in  1895 
can  be  primarily  ascribed  to  such  a  cause  as  Mr.  Clayton  suggests.  He  would 
explain  the  retention  of  power  by  ministries  in  Britain,  France,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  as  in  part  at  least  a  function  of  increased  rainfall  and 
increased  prosperity.  We  cordially  echo  his  wish  that  *^  some  wise  benefactor  would 
foimd  an  institution  purely  for  research,  where  all  such  questions  of  man's  relation 
to  the  universe  would  bo  carefully  investigated  by  trained  investigators,  using  the 
well-tried  and  fruitful  methods  of  science."  How  far  politicians  would  welcome 
such  scientific  study  is  another  question. 

OXVXRAL. 

Awards  of  the  Bostiaii  Oeographioal  Society.— At  its  meeting  of 
February  5  the  Russian  Geographical  Society  awarded  its  Constantino  medal 
to  E.  I.  Bogd^novich,  the  explorer  of  Central  Asia,  for  his  many  years'  work  ;  the 
Semeooff  medal  was  awarded  to  Eduard  Suess,  for  his  classical  work,  *  Das  Antlitz  der 
Erde;*  and  the  Pijevalsky  medal  to  the  zoologist.  Prof.  N.  A.  Zarudnyi,  for  his 
last  journey  in  Eastern  Persia  and  previous  work  in  ornithology  in  the  Transcaspian 
region.  The  great  gold  medal  of  the  Statistical  section  was  given  to  N.  T.  Sliunin, 
for  his  elaborate  work,  •  The  Okhotsk-Kamchatka  Region,'  and  his  general  re- 
searches into  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Okhotsk  and  Kamchatka  littoral ; 
and  three  small  gold  medals  were  awarded  to  engineer  N.  P.  Petrovsky,  for  his 
article,  *The  Taees  or  U-di-khe;'  the  student  D.  E.  Zelenin,  for  his  work  'On  the 
Popular  Songs  of  the  Yarensk  District ; '  and  M.  N.  Eosich,  for  an  article  on  *  The 
"White  Russians  of  Chernigov ' — ^all  these  works  having  been  published  in  Zhivaya 
/Stor/na  (*  Living  Antiquities  Of  the  review  of  the  Ethnographical  Section  of  the 
Geographical  Society.  The  two  large  silver  medals  were  awarded — the  Prjevalsky 
medal  to  Prof.  Gordyaghio,  for  his  botanical  work  in  East  Russia,  and  the  Semenoff 
medal  to  A.  E.  Bulatovich,  for  his  journey  to  Lake  Rudolf.  Small  silver  medals 
were  given  to  seventeen  persons  for  various  minor  work  made  in  connection  with 
the  Society,  chiefly  in  meteorology. 


OBITUARY. 


M.  Charles  Mannoir. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  M.  Charles  Maunoir,  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Paris  (Geographical  Society.  M.  Maunoir,  who  was  an  Honorary  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Royal  (Geographical  Society,  resigned  some  five  years  ago  the  general 
secretaryship  of  the  Paris  Society,  a  poet  which  he  had  filled  with  great  distinction 
for  thirty  years.  He  died,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  on  December  22,  in  the 
seventy-seoond  year  of  his  age.  Himself  a  scientific  geographer  in  the  strict 
modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  he  could  recall  the  time  when  geography  was,  as 
it  were,  somewhat  of  a  Cinderella  among  the  sciences.  Indeed,  it  was  no  small 
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measure  due  to  his  exertions  that  a  true  conception  was  formed  in  France  of  the 
manifold  importance  of  geography.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  that  country  to  take 
a  wide  and  comprehensive  yicw  of  the  scope  of  geographical  science,  to  realize  the 
value,  both  from  an  educational  and  a  practical  point  of  view,  of  its  systematic  study, 
and  to  set  to  work  to  popularize  it  and  give  it  a  proper  standing  amongst  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge.  We  need  not  say  how  successful  have  been  his 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

M.  Maunoir  was  bom  on  June  23, 1830,  at  Geneva,  where  he  received  his  early 
education.  In  1852  he  entered  the  French  army,  but  a  year  later  an  accident 
incapacitated  him  for  active  service,  and  he  was  transferred  from  his  regiment  to 
the  map  department  of  the  French  War  Office.  Fourteen  years  later,  in  1867,  he 
accepted  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Paris  Geographical  Society,  and  began  the 
work  which  has  made  his  name  so  widely  known  in  French  geographical  circles. 
At  that  time  the  Paris  Geographical  Society  was  a  learned  society  in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  the  term,  "  un  c^naole  d'^rudits  deliberant."  Its  membership  was  small ; 
its  work  was  little  known.  M.  Maunoir  at  once  set  himself  to  remedy  this  state  of 
affairs  and,  thanks  mainly  to  his  tact  and  genial  personality,  as  well  as  to  his  wide 
knowledge  and  masterly  conception  of  the  lines  on  which  geographical  science 
ought  to  be  developed,  the  Paris  Society  now  occupies  in  France  a  position  very 
similar  to  that  of  our  own  Society  in  this  country.  His  Bapports  annuels  sur  les 
progree  dea  sciences  geographiques  provide  a  history  of  geographical  work  from  1867 
to  1896,  of  which  the  value  has  received  wide-spread  recognition.  M.  Maunoir  took 
a  particular  interest  in  applied  geography,  especially  in  its  bearings  upon  political 
questions,  and  the  many  expeditions  which  have  formed  so  important  a  feature  in 
Uie  expansion  of  France's  Colonial  Empire  always  received  his  warm  support.  M. 
Maunoir  was  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1892  was  awarded  by  the 
Paris  Geographical  Society  a  special  gold  medal  for  his  services  to  geographical 
science.  Those  who  know  the  work  be  has  accomplished  will  recognize  the  loss 
which  that  Society — and,  indeed,  the  geographical  world  as  a  whole — has  sustained 
by  his  death ;  those  who  enjoyed  his  personal  acquaintance  will  remember  him  as 
one  of  the  most  courteous  and  kindly  of  men. 


Professor  Mushketoft 


The  Russian  Geographical  Society  and  geographical  science  altogether  have 
sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  the  death  of  Prof.  Ivan  Vasilievitch  Mushketoff,  who 
has  been  for  the  last  sixteen  years  president  of  the  Physical  Geography  section  of 
the  Russian  Geographical  Society.  He  was  born  in  1850,  in  south-eastern  Russia, 
in  the  province  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  received  his  first  education  in  the 
lyceum  of  Novocherkassk.  At  the  age  of  barely  seventeen  he  was  at  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Petersburg,  which  he  joined  in  its  philological  faculty  ;  but,  happily 
for  science,  he  soon  abandoned  philology  and  entered  the  Mining  Institute.  There, 
during  his  student  years,  he  made  and  published  his  first  scientific  researches 
on  the  diabase  porphyris  of  Volhynia,  and  in  1873,  as  soon  as  he  had  termi- 
nated his  studies  at  the  Mining  School,  he  was  sent  out  for  exploration  work  td 
the  Urals,  where  he  discovered  and  described  a  formation  of  arseniated  minerals, 
important  for  its  relations  to  the  distribution  of  gold.  In  this  same  year  he  published 
also,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ural  Society  of  Naturalists,  a  paper  on  the  mineralogy 
of  the  Don  province,  and  received  his  nomination  ss  a  mining  attache  to  the 
governor-general  of  Turkestan.  The  six  years  which  young  Mushketofif  spent 
in  Turkestan,  in  journeys  the  importance  and  extent  of  which  increased  every 
year,  was  the  making  of  the  geologist  and  geographer.      He  first  visited  the 
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western  Tian  Shan  and  Enlja,  as  also  the  southern  Urals;  but  from  1877  he 
extended  his  journeys  to  the  Alal  mouo tains  and  the  Pamirs,  to  Lake  Ghatyr  kul ; 
next  to  Bukhara,  Hissar,  the  Amu,  and  the  Eyzyl  kum  desert.  In  1880  he  made 
a  great  journey  to  the  2jeraf8han  glaciers,  whore  he  foand  unmistakable  traoes  of  a 
wide  glaoiation ;  and  six  years  later  he  published  a  remarkable  work  in  Rassian, 
'  Turkestan,'  in  which  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  geology  of  this  important 
portion  of  Asia.  Unfortunately,  only  the  first  volume  of  this  valuable  work  was 
published,  Mushketoff  being  prevented  from  finishing  it,  partly  by  his  new  duties 
as  professor  at  the  Mining  Institute,  and  partly  by  the  new  interest  he  took  in  the 
Cancasus,  after  he  had  made  a  journey  thither  for  the  exploration  of  its  glaciers, 
mineral  waters,  and  manganese  ores.  Moreover,  since  1882  he  became  chief 
geologist  of  the  nbwly  formed  Geological  Committee,  and  thus  had  to  devote  part  of 
his  time  to  the  geol^cal  survey  of  Russia.  Besides,  a  journey  to  Turkestui,  for 
the  investigation  of  the  great  earthquake  of  Yyemyi,  involved  him  in  the  study 
of  earthquakes,  while  in  1885  he  became  president  of  the  Physical  Geography 
section  of  the  Geographical  Society.  In  this  capacity  he  had  to  take  a  lively  part 
in  all  the  scientific — meteorological,  seismical,  geodetioal,  etc. — work  of  the  society, 
and,  with  P.  P.  Semenoff,  in  equipment  of  all  the  expeditions  organized  by  the 
Society. 

Beside  the  work  on  *  Turke&tao/  a  geological  map  of  the  region,  which  he 
published  ia  company  with  Prof.  Bomanovsky,  and  numerous  smaller  papers, 
Mushketoff  published  during  these  years  the  first  volume  of  a  very  well- 
written  course  of  physical  geology,  and  a  short  course  of  'Petrography.'  He 
started  also  the  collecting  of  materials  concerning  the  earthquakes  in  Russia,  and 
edited  the  most  valuable  work,  by  Orloff,  '  Catalogue  of  Earthquakes  in  Russia,* 
which  its  author  bad  not  been  able  to  publish  during  his  lifetime.  Moreover, 
Mushketoff  managed  to  find  time  for  editing  the  excellent  *  Year-book'  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  which  contains  a  full  review  of  all  geographical,  geodetical, 
zoographical,  phytographical,  ethnographical,  and  statistical  work  done  every 
year  both  in  Russia  and  elsewhere,  and  having  a  bearing  on  the  exploration  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  Since  1895,  he  was  also  the  representative  of  Russia  in  the 
International  Committee  for  the  registration  of  the  oscillations  of  the  glaciers,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  edited  the  corresponding  observations  which  were  made  in. 
the  Caucasus  and  Turkestan.  His  last  work  was  in  the  Trans-caspian  Steppes, 
and  in  discovering  the  best  direction  for  the  tunnel  through  the  main  Caucasus  range. 

During  the  Congress  of  Russian  naturalists,  which  took  place  at  St.  Petersburg 
last  Christmas,  Mushketoff  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  organizers,  and  it  was . 
at  one  of  the  official  festivities  that  be  caught  a  cold  which  brought  him  to  the 
grave.  The  Russian  papers  speak  with  great  warmth  of  the  late  professor,  and 
insist  especially  on  his  personal  amiable  qualities  and  the  warm  interest  he 
always  took  in  the  defence  of  the  students,  especially  during  recent  disturbances. 

A  very  good  short  biography  of  Mushketoff,  with  a  list  of  his  chief  works,  ia. 
given  in  the  thirty-ninth  volume  of  the  new  Russian  *  Eccyclopcedic  Dictionary.' 


General  M.  V.  Pyevtsoff. 

The  Russian  Geographical  Society  has  sustained  a  great  loss  through  the  death 
of  Greneral  Mikhail  Vasilievich  Pyevtsoff,  the  well-known  explorer  of  Central  Asia. 
He  was  born  in  1843,  and  received  his  education  in  a  military  school,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Nicholas  Military  Academy  of  the  General  Staff.  The  first  fifteea 
years  of  his  military  career,  after  he  had  left  the  Academr,  he  spent  at  Omsk, 
which  was  then  a  centre  for  the  exploration  of  Central  Asia. 
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In  1876,  be  made  a  journey  in  Jangaria,  from  Lake  Zaisan  to  the  Chinese 
town  Gu-chen,  during  which  he  did  excellent  geodetical  work,  astronomical, 
magnetical,  and  hypsometrical.  He  gave  also  vivid  descriptions  of  both  the 
desert  situated  between  the  Saur  mountains  and  the  Southern  Altai  and  the 
Torguts,  the  Dangon?,  and  the  Tian-shan  Chinese.  For  this  journey  he  was 
awarded  by  the  Bussian  Geographical  Society  a  small  gold  medal. 

Two  years  later,  1878-1879,  he  made  a  still  more  remarkable  journey  via  Kobdo 
to  Kuku-khoto  (Gui-hua-chen)  and  back  via  Urga.  The  results  of  this  journey, 
during  which  2700  miles  of  survey  were  made  and  twenty-nine  points  were 
determined  astronomically,  were  very  important,  and  in  1885  the  Bussian  (Jeo- 
graphical  Society  awarded  to  Pyevt3off  its  Lutke  medal.  The  results  of  the  first 
expedition  were  published  by  Pyevtsofif  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  West  Siberian 
branch  of  the  Bussian  Geographical  Society  (vol.  i.,  Omsk,  1879),  and  those  of 
the  second  were  embodied  in  a  work,  "  Sketch  of  a  Journey  to  Mongolia  and  the 
Northern  Provinces  of  China,"  in  the  same  Memoirs,  vol.  v.,  1883,  which  is  perhaps 
the  best  work  we  have  on  North- Western  Mongolia. 

Four  years  later,  in  1882,  Pyevtsoflf  took  part  in  the  great  survey  which  was  made 
to  settle  the  boundary  between  Western  China  and  Russia,  and  covered  30,000  square 
miles  with  his  surveys.  He  also  worked  out  during  this  survey  the  method  of 
determination  of  latitude  by  means  of  the  corresponding  heights  of  two  stars, 
which  was  an  extension  of  N.  Tsinger's  method  of  determining  time  by  correspond- 
ing heights  of  different  stars,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Pyevtsoff's  tables,  proved 
afterwards  of  great  value  in  subsequent  expedition?. 

When  Prjevalsky  suddenly  died  in  1888,  at  the  moment  of  starting  for  a  new 
Tibet  expedition.  Colonel  Pyevtsoff  was  nominated  the  head  of  this  expedition, 
and  travelled,  in  company  with  Boborovsky,  Kozloff,  and  B)gdanovich,  during  the 
years  1889-90  in  East  Turkestan,  Northern  Tibet,  and  Jungaria.  The  results 
of  this  expedition,  during  which  more  than  6000  miles  of  survey  were  made  and 
the  aspect  of  the  Eucn-lnn  was  entirely  changed  on  our  maps,  are  well  known. 
They  were  embodied  in  three  quarto  volumes,  *  The  Work  of  the  Tibat  Expedition ' 
(St.  Petersburg,  1895-98),  which,  besides  their  purely  geographical  value,  are  very 
interesting  reading,  on  account  of  the  descriptions  of  life  in  East  Turkestan  given 
by  Pyevtsoff.  For  this  expedition  the  Bussian  Geographical  Society  awarded  him 
its  great  Constantino  medal  in  1892. 

Pyevtsoff  also  published  a  text-book  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography. 
Of  his  smaller  geodetical  papers,  the  following  are  especially  worthy  of  notice : 
'*  On  the  Determination  of  Latitudes  by  the  Corresponding  Heights  of  Two  Stars,'* 
in  Memoirs  of  the  Bussian  Geographical  Society,  General  Geography,  vol.  xvii., 
1888 ;  and  "  Barometric  Levelling,"  in  the  same  periodical,  vol.  xxix.,  1896,  An 
analysis  of  his  work  was  given  in  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bussian  Geographical 
fiociety  for  1891. 


Captain  Bonnevie. 

Captain  Torres  Bonnevie,  our  Norwegian  agent  for  the  relief  ship  -aforwtn^r,  worked 
so  zealously  and  so  conscientiously  for  the  Society,  that  his  death  ought  not  to  pass 
without  notice.  Born  at  Grimstad  in  1836,  young  Torres  Bonnevie  went  to  sea  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  and  became  master  of  a  ship  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  He  was 
employed  for  some  years  conveying  emigrants  from  Norway  and  Belgium  to  New  York, 
and  during  the  last  years  of  his  sea-service  he  commanded  the  steamer  Alpha,  of 
Christiansand,  plying  between  Antwerp,  Norway,  and  the  German  ports  in  the 
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Baltic.  For  twenty-eight  years,  from  1874  to  the  time  of  bis  deatb,  Captain 
Bonnevie  was  surveyor  to  the  Norwegian  "Veritas"  for  ports  on  the  southern 
ooasty  residing  at  Laurvik.  He  thus  acquired  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
build  and  requirements  of  sealing  and  whaling  vessels;  and  was  latterly  much 
engaged  in  selecting  and  fittirg  out  ships  for  polar  explorers :  the  Danish  ship, 
Godthaab,  the  Frithjof  for  Mr.  Weliman,  the  Capdla  relief  ship,  the  Jason  for 
the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  the  Uarald  Haarfager  for  Baron  Toll,  the  Morning  for 
UF,  and  the  Heda  for  Mr.  Bruce.    All  Talued  his  services  yery  highly. 

Captain  Bonnevie  was  a  thoroughly  straightforward,  honest,  conscientious,  and 
zealous  agent,  and  a  most  kind-hearted  man.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  latterly 
oTertazed  his  strength,  for  complete  rest  was  necessary  for  hmi.  He  died  on 
February  26, 1902. 


Dr.  Emil  Holub. 

The  well-known  African  explorer.  Dr.  Emil  Holub,  died  on  February  21, 1902 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  due  to  malarial  fever  acquired 
in  the  Zambezi  valley.  Born  on  October  7, 1847,  at  Holitz  (Pardubitz)  in  eastern 
Bohemia,  Dr.  Holub  studied  medicine  and  natural  science  at  Prague.  His  interest 
in  exploration  was  largely  the  result  of  a  stody  of  the  journeys  of  David  Livingstone, 
and  in  1872  he  went  to  South  Africa  as  a  doctor  on  the  diamond  fields.  The  first 
of  his  smaller  journeys  was  undertaken  in  February,  1873,  when  he  traversed  the 
southern  Bantu  region ;  in  November  of  the  same  year  he  visited  the  Transvaal 
and  the  districts  imroediattly  to  the  north.  The  first  journey  on  a  larger  scale 
started  in  March,  1875,  and  extended  to  the  Zambezi  and  the  Victoria  falls.  This 
expedition  was  cut  short  by  an  accident,  but  not  before  extensive  scientific  collections 
had  been  made,  which  Dr.  Holub  brought  to  Europe  in  1879,  and  distributed  in 
113  Austrian  and  foreign  museums  and  schooL«.  Four  years  later  he  again  set 
out  for  Africa,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  with  the  intention  of  trayersing  the  entire 
continent  northwards  from  Cape  Town.  This  plan  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  troubles  in  the  Sudan,  and  instead  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Lake  Bang- 
weolo,  intending  to  explore  the  unknown  Matoko  and  Mashukulumbi  countries,  and 
the  northern  Zambezi  region.  But  at  Galulonga,  on  the  Kafue,  a  tributary  of  the 
Zambezi,  within  sight  of  the  mountain  named  by  him  Franz  Josef  Berg,  his  camp 
was  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Mashukulumbe  (August,  1886),  and  he  had  to 
return,  having  lost  nearly  all  his  collections  and  even  his  journaL^.  Some  time  was 
spent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chobe,  and  the  collections  made  at  that  time  form  Dr. 
Holub's  most  important  contributions  to  science.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1887, 
bringing  with  him  no  less  than  13,000  objects,  which  he  again  distributed  in 
museums  and  schools,  after  exhibiting  them  in  Vienna  (1891)  and  Prague  (1892). 
His  scientific  reports  amply  testify  to  the  wide  range  of  his  observations,  and  his 
popular  lectures  were  well  known  both  in  Europe  and  America.  His  chief  published 
works  are:  ' Kulturskizze  des  Manutse-Mabundareiches '  (Vienna,  1879);  'The 
Victoria  Falls'  (Grahamstown,  1879);  'Sieben  Jahre  in  SUdaffrika'  (2  vols., 
Vienna,  1880-81)  ;  *  Die  Kolonisation  Afrikas '  (Vienna,  1882)  ;  *  Beitrage  zur 
Omithologie  Sttdafrikas '  (Vienna,  1882,  in  collaboration  with  von  Pelzeln) ;  and 
'  Von  Kapstadt  in's  Land  der  Mashukulumbe '  (2  vol?.,  Vienna,  1888-00). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Kinsha  River  of  West  Chiiuu* 

In  the  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  515,  reference  is  made  to  M.  Bonin's 
discovery,  when  travelling  in  the  south-west  of  China,  that  below  the  sharp  angle 
made  by  the  Einsha  near  the  town  of  Li-kiang,  the  river  (of  Gblden  Sand)  makes 
a  wide  sweep  to  the  north,  joining  the  Yalang  in  about  28°  N.  lat.  instead  of 
26°  35',  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed. 

In  a  note  on  this  discovery,  it  was  remarked  that  M.  Bonin  did  not  trace  the 
river  continuously  during  its  northward  sweep,  but  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
he  did  not  fall  into  the  error  (otherwise  attributable  to  M.  Hosie)  of  mistaking  a 
tributary  for  the  main  stream.  The  writer  adds,  '*  Is  it  just  possible  that  a  bifurca- 
tion takes  place,  such  as  was  hinted  at  in  a  neighbouring  region  by  Lieut.  (Marnier  ?  ''t 

In  a  paper  on  the  Yang-tse,  published  in  the  B,0,8,  Journal,  vol.  xiL  p.  229, 1 
adduced  some  reasons  to  show  that  it  was  unlikely  that  the  Einsha  joined  the 
Yalung  at  the  point  mentioned,  and  I  find  that  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de 
Oeographie  de  Paris,  1898,  p.  395,  M.  Bonin  writes  that  a  mistake  had  been  made 
owing  to  "  Tin terpr station  hftlive  des  renseignements  trop  succincts  que  j'avais 
envoy^s." 

M.  Bonin  writes :  "  A  un  jour  de  Yun-ning-tou-fou  Titin^raire  passe  au  dessus 
du  lit  du  Yang-tse-kiang  que  toutes  les  cartes  representaient  jusqu'ici  comme  coulant 
k  pr^s  d*un  degre,  100  kilometres  plus  au  sud.  Le  Fleuve  Bleu,  en  eSet,  k  partir 
du  bac  d'Ashi  od  je  I'avais  traverse,  d^crit  une  immense  caurbe  vers  le  nord  qui  n'a 
6t^  vue  par  aucun  voyageur.  II  tourne  ainsi  autour  d'un  grand  massif  montagneux 
dont  les  summits  (au  sud  le  pic  de  Li-kiang,  au  nord  le  mont  Eoa-tyu)  varient  entre 
5000  et  6000  mdtres  d'altitude. 

*^  Les  renseignements  pris  k  Tali  m*avaient  mis  sur  la  vole  de  cette  decouverte ; 
elle  me  fut  confirmes  d*autre  part  par  les  itineraires  des  caravaniers  qui  font  la 
route  entre  Tat-sienlon  et  Tali  et  affirment  passer  le  Fleuve  Bleu  pr^s  de  Fong-ko, 
^  un  jour  et  demi  au  sud  de  Yun-Ding-tou-fou.  .  .  .  Qaant  au  cours  du  fleuve  entre 
le  bac  d'Ashi  et  la  legion  de  Yun-ning-tou-fou,  puis  de  Ih.  jusqu'aux  points  oh  il 
fut  coupe  par  les  itineraires  de  Francis  Gamier  et  de  Hosie,  il  n*a  e:^  dessiod  sur 
la  carte  ci-jointe  que  pour  mc^moire,  ancun  Europeen  ne  Tayant  reconnu  entre  ces 
trois  sections.  Tout  ce  que  je  puis  affirmer,  c'est  que  le  grand  cours  d'eau  qui  coule 
^  un  jour  de  Yun-ning-tou-fou  est  bien  le  memo  que  celui  que  j'avais  franchi  an 
bac  d'Ashi,  c'est  h.  dire  le  Yang-tse-kiang,  Ein-sha-kiang  ou  Ashi-kiang  comme 
I'appelaient  mes  caravaniers  chiaois  pr^  de  Yun-ning  meme. 

'*  Quant  au  cours  d'eau  qui  descend  vers  le  sud  du  pic  de  Li-kiang  et  que  les 
cartes  repie ientaient  comme  le  cours  meme  du  Yang-tse  redescendant  immcdiatement 
apr^s  avoir  contourne  le  pic,  c'est  en  rdalit^  un  affluent  de  droite  du  Fleuve  Bleu 
qui  porte  le  nom  chinois  de  Pe-shui-kiang." 


•  Dr.  Jack's  map  in  the  March  nnmber  of  the  Journal  may  be  consulted.  It  should, 
however,  be  pointed  out  that  the  route  crossing  the  Kinshain  2G°  15'  N.  should  have 
been  marked  as  Hosie's,  not  Garnier's,  the  latter  traveller  having  kept  to  the  south  of 
the  river  until  about  101  J°  E. 

t  In  a  subsequent  note,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  for  May,  1899  (p.  532),  we 
referred  to  the  rectification  by  M.  Bonin,  quoted  by  Mr.  Carles  in  the  next  paragroph. 
and  showed  that  it  removed  the  difficulty  to  which  attention  had  been  drawn  in  the 
first  note. 
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Id  the  map  which  accompanies  his  paper,  M.  Bonin  giyes  an  imaginary  sketch 
of  the  course  which  the  Yang-tse  takes  after  this  immense  bend  northward,  and 
connects  it  with  the  course  generally  shown  on  maps  a  little  west  of  Chin-chiang- 
kai,  where  M.  Hosie  crossed  it  in  1883. 

But  if  M.  Benin's  theory  is  correct,  the  bend  taken  by  the  riyer  must  be  even 
more  extraordinary,  for,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  paper,  Dr.  A.  Anderson,  of  the 
O.I.M.,  had  crossed  the  Yang-tse  by  the  iron  bridge  near  Li-kiang,  where  the  rivei 
is  called  the  Cbin-sha,  and  had  struck  it  again  above  its  confluence  with  the  Yalung^ 
and  spoke  of  its  describing  an  immense  curve  from  the  south  before  joining  the 
Yalung,  to  avoid  a  large  mountain. 

This  information  has  now  been  supplemented  by  the  journey  made  by  Dr.  Jack, 
of  which  he  gave  an  account  at  the  B.G.S.  meeting  of  January  13.  Dr.  Jack,  who 
crossed  a  section  of  country  between  Yung-pei  and  Li-kiang,  which  has  not,  1  think, 
been  previously  described,  states  that  he  crossed  the  Yang-tse  (left  to  right)  by  an 
iron  suspension  bridge,  5  chains  in  length,  27  miles  west  of  Yung-pei,  at  an  elevation 
of  4400  feet,  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  drains  Po-lo  and  Yung-pei,  and 
that  the  city  of  Li-kiang  was  only  16  miles  from  the  bridge,  which  I  presume  is  the 
same  bridge  as  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Anderson.  If  the  Yang-tse  returns  from  the 
point  where  M.  Bonin  struck  it  in  its  north  bend  to  within  16  miles  east  of  Li-kiang, 
the  curve  described  by  it  lacks  little  to  complete  a  circle. 

The  existence  of  such  a  bend  explains  the  disappearance  of  the  river  Wu-liang, 
which  is  shown  in  Dr.  Bretschneider's  map  as  well  as  others  as  descending  from 
the  north  of  Litang,  almost  due  south,  until  it  joins  the  Yang-tse,  south-east  of 
Li-kiang.  This  river  may  be  the  same  as  either  the  "Tua-tze-ho"  or  the  Senji, 
crossed  by  M.  Bonin  between  Chung-tien  and  Yung-ning,  which  enter  the  Ein-sha 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  bend  north.  Much  mystery  still  attaches  to  the  course  of 
these  rivers,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Yalung,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  journey 
made  from  Wei-si  towards  Li-tang  by  Major  Manifold  and  Captains  Eyder  and 
Davies  in  September,  1900,  has  thrown  further  light  upon  them. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  M.  Bonin  must  be  mistaken  in  considering  the  Pai-shui- 
kiang  to  be  an  affluent  of  the  Yang-tse,  for  the  information  furnished  both  by  Lieut. 
Gamier  and  by  Mr.  Hosie  tends  to  prove  that  the  Yang-tse  at  that  part  of  its  course 
is  called  by  that  name.  On  the  other  hand,  the  confusion  of  names  mentioned 
by  Lieut.  Gamier  may  mean  that  there  is  yet  something  further  to  be  learnt  about 
that  part  of  the  Yang-tse.  It  is,  unfortunately,  only  of  places  here  and  there  that 
accurate  information  with  regard  to  the  course  of  the  Yang-tse  above  Ping-shan  has 
been  obtained.  For  the  rest,  the  greater  portion  of  its  route,  the  position  shown  in 
maps  rests  mainly  on  conjecture. 

W.  R.  Carles. 


The  Belgian  Antarctic  Expedition. 

Le  mars  17, 1902. 
Dans  le  dernier  numero  du  OeographicalJoumalf  p.  387,  a  paru  une  rectification 
de  M.  Pelseneer  h  I'^gard  de  certaines  erreurs  que  M.  Ar^towski  a  commises  dans  sa 
lecture  sur  TExpedition  Beige  Antarctique  (^Geographical  Journal,  October,  1901). 
M.  Arftowski  a  cit4  mon  nom  dans  son  r^ponse  k  M.  Pelseneer.  J'ai  ^td,  en  eflfet, 
quelque  pen  mele  aux  prdliminaires  de  Teipedition,  et  je  puis  affirmer,  en  ce  qui 
me  conceme,  que  je  n*aurais  pas  donn^  mon  approbation  au  projet  de  M.  de 
Gerlache  s'il  s'etait  agi  d'un  simple  voyage  d*aventnre.  La  commission  de  trois 
membres  dont  je  faisais  partie  et  qui  avait  etc  choisie  dans  le  sein  du  Comity 
Central  de  la  Societe  de  Geographie  n'a  conclu  au  patronage  de  la  Societe  que 
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parceque  dhsle  d^but  M.  de  Gerlacbe  insista  sur  les  resultats  scientifiqoes  qn'on 
pouvait  attendre  d'une  expedition  antarctique  &  laquelle  il  voulait  adjoindra  des 
eavants  qui,  k  ce  moment,  n'^taient  pas  encore  d^sign^i.  Lorsque  le  meoaoire  de 
M.  de  Gerlache  a  6i6  Soumis  &  la  Commission,  il  ne  contenait  pas  les  corrections 
auxquelles  fait  allusion  M.  Ar^towski  (**  scratched-out  words  ").  Si  ces  corrections 
ont  apparu  plus  tard,  c'est  la  un  fait  qui  poorrait  etre  v^rifi6  au  besoin  dans  les 
archives  de  la  Soci^t^. 

Jules  Leclebcq, 
President  de  la  Societe  Royale  Beige  de  Geograpbie, 

Membre  Correspondant  de  la  Royal  Geographical 

Society. 


The  Sobat  System. 

Major  Austin  has  now  supplied,  in  his  letter  printed  in  tbe  Mirch  number  of 
the  Journal^  an  explanation  wbich  completely  remoTes  any  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  identification  of  Wellby's  ** river  30  yards  broad"  with 
the  Gelo.  Tbe  difficulty,  to  which  attention  was  called  in  the  note  in  the 
Journal  for  September  last,  arose  solely  from  the  discrepancy  between  the  latl- 
tude  of  the  mouth  of  Wellby^s  river  as  shown  on  his  map  and  of  the  Gelo  as 
shown  by  Major  Austin — a  discrepancy  which,  if  the  former's  supposition  as  to 
the  course  of  the  Ruzi  where  not  actually  traced  by  him  had  been  correct,  would 
have  amounted  to  some  20'.  By  showing  that  the  Ruzi  really  makes  a  sweep  to 
the  west  below  the  jwint  where  it  was  left;  by  Wellby,  and  that  the  **  river  30  yards 
broad ''  therefore  joins  it  some  50  miles  lower  down  than  was  supposed  by  that 
traveller,  Major  Austin  has  not  only  removed  the  difficulty  alluded  to,  but  has 
made  it  much  easier  than  it  had  seemed  to  fit  in  Wellby's  work  with  that  of  other 
travellers. 

E.H. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  ROTAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETT, 
SESSION  1901-1902. 

Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting^  February  24,  1902. — Sir  Clements  Markham» 
K.C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections  : — Wm,  Edward  De  Winton;  James  George  Hooper;  Lieut,- Colonel 
A,  F,  M'jntanaro,  R.A, ;  William  Muir ;  Charles  Pharazyn ;  Jacob  Crawford 
Fharo ;  William  Herbert  Purvis ;  Walter  Sydney  Howard  Smith ;  Chauncey 
Hugh  Stigand  {Lieut.  1st  Queen's  Own  Royal  West  Kent), 

The  Preside:;t  :  I  must  refer,  first  of  all,  to  the  loss  of  the  oldest  Fellow  of 
this  Society,  Lord  Fitzwilliam — that  is  to  say,  our  senior  Fellow.  He  had 
been  a  Fellow  for  sixty-five  years,  and  after  his  death,  which  happened  a 
very  short  time  ago  at  a  good  old  age,  wo  no  longer  have  any  Fellows  who  date 
from  the  thirties.  We  have  also  sustained  a  great  loss,  and  the  country  has  sus- 
tained a  great  los?,  in  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  Lord  Dufferin 
was  not  a  scientific  geographer,  but  he  was  a  most  accomplished  traveller,  and  as 
President  of  this  Society  he  was  equal  to  his  predecessors  and  to  his  successors 
in  his  earnest  and  enthusiastic  desire  to  farther  the  cause  of  geographical  research, 
and  in  his  profound  conviction  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  functions  that  are 
discharged  by  the  Society.  Lord  Dufferin  was  always  genial,  he  was  a  most  charm- 
ing colleague,  and  we  were  deprived  of  him  very  prematurely  when  he  had  to  go  as 
Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg.    After  that  he  was  so  constantly  in  great  public 
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employments  that  he  had  very  little  time  to  atteod  to  geography ;  still,  he  was 
always  anxious  to  help  us  in  onr  work,  and  when  I  saw  him  at  Home  he  was  full  of 
interest  in  the  explorations  that  were  then  going  on.  The  very  last  time  I  spoke 
to  him  he  conyersed  with  me,  with  great  interest,  on  the  very  subject  which  is 
going  to  occupy  us  this  evening — tbe  Antarctic  Expedition.  You  may  rely  on  the 
accuracy  of  what  I  am  going  to  read  to  you,  for  it  is  copied  from  the  letters  of 
Captain  Scott  and  of  other  officers  of  the  Expedition. 

The  Papers  read  were : — 

"The  Voyage  of  the  Antarctic  Ship  Discovery y    By  the  President;  George 
Hurray,  Esq.,  f.b.s.  ;  and  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  Esq.,  d.sc,  ll.d. 


Eighih  Ordinary  Meeting^  March  10,  1902. — Sir  Clements  Markham, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — Frederick  Alcock ;  Chas.  Foreman  AUison ;  Captain  John  Gerald 
Berne,  B.A.M,C. ;  Captain  Henry  Barry  Coddingtort,  S7 th'  Hampshire  Begt,; 
William  David  Forbes;  Edwin  Balphs ;  Edward  Hugh  Bowring  Skimming; 
William  J.  Harding  King  ;  Walter  Thomas  Owen ;  Captain  John  Arthur  Coghill 
SomervUle,  Northumberland  Fusiliers ;  Sir  Simeon  Stuart,  Bart, ;  Joseph  Walton, 
M.P, ;  Captain  G.  F.  A.  Whitlock,  B,E. 

The  Paper  read  was ; — 

"The  Geographical  Conditions  determining  History  and  Religion  in  Asia  Minor." 
By  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  UTEBATURB  OF  THE  MONTH. 

AddMan$  to  (he  Library. 

B7  EDWARD  HXAWOOD,  M.A.,  LArorfaM,  B.O.8. 

Tbi  following  abbreyiations  of  nouns  and  the  adjeotiyet  derived  from  thein  are 
employed  to  indicate  the  sonioe  of  artiolea  from  other  pnbUoations.  Geographioal 
names  are  in  eaoh  case  written  in  fuH : — 


A.  B  Academy,  Aoademie,  Akademie. 
Abh.  s  Abhandlnngen. 

Ajul  SB  Annals,  Annales,  Annalen. 

B.  a  Bnlletin,  Bollettino,  Bdetim. 
Com.  s  Oonmieroe. 

O.  Bd.  s  Oomptee  Bendns. 

Erdk.  s  Brdkonde. 

O.  a  Geography,  Geogiaphie,  ChogialbL 

L  s  Institnte,  Institution. 

Ll  aliyestiya. 

J.s  JonmaL 

k.  1L  k.  s  kaiserlich  mid  kISniglieh. 

M.  s  Mitteilimgen. 


Mag.  s  Magaiine. 

Mem.  s  Memoirs,  M^moires. 

Met.  s  MeteorologioaL 

P.  =  Proceedings. 

B.  =  Boyal. 

BcT.  s  Beview,  Bevne. 

B.  s  Society,  Sooi^t^,  Selskab. 

Sitib.  s  Sitznngsberioht. 

T.  a  Transactions. 

V.  a  Verein. 

Yerh.  a  Yerhandlnngen. 

W.  a  Wissenschaft,  and  oompovndf. 

Z.  a  Zeitschrift. 

Zap.  a  Zapiski 


On  aooonnt  of  the  ambignity  of  the  words  octavo,  auarto,  etc.,  the  else  of  books  in 
the  list  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cover  in  indies  to  tiie  nearest 
halMnoh.    The  size  of  the /otcmaj  is  10  x  6|. 

A  BtleetiOA  of  the  works  La  this  list  wiU  be  aotUed  elsewhere  la  the  •«  JoumaL" 

IVBOPS. 

Germany— Elbe.         Z.K,  SSchs.  Statist.  Bureaus  47  (1901) :  1-29.  Gansanmiiller 

StatlBtik  des  Baohsischen  Elbverkehrs  in  den  Jahren  1880  bis  1899.    Yon  Dr. 
Eonrad  GaDzenmiiller. 
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Oermuiy— Elbe.  M.V,  Erdh.  HalU-a.-S,  (1901) :  46-47.  Xaenn. 

Bewegung  des   Elbwasserstandes    bei   Magdeburg    1891-1900.     Yon   Prof.  J. 

Maenss.     With  Dictgrams. 
Germany— Meteorology.    Ann.  Hydrographie  29  (1901) :  573-583.  Grossmaim. 

Die  Aendemng  der  Temperatar  yon  Tag  sa  Tag  an  der  deutachen  EiUte  in  den 

Jahren  1890  bis  1899.    Dr.  Groesmann. 
Germany — Oder.  Winkelmann. 

Berieht  Qes.  VClker-  u.  Erdk.  SUttin  (1899-1900):  35-36. 

Die  Bildong  des  lioken  Oderufers  you  Stettin  bia  Politz.     Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Winkel- 


Germaay— Bieiengebirge.  (?.Z.  7  (1901) :  583-590.  Triedericlisen. 

Die  BieseDgebirgs-Exkuniiondes  XIII.  Deutsohen  Geographentages  (31.  Mai  bis  2. 
Juni  1901).    Yon  Dr.  Max  Friederiohsen.     WUh  lUuUratioM, 

Germany— Saxony.  

Ealender  nnd  Statistisohes  Jahrbuch  fur  das  KSnigreioh  Sachsen  .  •  .  anf  das 
Jahr  1902.    Dresden,  1901.    Size  9}  X  6},  pp.  320. 

Germany— Stettin.  Berieht  Ges.  VClher-  u.  Erdh.  SUttin  (1899-1900):  5-12.    Keilhaok. 
Zur  Geologie  und  Morphologie  der  UmgebuDg  Stettins.     Yon  Dr.  Eeilhack. 
WiUh  Mapi, 

Germany- Tew.  M.V.  Erdh.  Ealle  a,  S.  (1901):  66-69.  Gerbing. 

Die  Eiben  des  Bingganes  and  des  Eichsfeldes.    Yon  Lnise  Gerbing. 

Greece— PaxoB  and  Antipaxos.  B.8.G.  Italiana  2  (1901) :  769-792,  859-882.     MarteUi. 
Paxos  e  Antipaxos  nel  mare  Jonio.     Studio  geo-fisico  del  dottor  Alessandro 
Martelli.     With  Map  and  lUmtrations, 

Hungary.  Ann.  G,  10  (1901):  438-444.  Lacger. 

La  plaine  hongroise :  Alfold  et  Puszta.    Par  M.  Fabb^  L.  de  Lacger. 

Hungary — Salt-lakes.  Kalecsinsky. 

Ueber  die  Ungariscben  warmen  nnd  beissen  Kochsalzseen  als  natUrliobe  Warme- 
accumulatoren,  sowie  uber  die  Herstellung  yon  warmen  Salzseen  und  Warme- 
aconmulatoreD.  Yon  Alexander  v.  Kalecsinsky.  Budapest,  1901.  Size  10  x  7, 
pp.  26.    Presented  by  the  Author, 

Iceland— Morainei.  Pjetursion. 

Ooertigt  K,  Danske  Videntk,  8.  ForJuind.  (1901) :  147-170. 
MorsBuer  i  den  islandske  Palagonitformation.    Af  Helgi  Pjetursson.     Wi^  Map. 

Italy.  Le  Globe,  MAn.  S.G.  Geneve  40  (1901) :  85-109.  Chaix. 

Notice  sur  les  YalMes  Yaadoises  du  Piemont.    Par  Paul  Cbaix.     With  Map. 

Italy— Lakes.  Jiiv.  G.  Italiana  8  (1901):  641-648.  MarinelU. 

Lo  studio  delle  sesse  nei  lagbi  italiani.    Per  Olinto  Marinelli. 
Obseryations  on  tbe  **  seiches  "  in  yarious  Italian  lakes  haye  lately  been  made. 

Itoly— Lemene.  Riv.  G.  Italiana  8  (1901):  637-640.  Bertolini. 

Di  uua  plena  del  fiume  Lemene  in  relazione  alia  funzione  moderatrice  deli' 
Estuario.    Kota  del  prof.  G.  Lodoyico  Bertolini. 

Itoly-Po  Delta.  MarinellL 

L'Accroissement  du  Delta  du  Po  au  XIX^™^  Sibcle.  Par  S.  Marinelli.  (TJniversite' 
Nouyelle,  Institut  G<5ographique  de  Bruxelles.  Publication  No.  6.)  Bruxelles : 
Ferdinand  Larcier,  1901.  Size  10  x  61,  pp.  36.  Map.  FresenUd  by  the  Institut 
G^ographique  de  Bruxelles. 

lake  of  Constance.  M.G.  Ges.  Wien  44  (1901) :  262-209.  Foohs. 

Die  YerbreituDg  der  Tbierwelt  im  Bodensee.    Yon  Theodor  Fucbs. 

Monte  Bosa.  Atti  B.A.  Lincei,  Eendiconti  11  (1902) :  24-29.  Dainelli. 

State  attuale  dei  gbiacciai  del  Monte  Bosa.    Nota  di  G.  Daiuelli. 

Portugal  and  Flanders.        B.S.G.  Lisboa  18  (1900) :  15-27.  Cantineau. 

Origine  des  relations  commerciales  entre  la  Flandre  et  le  Portugal.  Por  E. 
Cautineau. 
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BnssiA— Baltie  ProTinoM.    Deui$ehe  Rundtohau  G.  24  (1901) :  70-77.  Stenia. 

Die  TalabBkisohen  Inseln  auf  dem  Pleskatier  See.    Yon  P.  von  Stenin.     With 
lUu$tration. 
The  Pleakauer  See  or  lake  of  Pskov  is  the  soothem  portion  of  Lake  Peipos. 

8Ut  Baoe.       Beriekt  Qf.  Vdlker-  u.  Erdk.  Stettin  (1899-1900) :  22-25.  BusebaiL 

Verbreitung,  Eintheilang  und  Ureprang  der  slayischen  Yolkerstamme.  Yon  Dr. 
Baschan. 

Sweden— Plant-life.  Cleve. 

Bihang  K,  Svensk.  Vetens.-A.  Handlingar  86  (1901) :  Ko.  15,  pp.  105. 
Zam  Pflanzenleben  in  nordschwedischen  Hoohirebirgen.    £inig^  okologisohe  und 
pbanologiscbe  Beitrage.    Yon  Astrid  Cleye.     With  PlaUt, 

8witierland.  

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Suisse.  Public  par  le  Bureau  de  Statistique  du 

D^partement  Federal  de  Tlnte'rieur.  Dizi^me  Ann^e,  1901.  Bern,  1901.  Size 
10  X  6J,  pp.  368. 

8witserland.  Felber. 

Die  Allmenden  des  alten  Landes  Schwyz.    Yon  Theod.  Felber.    (Festschrift  der 

Geographisch-Ethnographischen  Gesellschalt  in  Ziiiicb,  pp.  61-84.)     Zurich: 

F.  Lohbauer,  1901.    Size  9  x  6^.    Afap. 

On  the  historical  and  economic  deyelopment  of  the  land  corporations  of  Schwyz. 

8witi6rUnd~Faima.  8iolL 

Uber  xerothermische  Relikten  in  der  Schweizer  Fauna  der  Wirbellosen.  Yon 
Prof.  Dr.  Otto  StoU.  (Festschrift  der  Geograpbisch-Ethnographisclien  Gesell- 
schaft  in  Zurich,  pp.  145-208.)    Zurich :  F.  Lohbauer,  1901.    Size  9  x  GJ. 

Switasrland— Glaoiers.    B.8.Q.  Italiana  2  (1901) :  916-929.  Marson. 

Sui  ghiacciai  del  Bemina,  eonclusicmi  e  nota  snppletiva  sui  dati  idrografici  del 
Mallero.    Del  Prof.  Luigi  Marson. 

Bwitisrland— Loess.     Verh.  Naturfanch.  Ges.  Basel  18  (1901)  :  271-286.       Ontiwiller. 
Zur  Altersfrage  des  LObs.    Yon  A.  Gutzwiller. 

turkey— Crete.  Ann.  G.  10  (1901) :  445-446.  — 

Mission  de  MM™  Ardaillon  et  Cayeux  dans  Tile  de  Cr^te.    Par  Y.  L. 
This  expedition,  undertaken  early  in  1901,  had  in  Yiew  geological  and  geographical 
research  (see  ante^  p.  212). 

Turkey— Mitylene.      B.8.G.  Com,  Bordeaux  27  (1901) :  853-359.  Girard. 

L*ile  de  Metelin.    Par  B.  Girard. 

United  Kingdom.  Middndtr. 

Britain  and  the  British  Seas.     By  H.  J.  Mackinder.    London :  W.  Heinemann, 
1902.    Size  9|  x  6,  pp.  xvi.  and  378.    Maps  and  lUuttrations.    Presented  by  Vie 
Publisher. 
This  is  the  subject  of  a  review  (antcy  p.  489). 

United  Kingdom— Hertfordshire.  Kordham. 

Hertfordshire  Maps:  a  Descriptive  Cat<ilogue  of  the  Maps  of  the  County,  1579- 
1900.  By  Herbert  Georj^e  Fordbam.  First  Part.  (From  the  Transactions  of  tiie 
Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society,  vol.  xi.  part  i.)  Size  10  x  7^,  pp.  32. 
Maps.    Presented  by  the  Autlwr, 

United  Kingdom— Ireland.    P.R.  Irish  A.  6  (1901) :  331-389.  Knowlei. 

The  Fourth  Report  on  the  Prehistoric  Remains  from  tbe  Sandhills  of  the  Coast 
of  Ireland.    By  W.  J.  Enowles.     With  lUtutraiions, 

United  Kingdom—Ireland.    P.R,  DtibUn  S.  9  (1901) :  422-435.  lybnm. 

Prospecting  for  Gold  in  co.  Wicklow,  and  an  Examination  of  Irish  Bocks  for  Gold 
and  Silver.    By  E.  St.  John  Lyburn.     With  Maps. 

United  Kingdom— Ireland.    PR.  Irish  A.  6  (1901)  :  415-449.  Westropp. 

The  Cahers  of  County  Clare :   their  Names,  Features,  and  Bibliography.     By 

Thomas  J.  Westropp.     With  Illustrations. 
A  table  shows  tbe  distribution  of  the  forts— some  2400  in  all — by  parishes,  the 
individual  names  with  descriptions  being  given  later. 
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China.  HaTamu 

China  nnd  die  Chinesen.    Anf  Grand  eines  20  jahrigen  Aafenthaltes  im  Lande 
der  Mitte  geschildert  yon  B.  Navarra.    Zweiter  Band.    Bremen :  Max  Nosaler, 
1901.    Si2e9x6,  pp.  497-1112.    Map  and  Hlu$tr(UUm».    Price  9$. 
This  is  not  a  mere  record  of  travel,  bat  contains  a  large  amount  of  solid  informa- 
tion, based  on  a  long  residence  in  the  country.    The  author  was,  imtil  1899,  editor  of 

the  OtkuiatUehen  lAayd  of  Shanghai. 

China.  B.R.8.0.  Madrid  4S  (1901) :  166-272.  Olmat. 

£1  problema  de  la  China.    Ensayo  por  D.  Fernando  de  Anton  del  Olmet. 

China-Manohnria.       DeutBohe  Q.  Blatter  24  (1901) :  73-79.  Stayanhagen. 

Der  Wert  der  Mandsohurei  filr  Bussland.    Yon  W.  Stavenhagen. 

Trsnch  Indo-Chiaa.        B.8,G,  Com,  Paris  82  (1901) :  385-350.  Bal. 

En  Indo-Ohine,  du  Sons-Sol.    Par  M.  J.  Marc  Bel. 
Deals  with  the  mining  resources  of  French  Indo-China. 

French  Indo-China.  Oerrais-Conrtellomont,  Vandelst^  and  others. 

Empire  Colonial  de  la  France,  L'Indo-Chine,  Cochinchine,  Cambodge,  Laos, 
Annam,  Tonkin.    Preface  par  Marcel  Dubois.    Texte  par  GerTais-Conrtellemont, 
Vandelet,  etc.    Paris :  Firmin-Didot  et  Cie.  and  A.  Challamel  (not  dated).    Size 
13  X  9},  pp.  xvi.  and  196.    Map  and  Illustrations, 
This  is  the  second  part  of  a  well-illustrated  popular  description  of  the  French 

Colonies,  the  first  part  of  which  dealt  with  Madagascar  (Journal^  vol.  xvii.  p.  676). 

Frenoh  Indo-Ohina—Annam.    B.S.O,  CJom,  Paris  22  (1901) :  383-384.         Barthelemy. 

Le  regime  economique  de  la  C6te  d* Annam.    Par  Cte.  P.  de  Barthelemy. 
French  Indo-China — Laos.  Beinach. 

L.  de  Beinach.  Le  Laos.  2  toIb.  Paris  :  A.  Charles  (not  dated).  Size  11x9, 
pp.  (voL  i.)  534 ;  (vol.  ii.)  174.  Maps  and  Illustrations,  Price  32s. 
This  work  does  for  the  northern  interior  of  French  Indo-Cbina  the  service  rendered 
for  the  more  southern  regions  by  M.  Aymonier.  Besides  giving  a  general  view  of  the 
physical  geography  and  peoples  of  the  country,  the  author  (a  former  Government 
official  in  the  Laos  province)  supplies  a  sketch  of  its  political  history,  and  full  details 
as  to  its  resources,  trade,  industries,  means  of  communication,  etc.  Tlie  second  volume 
consists  entirely  of  appendices  supplying  notes  on  special  points  of  interest. 

India— Burma.  Hisbet 

Burma  under  British  Rule— and  Before.    By  John  Nibbet.    2  vols.    Westminster  : 
A.  Constable  &  Co..  1901.    Size  9  x  5J,  pp.  (voL  i.)  x.  and  460;  (vol.  ii.)  viii.  and 
452.    Price  32«.      Maps  and  llluitrations. 
This  is  naturally  rather  historical  than  geographical,  but  a  section  dealfl  with  the 

economic  aspects  of  Burma. 

India— Census.  — -^ 

Census  of  India,  1901.  First  Total.  Showing  variation  in  population  since  1881, 
and  percentage  of  ?ariation.  (Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Government  of 
India  in  the  Home  Department  (Census),  under  date  Calcutta,  the  15th  March, 
1901.)    Size  13}  x  8}.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bisley,  Census  Commissioner. 

India — Madras. 


Beport  on  the  Kodaikanal  and  Madras  Observations  for  1900-1901.    Size  13}  x  8}, 

pp.  18. 
India,  fto.  Blanford* 

The  Distribution  of  Vertebrate  Animals  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burma.    By  W.  T. 

Blanford,   F.B.S.     (Philotoph.   Trans.  Royal  8oe,,  London,  Series  B.,  vol.  194, 

pp.  335-436.)  Size  12  x  9.  Map.  Presented  by  the  Author. 
The  whole  of  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon  is  divided  for  the  purposes  of  this  study 
into  nineteen  tracts,  distinguished  by  physical  characters,  the  main  zoological  features 
of  each  being  afterwards  considered.  Apart  from  tracts  forming  parts  of  sub-regions 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  India,  the  whole  is  subdivided  into  two  sub-regions,  a 
western  or  Cis-Gangetic,  and  an  eastern  and  northern  (Trans-Gangetic),  the  latter 
extending  also  into  Siam,  S.  China,  etc. 

Indian  Oooan— SeycheUes.    Ann.  Idrogrofici  2  (1901) :  113-129.  

Cenni  sulle  Isole  Seychelles.    Dati  raccolti  con  la  B.  Nave  Stafietta,  oomandante 
P.  Botti,  durante  il  suo  soggiotno  a  Port-Victoria  (1899). 
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I]i4o-Oki]ia.  lealereq. 

\ojht^  d*ane  Fraii9ai8e  daos  rindoGhine.    Par  Jules  Leoleroq.    (Eztrait  de 
La  Bwue  G^H^rale,  novembre,  1901.)    Braxelles :  Oscar  Sohepens  &  Oio.,  1901. 
Size  10  X  6},  pp.  12.    Pretented  by  the  Author. 
The  traveller  alluded  to  is  Mme.  Isabelle  Massieu. 

Japan— Vormosa.  Wawn. 

Trade  of  North  Formosa  for  the  jear  1900.    Foreign  0£Qce,  Annual  No.  2728 
-    1901.    Size  9)  X  6,  pp.  16.    Priee  Id. 

Xalay  Archipelago.  Pfltlger. 

Smarogdinseln  der  Stldsee.    Beiseeindriicke  und  Plaudoreien.    Yon  Dr.  Alexander 
Pfliiger.    Bonn :  Emil  Strauss  (not  dated).    Size  10  x  6),  pp.  z.  and  244.    Ifops 
and  IUuttraiion$.    Price  10s. 
This  profusely  illustrated  work  gives  the  observations  of  a  young  German  Univer- 
sity lecturer  during  a  vovage  through  the  Malay  Archipelago,  during  which  visits  were 
paid  to  various  parts  of  Sumatra,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  Dutch  and  German  New 
Guinea,  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 

Xalay  Archipelago— Amboina.  Verbsek. 

Verh.  KA.  Weten$.  AmHerdam  (2)  7  (1900)  :  No.  5,  pp.  9. 
Over  de  Geologic  van  Ambon  (ii.).    Door  B.  D.  M.  Yorbeek. 

Xalay  Archipelago — ^Borneo.  BeooarL 

Odoardo  Beccari.    Nelle  Foreste  di  Borneo.    Yiaggi  e  ricerohe  di  nn  Naturalista. 
Fircnze :  Salvadore  Landi,  1902.    Size  10x7,  pp.  xvi.  and  668.    Map$  and  lUm- 
trationt,    Preeented  by  the  Author. 
The  greater  part  of  this  work  describes  the  researches  in  Borneo,  in  1865-68,  of  the 
well-known  naturalist,  Dr.  Beccari,  since  known  as  a  pioneer  explorer  in  New  Guinea. 
In  spite  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  traveller  first  made  acquaintance  with 
the  forests  of  Sarawak,  the  work  is  welcome  by  reason  of  the  comparative  scantiness  of 
the  literature  on  tliat  part  of  the  island.    Dr.  Beccari  gives  copious  descriptions  of  the 
natural  features  as  well  as  of  the  native  races  of  the  districts  visitedi  and  supplies  a 
sketch  of  the  recent  development  of  Sarawak,  partly  from  his  own  observations  during 
a  brief  subsequent  visit,  partly  from  already  published  authorities. 

Xalay  Arohipels  go  -  Celebes.  Saraiin. 

Entwurf  einer  Geographisch-Geologischen  Beschreibunfc  der  Insel  Celebes.    Yon 
Dr.  Paul  Sarasin  und  Dr.  Fritz  Saiusin.    Weisbadon :  C.  W.  Kreidel,  1901.    Size 
13  x  10,  pp.  xi.,  344,  and  28.    Ifapt  and  Plate$.    Priee  50s. 
This  important  work  will  be  specially  noticed. 

Xalay  Arobipelago— Key  Islands.  Langaa. 

Die  Key  oder  Eii-InEeln  des  O.  I.  Archipelago,  aus  dem  Tagebucbe  eines  Ck>lo- 
niste.  Yon  Eapt  H.  Gottfr.  Langen.  Wien :  Curl  Gerold's  Sohn,  1902  [.1901]. 
Size  91x  6,  pp.  69.    Map  and  lUuttratioM.    Pre$enied  by  the  Author. 

Xalay  Archipelago^Bnmatra.  SehlagaL 

Geographical  Notes,  XYI.     Tlie  Old  States  in  the  Island  of   Sumatra.     By 
G.  Schlegel.   (Beprinted  from  the  Poung-Pao,  series  ii.  vol.  ii.)    Leyden :  Oriental 
Printing  Office,  formerly  E.  J.  Brill,  1901.    Size  10  X  6J,  pp.  98.    Presented  by  the 
Author. 
This  will  be  noticed  in  the  Monthly  Becord. 

Portia.  J.8.  ArU  50  (1901) :  65-78.  Ponton. 

The  New  Trade  Boute  to  Persia  by  Nushkl  and  Sistdn.  By  Edward  Penton,  B.A. 
With  Map. 

Persian  Gnlf— Trade.  Kemball. 

Trade  of  Persian  Gulf  for  the  year  1900.  Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2681, 1901. 
Size  9}  X  6,  pp.  50.    Price  M. 

Bussia.  Xeister. 

Bussland  in  Asien.    Historisch-wirtschaftliche  Skizze.    Yon  M.  Meister.    (Fest- 
schrift der  Geograpbisch-Ethnographischen  Gesellschaft  in  Ziirich,  pp.  85-125.) 
Zurich  :  F.  Lohbauer,  1901.    Size  9  X  6^.    Map. 
The  map  shows  the  Siberian  railway  and  other  projected  lines. 
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AniCA. 

Anffola.     Mi$$.  Catholfquen  88  (1901) :  569-572,  581-584,  597-599,  610-612.    iMonte. 
A  travera  la  Haute-Cimbebasie.    Rapport  du  B.  P.  E.  Lecomte.    Map  and  lUtutr. 

Angola.  Scottish  G.  Mag.  17  (1901) :  575-582.  Lewis. 

Itineraries  in  Portagaese  Congo.    By  Rev.  Thomas  Lewis. 
A  paper  read  at  the  Glasgow  meetifig  of  the  British  Association. 
Angola.  Hagreirot. 

Colonies  Portngaises :  Angola.   Br^?e  Notice.  Par  A.  d*  Almada  Negreiros.  Paris : 

Alcan-Levy,  1^01.     Size  9^  x  6,  pp.  48.    Map  and  lUuMtratums,     Presented  hy 

ike  Author, 
British  Central  Afriea.    P.  Philo$oph.  S.  Glasgow  82  (1900-1901):  60-75.  Eraser. 

The  Zola  of  Nyasaland :  their  Manners  and  Costoms.   By  the  Rey.  Donald  Eraser. 
British  Central  Africa.  Sharpe. 

Trade  and  General  Condition  of  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate  for  the  Tear 

1900>1901.   Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  2722, 1901.   Size  9}  X  6,  pp.  46.  Price  2^4. 

British  Central  Afrioa—Caoao  Cnltiyation.  McCloniLie. 

Theohroma  Cacao.  Xos.  2  &  3,  Scientific  Series  Local  Circulars,  Jan.  and 
April,  1901. 

British  Central  Africa— Livingstonia  Mission.  

The  Livingstonia  Mission  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  (British  Central  - 
Africa)  Report  for  1900.    Size  8}  x  5},  pp.  iv.  and  80.    Map  and  lUustrations, 
Presented  hy  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
British  Sait  Afrioa.  SUot. 

Africa.    No.  9  (1901).    Report  by  His  Majesty's  Commissioner  on  the  East  Africa 
Protectorate.     London :  Eyre  and  Spotti^woode,  1901.     Size  13}  x  8|,  pp.  26. 
Priced. 
British  East  Afrioa.  Orogorj. 

The  Foundation  of  British  East  Africa.  By  J.  W.  Gregory.  London :  H.  Mar- 
shall &  Son,  1901.  Size  8i  X  5},  pp.  xii.  and  268.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Publishers. 
This  work  is  intended  as  a  popular  account  of  the  course  of  events  which  have  led 
to  the  acquisition  for  Great  Britain  of  her  extensiye  East  African  territory,  and  of  the 
progress  so  far  made  with  its  development.  It  should  prove  of  much  use  in  enabling 
the  general  reader  to  gain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  history  of  British  East  Africa  with- 
out being  obliged  to  consult  the  numerous  works  in  which  the  information  is  otherwise 
scattered.  Dr.  Gregory  writes,  as  a  rule,  with  full  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  gives 
an  instructive  sketch  of  the  dawn  of  East  African  geography,  as  well  as  of  the  modern 
explorations  by  which  that  geography  has  become  more  accurately  known.  One  or  two 
points,  however,  might  be  criticized.  Thus,  while  referring  to  the  information  on  Arab 
routes  published  by  Den  bard  t  in  1881,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  Hmilar  information 
collected  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  and  published  eleven  years  earlier  in  the  R.G.S.  Journal. 
Again  he  is  inclined  to  build  too  much  as  regards  early  Portuguese  travels  on  Sanson 
d'Abboville's  map  of  1635,  since  the  development  of  that  map  at  the  hands  of  carto> 
graphers  from  1522  onwards  can  be  cltarly  traced. 

Cape  Coloay.  ' 

Statibtical  Register  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  year  1900,  with 
Supplement  partly  for  March  Quarter,  190 1,  and  partly  fur  half-year  ended  June  30th, 
1901.  Cape  Town:  W.  A.  Richards  &  Sons,  1901.  Size  13  x  8,  pp.  xvi.  and 
348.    Diagram.    Presented  by  the  Under  Colonial  Secretary. 

Central  Afriea— Kivn.        Petermanns  M.  47  (1901) :  259-260.  HerrmaiUL 

Die  Kivu-Yulkane.  Bricfllche  Mitteilung  des  K.  Grenzkommissars  Hauptmann 
Herrmann. 

Congo  State.  Lemaire. 

Mission  Scientifique  du  Ka-Tanga.  R^sultats  des  observations  astronomiques, 
roagu^tiques  et  altim^triques  effectuees  sur  le  territoire  de  I'Etat  Ind^peudant  du 
Congo,  du  4  aoftt  1898  au  2  septembre  1900.  Premier  m^moire  (pp.  68,  lllustra- 
tiom);  Deuxiemc  m^moire,  du  4  aoftt  1898  au  24  novembre  1898  (pp.  88); 
Troitiiciue  mcoioire,  du  Mardi  10  Janvier  1899  au  Samedi  25  mars  1899  (pp.  70)  ; 
Quatrifemo  me'moire,  du  Dimanche  7  mai  1899  au  Lundi  12  juin  1899  (pp.  66); 
Cinquiemo  m^inoire,  du  Mardi  13  juin  1899  au  Mercredi  19  juillet  1899  (pp. 
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46);  Sixftme  m^moire,  do  Dimaiiche  23  jnillet  1899  au  Jendl  17  aoiit  1899  (pp. 
60);  Septibme  m^moire,  du  Yendredi  18  aoiit  1899  au  Yendredi  15  septembre  1899 
(pp.  58) ;  Huiti^me  m^moiro.  du  Lnndi  18  septembre  1899  au  Samedi  14  octobre 

1899  (pp.  60);   Neuribme  m^moiro,  du  Samedi  21  octobre  1899  au  Lundi  13 
•    novembre  1899  (pp.  46) ;  Dixi^me  m^moire,  da  Yendredi  17  novembre  1899  au 

Mercredi  24  Janvier  1900  (pp.  70) ;  Onzi^me  m^moire,  du  27  Janvier  1900  au  23 
mars  1900  (pp.  66);  Douzi^me  m^moire,  du  Samedi  24  mars  1900  au  yendredi  20 
avril  1900  (pp.  50);  Treizi^me  m^moire,  du  Samedi  21  avril  1900  au  Lundi  14  mai 

1900  (pp-  64) ;  Quatorzi^me  m^moire,  du  Mardi  15  mai  1900  au  dimanche  10  Juin 
1900  (pp.  78) ;  Quinzi^me  m^moire,  du  Yendredi  15  juin  au  Samedi  25  aoftt  1900 
(pp.  94).  Par  le  CJapitaine  Charles  Lemaire.  Sixe  13  X  10.  Pretented  by  the 
Author, 

The  value  of  Captain  Lemaire's  astronomical  and  other  observations  has  been 
frequently  dwelt  upon  in  the  JoumaL  The  publication  of  the  full  results  supplies  a 
solid  basis  for  Uie  cartography  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Congo  State. 

Congo  Stats.  B.8.G,  Com.  Paris  28  (1901) :  257-288.  Lemaire, 

La  mission  scientifique  beige  du  Ea-Tanga.  Par  le  Capitaine  Ch.  Lemaire. 
With  Map. 

Congo  State.  Scottuh  O.  Mag.  17  (1901) :  526-556.  Lemairo. 

On  the  Congo:  the  Belgian  Soientiflo  Expedition  to  Ka-Tanga.  By  Captain 
Lemaire.     With  Portrait  and  Map.    Captain  Lemaire's  Itinerary. 

Congo  State.  MouvemerU  G.  18  (1901) :  648-651.  

Compagnie  du  O)ngo  pour  le  Commerce  and  Tlndustrie.  Assemble  g^n^le 
ordinaire  du  D^oembre  16, 1901.     With  Map. 

The  map  shows  the  territories  of  the  chief  commercial  companies  at  work  in  the 
Congo  State. 

Congo  State.  Mouvement  Gibgraphique  18  (1901) :  607-615.  

La  Compagnie  du  Kasai.     With  Map. 
Dahome— Bailway.  Rev.  Fran^ise  28  (1901) :  701-709.  Montell. 

Le  chemin  de  fer  du  Dahomey.    Par  A.  Montell.     With  Map. 

East  Africa— Coral-reefs.    Z.  Ges.  Erdh.  Berlin  36  (1901) ;  115-144.  Werth. 

Lebende  und  jnngfossile  Eorallenriffe  in  Ost-Afrika.  Yon  Dr.  Emil  Wmrth. 
With  Mope  and  lUuBtrations. 

East  Africa— Nyasa.  Kohn.  Z.  2  (1901) :  409-412.  

Die  Schirehochlandbahn  und  die  Afrikanischen  Seengebiete. 
The  writer  considers  that  the  fears  which  have  been  expressed,  that  the  proposed 
Shire  railway  will  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  German  East  Africa,  are  unfounded. 
East  and  South  Africa.  Schana. 

Ost-  und  Sud-Africa.    Yon  Moritz  Schanz.    Berlin:  Wilhelm  Susserott,  1902. 

Size  13  X  7,  pp.  458.    lUuUrations.    Price  10«. 

The  writer  gives  a  useful  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  various 
European  possessions  in  East  and  South  Africa  from  his  observations  during  a  recent 
journey. 

SgTPt— ArehsBology.  Brodrick  and  Morton. 

A  Concise  Dictionary  of  Egjrpiian  Archaaology.  A  Handbook  for  Students  and 
Travellers.  By  M.  Brodrick  and  A.  Anderson  Morton.  London :  Methuen  &  Co., 
1902.  Size  7x5,  pp.  viii.  and  198.  lUu$tration$.  Price  Z$.  Qd.  PreeenUd  by  the 
Publiihere.  . 

Intended  as  a  handy  book  of  reference  for  students  and  travellers  in  Egypt,  con- 
taining much  information  on  the  archaeology  of  the  country  in  a  condensed  form. 

SflTTPt — Bedawin.  Chantre. 

Les  Be'douins  d*£gypte.  Esquisse  Ethnographique  et  Anthopom^trique.  Par 
Ernest  Chantre.    Lyon :  A.  Rey  &  Cie.,  1901.    Size  9  x  5},  pp.  40. 

Egypt — Kharga  Oasis.  Ball. 

Kharga  Oasis:  its  Topography  and  Geology.    By  John  Ball,  ph.d.   (Survey  Depart- 
ment, Public  Works  Ministry.    Geological  Survey  Report,  1899,  part  ii.)    Cairo, 
1900.    Size  11  X  7i,  pp.  116.    Maps,  Plans,  and  Illustrations. 
One  of  the  valuable  series  of  memoirs,  of  which  those  relating  to  Farafra  and 

Dakhla  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  Journal. 
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EgyptUa  Sadan.  B.8.G.  Itdliana  2  (1901) :  980-940.  Tappt 

Un'  esouraioQe  sal  basso  Sobat,  lettera  del  padre  L.  Tappi  al  socio  tenente  di 
vascello  L.  Yaniiatelli. 

Eritrea.  Biv,  G.  Itcdiana  8  (1901) :  649-653.  Xori 

La  carta  dimostrativa  della  Colonia  Eritrea  e  region!  adiacenti  e  le  oritiche  del 

Prof.  Guide  Cora.    Attilio  Mori. 
Vrench  Congo.  B.S.G,  Cam.  ParU  22  (1901) :  398-400.  Bonhand. 

La  moyenne  Nyanga  (Congo  fran9ais).    Par  M.  Boahaad. 
Prench  Congo.        B,  Comity  rA/rique  Frangaite  11  (1901) :  295-301.  

Dans  le  Haut-Oabangni.    Par  M.  A.  T.     With  Map  and  PoHraili, 
Account  of  recent  French  exploratiouF,  including  those  of  MBC.  Supenrille  and 
Bos  referred  to  in  the  Journal  for  January  (p.  89). 

French  Sahara— In-8alah.         C.  Bd.  134  (1902) :  25-28.  Flanumd. 

Sur  la  position  g^graphique  d'Ic-Salah,  oasis  de  Tarchipel  Touatien  (Tidlkelt), 

Sahara  central.    Note  de  M.  G.  B.  M.  Flamand. 
See  note,  ante^  p.  875. 
French  West  Africa.       B.8.G.  Com.  Paris  22  (1901) :  303-319.  Joalland. 

Autour  du  Tchad.    Par  M.  le  Capitaine  Joalland.     With  Map. 
French  West  A£rica— Senegal  ErtkiAe. 

Trade  of  Senegal  for  the  year  1900.    Foreign  0£Qce,  Ajinual  No.  2725,  1901. 

Size  91  X  6,  pp.  10.    Price  Id. 
French  West  Africa— Senegal.    C.  Bd.  134  (1902) :  60-63.  Vaiianr. 

Sur  la  d^couverte  du  terrain  nummulitique  dans  un  sondage  ex^ut^  2i  Saint- 
Louis  du  S^n^gal.    Note  de  M.  G.  Yasseur. 

German  East  Africa.    3f.  Deutsok.  SehuUgeb.  14  (1901) :  225-228.  Ambrona. 

Besultate  der  von  Herm  Hauptmann  Sohlobach  im  Jabre  1898  ausgefuhrten 
'   astrodomischen  Ortsbestimmungen.    Berechnet  von  Prof.  Dr.  Ambronn. 

German  East  Africa.    Deutsch.  Kolonialblatt  12  (1901  >:  902-906.  Charisius. 

Beisebericht  des  l^auptraanns  Charisius. 

On  an  expedition  through  the  steppe-regions  in  the  northern  interior  of  German 
East  Africa. 

German  East  Africa.     Z.  Gee.  Erdk.  Berlin  36  (1901) :  152-164.  Kohlschtitter. 

Die  Grabenl'ander  im  Nordlichen  Deutsoh-Ost- Afrika.    Yon  Dr.  E.  Kohlschiitter. 
On  the  results  of  the  *'  Pendulum  Expedition." 

German  Poisessioni— Boundaries.    Glohut  80  (1901) :  387-388.  Singer. 

Der  Stand  der  Abgrenzung  unserer  afrikanischen  Schutzgebiete.    Yon  H.  Singer. 

HOBTH  AKBBICA. 

Canada.  P.  and  T.B.8.  Canada  6  (1901) :  99-120.  Ells. 

The  Physical  Features  and  Geology  of  the  Palmozoic  Basin  between  the  Lower 
Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  Bivers.    By  B.  W.  Ells. 

Canada.  P.  and  T.B.S.  Canada  6  (1900) :  175-177.  Laflammc. 

Modifioatioos  remarquables  caus^es  k  rEmbouchure  de  la  Bivi^re  Ste.  Anne 
par  rEboulement  de  St.  Alban.    Par  J.  C.  E.  Laflarome. 

Canada.  P.  and  T,B.8.  Canada  6  (1900):  179-186.  Laflammc. 

Eboulement  2i  Saint  Luo-de-Yincenues,  Bivi^re  Champlain,  le  21  soptembre  1895. 
Par  J.  C.  K.  Laflamme.     With  Illustrationt. 

Canada — British  Columbia.  ■ 

The  Year  Book  of  British  Columbia.    Compendium,  1897-1901.    Yictoria,  B.C. 
Size  10  X  7,  pp.  216.    Map  and  llluBlrations. 

Canada— British  Columbia.    Alpine  J.  20  (1901) :  491-504.  Stntfleld. 

Mountain  Travel  and  Climbs  in  British  Columbia.    By  Hugh  E.  M.  Stntfleld. 

With  lUustratione. 

Describes  the  journey  made  in  1900  in  comf  any  with  Prof.  N.  Collie  (Journal, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  252). 
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Canadft— Geologj.        P.  and  T.BS,  Oamada  6  (1900):  187^225.  Ami. 

Synopsis  of  the  Geology  of  Canada.  (Being  a  summary  of  the  principal  terms 
used  in  Canadian  Geological  Nomenclature.)    By  Henry  M.  Ami. 

Canadtr— Ubrador.        Blaekwood*$  Mag,  170  (1901)  :  688-698.  OrenfeU. 

Life  in  Labrador.    By  W.  T.  Grenfell. 

Canada— Ornithology.  Xacoiuu 

Geological  Sorvey  of  Canada.  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Birds.  Part  i  Water 
Birds,  Gallinaceous  Birds,  and  Pigeons.  Including  the  following  orders :  Pygo- 
podes,  Longipennes,  Tubinares,  Steganopodes,  Anseres,  Herodiones,  Palndicolad, 
tiimicobe,  GallinflB,  and  Columbn.  By  John  Maooun.  Ottawa,  1900.  Size 
10  X  6},  pp.  viii.  and  218.    PretetUed  by  the  Oeologioal  Survey  of  Canada, 

Oanadir-Boeky  Monntains.      Travel  6  (1901) :  243-248.  8toole. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Canadian  Boclcies.    By  Louis  J.  Steele.     WUh  lUuetratiom. 

On  a  journey  in  the  Mount  Assiniboine  region  in  1901,  in  which  Mr.  H.  G.  Bryant 
took  part. 
Moxieo.  P.  and  T,R8,  Canada  6  (1900) :  205-265.  OampbelL 

Mexican  Colonies  from  the  Canary  Islands  traced  by  Language.    By  the  Bev. 

John  Campbell.     With  Plaiee. 

Maxioo.  B.8.G.  y  Ettadittica  Rep.  Meoneana  4  (1897) :  264-269.  Horiega. 

Los  progresos  de  la  Geografla  en  Mexico.    Por  el  sefior  Profesor  Eduardo  Noriega. 

Mexioo— PopoeatepotL     M.G,  Gee,  Wien  44  (1901) :  219-238.  Sehmit. 

Eine  Besteigung  des  Popocatepetl  in  Mexico  im  Jahre  1866.  Von  Dr.  Ernst 
Bitter  Sehmit  v.  Tavera. 

Vorth  Amorioa— Mammals.  Slliot. 

A  List  of  the  Land  and  Sea  Mammals  of  North  America  north  of  Mexico.  Supple- 
rnent  to  the  Synopsis.  By  D.  G.  Klliot.  (Field  Columbian  Museum,  Publication 
57.  Zoological  Series,  vol.  it  No.  2.)  Chicago,  1901.  Size  10  x  6^,  pp.  477-522. 
Plattte. 

United  States.  National  G.  Mag.  12  (1901) :  381-389.  

The  Sex,  Nativity,  and  Colour  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.  WOh 
Diagrame, 

Ifnitad  StatOL— Oalifoniia.    Naiumal  G,  Mag.  12  (1901) :  391-392.  Holder. 

A  remarkable  Salt  Deposit.    By  Charles  F.  Holder.     With  lUuetratiom. 
On  the  method  of  exploitation  at  Salton,  California. 

United  States -Oregon.         J.  School  G,  6  (1901):  281-289.  BossolL 

Climate,  Vegetation,  and  Drainage  of  Cascade  Mountains  of  Northern  Washing- 
ton.   By  L  C.  BasselL 
▲betraoted  from  a  paper  by  Prof.  Bussell,  noticed  in  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Jowmal 

<p.662). 

United  States— Texas.     NaHonal  G.  Mag.  12  (1901) :  430-482.  Baker. 

The  Lost  Boundary  of  Texas.    By  Marcus  Baker.     With  Map. 
Many  of  the  monuments  set  up  by  Clark  during  his  survey  of  the  103rd  meridian 
in  1859-60  have  disappeared,  and  a  fresh  survey  is  much  needed. 
United  States — ^Urban  Population.  

Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States.     Urban  Population  in  1900.     (Census 

BuUetin,  No.  70,  July  11, 1901.)    Si»e  11}  x  9,  pp.  14. 
This  was  noticed  in  the  Journal  for  October,  1901  (p.  445). 
United  States— Utah.       Sootti$h  G,  Mag,  17  (1901) :  617-644.  Talmage. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake.    By  Prof.  James  E.  Tahnage,  fh.d.    Map  and  llluetratione, 

CEHTBAL  ABB  SOUTH  AMBBIOA. 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  Quyarro. 

La  Cuestidn  de  limites  entre  Bolivia  y  el  Paraguay.    Documentos  de  la  Mision 

confldenoial  desempeSada  por  el  Doctor  Antonio  Qaijarro  en  Enero  de  1901. 

Buenos  Aires,  1901.    Size  8}  X  6,  pp.  114.    Preeented  by  the  Auihor. 
British  West  Indies.  Walker. 

The  West  Indies  and  the  Empire.    Study  and  Travel  in  the  Winter  of  1900-1901. 

By  H.  de  B.  Walker.    London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1901.    Size  9  x  5},  pp.  x.  and 

254.    Map,    PreeentedhythePublieher, 

No.  IV.— April,  1902.  2  n 
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A  Btndj  of  the  West  Indian  problem,  based  on  personal  investigation.  While 
dealing  largely  with  the  position  of  the  sngar  industry,  the  author  keeps  in  Tiew  the 
wider  question  of  Imperial  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  our  West  Indian  colonies, 
and  attempts  to  answer  the  question  whether  we  have  done  all  that  is  required  to 
further  that  welfare. 

Oentral  America  and  West  Indies.  Keaas. 

Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel  (New  Issue),  Oentral  and  South 
America.  Vol.  II.  Oentral  America  and  Wedt  Indies.  By  A.  H.  Eeaoo.  Edited 
by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  k.o.b.,  f.b.s.  London :  Edward  Stanford,  1901.  Size 
8  X  5},  pp.  xxiv.  and  496.  Map$  and  UlugtratioM.  Price  15s.  Pretented  hy  the 
PMuher. 
This  will  be  specially  noticed. 

OhUe.  Petermanm  M.  47  (1901) :  262^261.  Hammer. 

Die  Messungsmethoden  der  chilenisohen  Grenzkommission.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  E. 
Hammer. 
The  writer  discusses  the  methods  of  survey  described  in  Prof.  Bertrand's  paper  in 

the  Journal  for  September,  1900. 

Costo  Bica.  B.L  fVo.-G.  Cbsto  Bica  1  (1901) :  219-222.  Pittier. 

La  presiun  atmosf^rica  en  San  Jos^  segiin  las  observaciones  praclicadas  de  1889 
i,  1900  en  el  observatorio  Meteoroldgico  Nacionai  por  Enrique  Pittier.  Wtth 
Diagram. 


Institute  of  Jamaica.  Jamaica  in  1901 :  a  Handbook  of  Information  for  In  ten  dint? 
Settlers,  with  Notes  for  Visitors.  Kingston.  Jamaica.  London:  H.  Sothernn  & 
Oo.,  1901.  Size  9  X  5},  pp.  vi.  and  112.  Map  and  IlluUratiom,  Presented  bg 
Meure.  H,  Soiheran  d:  Co. 

Patag«nia  and  Chile.  Stephani. 

Bihang  K.  SvemJ:.  Veiens.-A,  Handlingar  27  (1901) :  No.  6,  pp.  69. 

Beitrage  zur  Lebermoos-Flora  Westpatagoniens  und  des  siidliohen  Ohile.    Yon  F. 

Stephani.    Mit  einer  Einleitung  von  P.  Duseo. 

South  America— Palms.  Lindman. 

Bihang  K.  Svensk,  Veiens.A.  Handiingar  26  (1901) :  Na  5,  pp.  42. 

Beitrage  zur  Palmen-Flora  SUdamerikas.    Yon  0.  A.  M.  Lindman.     With  Plates. 

AUSTRALASIA  AXB  PAOIYIO  ISLAHDS. 

Australi%— Discovery.      B.G.S.  Auetralatia  ( Victoria)  19  (1901) :  63-82.  Gordon. 

Did  De  Quiros  land  at  Port  Ourtis?  A  Reply  to  Oardinal  Moran.  By  George 
Gordon. 

Australia— Discovery.    B.O.S,  Auttralaeia  (Victoria)  19  (1901) :  39-52.  Moran. 

Was  Australia  discovered  by  De  Quiros  in  the  year  1606  ?    Additional  remarks 
by  His  Eminence  Oardinal  Moran.    Also  separate  copy.    Sydney  and  Brisbane : 
W.  Brooks  &  Co.,  1901. 
This  was  referred  to  in  the  Monthly  Record  for  March. 
Australia— Discovery.    B,O.S.  AtutralaHa  (  Victoria)  19  (1901) :  53-62.      Sutherland. 
De  Quiros  and  the  Discovery  of  Australia.    A  Reply  to  Cardinal  Moran.    By 
Alexander  Sutherland,  h.a. 
Australia— Early  Voyages.  Thomion. 

B.G.8.  Awtralasia  {Victoria)  19  (1901):  85-88. 
H.M.S.  Lady  Neleon.    By  Captain  Wm.  Campbell  Thomson.    With  lUuetration, 
It  was  one  of  the  boats  of  the  Lady  Nelson  that  first  discovered  and  entered  Port 
Phillip. 

Australia— Water  Supply.    J.B.  Colonial  L  83  (1901-2):  40-51.  Otx. 

The  Water  Supply  of  Australia.    By  W.  Gibbons  Cox. 
Pyt  VaughtiL. 

Fiji.    Meteorological  Observations  taken  at  Siwa  during  1900.    By  J.  D.  W. 

Vaughan.    Siwa :  E.  J.  March,  1901.    Size  13  x  bj,  pp.  16. 

eerman  Hew  Guinea.    M.  Deutsche  Schutzgeb.  14  (1901) :  229-211.  Sofanee. 

Ueber  Ortsnamen  im  Bismarck-ArchipeL     Von  Bezirksrichtcr  Dr.  Schnee.    May. 
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New  Giiinea.  Kiermeyer. 

Tijdf.  K,  Ned.  Aard,  Qenoots.  Amsterdam  1%  (1901):  956-962. 
De  Zuidkust  van  Nieuw-Guinea.    Door  J.  P.  Kiermeyer. 
New  Zealand.  Barron, 

Report  of  th«  Department  of  Lands  and  Survey,  New  Zealand,  for  the  vear  1900- 
1901.     By  Alexander  Barron,  Apuistant  Surveyor-Oeneral.    Wellington,   1901. 
Size  13  X  8i,  pp.  xxvi.  and  306.    Maps,  Plani,  and  lUuttraiiont. 
See  note  in  February  Journal  (p.  221). 
Hew  Zealand— Hiitorieal.    /.  Polynesian  8.  10  (1901):  107-165.  Bert. 

T«  WhanKa-Nui-A-Tara.    Wellingtoa  in  Pre-Pakeba  Days.    By  Eledon  Best. 
On  Maori  traditions  and  tbeir  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  first  peopling  of  New 
Zealand. 

Pacific.  R.G.8,  Auntralana  (Victoria)  19  (1901)  :  17-29.  Chewings. 

Amongst  Tropical  Islands.    By  Miss  Hannah  Chewings.    Map  and  Illustrations, 
Paelfio.  National  G.  Mag.  12  (1901) :  413-429.  Langley. 

Diary  of  a  Voyajje  from  San  Franoisoo  to  Tahiti  and  Return,  1901.    By  S.  P. 

Langley.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Piteaim  Island.  

Further  Correspondence  relatinjr  to  the  Condition  of  the  Pitoairn  Islandera. 
London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1901.    Size  13  x  %  pp.  8.    Prioe  Id. 

Qnesnsland.  Dixon. 

Index  to  Names  of  Places,  Mines,  Reef>>,  etc..  occurring  in  the  G^logioal  Survey 
Reports.  Qoeemtlapd.  Nos.  1  to  134  (inclusive).  By  Russell  Dixon.  Brisbiaije, 
1901.    Size  13)  x  8),  pp.  26. 

POLAB  BEGIOHS. 

Antarctie— Belgian  Szpedition.     Jnn.  C^.  10(1901):  454-461.  Zimmermann. 

Qaelques  resultats  de  Texpedition  antarotique  beige.    Par  Maurice  Zimmermanii. 
Antaretie— German  Expedition.    Petermanns  M.  ^7  (1901):  231-233.  Drygalski. 

Die   deutache    Siidpolar-Expedition,  Erster  Bericht.    Von  Professor  Dr.   E.  t. 

Drygalski. 
See  note  in  Journal  for  January  (p.  97). 

Antarctic— German  Espadition.  [Drygalski.} 

Vtrh.  Ges.  Erdk.  Berlin  28  (1901) :  422-428. 
Erster  Bericht  des  Loiters  der  Deutschen  Siidpolar-Expeditioo. 

Arctic — Bear  Island.  Cleve. 

Bihang  K.  Svensk.  Velens.  A.  Handlingnr  26  (1901) :  No.  10,  pp.  25. 
Btitrage  zur  Flora  der  Baren-Insel.     I.  Die  Diatomeen.     Von  Astrid  Cleve. 

Arctic — B«ar  Island  Swenander. 

Bihang  K.  Svtnsk.  Vttens.  A.  Handlingar  26  (1901):  No.  3,  pp.  50. 
Beitr'age  zur  Fauna  der  B&ren-Insel.    I.  Die  Vogel.    Von  G.  Swenander.    With 
Map  and  Plates. 
Papers  on  other  sections  of  tie  Flora  and  Fauna  appear  in  the  same  volume. 

Arctic— Omstaeea.  Ohlin. 

Bihang  K.  Svensk.  Vetens.  A,  Handlingar  28  (1901)  :  No.  12,  pp.  54. 

Arctic  Crustacea  collected  during  the  Swedish  Arctic  Expeditions,  1898  and  1899, 

under  the  direction  of  Professor  A.  G.  Nathorst.  I.  Leptostraca,  Isopoda,  Cumacea. 

By  Axel  Ohlin.     With  Plates. 

Arctic— Frani  Josef  Land       P.R.  Dublin  8.  9  (1900) :  271-282.  Carpenter. 

Collembola  from  Fianz-Josef  Land.  (Collected  by  Mr.  W.  ft.  Bruce,  1896-97.)  By 
<4eorge  H.  Carpenter.  B.sa  Pantopoda  from  the  Arctic  Seas.  (Dredged  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Bruce,  1897-98.)    By  George  H.  Carpenter,  b.sc. 

Arctic — Jan  Maven.  Dnsen. 

Bihang  K.  Svemk.  Vetens.  A.  Handlingar  26  (1901) :  No.  13,  pp.  IG. 
Beitiage  zur  Flora  der  Insel  Jan  May  en.    Von  P.  Dusen.     With  Plate. 
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Polar  ExploTation.  Olohfu  81  (1902) :  21-26.  Singer. 

Die  Polarforsohung  im  Jahie  1901.    Von  H.  Singer. 
Polar  Begions.  P.  Philo$oph.  S.  Gla$gow  88  (1900-1901) :  1-12.  Braea. 

Arctic  and  Antarctic.    By  William  8.  Brace.     With  lUu8tration$, 
Spitibergen.  Oarlheim-OyllenskSld. 

Bihang  K.  Soensk.  Veiens.  A.  Handlingar  86  (1901):  Ko.  4,  pp.  54. 

Travanx  de  Texp^dition  sn^nise  an  Spitzberg  en  1898  pour  la  m^ure  d'nn  arc 

du  ro^ridien.    Par  Y.  Carlheim-Gyllenskold.    No.  4,  IH^terminations  de  latitudes 

et  de  longitndes. 

Spitibergen  and  Bear  Iiland.  Anderison  and  Heeielman. 

Bihang  K.  Svensk.  Vetens.  A.  Handlingar  26  (1901):  No.  1,  pp.  88. 
Bidrag  till   Kannedoinen  om  Spetebergens  och   Beeren  Eilands  Earlvaxtflora, 
grundade  pit  iakttagelser  under  1898  nrs  svenska  polarexpedition.    Af  Gnnnar 
Ander88on  och  Henrik  Hesselman.     With  Plates, 

MATEEMATIOAL  GBOeBAPHT. 

Preeeiiion.  P.R,  JH$h  A,  6  (1901) :  450-456.  Close. 

HipparchoB  and  the  Precession  of  the  Eqninoxee.    By  Rev.  Maxwell  H.  Close. 
Surveys.  Z.  Qe$.  Erdh,  Berlin  86  (1901):  145-151.  SUyenhagen 

tfber  die  englische  Landesaufnahme  in  Europe  und  Vorder-Indlen.      Von  W. 

Stavenhagen. 

Surreys— LeTolllng.    A.L  Teenioo  €  Industrial  Peru,  Ho.  6  (1901) :  5-37.  Blnme. 

Sodedad  Nacional  de  Ingenieroe  Afio  1901.    Ajuste  de  los  Instrumentos  de  niyelar. 
Por  el  ingeniero  Federica  Blnme. 

PETSIOAL  ABB  BIOLOOIOAL  OBOOBAPHT. 

Oeology.  P,B.  DMin  S,  9  (1900) :  325-832.  J<dy. 

On  the  Inner  Mechanism  of  Sedimentation.*  (Preliminary  Note.)  By  J.  Joly,  D.sa 

Geology— Wind-Aetion.  Oredner. 

Bencht  Oes.  Tdtker-  u.  Erdk.  Stettin  (1899-1900) :  80-35. 

Ueber  die  geologisohen  Wirknngen  des  Windes.    Von  Professor  Dr.  Credner. 
Oeomorphology— Fiords.        J.  School  O,  6  (1901) :  826-333.  ^nbbard. 

Fiords.    By  George  D.  Hubbard. 
Glaeial  Epoch.  del  et  Terre  88  (1901) :  27-65.  Ar^towskL 

A  propos  de  la  question  du  dimat  des  temps  glaoiaires.    Par  H.  Ar^towski. 
Glaeiers— Moraines.    Ahh.  KK.G.  Ges,  Wien  8  (1901) :  (Nr.  4) :  pp.  834.  Bdhm. 

Geschiohte  der  Mor&nenkunde     Von  Dr.  August  Bohm  Edlen  yon  Bohmersheim. 

With  Plates,    Also  separate  copy. 

The  larger  part  of  this  work  consists  of  a  historical  resume'  of  research  on  tbe 
subject  of  moraines.  This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  discussion  at  the  glacier 
conference  of  1899,  and  a  statement  of  the  author's  views  as  to  the  classifioatlou  and 
nomenclature  of  moraines,  which  differ  considerably  from  thoee  adopted  at  the  oou- 
ference.  A  bibliography  of  650  books  and  papers  on  moraines  is  added. 
leeOayes.  Nat.  G.  Mag.  18 (1901):  433-434.  XeSee. 

Ice-Caves  and  Frozen  Wells.    By  W-J  McGoe. 
After  referring  to  Mr.  Eimbairs  paper  on  this  subject  (cf.  anie^  p.  220),  the  writer 
points  out  the  need  for  observation  of  the  allied  phenomena  of  ^  blowing  oaves,'' 
'*  breathing  wells,*'  etc. 
Limnology.      Berieht  Ges.  Vdlker-  u.  Erdk.  SUUin  (1899-1900) :  15-18.  HalbfUs. 

Einige  Kapitel  aus  der  modemen  Seeenforschung.    Von  Dr.  Halbfass. 
On  the  modern  development  of  limnological  research. 
Meteorology— Snow.         MeUorolng.  Z.  18  (1901) :  567-570.  Westmain. 

Einige  Beobachtungen   tiber  das  Bchwinden  einer  Sohneedecke.    Von  Dr.  J. 

Westmann. 
Ooeanography.  Deutsche  G.  Blitter  84  (1901) :  96-174.  Krvg: 

Die  Eartographie  der  Meeresstromungen  in  ihren  Beziehnngen  zur  Entwickelnng 

der  Meereskunde.    Von  Martha  Krug. 
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Oeaanography.  Thonlet  and  Stnder. 

R^ultats  dee  Cnmpajrnes  soientifiqneB  aooomplies  ear  son  yaoht  par  Albert  I^ 

Prince  Souyerain  de  Monaco,  publics  sons  sa  direction  aveo  le  ooncoord  de  M. 

Jnles  Richard.    Fasc.  zix.,  Etnde  de  fonda  marina  provenant  du  voisioage^des 

Azores  ot  de  la  portion  orientale  de  rAtlantiqne  nord,  par  J.  Tboulet  (pp.  66). 

Fasc.  XX.,  Alcyonairea  provenant  des  Gampagnes  de  vHirondeUe  (1886-1888), 

par  Th.  Stnder.     1901.    Size  14  x  11,  pp.  64.    PlaUt.    Presented  by  H.8.H,  the 

Prince  of  Monaco. 
Ooeanographj.  Bev.  Beieniifique  16  (1901):  737-741.  Thonlet. 

La  transparence  et  la  coulenr  de  la  mer.    Par  M.  J.  Thonlet. 
Oceanography— Atlantie  Oeean.  Oleve,  BhmaB,  and  Fettenton. 

Les  variattoDB  Annnelles  de  Tean  de  enrface  de  TOcean  Atlantique.    Par  P.  T. 

Cleve,  G.  Ekman,  O.  Pettereson.    Gdteborg :  fionniers  Tryckeri  Aktiebolag,  1901. 

Size  18  X  12}.     Chart9  and  Diagrams. 
This  is  noticed  elsewhere  (ante^  p.  358). 
Ootanography— Xethodi.     Rev,  MarUime  161  (1901):  2207-2212.  Thonlet. 

Snr  le  mode  de  r^oolte  des  ^chantillons  dn  sol  eons-marin.    Par  J.  Thonlet. 
BiTer-Captnre.  C.  Rd.  188  (1901) :  061-963.  Foamier. 

Les  ph^nomenes  de  capture  des  conrs  d'ean  superficiels  par  Us  conrs  d'ean  sou- 
terrains,  dans  les  re'gious  calcaires.    Note  de  M.  £.  Fournier. 
This  is  noticed  in  the  Monthly  Becord. 
BiTsra  and  Lakes.  B.S.G,  lAUe  86  (1901) :  385-392.  Qvarre-Eeybonrbon. 

Un  Mannscrit  g^graphiqne  du  X VIII*'  siecle.    Par  L.  Quarr^Bey bourbon. 

The  manuscript,  by  F.  G.  de  Venasque  (1766),  forms  a  hjdrographical  dictionary  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  world. 

ANTHBOFOeBOOBAFHT  AND  HI8TOBI0AL   OEOOBAFET. 

Agrienltnre.  Ann.  Q.  10  (1901):  885-400.  Hitler. 

L*^volation  de  ragricultnre.    Par  Henri  Hiiier. 
Anthrcpogeographj.    Popular  Science  Monthly  60  (1901)  :  158-165.  Clayton. 

The  Indnence  of  Rainfall  on  Oommerce  and  Politics.    By  U.  Helm  Clayton. 
Anthropology.  8eoUi»h  Q.  Mag.  17  (1901)  :  569-574.  DingeUtedt. 

Anthropological  Inveetigations  in    the  Alps    and   the   Caucasus.      By  Victor 
Diiigelstedt. 
Anthropology.  Hntehinion  and  Others. 

The  Living  Baoes  of  Mankind.    A  popular  illustrated  account  of  the  customs, 
habits,  pursuits,  feasts,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Baces  of  Mankind  throughout  the 
world.    By  H.  N.  Hutchioson,  J.  W.  Gregory,  B.  Lydekker,  aseisled  by  eminent 
bpecialists.    London :  Hutchinson  &  Co.    [Not  dated.]    Size  11  X  8},  pp.  8,  viii., 
and  584.    Mape  and  lUuitratiom.    Preeented  by  the  Publishers. 
This  work  will  be  useful  as  supplying  to  the  general  public  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  brought  to^cether  from  the  writings  of  the 
beet-known  travellers  and  anthropologists.    It  is  remarkable  for  the  very  extensive 
series  of  illustrations,  all  from  photographs,  which  will  be  of  value  to  students  as  well 
as  the  class  of  readeis  for  which  the  work  is  primarily  intended.    The  work  is  in  the 
main  descriptive,  and  disputed  questions  as  to  the  origin  and  affinities  of  the  races 
are  very  briefly  touched  upon,*  if  alluded  to  at  all.    Thus  the  opening  chapter  starts 
at  once  with  a  description  of  the  Polynesians,  without  any  general  treatment  of  the 
broad  problems  of  anthropology,  while  in  describing  tbe  races  of  Europe,  tbe  authors 
give  no  introductory  sketch  of  the  problems  of  classification,  on  which  recent  research 
has  thrown  so  much  light    The  book  is  therefore  to  be  regi^ed  as  supplementary  to 
more  systematic  treatises  rather  than  as  complete  in  itself. 

Ooloniiation— Methods.  

Treasury  Depart  men t. — Bureau  of  Statistics,  Colonial  Administration,  1800-1900. 
Methods  of  Government  and  Development  adopted  by  the  principal  Colonizing 
Nations  in  their  control  of  Tropical  and  other  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  with 
Statistical  Statements  of  the  Area,  Population,  Commerce,  Bevenue,  etc.,  of  each  of 
the  World's  Colonies.  Including  Bibliography  of  Colonies  and  Colonization  pre- 
pared by  the  Library  of  Congress.  (From  the  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
for  October,  1901.)    Washington,  1901.     Size  11)  x  9),  pp  1199-1631.    Map. 
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CommeroUl  Geography.     P.  Americin  PhUotoph.  S.  40  (1901) :  62-85.  Hanpt. 

Methods  of  Improving  Ocean  Bars.     By  Lewis  M.  Haupt. 

Oommereial  Geography— Gold.  Serrigny. 

Rev.  tranfaise  26  (1901):  407-419,  455-465. 

L'or  dans  le  Monde.    Par  J.  Servigny.     With  Mapt  and  lllwtirattowi. 
Commercial  Geography — Mapi.  Friedrieb. 

Die  Anwendung  der  Earfcograpblschen  Darstellangsmittel  anf  wirtsohaftspreo- 

graphiBchen  Karteo.     Von  Ernst   Friedrioh.     Leipzig:   J.  C.  Hiaricbs,  1901. 

Size  10  X  7i,  pp.  80.    Map.     HreaeiUed  by  the  PuhlUher. 
The  anthor,  who  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  oommereial  mBp  of  Africa  on 
the  Ecale  of  1  :  10,000,000,  here  discusses  the  methods  to  be  recommended  for  such 
maps. 

BIOGBAFHT. 
Lhtihj.  Deutiehe  Bund9ohau  G.  24  (1901) :  84-88.  

Moriz  V.  Dtfchy.     With  Portrait. 
SingiTey.  Hayford. 

Mary  H.  Eingsley  from  an  African  Standpoint.     By  Rot.  Mark  C.  Uayfoid. 

London :   Bear  &  Taylor.     [1901.]     Size  7x5,  pp.  16.     Portrait,     Price  2d. 

Presented  by  the  Author, 
Kegreiros.  

M.  Almada  Negreiros,  G^graphe  et  Litterateur  Portusrais.    With  Portrait,  (From 

Lee  ActualiUi  Diplomaiiquee  and  Coloniales,  Sept.-Octobre,  1901,  pp.  206-208.) 

Size  11  X  7*. 
Hordenskiold.  Deutsche  Rundschau  G.  24  (1901) :  88-90.  

Adolf  Erik  Freiberr  v.  NordenskioM.     With  Portrait, 
Orleaos.  Rev.  Fran^aue  26  (1901) :  546-550.  

Mort  du  Prince  Henri  d'OrMans.     With  Portrait. 
Torquatus.  M.  V.  Erdk.  HaUe  a,  8.  (190l) :  17-45.  Berg. 

Qeorg  Torquatus  als  'iltester  Halberst'adter  Topograph  (1574).    Yon  A.  Berg. 

GEHEEAL. 
BaUoon  Aseentt— Eetpiration.    C,  Rd.  188  (1901) :  949-951.  Tiiiot  and  Hallion. 

Les  pb^oom^nes  physiques  et  chiiniquos  «le  la  respiration  k  diir(^rentes  altitudes, 
pendant  une  ascention  trn  ballon.    Note  de  MM.  J.  Tissot  et  Hallion. 
Ballooning.  Rev.  Fmn^aise  27  (1902) :  1^24.  De  la  Vanlx. 

L'a^ronautique  maritime:  la  travers^e  du  "Mediterranean.*'  Par  O"  Henry  de 
la  Vaulx.     With  Map  and  lilustrcUion. 

British  Empire.  

The  Harmony  of  the  Empire ;  being  a  Series  of  Sketches  in  Pictorial  Geograpby 
of  the  British  Possessions  and  Spheres  of  Induence.  For  Schools  and  dieneral 
Reading.  Manchester :  A.  Hey  wood  &  Son,  1901.  Size  7)  x  5,  pp.  xiii.  and  310. 
Presented  by  the  Publishers, 

An  attempt  to  present  the  political  and  historical  geograpby  of  the  British  Empire 
in  a  picturesque  form  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  book  is  intended  to  supplement 
rather  than  to  supersede  existing  text-books,  and  should  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
interesting  scholars  in  the  history  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Empire. 

Preneh  Oolonies.  

Minist^re  des  Colonies,  Office  Colonial.  Statistiques  Col'onialee  pour  TAnnee  1899. 

Commerce.    Melun,  1901.    Size  9^  x  6,  pp.  xiv.  and  950.    Presented  by  the  French 

Colonial  Office. 
German  Colonies.  Fitmer. 

Deutsches    Kolonial-Handbuch.     Naoh  amtlicben    Quellen  bearbeitet  tou  Dr. 

Rudolf  Fitzner.    Band  L  (pp.  viii.  and  412);   Band  II.  (pp.  iv.  aud  272).    2, 

erweiterte  Anflage.    Berlin :  Hermann  Paete),  1901.     Size  9x6.     Maps, 
In  this,  the  second  edition.  Dr.  Fitzner's  valuable  work  of  reference  with  regard 
to  the  German  colonies  has  been  much  extended,  and  forms  an  indispensable  compen- 
dium of  information. 

Madrid  Geographieal  Society— Oatalogne.  B^de. 

B.RS.G.  Madrid  (1901):  pp.  198. 

Repertorio  de  Publicaciones  y  Tareas  de  la  Sociedad  Geogr^fica  de  Madrid  (1876- 

1900).     Por  Ricardo  Beltrtln  y  Ruzpide. 
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NEW  MAPS. 

By  S.  A.  B3BXYES,  JToy  Cbmior,  B.a.8. 

EUBOPS. 

England  and  Wales.  Ordnance  Survey. 

Ordnanob  Surybt  of  England  and  Walbs  : — BeriBed  sheets  published  by  the 

Direotor-G^neral  of  the  Ordnance  Sorvey,  Southampton,  from  February  1  to  28, 

1902. 

linoh:— 
Printed  in  colours :  162,  1«. ;  131  and  147  (combined),  U.  6d, 

6-iaah— County  Maps  :— 
Bedfordshire,  1  8.w.,  8  n.e.,  5  (8.w.  and  8.E.),  6  8.W.,  8  n.w.,  8.W.,  8.B.,  11  n.w.,  8.w., 
18  N.W.,  16  N.&,  aw.,  18  8.W.,  20  n.w.,  21  8.E.,  24  8.E.,  28  8.W.,  32  n.w.,  38  m.w. 
Oardigaashire,  2  n.w.  Derbyshire,  57  v.w.,  59  b.b.  Merionethshire,  39  8.B.,  42  8.E., 
43  B.B.,  47  N.B.,  49  N.w.  Xonmonthshire,  7  n.b.,  13  n.b.,  19  v.w.,  22  8.B.,  23  njb., 
39  S.E.  Montgomeryshire,  12  8.B.,  18  s.e.,  19  nje.,  25  n.b.,  32  n.w.  Stalbrdshire, 
36  8.E.,  37  N.W.,  41  N.W.,  47  8.B.    Wiltshire,  69  s.w.,  72  N.B.,  77  n.w.    U.  eaeh. 

85-inch — County  Maps : — 
Oambridgeshire,  IH.  16;  VI.  2,  3,  4;  VII.  1,  2,  5,  6,  9,  10,  14;  XH.  10, 14, 15; 
XVI.  11, 14. 15 ;  XXI.  2,  3 ;  XXVIU.  4.  Dorsetshire,  XIH.  4, 15 ;  XXIII.  1.  5, 
7,8, 11,  12,  15,  16;  XLII.  4;  XLIV.  2,  5;  LVII.  (9  and  10).  Gloucestershire, 
rV.  14 ;  VI.  9, 10, 11, 12,  13, 14, 16 ;  VII.  3,  4,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  13,  14,  15 ;  VIII.  1, 
2,  5,  9,  10,  11,  13, 14,  15,  16;  XIII.  1,  6,  7,  8,  12,  13,  14;  XIV.  8,  15;  XV.  3,  4, 
6,7,8,12;  XVa.1;  XXL  2,  3,6,  7,8, 1;«;  L.  1,  2,  5,  6;  LI.  1,  2,  5,  6,  9, 10,  11, 
]2,  13,  14,  15,  16.  Huntingdonshire,  XIX  3,  4,  7.  Xonmouthshire,  XXL  9; 
XXVI.  1,  6,  (13  and  14) ;  XXVUI.  16 ;  XXXL  1,  2,  (6  and  10) ;  XXXVm.  (3 
and  4).  Montgomeryshire,  XIV.  16;  XV.  13,  14, 16;  XVL  10;  XVIL  5;  XXL 
12;  XXIL  4,  6;  XXVIL  16;  XXXIV.  5;  XXXV.  13.  Shropshire,  V.  8;  XVL 
5,  9,  13,  14,  15;  XXL  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8 ;  XXIIL  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8, 11 ;  XXX.  8, 
11, 12, 13, 14,  15;  XXXIIL  5,  7,  9;  XXXV.  8.  Stafterdshire,  XLIIL  10 ;  XLVL 
1,  2,  6,  7,  8,  10, 11, 14.  Warwickshire  and  Do.  (Dot.)  L.  14, 15 ;  LIIL  2,  3,  5,  7, 
10, 11, 14,  15, 16:  LVI.  3,  4.  Worcestershire  and  Do.  (Det.  8,  4,  and  5);  XLIV. 
15;  XLIX.  9  (Areas  of  Conderton  and  Overbury  Parishes  only),  10  (Areas  of 
Sedgeberrow  Parish  only),  11,  13  (Areas  of  Conderton  and  OverbUry  parishes 
only).  14 ;  L.  3,  7,  9  (Areas  of  Broadway  Parish  only),  10, 13,  14,  15  ;  LI.  3,  4,  7,  8, 
11, 13, 14, 15, 16;  LVL  1 ;  LVIL  8,  15;  LVIII.  3,  4,  6,  7;  LXL  2,  3.    3«.  each. 

4  miles  to  1  inch : — 
District  Maps:— Bath  and  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Leicester,  London,  Sheffield. 
1 8.  each. 

Petty  Sessional  Divisions  in  colour  :— 
Anglesey,  Bedfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire  Det.,  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
Carnarvonshire,  Cumberland,    Hertfordshire,  Merionethshire,  Northamptonshire, 
Nottinghamshire.    6d.  eaeh.\ 
(R  Stamford^  London  AgmUO 
England  and  Wales.  Bsrtholomew. 

Reduced  Ordnance  Surrey  of  Windermere  and  Moreoambe  bay,  coloured,  for 
tourists  and  cyoliats.  Scale  1 :  63,360  or  1  stat.  mile  to  an  inch.  Edinburgh : 
J.  Bartholomew  &  Co.,  1902.  Price  2$,  mounted  on  cloth.  Presented  by  the 
Publieherg. 

A  good  map  for  tourists  and  cyclists.  In  style  of  production,  it  resembles  Bar- 
tholomew's 2  miles  to  the  inch  maps  of  England  and  Wales,  sbowiug  relief  by  contour 
lines  and  colour  tinting.  Driving  and  cycling  roads  are  shown  in  red,  and  clearly 
distinguished  from  footpaths;  railways  are  indicated  in  black.  Contour  lines  give 
the  depths  of  the  lakes,  evidently  from  the  surveys  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Mill, 
eermany.  Hansen. 

Biistringen  und  Wangerland  am  Jadebusen.    Von  R.  Hansen.    Scale  1 :  150,000 
or  2*4  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.    Petermantis  Geographitohe  Mitteilungen,  Jahrgang, 
1902,  Tnfel  4.    Gotha :  Justus  Perthes.    PreserUed  by  the  Publiehere. 
eermaay.  Krauss. 

Kadfahrer-Uebersichtskarte  von  Deutschland  und  den  benachbarten  L'andern, 
herausgegfrben  vom  Deutschen  Radfahrer-Bunde.     Bearbeitet  von  P.   Krauss. 
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Scale  1 :  850,000  or  11'8  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.    Bheets :  2,  4,  6.    Bibliographisches 

iDstitut,  Leipzig. 
With  these  three  sheets  this  road-map  of  Germany  is  complete.    Main  roads  are 
shown  in  red,  and  red  figures  indicate  the  distance  between  the  principal  towns 
through  which  tliese  roads  pass. 

AFBIOA. 
Central  Afdda.  MoImL 

Dr.  F.  Stublmann's  Anfnahmen  im  Gebiet  des  Albert-  und  Albert- Edward-Sees, 

wahrend  der  Emin  Pasoha-Expedition,  Mai  1891  bis  Januar  1892.     Eonstroirt 

nnd  gezeichnet  von  Max  Moisel.    Scale  1 :  300,000  or  4*7  stat.  miles  to  an  inch. 

MiUheilungen  der  Oeogr.  Oeaeilsehaft  in  Hamburg,  xvii.,   Kartes   1   A  and  B. 

Hamburg :  L.  Friederiohsen  &  Co.,  1901.  Two  SheeU  and  LeUerpre$$. 
Although  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  joomey  of  Dr.  A.  Stnhlmann  was 
undertaken,  and  although  the  narrative  of  his  expedition  was  published  aome  time 
ago,  yet  until  this  map  appeared,  the  complete  and  detailed  results  of  his  surveys 
had  not  been  published.  Now  that  our  knowledge  of  the  region  between  Albenrt 
Edward  Nyanza  and  Albert  Nyanza  has  been  considerably  extended  by  more  recent 
explorations,  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  compile  a  map  of  the  whole  region, 
combining  the  surveys  of  other  explorers  with  those  of  Dr.  Stuhlmann,  whoee  routes 
extended  from  the  western  shores  of  Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  in  a  northerly  direction, 
to  the  country  to  the  north-west  of  Albert  Nyanza,  as  well  as  to  the  Buwenzori 
range.  The  original  documents  of  Dr.  Stuhlmann,  which  have  been  made  use  of  in 
the  compilation  of  this  map,  include,  amongst  others,  route-survey  books,  seventy-five 
sheets  of  profiles  and  sections,  astronomical  observations  for  fixing  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  places  and  variation  of  compass,  and  aneroid  observations  for  altitudes. 
These  have  been  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  this  map,  which  has  been  plotted 
with  great  care,  in  the  first,  place  on  a  large  scale,  and  then  reduced.  In  the  letter- 
press which  accompanies  the  map,  Herr  Max  Moisel  gives  a  list  of  Dr.  Stuhlmann's 
own  documents,  and  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  fixed  by  him,  as  well  as 
of  the  maps  and  observations  of  other  explorers  which  he  has  made  use  of.  He  g^ves 
also  his  authority  in  adopting  tbe  position  of  certain  places  shown  upon  the  map. 
Although  he  has  not  overlooked  the  surveys  of  Mr.  M.  Fergusson,  of  Mr.  Moore's 
expedition,  published  in  the  Qeographical  Journal  lor  June,  1901,  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  he  has  not  followed  him  in  the  delineation  of  the  northern  shore  of  Albert 
Edward  Nyanza,  and  there  are  one  or  two  other  points  that  are  perhaps  open  to 
criticism.  However,  this  is  a  most  useful  map,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  Dr.  Stuhlmaan's  survey  work  of  this  region  published  on  a  scale  that  is  large 
enough  to  be  serviceable. 

Congo  Tree  State.  Langhans. 

Spezialkarte  von  Marungu  und  Utembue.    Nach  neueren  Anfnahmen  der  Weissen 
vkter  (Apostolisches  Vikarist  der  Obem  Kongo),  entworfen  von  Paul  LanghaQs. 
Scale  1 :  300,000  or  4*7  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.    PeUrmann$  Oeographiirhe  Mitiei- 
lungen,  Jahrgang  1902,  Tafel  2.    Gotha :  J.  Perthes.    Pre$ented  by  the  Publisher, 
Includes  the  district  round  Baudouinville,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 

between  6°  20'  and  7°  40'  8.  lat.,  and  29°  10*  and  30°  B.  long.    Notes  on  the  character 

of  the  country  are  given,  and  the  geology  of  certain  localities  indicated  by  means  of 

coburing.    Travellers'  routes  are  also  shown. 

South  Afrioa.  Pavre. 

Carte  du  Th^tre  de  la  Guerre  Sud  Afrioaine,  par  le  GoL  Camille  Favre.    Scale 
1  :  1,600,000  or  25*3  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.    Gen^v^ :  Librairie  Georg  &  Co.,  1902. 
Presented  by  the  Author. 
This  is  a  general  map  of  the  eastern  and  central  part  of  South  Africa,  published  to 

illustrate  the  military  operations.    The  scale  is  somewhat  small,  but  a  good  deal  of 

information  is  given,  and  the  names  of  places  rendered  important  by  recent  battles  are 

indicated.    It  is  printed  in  colours,  and  contains  two  insets. 

South  Afdca.  Johnston. 

Special  map  of  South  Africa.    Scale  1  :  2,661,120  or  42  stat.  miles  to  an  inch. 

Edinburgh  and  London :  Yf.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  1902.    Price  Is,    Presented  by  the 

Publishers. 

One  of  the  numerous  cheap  popular  maps  of  South  Africa  that  have  been  published 
lately  to  illustrate  the  military  operations.  The  names  of  important  places  are  under- 
lined in  red,  and  sites  of  battles  are  shown.  In  addition  to  the  principal  map  there 
are  several  insets. 
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AUBIOA. 

ViearAgna.  Kietragna  Oanal  Oommisiion. 

Tiefenkarte  des  Nioaragaa-Bees,  iiach  den  Aufhahmen  der  Nikaragnakanal-Kom- 

missioD.    Scale  1  :  400,000  or  63  stat.  miles  to  an  inch. — Geologifohe  Profile 

zwiBcben  dem  Karibiachen  Meer  nnd  dem  Grooen  Ozean  langs  der  Kanallinien. 

Petermanns    Q^ographUehe    MiUeUunaen,    Jahrgang    1902,    Tafel    a      (Jotha: 

JastDs  Perthes.    Presented  by  tJie  PttMUhtr. 

South  America.  Stfllel. 

Geographische  Verbreitung  der  hanpts'dchliohsten  firnptionezentren  nnd  der  sie 

Eennzeiohnenden  yulkanl:^rge  in  Sudamerika.    Scale  1  :  10,060,000  or  158  stat. 

miles   to    an  inch.    Yon    A.    Stiibel.     Peietman'M  Geographiiohe  MitteUungent 

Jahrgang  1902,  Tafel  1.    Gotba:  Jnstns  Perthes.    Pretented  by  the  PublUher, 

Dr.  Stiibel  has  shown  on  this  diagram,  or  sketch-map,  which  includes  the  whole  of 

the  Andes  from  Panama  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  position  of  the  principal  centres  of 

ernption  and  volcanoes,  which  he  has  arranged  into  the  following  general  dimions : 

(A)   The  Golombia-Equadorian ;  (B)  tbe  Peru-Bolivian;  (C)   the  Central  Chilian; 

and  (D)  the  Patagonian.  The  first  two  of  these  are  again  subdivided  in  smaller  gronpf, 

each  of  which  is  encircled  by  a  red  line  and  bears  a  certain  number,  as  does  also  each 

sepcurate  volcano.    By  means  of  these  numbers  and  an  index  which  is  given  on  the  map, 

the  name  of  several  groups  and  separate  volcanoes  can  readily  be  found.  Those  volcanoes 

which  have  been  in  active  eruption  during  the  nineteenth  century  are  distinguished  by 

a  red  mark  in  the  centre,  and  by  haviog  their  names  printed  in  a  different  type  in  the 

index.    The  map  accompanies  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  A.^8tUbel  in  the  January 

number  of  Petermanne  Mitteilungen  for  this  year. 

Vnitad  States.  Band,  XoVallj  ft  Ck>. 

Indexed  County  and  Township  Pocket  Maps  of  Idaho.  Scale  I  :  1,647,360  or  26 
stat  miles  to  an  inch,  and  G^nria.  Scale  1 :  950,200  or  15  stat  miles  to  an  inch. 
ChicagoandNew  York:  Rand,  McNal]y& Co.,  1901.  Price %0-25 eaeh.  Presented 
by  the  PMisheri. 

These  are  new  editions  of  Band,  McXally  &  Co.'s  useful  little  indexed  maps  of  the 
United  States.    They  are,  however,  very  rough  productions. 

PACIFIC  OOEAK. 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Band,  XoHallj  ft  Co. 

Indexed  Pocket  Map  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    Scale  1  :  1,330,560  or  21  stat. 

miles  to  an  inch.    Chicago  and  New  York :  Hand,  McNally  &  Co.    Presented  by  the 

Publishers. 

Drawn  on  too  small  a  scale  for  aujrthing  but  very  general  purposes ;  however,  it 
shows  steamer  routes  and  distances  to  various  Pacific  ports.  Many  of  the  names  are 
very  indistinct. 

OBNSBAL. 
Aneient  Geography.  Kiepert. 

Formie  Orbis  Aiitiqui.    36  Karten  im  Format  von  52  :  64  cm.  mit  kritischem  Text 

nnd  Quellenangabe  zn  jeder  Karte.    No.  XX.  Italic  Pars  Media.    Mit  8  Seiten 

Text    Erganzt  und  herausgegeben  von  Richard  Kiepert    Berlin:  D.  Reimer 

(Ernst  Yohsen),  1902.  Price  3  marJcs. 
Eight  maps  are  now  published  out  of  a  total  number  of  thirty-six,  which  this  atlas 
will  contain  altogether.  Those  previously  issued  are  No.  IX.  Asia  provincia  (citerior) ; 
XII.  Insulin  maris  iEgaei;  XY.  Gnecia  septentrionalis ;  XVIL  Illyricum  et  Thracia  ; 
XIX.  Italia  inferior  cum  insulis ;  XXVI.  Insuls  Britannicm ;  aXVII.  Hispania. 
The  map  of  central  Italy,  which  appears  in  this  part,  is  on  the  scale  of  1 :  800,000,  and 
contains  much  useful  historical  information.  In  addition  to  the  principal  map,  there 
are  insets,  and  eight  pages  of  descriptive  letterpress.  The  atlas  is  now  published  in 
separate  sheets  as  they  are  ready,  at  three  marks  each,  iubt^id  of  delaying  the  publica- 
tion for  several  sheets  to  be  ready  to  make  up  a  part 
World.  Stieler. 

Nene,  nennte  Lief erunga-Ausgabe  von  Stielers  Hand- Atlas,  100  Karten  in  Knpfer- 

stich.    8  laefernng.    Gotha :  Justus  Perthes.    Prtoe  60  pf. 

This  part  contains  two  maps,  each  of  which  is  quite  new.  No.  14,  Switzerland,  is 
the  western  sheet  of  a  new  two-sheet  map  which  is  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  Alps, 
drawn  on  the  scale  of  1 :  925,000,  by  Messrs.  C.  Bcherrer  and  H.  Habenicht.  No.  40 
is  a  mop  of  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg,  drawn  by  C.  Scherrer,  on  the 
scale  of  1  :  1,110,000.  This  latter  coutains  insets,  on  enlarged  scales,  of  Amsterdam, 
Brussels,  and  the  coal-mining  district  of  Mens  and  Charlerbi.  The  natural  scales  of  the 
maps  in  this  part  are  certainly  remarkable,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  have  been 
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selected  instead  of  even  nmltiples  of  n  milium.  Powibl j  the  size  of  the  ibeet  bas  bad 
something  to  do  with  the  matter,  bat  sorely  the  dif&oolty  oould  have  been  obviated,  if 
by  DO  other  means,  by  slifcbtly  alteriag  the  areas  inohided.  However,  tiie  maps  »re 
both  well  executed,  and  wUl  donbtless  prove  very  osefol  for  general  refereooe. 

0HABT8. 

Dsaish  Chart.  Daalak  Admiialty. 

No.  147,  Oronland  med  omgivelser.     Scale  1  :  1,900,000  or  30  stat.  miles  to  an 

inch.    8okaart  Archiv,  Kjobenham,  1902.     2  sheets.    Presented  bf  (Ms  DamiA 

Admiralty. 

Korth  Atlaatk  Oesaa  asd  MMt&mmmM  lea.  Xetiorologisal  CMIst,  iMdm. 

Pilot  Chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  for  March,  1902.  London: 
MeUforologicAl  Office.    Friise  Hd.    Freteuted  by  the  MeteorohguxU  Ofice, 

ir.8.  Charts.  V.B.  Hyirographie  Offics. 

Pilot  Charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  for  Febmary,  and  North  Pacific  Ocean 
for  March,  1902.  U.S.  Hydrographic  Office,  Washiogion,  D.C.  Premmted  hg  Ue 
D.B.  Hydrographic  Office.    .. 

PHOTOeBAFHS. 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  Cook. 

Nine  Photographs  of  Alaska  and  Bntish  Colombia.    By  W.  H.  Cook,  Esq.    189». 

Pre$enied  by  W.  H.  Cook,  E$q. 
Enlarged  from  snap-shots  taken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cook  while  on  a  voyage  ronnd  the 
world  in  1898.    The  titles  are  as  follows  :— 

(1)  Takntat,  near  Moont  St.   Elias;   (2)  Dutch  harboor;   (8-4)  Olaoiers  near 

(/ross  sound;  (5,  6)  Snow-capp^  mountains  near  Chatham  straits;  (7)  Bella 

Bella,  Indian  playground ;   (8)  Snow-capped  mountains  near  Pitt  island ;   (9) 

Coast  view  near  Pitt  island. 
Algerian  Sahara.  Blag. 

Fi'ty-three  Photographs  of  the  Algerian  Sahara  between  Biskra,  £1  Wad,  and 

WargUL    By  W.  J.  Harding  King,  Esq.     Presealsd  by  W.  J.  Harding  King,  Etq. 
This  is  a  set  of  '^  Kodak  **  photographs.    Most  of  them  are  Tery  clear,  and,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  titles,  the  subjects  are  of  ethnological  and  geographical  interest. 

(1,  2)  A  Hoggar  Tuareg  (a  noble);  (3)  Group  of  Tuaregs;  (4)  A  Tuareg  eating 
dates ;  <5)  Tuareg  tent ;  (6)  Tuareg  sheikh  on  camel ;  (7, 8)  Tuareg  camp ;  (9)  Cemetery 
of  caravsn  murdered  by  Tuaregs;  (10)  Tent  of  Tuareg  chief;  (11)  El  Wad  frosi 
minaret  of  mosque;  (12)  Pslms  planted  in  hoUow  between  dunes,  £1  Wad ;  (13)  Tbe 
market.  El  Wad;  (14)  Among  the  sand-dunes,  near  £1  Wad;  (15)  Palm  groves  near 
El  Wad,  from  minaret  of  mosque;  (16)  Tobacco  plantation  near  El  Wad;  (17)  A 
'*  guemeerab,"  artificial  land-mark  near  El  Wad ;  (18)  Among  the  sand-dunes,  near  £1 
Wad  (land-mark  in  distance) ;  (19)  Interior  of  mosque,  Tugurt ;  (20,  21)  The  market, 
Tugurt;  (22)  Scorpioo-proof  bedstead,  Tugurt;  ('23,  24)  Street  in  Tugun;  (25)  Wat»- 
carrier,  Tugurt:  (26)  A  Jew  of  Tugurt;  (27)  Oyers  at  work  in  market,  Tugurt ;  (28) 
Tombs  of  tbe  Beni  Jeliab^  old  sultans  of  Togurt;  (29)  Well  between  Tugurt  and 
Wargla;  (80)  Camel  postmen  between  Tugurt  and  El  Wad;  (31)  Between  Tugurt 
and  El  Wad:  bushes  thrown  up  by  side  of  road  to  act  as  ^ guemeerabs **  (Und- 
marks) ;  (32)  One  of  the  gates  at  Wargla ;  (33)  A  '*  khottara  "  well  near  Wargla ;  (84) 
Man  carrying  water  in  basket  of  plaited  grass,  Wargla;  (35)  Market  square,  Wargla; 
(36)  Court  or  a  mosque,  Wargla ;  (37)  Wargla  ftrom  a  minaret  of  mosque ;  (38)  Street 
in  Wargla ;  (39)  Interior  of  native  bouse,  Wargla ;  (40)  Courtyard  in  Zawia  monastery 
of  Temalatta ;  (41)  Moat  and  wall  of  Temassin ;  (42)  A  Bonara  girl,  inhabitant  of  Wad 
Kbirh  oasis ;  (43)  C^im  marking  grave  of  murdered  man ;  (44)  A  desert  mosi^ue ;  (45) 
Stalking  gazelle  with  a  camel ;  (46)  Stalking  gaielle  witb  a  camel :  the  signal  fmr 
the  camel  to  turn ;  (47)  Moat  and  wall  of  N'goussa ;  (48)  Watch-tower  on  wall  of 
palm  plantation,  Filiash  oasis,  near  Biskra ;  (49)  The  **  bordj,''  caravanserai,  of  Setil ; 
(50)  The  "  bordj  •*  of  M'raier;  (51)  Wedding  dance  at  M'raier;  (52)  Marabut's  tomb 
near  M'raier ;  (53)  Market  square,  M'raier ;  (54)  Bonara  woman  from  M'raier. 
AshantL  Bsrgnssoa. 

Eleven  Photographs  of  Ashanti,  by  Malcolm  Fergusson,  Esq.    Pre$enied  by  Maieohn 

FergusBon,  Esq, 

Taken  by  Mr.  Fergusson  during  his  exploratbns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Busumobwi,  described  in  tbe  Oeographioal  Journal  for  last  month : — 

(1,  2)  Lake  Busumobwi ;  (3)  Fisherman,  Lake  Busumchwi ;  (4,  5)  Boy  returning 
from  fishing.  Lake  Busumchwi ;  (6)  Crossing  a  creek.  Lake  Busumdiwi ;  (7)  Submerged 
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treev.  showing  rapid  rise  in  Lake  Basumohwi ;  (8)  Market-plaoe  and  scaffold,  Kumasi ; 
(9, 10)  Villages  on  Kamasi  road ;  (11)  Rubber-carriers  going  to  the  coast. 

Bshamai.  Coonleji  Dayenport,  and  Xanole. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  Photographs*  of  (the  Bahamas,  by  Messrs.  Coonley, 
Davenport,  and  Manoel.    Pre$ente<t  by  the  Oolonial  Office  Library, 

These  photographs  form  a  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  the  Society's  collection. 
They  are  of  diifprent  sises,  snd  vary  considerably  in  merit.    A  few  of  them  are  stereo- 
.  scopio  views.    The  titles  are  ss  follows : — 

(1)  Central  and  Western  view  of  Nassau  from  cathedral  tower ;  (2)  i'entral  view 
of  Nassau  from  the  harbour ;  (8)  North-west  view  of  Nassau ;  (4)  North-east  view  of 
Nassau  from  Ooveroment  House ;  (5)  Nassau  harbour  from  Water  battery ;  (6,  7) 
Nassau  harbour ;  (8-10)  Barracks  and  harbour;  (11)  Entrance  to  harbour, fh>m  (^vern- 
ment  House;  (12)  Wharves  and  harbour;  (18)  Entrance  to  harbour.  Silver  cay  in 
distance ;  (14)  Unloading  sponges,  Nassau ;  (15)  Fishing-boats,  Nassau  harbour;  (16) 
St  George's  Club  boats;  (17)  Barque  Maggie  stranded  on  Tony  rock  bar,  mouth  of 
Nassau  harbour;  (18)  Fishing-boats  undergoing  repair;  (19)  Mail  steamer  San  Jaeinto ; 
(20-22)  Oovemment  House,  Nassau;  (28)  Statue  of  Columbus,  Nassau;  (24,  25) 
Military  Barracks,  Nassau:  (26)  Town  Parade;  (27,  28)  Officers' quarters ;  (29J)yiew 
in  Ordnance  7a^«  Nassau ;  (30)  Military  hospital,  Nassau ;  (31)  Commissary,  Nassau ; 
(32)  Eftbtem  Parade  and  Fire  Eogine  Company,  Nassau ;  (33)  Residences  of  attorney- 
general,  bishop,  etc.;  (31-36)  Public  buildings,  Nassau;  ^37,  38)  Silk-cottou 
tree  near  public  buildings,  Nassau;  (89)  Silk-cotton  tree  by  police  barracks, 
Nassau;  (40)  Public  Library,  Nassau;  (41)  Robinson  Gardens  (Library  grounds), 
Nassau:  (42)  Prison,  Nassau;  (48)  Fort  Fincastle  and  old  quarry,  Nassau;  (44,45) 
Queen's  staircase  near  Fort  Fincastle,  Nassau;  (46)  Interior  of  cathedral,  George 
Street,  Nassau ;  (47)  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Nassau ;  (48)  Christ  Church  rectory, 
Nassau;  (49)  St.  Matthew's  Church,  near  Nassau;  (50,  51)  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Nassau;  (52)  Presbyterian  Church,  Nassau;  (53)  Methodist  Chapel,  Nassau;  (54) 
St.  Andrew's  Hall  aod  Kirk,  Nassau;  (55,56)  Royal  Victoria  Hotel.  Nassau;  (57) 
Silk-cotton  tree  in  Royal  Victoria  Hotel  grounds,  Nassau ;  (58)  Gregory  Arch  near 
Government  grounds ;  (59-64)  Bay  Street,  Nassau ;  (65)  Vendue  House,  Bay  Street, 
Nassau:  (66)  Cottages  in  East  Bay  Street,  Nasrau;  (67)  O>coanut  grove;  (68) 
Cumberland  Street,  Nassau;  (69-71)  Dowdeewell  Street,  Nassau;  (72,  73)  East  Street, 
Nassau ;  (74-76)  George  Street,  Nassau ;  (77)  Matthew  Avenue,  Nassau ;  (78)  Shirley 
Street,  Nassau;  (79)  View  from  Shirley  Street,  looking  north,  Nassau;  (80)  Union 
Street,  Nassau ;  (81)  Market,  Nassau  ;  (82)  Tropical  types  of  buildings;  (83)  Fleming 
Square,  Nassau ;  (84)  Cenireville ;  (85)  View  on  ^Hudilaods  road ;  (86)  School  at 
l^andilands;  (87)  Asylum,  New  Providence  islands;  (88)  Lepers*  ward,  New  Providence 
Asylum;  (89)  **The  Hermitage;"  (90)  Cunningham  lake;  (91)  Negro  hut;  (92) 
Rural  scene ;  (93)  Banyan  tree ;  (94)  Salt  bay ;  (95)  Alley  in  Grant's  Town ;  (96) 
Grant's  Town  c-ottage ;  (97)  Negro  group.  Grant's  Town ;  (98)  View  of  Port  Howe,  Cat 
island;  (99)  Festival  fcene,  August  1,  Eleuthera;  (100)  View  at  Spanish  wells, 
Eteuthera;  (101)  The  Cove  settlemeot,  Eleuthera;  (102)  St.  John's  Church,  Harbour 
island;  (103)  Wesleyan  Cbapel,  Harbour  island;  (104)  Views  from  wharf,  looking 
west,  Harbour  inland ;  (105)  View  from  the  Mission  House,  looking  south-weft,  Harbour 
island ;  (106)  View  from  the  school  house.  Harbour  island ;  (107)  Bay  Street,  looking 
cast,  Harbour  island ;  (108)  Howelton,  Hog  island;  (109,  110)  Hog  island  lighthouse; 
(111,  112)  Gregory  Street,  Inagua;  (113,114)  View  at  Inagua ;  (1 15) Kortwright  Street, 
Inagna ;  (116)  Shipping  salt,  Inagua. 

Bulgaria.  Buxton. 

Twenty-two  Photographs  of  Bulgaria.    By  Noel  Edward  Buxton,  Esq.    Presented 

by  Noel  Edvoard  Buxton^  Esq. 
The  greater  number  of  these  photographs  illustrate  the  dwellings  and  life  of  the 
inhabitants.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles : — 

(1)  Petha  Kara  veloff  (prime  minister  of  Bulgaria)  and  his  family;  (2)  Entrance  to 
Rilo ;  (3-8)  Rilo  monastery  ;  (9)  Hermit's  chapel  at  Rilo ;  (10)  Frescoes  at  Rilo  chapel ; 
(11,12)  Peasanto  at  Trojan  fair;  (13)  Wool  fair  at  Trojan;  (14,  15)  Monastery  of 
Trojan ;  (16, 17)  Peasants  at  Tirnova ;  (18)  Protestant  school  at  Samakov ;  (19)  School- 
children from  Samakov,  at  Chamkouria;  (20)  School-children  at  Chamkouria;  (21) 
Rushchuk  from  the  Danube ;  (22)  A  team  of  bullocks  resting  at  midday. 

Eogland— ftlTer  Trsnt  Wellar. 

Six  Photographs  of  the  **  Aegir  "  on  the  Trent  at  Ghiinsborough.   By  C.  L.  Waller, 

Esq.    1901.    FresenUd  by  C.  L.  Weller,  E$q. 

An  interesting  sot  of  photographs  illustrating  the  bore,  or  **  aegir,"  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  Trent. 
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(1)  Wave  coming  up-stream ;  (2)  Waye  breaking  oyer  a  shallow ;  (3)  Waye  dashing; 
against  the  bridge ;  (4)  Wave  passing  the  bridge ;  (5)  The  **  whelps/'  or  small  wayes 
thiat  follow  the  ''aegir; "  (6)  Boats  among  the  ''  whelps." 

Hong-Kong.  Hurley. 

Sixty  Photographs  of  Hong-Kong.    By  H.  G.  Hurley,  Esq.,  ]  897.    PretenUd  by  Ute 
Colonial  Office  Library, 

An  album  of  photographs  published  in  Hong-Kong  in  1897  to  celebrate  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.    Their  titles  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  island  in  1837 ;  (2)  Possoesion  point,  British  flsg  hoisted  Jan.  25, 1811 ;  (3> . 
Murray  battery,  erected  to  coyer  the  city,  1846 ;  (4)  Hong-Kong,  1897 ;  (5)  The  ciiy  of 
Victoria,  1897;  (6)  Goyemment  house;  (7)  Headquarters  iiouae;  (8)  St  John's 
Cathedral ;  (9)  The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  (Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception) ; 
(10)  The  City  Hall ;  (11)  Fountain  erected  by  John  Dent,  Esq. ;  (12)  Hung-Kong  and 
Shanghai  bank;  (13)  Goyemment  civil  hospital;  (14)  Si  Paul's  College;  (15)  The 
Berlin  foundling  house ;  (16)  Queen's  College ;  (17)  BeUlios  public  school ;  (18)  Grovem- 
ment  offices ;  (19)  The  Hong-Kong  club ;  (20)  The  central  market ;  (21)  Market  boats ; 
(22)  The  Praya  reclamation;  (23)  Cargo  boats;  (24)  The  public  gardens,  from  the 
east ;  (25)  The  public  gardens,  from  the  west :  (26)  The  Queen's  Jubilee  statue ;  (27) 
Sir  Arthur  Kennedy's  statue ;  (28)  The  Peak  tramway ;  (29)  Mount  Gough  (120O 
feet);  (30)  Mount  Austin  Hotel  (1400  feet);  (31)  Mount  Kellet  (1500  feet);  (32) 
Victoria  peak  and  signal  station  (1825  feet);  (83)  Magazine  gap  (1000  feet);  (S4) 
Pokfolum  reseryoir ;  (35)  Tytam  reservoir ;  (86)  The  harbour  and  Kaulun  peninsula 
from  the  peak ;  (37)  The  man-of-war  anchorage ;  (38)  Kaulun,  looking  east ;  (39) 
Kaulun,  looking  west;  (40)  The  Hong-Kong  and  Whampoa  Dock  Co.'s  premises ;  (41) 
The  Kaulun  Wharf  and  Godown  Co.'s  premises  ;  (42)  1  he  East  Point  sugar-refinery ; 
(43)  The  Quarry  Bay  sugar-refinery;  (44)  The  Wong-Nei-Cheong  valley  and  race 
course ;  (45)  The  grand  stand ;  (46)  The  Mun-Mo  temple  (decorated) ;  (47)  The 
reoeption  hall, Tung  Wah  hospital  (48) ;  Native  Jubilee  decorations;  (49)  Native  flower 
show  pavilion;  (50,  51)  Queen's  road.  Central;  (52)  Procession  to  the  thanksgiying 
service ;  (53)  Laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  hospital ;  (54)  The  review,  grand 
stand,  Hietppy  valley ;  (65)  The  review,  natiye  ladies'  pavilion,  Happy  yalley ;  (5ti) 
The  Boy al  Engineers,  Wellington  Barracks^  (57)  The  Hong-Kong  volunteers'  head- 
quarters ;  (56)  Beview  of  the  troops,  Happy  valley ;  (59)  His  Excellency  Sir  William 
Bobinson,  g.o.m.o.,  and  members  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  (60)  Gap  Book  lighthouse. 
Xoroeoo.  Fawoett. 

Forty  Photographs  of  Morocco.    By  Captain  P,  H.  Fawoett,  H.a. a.    1901.   Pre$etUed 
by  Captain  P.  H.  Fatooeil,  B.G.A. 

Captain  Fawcett's  journey  during  which  these  photographs  were  takon  was 
described  in  the  Oeographical  Journal  tor  February  last.  Although  small  in  size,  most 
of  the  subjects  are  very  interesting.    They  are  as  follows  : 

(1,  2)  Water-gate,  Mogador;  (3)  Outbide  the  gate,  Mogador;  (4)  Gate,  Mogador ; 
(5)  Street,  Mogador;  (6)  Grain  market,  Mogador;  (7)  Prison,  Mogador:  prisoners 
scrambling  for  i  pesetas ;  (8)  Start  of  the  journey  from  Mogador ;  (9)  Zalat  Harata ; 
(10)  Ulad  Ben  Oasmein,  looking  about  north-west ;  (11)  Buins  of  Kasha  Lasseuah  at 
Ulad  Ben  Oasmein;  (12, 13)  Spring,  Tirbzan ;  (14, 15)  Jews  at  Mella  Sheshawa;  (16) 
Camp  at  Mella  Shesbaaa;  (17)  Jewish  girls  at  Sheshawa;  (18)  Crossing  Wadi 
N'Fiss  at  Sheshawa;  (19)  Aitimur;  (20)  Stieet,  Tameslaht;  (21)  Olive  gardens  at 
Tameslaht;  (22)  On  the  plain  of  Morocco  between  Tameslaht  and  Morocco  city;  (28) 
Plain  of  Morocco,  looking  south  to  the  Atlas  range,  from  just  outride  the  town  wails ; 
(24)  Morocco  city  fiom  the  south-wefet ;  (25)  Market  at  Morocco  city ;  (26,  27)  Street, 
Morocco  city ;  (28)  Kotubieh  tower,  Morocco  city ;  (29)  Camp  of  Sultan's  bcdy-gnaid 
at  Morocco  city;  (30)  Looking  over  plain  of  Morocco  towards  Morocco  city  from 
Jebelet  hills;  (31)  On  the  summit  of  Jebelet,  looking  oyer  plain  of  Morocco  towards 
Morocco  city ;  (32)  Part  of  Morocco  city  with  Atlas  mountains  in  background ;  (33) 
Nzela  Menebha,  looking  south  towards  the  Jebelet  hills;  (34)  Looking  out  of  teat, 
Nzela  Menebha  oyer  Bahamna  plain  to  north;  (35)  Gurrundu,  looking  east;  (36) 
Entrance  to  subterranean  dwellings,  Gurrundu ;  (37)  Well,  over  300  feet  deep,  at  Ulad 
Waziz ;  (38) Mazaghau  from  the  scuth-east ;  (39)  Casa  Blanca  from  the  land  side;  (40) 
Street,  Casa  Blanca. 

N3.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  ooUeotUm  of  Fhoto- 
ffraphs  which  has  been  established  in  the  Map  Boom*  if  all  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs*  it 
wHl  be  useftil  Ibr  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  him 
address  are  given. 
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THE  ANCIENT  KINGDOM  OF  KONGO  *  :  ITS  PRESENT  POSITION 
AND  POSSIBILITIES,  t 

By  the  Bev.  THOMAS  LEWIS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  genuine  regret  that  a  siibject  so  full  of  interest  and 
importance  is  not  in  tbe  bands  of  a  man  wbo  can  do  it  justice,  and  bring 
witb  bim  more  experience  and  autboritj  in  matters  geograpbical  tban 
I  possess.  It  bas  been  my  privilege  to  labour  in  Africa  under  tbe 
auspices  of  tbe  Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  nineteen  years,  fifteen  of 
wbiob  bave  been  spent  in  Portuguese  Congo,  and  for  tbe  most  part  at 
San  Salvador. 

My  journeys  in  Kongo  and  Zomboland  bave  been  made  wbolly  witb 
a  view  of  facilitating  and  extending  tbe  work  of  our  society,  and  of 
studying  tbe  customs  and  babits  of  tbe  people.  But  wbatever  qualifica- 
tions I  lack  as  a  geograpber,  I  claim  to  be  a  sincere  devotee  of  tbe 
science,  and  an  entbusiast  in  tbe  work  of  openiug  up  tbe  Dark  Continent 
to  tbe  ligbt  and  blessing  of  civilization. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tbat  tbe  nortbem  portion  of  tbe  province  of 
Angola  is  tbe  least  known  of  all  tbe  districts  in  tbis  part  of  Africa, 
notwitbstanding  its  proximity  to  tbe  sea-coast,  and  its  being  tbe  first 
discovered  by  tbe  early  Portuguese  travellers,  and  tbe  country  covered 
by  tbe  ancient  kingdom  of  Kongo.  We  owe  tbe  very  name  of  "  Congo  " 
to  tbis  old  kingdom,  for  according  to  native  usage  tbe  name  applies 
only  to  tbe  district  around  San  Salvador,  tbe  native  name  for  wbicb  is 
**  Ekougo,"  and  tbe  natives  know  no  otber.  Tbe  Congo  river  is  gene- 
rally called  Nzadi,  or  Nzari,  wbicb  means  "  tbe  river,'*  and  is  corrupted 


*  The  form  **  Kongo  *'  is  adopted  in  this  paper  when  it  applies  to  the  Ancient  King- 
dom, from  which  the  name  is  derived,  and  "  Gongo  "  in  its  modem  use  as  referring  to 
the  river  or  State  territory. 

t  Map,  p.  668. 
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by  the  Portuguese  into  Zaire,  but  when  the  people  wish  to  diBtingmsh 
it  from  other  rivers,  it  is  called  M^anza.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
prominence  given  to  the  Kongo  kings  and  conrt  in  the  records  of  the 
Portuguese  navigators  and  explorers  of  those  days,  the  name  has  been 
applied  in  modem  times  not  only  to  the  ancient  Kongo  country,  but  to 
the  Mwanza  river,  and  to  the  vast  region  on  both  its  banks  reaching 
right  away  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the  Congo  State.  But  while 
those  vast  regions  are  being  rapidly  opened  up  to  the  influx  of  commerce 
and  civilization,  this  land,  so  rich  in  history  and  interest,  has  been  passed 
by  and  to  a  great  extent  forgotten.  What  is  known  to-day  of  the 
ancient  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Kongo —Sonyo,  Mbembe,  Mbamba, 
Nsundi,  Mpangu,  and  Mbata  ?  Even  Sonyo,  situated  nearest  to  the 
coast  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  practically  a  terra  incognita 
to-day.  Very  little  is  known  of  this  northern  district  lying  between 
the  river  Congo  and  the  Kwangu ;  even  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary 
betwt  en  the  State  and  Portuguese  territory  has  not  yet  been  carried  out. 

We  first  became  acquainted  with  this  marvellous  country  in  the 
story  of  the  voyages  of  Diogo  Cam,  who,  on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
river  in  the  year  1482,  learnt  from  the  natives  who  boarded  his  vessel 
that  "  far  in  the  interior  there  lived  a  powerful  king."  He  thereupon 
despatched  to  this  king  **  some  Christian  negroes  as  his  ambassadors," 
to  assure  him  of  the  friendly  intentions  of  his  visitors  from  Portugal, 
and  of  their  desire  to  trade.  Thus  was  effected  the  first  discovery  of 
a  wonderful  |  eople  and  a  powerful  African  monarch. 

Battell,  Duarte  Lopez,  Cavazzi,  and  others  have  left  us  truly 
wonderful  descriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of  Kongo  and  Angola  as  they 
were,  or  supposed  to  be,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  And, 
making  due  allowance  for  a  vivid  imagination  in  matters  of  detail,  we 
are  compelled  to  recognize  the  ro^al  service  which  these  early  travellers 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  what  may  be  termed  ''  unscientific  geography." 
In  those  p^lmy  days  of  the  Spanish  and  Portugaese  nations,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  a  certain  amount  of  civilization  was  introduced  into  the 
country.  The  whites  who  were  sent  out  from  Portugal  established 
themselves  at  several  points  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  with 
commendable  bk ill  and  perbcverance  built  houses,  for tresst'S,  and  churches, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Sonyo  near  the  mouth,  at 
Mbembe  in  the  interior  behind  Ambrizette,  and  notably  at  San  Salvador, 
the  capital  of  the  anuient  kingdom.  This  last  is  beyond  doubt  the 
most  important,  and  is  full  of  historical  interest.  We  read  of  a  mighty 
monarch  who  ruled  over  a  vast  region,  with  a  host  of  princes  governing 
dependent  provinces.  The  pomp  and  glory  of  this  brilliant  court  are 
startling  in  the  extreme,  and  one  gasps  for  breath  at  reading  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  king  and  nobles  of  a  hitherto  heathen  and 
pagan  country  put  on  the  garb  of  our  European  civilization  and  espoused 
the  Christian  religion.     For  in  the  year  1491  many  priests  arrived  from 
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Europe,  and  very  soon  three  ohnrches  were  built — one  dedicated  to  the 
Saviour,  whence  the  city  derived  the  nam^  of  San  Salvador  -,  the  seoond 


and  third  were  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  James,  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  miraculous  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  people  at  a  critical 
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point  in  one  of  their  battles.  These  were  not,  however,  the  first,  for  a 
church  was  erected  when  the  first  Christian  king,  Don  Joao,  made  a 
vow  of  fidelity  to  Gk)d,  and  planted  a  large  wooden  cross  in  an  open 
space  in  the  town  as  a  witness ;  afterwards  he  commanded  that  a  church 
be  erected  on  the  spot,  to  be  called  the  Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Cross.  In 
all  eleven  churches  are  spoken  of  as  having  been  bnilt  here,  but  it  is 
almost  certain  that  they  did  not  co-exist.  Old  buildings  were  destroyed 
and  rebuilt ;  these  were  rededicated  to  some  other  saint  according  to  the 
tastes  of  the  priests  there  at  the  time,  and  hence  the  confusion.  We 
are  assured,  for  example,  that  one  night  the  devil  came  and  carried 
away  the  roof  of  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  Yakkas  from  the 
Kwangu,  who  seem  to  have  been  in  league  with  his  majesty  of  the  lower 
regions,  followed  hard  after,  and  completed  the  destruction  of  both  church 
and  city. 

When  the  Eongos,  after  a  short  period,  reocoupied  their  capital  with 
the  help  of  Portuguese  traders  and  priests,  they  directed  their  attention 
to  the  fortification  of  the  city,  and  surrounded  it  with  massive  stone 
walls.  They  also  constructed  inner  walls  around  the  king's  palace  and 
the  dwellings  of  the  nobles ;  also  one  surrounding  the  European  quarters. 
Pigafetta  speaks  of  these  walls,  and  his  description  of  them  is  one  of 
the  few  things  that  can  be  relied  on  in  his  highly  embellished  book 
of  romances. 

There  may  arise  at  some  future  time  some  sceptical  and  unbelieving 
spirits,  who,  unable  to  discover  any  traces  of  these  walls,  will  ridicule 
the  idea  that  they  ever  existed.  The  Government  authorities  and  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Mission  at  San  Salvador  have  no  veneration  for  these 
relics  of  a  glorious  past.  The  city  walls  have  been  demolished,  and  the 
stones  from  the  foundations  have  been  requisitioned  for  modem  Govern- 
ment buildings.  Our  own  mission  has  assisted  in  these  acts  of  vandalism ; 
but  we  protected  the  last  piece  of  stone  wall  near  the  cathedral  ruins 
— probably  a  portion  of  the  monastery  where  the  priests  dwelt — until 
it  became  dangerous  to  life.  Three  years  ago  we  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  pull  it  down,  and  the  stones  were  used  to  erect  a  modem 
church  large  enough  to  accommodate  900  worshippers.  About  the 
same  time  the  priests  and  Government  ofiGcials  made  a  futile  attempt 
to  restore  the  old  cathedral.  They  pulled  down  the  walls  of  the  main 
building,  and  the  side  chapel  dedicated  to  '^  Our  Lady,"  with  the 
intention  of  erecting  a  practically  new  church,  but  preserving  the  main 
arch  of  the  chancel  and  the  eastern  end  which  contained  the  old  and 
massive  stone  altar.  They  carried  the  walls  up  nearly  to  the  square, 
when  suddenly  the  whole  structure  collapsed.  It  was  not  the  devil 
this  time,  but  a  heavy  storm  during  the  night,  which  caused  the  fall. 
The  new  building  was  not  laid  on  the  original  foundations,  and  a 
rotten  foundation  on  the  graves  of  generations  of  African  royalty  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  modern  church.    This 
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aoGounts  for  the  present  coDdition  of  these  once  picturesque  ruics,  and 
it  jnuBt  be  confessed  that  they  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  their 
interest  to  ns.  The  arch,  however,  is  still  left  us,  standing  firmly 
among  the  dSbris,  and  is  about  the  only  thing  left  to  mark  the  civiliza- 
tion of  three  centuries  ago. 

The  massive  walls  and  churches  were  built  of  the  ironstone  so 
plentiful  on  the  plateau  on  which  San  Salvador  is  situated.  Some  huge 
blocks  of  this  stone  were  used  in  the  foundations  and  for  the  doorways 
and  arches  of  the  churches.  The  walls  had  thin  layers  of  limestones 
used  as  "headers"  to  bind  them  together.     Very  excellent  mortar  was 


LAST  PIECE  OF  THE  OONYENT   WALL,  SAN  SALYADOB. 

made,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  limestone  was  obtained  from  the 
quarries  a  few  miles  away.  The  amount  of  labour  represented  by 
these  ruins  must  have  been  enormous,  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
work  was  done  in  "the  golden  days  of  slavery,"  and  Kongo  at  that 
time  was  the  great  centre  of  the  trade.  The  population  of  the  capital 
then  is  given  at  100,000;  to-day  it  does  not  exceed  1500. 

Time  changes  everything,  and  to  those  of  us  who  have  laboured  so 
much  in  trying  to  find  good  building-stone  wherewith  to  build  our 
houses,  it  is  most  tantalizing  to  read  the  fine  description  of  the  rocks 
of  San  Salvador  given  by  Pigafetta.     He  says— 

"The  mountains  of  Congo  furnish  quarries  of  various  valuable 
stones,  from  which  might  be  cut  columns,  architraves,  bases,  and  other 
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large  blocks,  for  building  anything  that  was  required.  Indeed,  it 
is  said  some  masses  are  of  such  enormons  size,  that  a  whole  church 
might  be  cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of  the  stone,  like  that  which  forms 
the  obelisk  now  standing  before  la  Porta  del  Popolo.  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  mountains  producing  porphyry,  jasper,  and  white  and 
coloured  marbles,  which  in  Rome  are  known  as  Numidian,  African,  and 
Ethiopian  marbles,  some  columns  of  which  are  in  the  Gregorian  Chapel. 
Other  marbles  are  found  here,  and  amongst  them  yery  fine  ones  inlaid 
with  jacinths,  which  are  gems,  and  form  yeins  on  the  mother  stones, 
and  these,  when  separated  and  arranged  in  small  pieces,  can  be  formed 
so  as  to  look  like  pomegranates.  Oolumns,  obelisks,  and  such-like 
works  of  art  can  be  made  from  this  marble,  which  sparkles  as  if  studded 
with  beautiful  jewels.'* 

Alas  for  the  deterioration  of  the  ages !  As  if  it  were  not  enough 
to  rob  us  of  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  a  mighty  African  kingdom 
with  its  magnificent  civilization  and  religion,  we  are  left  to  wonder 
what  has  become  of  these  mountains  so  marrellously  rich  in  beautiful 
and  precious  stones.  Pity  they  did  not  use  this  Numidian  or  Ethio- 
pian marble  in  the  construction  of  their  churches — or  at  least  in  that 
of  the  church  altars — instead  of  using  the  common  ironstone.  The 
fact  is,  these  mountains  of  porphyry,  jasper,  and  marble  are  purely  the 
product  of  unbridled  imagination. 

It  is  impossible,  with  materials  at  our  command,  to  say  how  long 
this  city  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese.  When  the  "trade"  was 
firmly  established,  and  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Kongo  became  the 
active  agents  of  the  white  traders  and  faithful  vassals  of  the  King 
of  Portugal,  the  European  residents  could  withdraw  to  the  coast  at 
Loanda  and  Ambrizette,  paying  yearly  visits  during  the  dry  seasons 
to  San  Salvador  to  conduct  to  the  coast  the  accumulated  gangs  of 
slaves.  Sometimes,  however,  the  gangs  were  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  a  reliable  native.  I  knew  well  two  old  men  who  went  repeatedly 
for  this  purpose  to  Loanda.  They  counted  on  three  months  for  the 
return  journey,  and  many  gruesome  tales  they  had  to  relate.  They 
thought  that  they  were  in  the  service  of  Nemputu,  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal I  The  companies  of  slaves  were  generally  accompanied  by  one 
or  more  priests,  who  received  slaves  from  the  natives  in  return  for 
baptizing  their  children  and  administering  spiritual  consolation  to  the 
nobles  of  the  land.  These  gangs  of  chained  slaves,  moving  ponderously 
along  on  their  way  to  the  coast,  have  left  behind  them  indelible  marks ; 
and  their  tracks  are  easily  recognized  by  the  names  of  towns  and 
villages  where  they  halted  or  encamped  for  the  night.  Such  names 
are  **  Vunda,"  meaning  "  rest,"  where  the  midday  halt  was  made, 
and  **  Vemadia,"  a  corruption  of  **  Ave  Maria,"  where  the  priests  and 
their  newly  made  converts  in  bond  chanted  their  vespers  and  rested  for 
the  night.     Kinganga,  again,  is  a  name  of  a  *'  town  of  the  priests,*'  and 
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the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  consider  themselves  to  this  day  the 
property  of  the  Nganga,  or  the  Oatholio  priest. 

We  have  all  through  Kongo  and  Zombo  a  distinct  oonneotion  with 
the  past  in  the  Santu  or  Christian  names  which  every  man  and  woman 
indiscriminately  adopts  in  addition  to  the  usnal  native  name.  The 
early  priests  gave  their  converts  Christian  names,  and  the  titles  Don 
and  Donna  were  prefixed  to  the  names  of  the  king,  queen,  and  princes. 
This  established  a  custom  which  delighted  the  heart  of  every  savage, 
and  now  every  child  that  is  born  in  the  land  is  dubbed  Don  or  Donna 
something;  and  it  would  be  a  most  interesting  psychological  problem 
to  demonstrate  the  power  by  which  such  empty  and  self-assumed  titles 


*'IT0BY''  books  KEAB  SAN  BALVADOB. 

and  names  can  fill  a  savage  race  to  such  a  degree  of  unspeakable 
pride  and  personal  vanity.  It  is  considered  a  serious  breach  of  etiquette 
and  a  personal  insult  to  address  anybody  without  first  mentioning  his 
Santu  name,  and  elaborately  calling  him  Don  so-and-so. 

The  crucifix  is  another  relic  of  the  early  missionaries,  and  is  to  be 
found  often  among  the  many  fetishes  of  native  chiefs.  These  are 
generally  made  of  a  brass  figure  fixed  to  an  ebony  cross,  and  in  the 
Kongo  district  they  are  looked  upon  as  charms.  The  Christian  symbol 
or  meaning  is  entirely  lost,  and  they  are  besmeared  with  the  sacrificial 
blood  of  animals  at  the  hands  of  the  witch-doctors  in  the  same  manner 
as  all  their  other  charms.  In  Zombo,  however,  the  crucifix  is  a  symbol 
of  power  passed  down  from  one  chief  to  his  successor.  This  cubtom 
is  general.  Sometimes  it  is  a  sceptre,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kings  of 
Kongo,  sometimes  a  sword,  a  knife  or  any  trinket.     The  only  crucifix 
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I  have  seen  in  Zombo  belongs  to  a  ohief  who  rejoiees  in  the  name  of 
Nkila-nkoei  (the  Lion's  tail),  whom  I  found  one  day  sitting  outside  his 
hut  polishing  it  with  a  piece  of  cloth  and  ashes.  I  was  at  onoe  deeply 
interested,  and  he  conversed  freely  with  me  about  it,  but  it  had  no 
supernatural  significance  to  him,  and  it  was  only  a  symbol  of  his 
chieftainship.  He  waxed  eloquent  at  my  asking  him  what  would 
happen  if  it  was  lost  or  stolen  from  him,  and  he  assured  me  that  he 
would  wage  war  with  any  offendiog  clan  who  attempted  such  a  thing. 
And  he  meant  it. 

No  doubt  the  crucifix  is  the  origin  of  the  multitudinous  crosses 
that  are  met  with  at  every  point.  Nearly  everybody  has  one  among 
his  fetishes,  and  sometimes  they  are  elaborately  carved.  The  traveller 
also  sees  arranged  on  the  walls  of  houses  of  chiefs  little  crosses  made 
of  folded  palm  leaves.  These  represent  presents  of  palm-wine  made 
by  visitors,  and  in  accordance  with  strict  etiquette,  a  leafy  cross  is 
inserted  at  the  side  of  the  stopper  of  each  calabash  or  demijohn  as  a 
sign  of  respect  to  the  recipient.  He  in  turn  displays  these  loving 
tokens  on  the  walls  of  his  hut  to  let  passers-by  know  what  an  im- 
portant man  he  is.  And  there  is  often  a  keen  competition  among  rival 
chiefs  as  to  who  can  display  the  greatest  numbar.  So  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  most  holy  of  symbols  can  be  degraded  to  one  of  petty 
jealousies  and  debauchery. 

Speaking  of  crosses,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  Kibokolo 
market-place,  in  the  Zombo  country,  there  is  a  huge  wooden  cross 
erected,  as  I  have  been  told,  to  commemorate  a  treaty  of  peace  made 
between  the  different  clans  of  the  district  when  they  agreed  to  make 
this  their  common  market,  and  their  cause  a  common  cause.  Hence, 
the  mere  existence  of  wooden  crosses  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  mark  the  site  of  ancient  Catholic  missions. 

To  bring  our  story  down  to  modem  times,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
that  the  kingdom  many  times  in  its  history  had  to  pass  through  trying 
and  turbulent  seasons,  and  there  were  occasions  when  the  succession 
to  the  throne  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  settle.  The  practice  of 
polygamy  does  not  simplify  questions  of  royal  succession,  and  there  are 
always  those  conflicting  claims  of  various  clans  and  families  who  are 
ever  ready  to  fight  for  the  imaginary  glory  of  such  an  exalted  position 
as  is  only  offered  by  a  royal  throne  in  the  wilds  of  Africa. 

One  of  these  occasions  occurred  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  three 
important  clans  gathered  their  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San 
Salvador,  each  claiming  the  right  of  succession.  There  was  consider- 
able fighting,  and  trade  was  impossible.  The  Portuguese  despatched 
a  force  into  the  interior  to  quell  the  disturbance.  They  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Kivuzi  family,  but  not  until  there  was  much  bloodshed 
did  they  succeed  in  placing  Don  Pedro  on  the  coveted  throne.  Mbumba, 
one  of  the  rival  claimants,  was  appointed  to  the  nominal  position  of 
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prince,  and  the  title  of  "  Nosso  Principe"  was  conferred  upon  him. 
The  third  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  rale,  and  until  his  death, 
three  years  ago,  he  declined  to  pay  homage  to  the  King  of  Kongo.  He 
hated  the  Portuguese  with  a  perfect  hatred.  During  the  war  a 
Portuguese  officer  fell  into  his  hands,  and  Kiamvu  carried  away  the 
head  in  triumph  to  his  town,  only  a  few  miles  away  across  the  river 
Luezi.  He  cut  out  his  heart,  which  he  triumphantly  ate  at  a  great 
feast  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  while  he  drank  his  palm-wine  out  of 
the  cranium  of  his  victim's  skull.  This  spectral  vessel  was  constantly 
brought  out  on  special  occasions  for  his  drinking-oup  when  he  wished 
to  display  his  prowess  in  war  and  his  hatred  of  the  Portuguese.     Since 
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his  death  this  relic  has  come  to  the  hand  of  Senhor  Faria  Leal,  the 
present  Eesident  at  San  Salvador. 

During  this  short  occupation  the  Portuguese  built  a  fortress  covering 
a  little  under  an  acre  of  ground  on  a  projecting  point  on  the  eastern  end 
of  the  plateau.     This  stands  to-day,  but  is  of  no  special  interest  to  us. 

Such  is  the  past  record  of  a  kingdom  which  has  now  been  reduced 
to  all  but  an  empty  name,  for  the  present  king  of  Kongo  is  nothing 
more  than  an  ordinary  native  chief,  with  very  limited  powers,  even  over 
his  own  people.  Nevertheless,  he  is  endowed  with  a  remarkable  amount 
of  self-importance  and  conceit,  imagining  himself  of  more  consequence 
than  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias,  and  having  an  equal  only  in  the  King 
of  Portugal. 
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The  district  of  Kongo,  as  this  northern  portion  of  the  province  of 
Angola  is  officially  known,  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  in 
respect  of  soil,  climate,  and  scenery.  A  distant  view  from  the  deck  of 
an  ocean  steamer  as  we  enter  the  mouth  of  the  river  affords  a  most 
pleasing  effect  of  a  combination  of  graceful  palms  and  tropical  verdure, 
and  the  eye  catches  with  delight  a  glimpse  of  the  green  grass  which 
clothes  the  distant  hills;  but  as  we  steam  up  the  river  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  swampy  islands,  and  watch  the  muddy  water  oozing  out 
from  among  the  peculiarly  formed  roots  of  the  mangroves,  one's  enthusiasm 
for  the  beautiful  is  very  considerably  modified.  When  about  60  miles 
from  the  mouth,  we  reach  Boma — the  capital  of  the  Congo  State — on 
the  north  bank,  where  there  is  quite  a  settlement  of  Europeans  of  all 
nations,  but  principally  Belgian  officers  of  the  State.  The  mangrove 
swamps  are  now  left  behind,  and  the  river  becomes  narrower,  with 
rugged  barren  hills  on  both  sides.  We  have  lost  the  thick  tropical 
foliage,  but  it  is  decidedly  picturesque  (from  the  deck  of  a  steamer). 
When  Noki  or  Matadi  is  reached,  and  we  make  the  acquaintance  of 
real  African  life,  it  is  then  that  we  realize  what  the  Kongo  country 
and  the  climate  can  be.  Many  a  new-comer  has  watched  the  departure 
of  the  steamer  in  which  he  sailed  for  this  inhospitable  land,  with  a 
bitter  tear  and  an  aching  heart,  and  often  saw  it  for  the  last  time.  Noki 
and  Matadi,  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  are  perhaps  the  most 
deadly  places  on  the  Ck>ngo.  The  heat  is  great,  and  the  bare  rooky 
surface  of  the  soil  around  the  dwellings  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun  so 
that  sometimes  it  is  unbearable.  The  sanitation,  or  ratl«er  the  absence 
of  it,  is  a  disgrace  to  any  nation,  and  happy  is  the  man  whose  lot 
it  is  to  proceed  inland  and  dwell  on  the  highlands  of  the  interior. 
We  who  go  into  Portuguese  territory  climb  up  the  famous  Nuki  hill, 
the  ruggfdness  of  which  did  not  seem  half  so  formidable  from  the  steamer 
as  it  is  in  reality ;  but  once  on  the  top,  about  900  feet  above  the  sea,  we 
breathe  more  freely.  We  proceed  on  our  journey,  at  first  dodging  around 
boulders  of  rooks  and  passing  over  rough  road,  but  as  we  advance 
further  away  from  the  river  the  soil  becomes  richer  and  the  roads  better. 
For  the  first  three  days  we  meet  with  hardly  any  native  villages,  and 
there  is  very  little  cultivation  of  the  ground ;  but  after  the  third  day 
we  come  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Mpozo  and  Luzo ;  then  we  cross  the 
Lunda  and  lesser  streams,  all  running  into  the  Mpozo.  In  the  pro- 
ductive soil  of  these  valleys  the  grass  grows  very  high — about  15  feet 
in  some  places— and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  we  make  our  way  through 
it.  Nearing  San  Salvador,  which  is  reached  about  the  sixth  day,  the 
country  becomes  more  hilly,  and  about  three  and  a  half  hours  before 
we  reach  the  capital  we  pass  the  Mpungi,  or  Ivory  rocks,  so  called  by 
the  natives  on  account  of  their  peculiar  peaky  appearance.  There  are 
many  superstitions  about  these  rocks,  which  cannot  be  noticed  in  this 
paper. 
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At  San  Salvador  we  are  1840  feet  above  sea-level.  The  town  is 
very  much  like  any  other  African  village,  sitnated  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
with  the  river  Lnezi  winding  at  the  foot  from  the  east  to  the  sonth. 
Here  we  have  come  within  the  limits  of  the  accompanying  route-map, 
and  I  need  not  enter  into  mnch  detail  about  the  country.  Leaving  San 
Salvador  in  an  easterly  direction,  we  pass  over  an  undulating  country, 
and  after  travelling  about  50  miles  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  plateau. 
The  ascent  is  very  steep  and  ragged,  and  the  scenery  grand.  Close  by 
are  the  Mbrizi  falls,  well  known  to  geographers ;  but  there  are,  not  many 
miles  to  the  south,  two  other  falls,  to  all  appearance  equal  in  volume 
to  those  at  Kizulu,  and  the  waters  of  both  falling  into  the  Mbrizi  in  the 
valley.  Travelling  along  this  plateau,  we  pass  the  source  of  the  Mbrizi 
river,  and  not  far  away  is  the  highest  point  I  have  registered,  viz. 
3400  feet  above  the  sea.  Further  on  this  plateau  is  abruptly  broken 
by  the  Lufunde  valley,  on  both  sides  of  which  are  deep  chasms  and 
precipitous  rocks,  and  the  sparkling  waterfalk  are  a  delightful  change 
to  the  weary  traveller  after  the  monotony  of  the  journey.  The  valley 
is  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  there  are  many  swamps  and 
morasses,  which  are  here  utilized  for  an  extensive  eel  fishery.  They 
are  caught  by  means  of  small  bottle-shaped  basket  traps  made  of  split 
bamboo.  The  fish  are  arranged  on  a  spit  about  a  yard  long,  and  then 
smoked  over  a  fire,  and  thus  preserved  they  are  ready  for  the  markets. 
The  catfish  (ngola)^  which  abounds  in  the  rivers,  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

Having  crossed  the  Lufunde,  we  ascend  once  more  to  the  plateau 
where,  three  years  ago  (in  1899),  our  society  established  a  new  mission 
station  at  Eibokolo,  which  I  hope  to  call  my  home  for  some  years  to 
come,  and  make  it  a  centre  from  which  to  make  journeys  into  the  un- 
explored regions  to  south  and  east  Continuing  our  journey  eastwards 
on  the  plateau,  we  come  to  the  Nkissi  river,  which  is  known  here  as 
Nzadi  a  Malewa.  The  Malewa  valley  is  extremely  swampy,  and  the 
river  constantly  overflows  its  banks  during  the  rainy  season,  rendering 
it  dangerous  to  cross  in  the  roughly  hewn  native  canoes  which  ply  for 
hire  at  the  various  ferries.  The  river  is  infested  with  crocodiles,  but 
there  is  some  fishing  and  a  large  quantity  of  edible  shellfish,  in  appear- 
ance like  periwinkles,  but  much  larger.  This  is  the  furthest  point  east 
that  we  have  touched,  and  I  found  that  the  dialect  spoken  in  this  dis- 
trict di£fered  somewhat  from  the  Kongo  language,  although  we  could 
easily  understand  each  other. 

The  principal  point  of  interest  to  the  geographer  in  this  sketch-map 
of  the  Zombo  highlands  is  the  number  of  river  sources  it  shows.  Zombo, 
in  a  most  literal  sense,  is  a  land  of  water  and  streams,  clear  as  crystal ; 
sometimes  rippling  through  shady  glens  and  pebbly  watercourses,  then 
dashing  down  a  ravine  and  over  the  precipitous  rocks  into  the  valley 
beneath.    Within  this  small  area  we  hare  the  sources  of  the  well-known 
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rivers  of  Lava,  Kwilu,  Fulezi,  LuaDgo,  all  running  north  towards  the 
Ck>ngo ;  while  the  Mbrizi,  Pasasa,  and  Lnfnnde  flow  to  the  south,  joining, 
however,  before  they  empty  themselves  into  the  Atlantic.  Thus  the 
Zombo  country  forms  the  watershed  of  the  Congo-Mbrizi  basin. 

The  greatest  part  of  tbe  country  is  covered  by  the  common  African 
grass,  which,  however,  is  shorter  and  less  coarse  on  the  highlands,  and 
is  burnt  by  the  natives  in  the  dry  season  of  every  jeax.  The  wood- 
land is  practically  confined  to  river-banks  and  ravines,  with  patches 
around  the  towns  and  villages.  Good  timber  for  building  purposes  is 
limited.  There  are  one  or  two  excellent  trees,  notably  the  nkamba, 
or  African  mahogany,  and  nlongwa,  a  good  working  wood,  of  which 
there  is  a  fair  supply  in  most  districts.  The  baobab  is  met  with 
everywhere,  but  is  practically  useless. 

The  soil  is  good  and  produces  a  variety  of  things.  In  Kongo  the 
women  do  all  the  farm  work,  but  in  Zombo  the  men  are  more  indus- 
trious, and  do  a  fair  share  of  the  farm  labour.  The  tillage  is  of  the 
simplest  and  the  implements  primitive.  The  hoe  is  the  only  imple- 
ment used,  with  a  cutlass  to  clear  away  the  brushwood  if  necessary. 
They  work  a  piece  of  land  for  a  year  or  two,  and  get  out  of  it  an 
average  of  three  crops  a  year ;  then  they  allow  it  to  lie  fallow  until 
they  take  a  fancy  to  return  to  it.  There  are  no  land  laws,  and  conse- 
quently no  landlordism — a  model  place  for  a  certain  class  of  politicians 
— and  the  first  person  to  select  a  plot  of  ground  and  mark  it  with  his 
hoe,  occupies  it  as  long  as  he  uses  it.  No  rent  or  taxes  are  demanded. 
The  African  grows  his  food  cheaply  and  easily,  for  the  labour  of 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  hoe  is  very  light.  The  prin- 
cipal native  products  are  the  manioc  or  cassava,  yams,  sweet  potato, 
maize,  millet,  and  various  kinds  of  beans  and  pumpkins;  the  seeds  of 
the  latter  are  considered  a  delicacy,  and  take  the  place  of  meat  to  a 
great  degree.  These,  with  the  plantain  and  banana,  are  the  principal 
foodstuffs  of  the  Kongos  and  Zombos. 

The  natives  are  not  heavy  meat-eaters.  The  domestic  fowl — that 
marvellous  combination  of  skin,  bones,  and  feathers — the  old  friend  of 
all  African  travellers,  and  the  inevitable  bleating  goat,  are  common  to 
all  districts.  There  are  also  some  sheep  to  be  had.  But  the  darling 
pet  of  a  Kongo  man  is  his  pig.  You  can  treat  his  wife  and  children 
as  you  like,  but  if  you  touch  his  pig,  beware !  To  kill  a  man's  pig 
that  breaks  through  your  fence  and  digs  up  your  vegetable  garden  is 
to  commit  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  the  owner  never  forgives  you. 
Hog*s  flesh  is  equally  dear  to  him.  Game  in  some  parts  is  plentiful, 
but  more  especially  in  Zombo.  There  we  have  several  kinds  of  deer, 
antelopes,  and  wild  hares ;  the  only  difficulty  is  to  bag  them.  Guinea- 
fowls,  partridges,  and  pigeons  abound,  and  there  are  some  pheasants ; 
and  in  the  swampy  valleys  we  find  wild  ducks  and  many  other  birds. 
Eagles,   vultures,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  are  common,   and  very 
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annoying,  while  the  woods  are  resplendent  with  the  gorgeous  plumage 
of  the  birds.  Elephants,  buffaloes,  and  leopards  are  to  be  found,  but 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  more  sparsely  populated  districts. 

The  climate  of  Zombo,  compared  with  that  of  the  Congo  in  general, 
is  healthy.  At  Kibokolo,  although  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  we 
have  lived  in  a  rough  way  in  temporary  grass  houses,  the  health  has 
been  excellent.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  Portuguese  at 
Makela,  who  say  that  the  climate  is  equal  to  that  of  Portugal,  which 
is  doubtful.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  with  any  certainty  on  this 
subject,  and  time  alone  can  decide  it.  But  with  an  altitude  of  over 
3000  feet,  a  sandy  and  well-drained  soil,  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
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excellent  water,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  fairly  healthy 
climate.  Certainly  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  swampy  lowlands 
of  the  Congo  valley.  The  mean  maximum  temperature  is  84*6°  in  the 
shade,  and  the  mean  minimum  64*8°,  thus  giving  an  average  daily 
range  of  twenty  degrees.  The  rainfall  last  year  was  55*5  inches, 
which,  I  believe,  was  below  the  average.  The  rainy  season  is  from 
October  to  May.  Reports  recently  received  from  Kibokolo  announce 
very  heavy  rains  in  the  month  of  September  last. 

We  must  here  pass  by  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people — 
the  subject  is  too  tempting  a  one  to  venture  even  on  the  fringe  of  it — 
but  we  must  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  natural  capacity  and 
character  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  native  is  the  principal  factor  in  the  development  of  any  country, 
but  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  tropics,  where  every  thiog  depends 
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on  native  labour.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  him ;  and  no  knowledge 
of  the  country  is  complete  without  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
native  as  he  is  and  as  he  can  be.  The  mind  of  the  savage  is  not  a  blank ; 
and  when  one  becomes  familiar  with  his  beliefs  and  superstitions,  and 
the  complicated  nature  of  his  laws  and  customs,  preconceived  notioos 
of  his  simplicity  of  thought  go  to  the  winds.  I  have  yet  to  find  that 
most  apocryphal  of  beings  described  as  the  *'  unsophisticated  African.** 
We  laugh  at  and  ridicule  his  fetishes  and  superstitions,  but  we  fail  to 
follow  the  succession  of  ideas  and  effort  of  mind  which  have  created 
these  things.  After  most  careful  observations  extending  over  nineteen 
years,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
customs  and  fetishes  of  the  African  which  does  not  represent  a  definite 
course  of  reasoning.  On  my  first  journey  into  the  Zombo  country,  in 
1898,  we  came  across  at  almost  every  point  a  peculiar  arrangement  in 
the  form  of  a  trap,  which  was  set  up  at  the  entrance  into  villages  and 
huts,  and  on  inquiry  I  learnt  that  these  were  traps  with  which  they 
endeavoured  to  catch  the  devil.  Very  ludicrous,  certainly ;  but  then 
I  tried  to  imagine  the  gigantic  feat  of  mental  exercises  which  enabled 
them  to  think  out  a  plan  to  secure  so  desirable  an  end.  And  can  it 
be  possible  that  the  savage  mind  has  gone  a  long  way  ahead  of  his 
civilized  brother  in  making  some  attempt  to  capture  the  common 
enemy?  The  point  which  1  wish  to  press  is  that  the  native  is  capable 
of  thinking  and  reasoning,  and  therefore  can  be  trained  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  development  of  his  country. 

Hitherto,  both  the  country  and  its  people  have  been  sadly  neglected. 
And  I  venture,  at  this  critical  time  in  the  history  of  Africa,  to  put  in 
a  plea  for  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  native  element  in  dealing  with 
African  questions.  Tou  cannot  manage  Africa  apart  from  the  African, 
and  the  future  destiny  of  this  vast  continent  from  the  Cape  to  Oairo 
will  depend  in  a  large  measure  on  how  we  deal  with  the  natives.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  be  trained  and  equipped 
to  take  their  proper  position  in  the  triumphant  march  of  progress  and 
civilization.  I  view  with  the  deepest  concern  and  distrust  the  present 
fever-heat  rush  of  civilization  into  the  heart  of  Africa.  It  is  not  a 
natural  growth,  and  it  does  not  represent  any  real  development  of  the 
native  character.  It  is  the  quick  growing  fungus  that  rots  the  whole 
structure.  It  is  the  donning  of  a  suit  of  ready-made  clothes  to  cover 
the  Ethiopian  skin,  and  the  wearer  will  not  know  how  to  mend  or 
patch  it.  The  imported  aiticle  is  very  good  for  fiscal  purposes,  but, 
whether  it  be  in  commerce  or  in  religion,  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight 
of  the  truth  that  a  veneer  of  civilization  is  the  worst  possible  thing  for 
a  savage  people,  and  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  all  trouble,  political 
and  otherwise.  Freedom  without  principle  means  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion. For  this  reason  domestic  slavery  cannot  be  abolished  by  force. 
The  progress  of  the  country  and  the  advancement  of  free  institutions 
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depend  wboUy  on  the  development  of  the  character  of  its  people,  and 
this  can  only  be  effected  by  a  long  and  patient  course  of  training. 
And  in  this  noble  work  Christian  missions  occupy  a  leading  position. 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  not  altogether  a  disadvantage  that  this 
conntry  is  in  the  hands  of  the  least  ambitious  and  self-assertive  of 
European  governments.  The  very  weakness  and  poverty  of  the 
Portuguese  has  its  advantages,  for  the  small  military  force  at  their 
command  makes  them  wary  of  entering  upon  mischievous  punitive 
expeditions  and  thus  devastating  large  tracts  of  country.  About 
twenty  native  soldiers  are  sufficient  for  San  Salvador,  and  at  the 
military  post  of  Makela  the  officer  there  has  managed  to  keep  the  peace 
with  three.  I  have  great  admiration  for  the  tact  and  wisdom  of  any 
government  which  guards  itself  against  the  mistake  of  placing  too 
many  soldiers  at  the  command  of  an  inferior  and  inexperienced  officer. 
Nevertheless,  one  would  fain  see  a  little  more  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  in  opening  up  the  country,  and  it  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  during  the  past  few  years  Bome  advance  has  been 
made.  In  the  year  1887  an  official  resident  settled  at  San  Salvador, 
but  commercially  this  old  capital  is  of  little  importance,  and  the  trade 
is  very  small.  The  trade  routes  and  rubber  markets  are  Eome  distance 
away.  While  the  Portuguese  were  vegetating  on  the  coast  and  at 
San  Salvador,  the  trade  was  being  diverted  across  the  borders  into  the 
Free  State  at  Chiloango,  Tumba  Mani,  and  other  points  where  the 
Belgians  had  prosperous  trading  stations.  This  constant  deflection 
of  trade  from  the  Portuguese  district  had  the  effect  of  waking  up  the 
authorities  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  in  1896  a  fiscal  station  was 
established  at  Makela,  near  the  borders.  Seven  or  eight  trading  firms 
have  their  agents  there  at  present.  The  competition  between  them 
is  very  keen,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  existence  of  so  many 
conflicting  interests  are  a  blessing  to  the  country  in  any  sense.  Three 
years  later  a  third  military  post  was  established  to  guard  the  interest 
of  the  province  at  the  extreme  north-east  comer  on  the  Kwangu  river, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  effective  in  protecting  trade. 

A  more  important  move,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  protect  the 
principal  caravan  routes  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  stations.  Often 
these  routes  are  closed  against  all  on  account  of  native  disputes  and 
fightings.  On  such  occaHions  unwary  caravans  are  attacked  and 
plundered  of  all  their  goods  and  produce.  Even  in  time  of  peace,  it 
is  appalling  the  amount  of  blackmailing  that  goes  on.  The  owner  of  a 
native  caravan  with  rubber,  going  from  Zombo  to  the  coast,  considers 
himself  fortunate  if  he  reaches  the  trading  stations  with  half  his  rubber 
in  his  possession,  and  more  fortunate  still  if  he  carries  home  with  him 
the  greater  part  of  the  goods  he  received  for  it.  This  blackmailing 
system  is  of  such  enormous  dimensions  that  whole  towns  and  districts 
practically  live  on  their  plunder  of  native  caravans,  and,  as  far  as  I 
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know,  the  Goyemment  has  never  attempted  to  oope  with  this  most 
serious  obstacle  to  trade  and  the  development  of  the  oonntry.  I  am  far 
from  suggesting  the  misguided  policy  of  despatching  a  force  of  native 
soldiers  to  burn  towns  and  villages  and  clear  the  routes  of  all  natives. 
This  is  no  government,  and  whenever  the  policy  has  been  followed  it 
has  been  most  disastrous.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  native 
carriers  should  be  able  to  obtain  food  on  the  way  as  they  go  with  their 
heavy  burdens  to  the  coast,  for  they  cannot  carry  with  them  sufficient 
provision  for  their  return  journey.  This  fact  partly  accounts  for  the 
great  difficulty  experienced  by  traders  and  others  in  obtaining  carriers 
for  the  transport  of  their  merchandise.  This  transport  problem  is  a 
very  serious  one,  and  the  final  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  not  be 
arrived  at  until  railways  have  been  constructed  from  the  coast  to  the 
chief  markets  in  the  interior.  Under  the  present  system  the  Govern- 
ment official  at  Makela  is  practically  a  recruiting  agent,  running  all 
over  the  country  and  demanding  under  threats  and  penalties  so  many 
carriers  from  native  chiefs  for  the  various  trading  houses. 

But  the  most  serious  outlook  for  the  future,  however,  is  that  the 
whole  district,  rich  in  fertile  valleys  and  productive  highlands,  is  lying 
idle,  without  any  attempt  to  make  use  of  it.  The  last  report  of 
H.M.  Consul  at  Loanda  is  absolutely  correct,  when  it  says  that 
"  thousands  of  square  miles  of  rich  land  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
margins  of  the  different  rivers  and  in  the  higher  lands  in  the  interior 
awaiting  the  plough  and  harrow,"  but  the  Government  gives  no 
facilities  or  encouragement  to  bring  these  vast  regions  under  cultiva- 
tion. A  school  of  agriculture  and  the  establishment  of  a  botanical 
garden  would  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  averting  the  total  ruin  which 
threatens  the  province.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  commodity  of  com- 
mercial value  which  is  produced  in  the  Kongo  and  Zombo  countries 
except  what  the  natives  consume  themselves.  A  little  coffee  is  grown 
in  one  or  two  places.  The  cultivation  of  rubber  has  almost,  if  not 
wholly,  disappeared.  What  is  brought  to  the  markets  to-day  comes 
from  a  long  distance  away.  The  soil  will  grow  almost  everything. 
Coffee  grows  well ;  the  tobacco-plant  is  a  sight  worth  seeing  in  Zombo, 
and  flourishes  everywhere;  sugar-cane  thrives  luxuriantly  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  hills.  In  fact,  with  a  little  enterprise,  I  see  no 
reason  why  other  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants  should  not  be  intro- 
duced, with  lasting  advantage  to  the  country. 

Here  we  are  confronted  with  the  difficult  problem  of  native  labour, 
which  is  essential  to  success  in  an  agricultural  undertaking.  But  I 
venture  to  think  that  this  is  not  so  serious  an  obstacle  as  we  are  some- 
times led  to  believe.  The  African  native  can  work  and  itjill  work  when 
he  is  taught  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  as  can  be  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  large  church  completed  three  years  ago  by  our  mission  at  San 
Salvador  was  built  entirely  by  the  young  men  trained  by  myself,  and 
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paid  for  by  the  natives  themselves.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a 
savage  is  that  his  needs  are  so  few  that  there  are  really  no  induoements 
for  him  to  work;  and  as  long  as  he  is  satisfied  with  bare  animal 
existence,  simply  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  wear  no  clothing,  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  he  should  do  any  work.  The  obvious  remedy  to  all 
this  is  to  create  new  needs  by  educating  him  to  take  a  wider  view  of 
life  and  holding  before  him  higher  ideals.  It  is  an  immense  advantage 
even  to  trade  to  tell  a  man  that  he  ought  to  support  his  wife  and 
children  in  a  respectable  manner,  to  build  a  decent  house  to  shelter 
them,  and  to  clothe  them  modestly  as  human  beings,  instead  of  depend* 
ing  on  his  wives  for  the  food  which  he  eats.  He  will  then  have  to  rouse 
himself  from  his  sloth  and  inactivity,  and  apply  himself  diligently  to 
some  remunerative  occupation,  which  will  be  the  making  of  himself  and 
the  salvation  of  his  country. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  that  the  future  of  this  ancient  kingdom  of 
Kongo  does  not  depend  on  the  discovery  of  gold  or  copper  mines  within 
its  borders,  but  on  the  more  important  discovery  of  the  native  himself— 
the  discovery  of  all  that  is  best  in  him  and  all  that  is  noble.  For 
generations  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  "  a  slave,"  "  a  piece,"  and 
**  a  hand,"  but  not  until  the  man  in  him  is  found  and  recognized  can 
there  be  any  real  progress  made  in  the  development  of  Africa. 

APPENDIX. 

Mbtkobology. — The  followlDg  is  an  abstract  of  thirteen  months'  meteorological 
observatioDS  made  by  the  He  v.  Thomas  Lewis  at  Comber  station,  Eibokolo,  in  the 
Zombo  country  (6°  16'  S.,  15°  17'  E.,  3100  feet).  The  instruments  in  use  were  a 
self-registering  rain-gauge  by  Crosley,  and  a  combined  maximum  and  minimum 
thermometer  by  Hughes  &  Sons. 
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The  6r8t  raia  ia  1900  fell  on  Sjptember  15.  Jane  to  August  were  rainless. 
There  are  two  rainy  seasons,  as  at  San  Salrador,  with  maxima  in  April  and  in 
October  or  November.  Heavy  hail  fell  in  the  afternoon  of  December  29.  Many 
of  the  hailstones  were  over  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  ground  was  white. 


Mb.  Lewises  Map. — Tbe  map  acoompanyiog  this  paper  is  base!  upon  the 
Hev.  Thomas  Lewis's  itinerary  surveys,  checked  by  latitude  observations  at  eleven 
stations.  Tbe  longitudes  are  dependent  upon  the  Rev.  Geo.  Grenfeirs  careful  deter- 
mination of  the  position  of  San  Salvador,  viz.  6*^  15'  45"  S.,  W  17'  30"  B.  These 
results  differ  very  considerably  from  the  results  claimed  to  have  been  obtained 
by  Dr.  Chavanne,  viz.  San  Salvador,  6°  20*  28"  S.,  W  47'  3"  B.;  and  Kizulu 
village,  6°  17'  19"  S.,  15°  18'  54"  E.  ('  Reiaen  und  Forschungen  im  alten  nnd 
neuen  Kongostaate,*  Jena,  1887,  p.  455).  Information  fornbhed  by  former 
explorers  of  the  country  has  been  inserted  in  skeleton  letters. — E.Q.R. 


Before  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  Chairham  (Mr.  Q.  S.  Mackenzie,  Vice- 
President)  said :  I  regret  to  say  that  through  indisposition  your  President  is  unaUe 
t  J  be  present  to-night  to  fill  the  chair,  and  I  am  called  upon  to  do  so  in  his  absence. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  who  has 
spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  on  tbe  Wedt  Coast  of  Africa,  and  will  to-night  read 
to  you  a  paper  on  '*  The  Ancient  Kingdom  of  Kongo :  its  Present  Position  and 
rojsibilities."  We  are  indebted  to  the  African  missionary,  not  only  far  his  work 
in  educating  and  civilizing  the  native,  but  also  for  the  many  important  geographical 
eiplorations  made  by  him.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  I  have  only  to  mention 
the  names  of  Livingstone,  Moffat,  Uannington,  Mackay,  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  enumerate,  to  ensure  our  giving  Mr.  Lswis,  as  a  member  of  the  mission- 
ary body,  a  most  hearty  welcome  here  to-night.  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Lewis  to  read 
his  piper. 

After  the  read  log  of  the  paper,  the  following  diecussion  took  place  : — 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  a  letter  of  regret  from  Sir  Henry  Stanley,  saying 
that  be  is  unable  to  be  here  to-night.  He  made  an  effort  to  get  off  a  previous 
engagement,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  wrote  also  to  say  he  had 
an  engagement,  but,  if  possible,  would  look  in. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Ravenstein  :  I  am  a  very  poor  substitute  for  either  Sir  Henry  Stanley 
or  ^ir  Harry  Johubton,  bat  I  will,  nevertheless,  offer  a  few  remarks.  I  think  you 
viiU  all  agree  wiih  me  that  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  the  Hev.  Mr.  Lewis.  It  is 
not  tbe  first  time  thit  the  Society  has  been  indebte  1  to  a  missionary  of  tbe  Baptist 
Missionary  S  niety.  Mr.  Grenfeil  before  thitt  has  achieved  distinction  an  an  African 
explorer,  and,  thou^th  a  miBhianary,  has  done  geographical  work  which,  I  believe, 
excetds  in  value  t  e  work  done  by  many  ujen  who  claim  to  have  gone  into  Africa 
as  African  explorerp.  Mr.  Lewis  has  spoken  wisely  aud  discret^tly  of  the  needs  of 
Africa.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  that  tbe  ancient  kingdom  of  Kougo,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  glorious  kingdom  in  tbe  da}  s  when  the  Portuguese  first  became 
acquainted  with  it,  should  have  sunk  so  low,  notwithstanding  tbe  influence  of 
civilization.  But  this  is  not  what  I  should  like  to  speak  about  to-night;  1 
rather  wibh  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  value  ot  tbe  geographical  work  done  by 
Mr.  LoaI?.  He  is  quite  right  in  deploring  that  thitt  kingdom  of  Kongo,  witn  its 
history  i  f  400  yeifb — a  very  long  history  for  an  Airican  kingdom — should  not  be 
belter  known  in  ibtse  days.  The  P  «rtuguese  knew  it  in  their  early  days,  and  bo 
did  the  missionaries,  but  their  accounts  were  sj  vagus  that  we  utterly  failed  to 
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reduoe  their  viewB  to  aDytbing  like  a  correct  map.  And  as  to  other  facts,  I  am 
afraid  ^e  shall  hare  to  take,  and  we  have  taken,  all  they  have  said  about  the 
history  of  this  State,  and  of  their  own  achievements  as  missionaries,  with  a  grain 
of  salt.  Anyhow,  I  do  hope  a  better  time  may  come ;  and  certainly  so  far  as 
geographical  exploration  and  a  careful  mapping  of  the  country  are  concerned,  that 
time  has  come  with  the  advance  of  our  missionaries  and  explorers.  The  country 
to  the  east  of  San  Salvador  in  ancient  days  was  frequented  by  Portuguese  slave- 
traders  and  missionaries,  who  were  also  slave-traders,  but  even  at  the  present  time 
we  know  very  little  about  it  It  has  been  crossed  recently  by  two  or  three  German 
explorers,  but  their  work  is  of  very  inferior  value.  I  believe  now  for  the  first  time 
we  get  some  accurate  geographical  information  through  Mr.  Lewb's  work.  He 
determined  latitudes  and  made  careful  route  surveys,  but  probably  not  as  careful 
as  he  will  do  next  time,  after  he  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  our  very  com* 
potent  instructor,  Mr.  McCarthy.  We  are  thankful  for  favours  pist,  but  we  look 
forward  to  favours  to  come.  Very  important  is  the  careful  determination  of  the 
position  of  San  Salvador.  It  is  really  remarkable  that  a  town  of  historical  interest 
for  400  years  past  should  have  been  placed  hitherto  30  or  40  miles  out  of  its  true 
position.  Mr.  Grenfell,  by  careful  observations,  aided  by  Mr.  Lewis,  has  now 
{daced  it  in  its  proper  position,  and  it  is  now  a  point  from  which  we  can  start 
survey  work.  I  hope  these  Baptist  missionaries  Kill  not  neglect  geographical  work. 
I  really  do  believe  that  geographical  and  meteorological  work  would  considerably 
aid  them  in  their  more  professional  duties  as  missionaries,  and  I  do  hope  that 
some  of  the  £500,000  which  Mr.  Arthiogton  has  left  to  the  Missionary  Society  will 
bo  employed  in  forwarding  geographical  work. 

Dr.  Abthub  Haydon  :  Mr.  Lewis  just  now  drew  our  attention  to  an  albino, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  came  across 
what  you  might  call  **  white  natives."  I  have  seen  in  South  Africa  what  are 
known  as  **  White  Kaffirs,"  who  are  not  albinos.  They  have  normal  eyes  and 
black  woolly  hair,  and  are  in  most  points  exactly  like  the  ordinary  black  Kaffirs ; 
but  they  dltfer  in  having  a  skin  as  white  as  an  Anglo-Saxon.  There  appears 
to  be  no  mixture  with  European  blood  to  account  for  this.  If  Mr.  Lewis  could 
give  us  any  information  on  that  subject,  I  think  it  would  be  particularly  interest- 
ing. Also  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  alteration  in  the  physiognomy, 
whether  the  white  native  or  the  white  Kaffir  still  retains  the  native  physiognomy, 
or  if  it  is  in  any  way  altered  ? 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Lewis  :  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  albino,  in  travelling 
all  through  the  Zombo  and  the  Googo  country  I  have  never  come  across  any  white 
natives ;  we  have  many  brown  and  dififerent  colours,  some  more  black  than  others, 
bat  nothing  approaching  white  natives  such  as  we  hear  of  in  South  Africa.  I  have 
simply  seen  the  albinos  only. 

The  GuAiBMAN :  I  feel  sure  you  will  join  with  me  in  thanking  Mr.  Lewis  for  his 
intereiting  paper.  My  personal  experience  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  opening 
up  and  civilizing  of  Africa  enables  me  to  appreciate  Mr.  Lewb^s  very  pertinent 
remarks  regarding  slavery,  a  difficulty  that  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  missionary  or 
the  explorer.  Mr.  Lewis  very  truly  tays,  *•  Freedom  without  principle  means 
anarchy  and  confusion ;  for  this  reason  domefetic  slavery  cannot  be  abolished  by 
force.'*  We  all  desire  to  see  the  slave  trade  promptly  and  vigorously  stamped  out, 
And  if  more  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Lewises  calling  were  to  discriminate,  as  he  evidently 
does,  between  "  domestic  "  slavery  and  the  "  slave  trade,"  it  would  not  only  lighten 
the  burden  of  the  administration  under  which  the  missionaries  live,  but  it  would 
tend  to  promote  the  noble  work  which  they  themselveo  have  so  much  at  heart. 
Unrortunately,  many  well-meaning  and  earnest  men  frustrate  their  own  efforts  by 
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provoking  through  miaplaced  zeal  the  natives  to  present  a  hoetUe  aUitade,  which 
might  be  prevented  by  the  tact  and  wisdom  so  evidently  displayed  by  Mr.  Lewis. 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  join  in  thanking  Mr.  Lewis  for  his  very  interesting  paper, 
and  I  am  sure  I  have  your  approval  in  doing  so. 


THE   ARTESIAN   WATER-SUPPLY    OF    AUSTRALIA    FROM   A 
GEOGRAPHICAL  STANDPOINT.* 

By  W.  GIBBONS  COX,  C.E. 
Ix  treating  upon  the  artesian  veater  existing  in  the  crust  of  the 
Earth  in  Australia,  and  the  changes,  present  and  future,  incidental  to 
its  utilization  upon  the  surface,  more  particularly  in  neutralizing  the 
eflfeots  of  the  droughts  to  which  the  country  is  subject,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider,  if  only  briefly,  the  evolution  of  the  continent 
during  the  geological  phases  through  which,  according  to  the  most 
recent  scientific  research  (cdpecially  that  of  the  late  Queensland  (lovem- 
ment  Geologist,  Dr.  J.  L.  Jack),  it  has  passed. 

A  central  sea  still  existed  in  Mesozoic  times,  and  was  then  fiUed 
up  to  a  large  extent  by  sediments  (in  Cretaceous  times).  These  were 
subsequently  (in  Tertiary  times)  uplifted,  and  formed  with  the 
Palroozoic  rocks  a  united  continent.  Further  depression  again  sub- 
merged part  of  the  coastal  and  central  land,  and  these  depressions  were 
followed  by  a  re-elevation.  The  climate  during  these  periods  of  depres- 
sion was  doubtless  much  more  moist  and  equable  than  at  present. 
Before  the  deposition  of  the  Cretaceous  sediments  there  were  mountain 
chains  on  the  eastern  side  of  Australia,  almost  alpine  in  character,  with 
which  the  ranges  of  the  present  time  are  insignificant  in  comparison. 
Those  mountain  chains  induced  great  precipitation  of  the  water  held 
in  suspension  in  the  clouds  by  which  they  were,  in  all  probability, 
constantly  surrounded.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous  period 
of  the  deposit  of  the  Cretaceous  formation  of  thousands  of  feet  in  thick- 
ness, consisting  of  alluvial  strata,  including  the  artesian  water-bearing 
rocks — the  whole  continent  had  subsided,  but  the  strata  lying  above  the 
Cretaceous,  which  has  been  proved  in  Queensland  to  be  over  5000  feet  in 
thickness,  shows  the  great  length  of  time  which  must  have  elapsed  in  the 
formation  of  the  present  surface,  the  great  tablelands,  or  rolling  downs, 
of  the  interior.  Taking  into  consideration  that  during  the  Tertiary 
age  there  was  a  great  deposit  of  rich  alluvial  soil  from  the  decomposed 
material  of  the  ranges,  and  also  considering  the  climatic  conditions 
prevailing,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  vegetation  was  of  a  most 
abundant  and  luxurious  character,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lakes,  swamps,  and  inland  rivers.  Those  conditions  resulted  in  the 
development  of  a  great  variety  of  animal  life,  notably  of  an  herbivorous 

*  Bead  at  the  Boyul  Qeographical  Society,  January  2^,  1902.    Map,  p.  668. 
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fauna  of  gigantic  proportions,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  have  been 
found  in  the  Post-Pliocene  strata  in  the  Darling  Downs  of  Queensland 
and  in  the  interior  of  South  Australia.  Those  remains  marked,  no 
doubt,  the  course  of  ancient  rivers,  or  the  position  of  ancient  lakes. 
The  changes  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country  which  brought 
about  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  huge  fauna  can,  I  believe,  be 
accounted  for  by  natural  forces.  As  the  high  mountain  ranges  became 
lowered,  and  the  precipitation  of  torrential  rain  became  thus  reduced, 
when  the  river  and  lake  sources  of  moisture  had  become  destroyed,  the 
climate  underwent  a  gradual  change.  A  condition  of  excessive  moisture 
was  followed  by  one  of  partial  aridity ;  the  long  succulent,  luxurious 


'*  TRAVBLLINO "  8HBEP  TO  WATER  DUBINO  A   DHOUGHT,   QUEENSLAND. 
(^I^m  a  photograph  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Colonial  InftUute.^ 

vegetation  gave  way  to  a  shorter  and  less  prolific  growth,  till  finally 
aridity  ruled  to  the  extent  it  does  in  inducing  the  disastrous  droughts 
of  the  present  day.  Those  droughts  are  abnormal  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  country.  During  good  seasons  of  fair  rainfall, 
averaging  on  the  great  plains  of  the  interior  about  20  inches  per 
annum,  the  indigenous  grasses  of  the  present  day  are  of  so  highly 
nutritious  a  quality  that  animal  stock  of  all  kinds  thrives  in  the  most 
perfect  manner — so  much  so  that  a  pastoral,  wool-growing,  and  cattle 
industry  has  been  established  which  rivals  in  extent  and  importance 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  During  the  prolonged  droughts 
which,  however,  occasionally  set  in,  the  condition  of  the  interior  under- 
goes a  great  and  disastrous  change.     The  water  in  the  creeks  and 
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lagoons  has  become  exhausted  by  soakage — a  great  factor  in  results — 
and  evaporation ;  the  herbage  has  shrunk  and  lost  its  nutriment ;  the 
live  stock  is  reduced  to  a  precarious  living  by  feeding  on  tree- growth, 
or  to  being  "  travelled  "  to,  in  many  cases,  far-distant  localities,  if  such 
indeed  be  found  free  from  the  general  aridity  prevailing.  The  influence 
of  these  droughts  upon  man  is  physically  and  morally  bad,  especially  in 
contemplating  the  present  condition  of  the  country  to  that  ruling  in  the 
normally  favourable  seasons,  and  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  indomitable 
will,  self-denial,  energy,  and  resource  that  the  difficulties  incidental  to  a 
prolonged  drought  are  combated,  and  in  a  manner  tided  over. 

It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  combat  these  droughts,  which  are  the 
result  of  a  cessation  of  the  normal  rainfall,  artificial  irrigation  must 
be  resorted  to.  There  are  two  sources  of  supply  which  may  be  drawn 
upon,  i.e.  that  of  rivers,  and  that  from  underground,  principally  in  the 
form  of  artesian  water.  Irrigation  from  rivers  has  been  largely  availed 
of  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  great  irrigation  canals  and  systems 
of  India  are  the  most  noted  under  British  rule,  and  were  made  at  an 
enormous  cost  by  the  Government  of  India.  In  Egypt  extensive  works 
have  been  and  are  being  carried  out  by  the  Egyptian  Government.  In 
America — ^in  California  and  Utah  especially — irrigation  has  been 
adopted  on  a  very  large  scale  in  connection  with  river-supplies,  and 
it  is,  I  think,  very  probable  that  equally  intense  culture  exists  in 
those  states  as  in  China,  and  certainly  the  art  of  irrigation  has  attained 
in  the  former  a  much  higher  standard.  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  irrigation  has  been  largely  availed  of,  and  also,  to  a 
limited  extent,  in  South  Africa  and  Australia,  such  as  the  Douglas 
irrigation,  Yaal  river,  and  others  in  the  former,  and  Mildura  and 
Eenmark  in  the  latter  country.  In  all  these  works  the  source  of 
supply  has  been  flowing  rivers,  whereby  a  constant  and  ample  flow 
is  maintained  through  properly  constructed  channels  and  minor  irriga- 
tion ditches. 

For  the  purposes  of  irrigation — and  this  I  wish  to  particularly 
emphasize — the  rivers  of  Australia  are,  unfortunately,  few  in  number. 
The  one  great  river  system,  the  Darling-Murray,  which  never  runs 
dry,  is  limited  to  one  section  of  country  only;  other  flowing  rivers 
consist  of  comparatively  short  courses  emptying  into  the  ocean  at 
various  parts  of  the  coast,  but  the  interior  rivers  and  creeks — those  of 
the  great  pastoral  plains,  although  they  carry  great  quantities  of  water 
in  the  "  wet  season  "  or  during  flood  times,  soon  run  dry  during  droughts, 
through  quick  soakage  and  evaporation.  An  efiective  conservation  of 
the  water  held  in  these  interior  rivers  and  creeks  during  flood  times  by 
costly  reservoirs  and  canals  will  be,  I  am  afraid,  beyond  economic 
financial  possibilities  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

As  I  have  intimated,  there  is,  I  believe,  a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things — that  is,  in  a  fuller  utilization  of  the  artesian  water  which  lies 
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conserved  in  the  omst  of  the  Earth,  and  which  may  he  readily  procured 
at  a  comparatiyely  low  cost. 

Irrigation  from  nnderground  supplies  has  long  been  practised, 
especially  in  India,  Algeria,  and  America.  In  the  Madras  Presidency 
alone,  according  to  official  reports,  the  land  irrigated  from  wells  amounts 
to  millions  of  acres,  yielding  a  large  revenue.  It  is  a  fair  estimate  that 
there  are  in  Central  Asia  and  Persia  at  least  200,000,000  persons 
depending  solely  for  their  food  upon  areas  irrigated  by  water  drawn  in 
the  most  primitive  manner  from  underground  sources  in  the  form  of 
wells,  springs,  or  drainage  conduits.     An  examination  of  the  records, 


FLOODED  OOUKTRT,  FROM   AN  ABTBSIAN  BOBE. 
{From  a  photograph  in  the  coUeetion  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Jtuiitute.) 

habits,  and   customs  of  the  communities  so  supplied  will   show   an 
exceptionally  elaborate  system  of  care  and  maintenance  of  the  wells. 

In  Algeria,  especially  in  the  great  Desert  of  Sahara,  artesian  water 
has  achieved  wonderful  results.  The  transformation  produced  by  artesian 
water  upon  the  sandy  wastes  of  Algeria  as  described  by  the  distinguished 
French  engineer,  M.  Toumel,  is  amazing.  The  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  reclamation  by  means  of  artesian  water  is  found  in  the  desert 
provinces.  The  area  officially  given  is  329,415  square  miles,  one-half 
of  which  belongs  to  Ihe  Sahara,  or  desert.  The  population,  including 
200,000  Europeans,  is  about  3,688,000.  Cultivation  by  the  means  of 
flowing  well-water  has  been  sedulously  fostered  by  the  French  Colonial 
Government  for  both  political  and  economic  reasons.     Wells  as  a  means 
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of  reclamation  were  systematically  commenced  in  1857,  the  French 
engineer  M.  Jus  having  demonstrated  in  1856  that  the  desert  was 
endowed  with  large  supplies  of  nndergronnd  water.  The  total  nnmher 
bored  since  that  date  is  nearly  1 5,000,  and  they  are  of  moderate  depth. 
The  waters  are  collected  in  small  ditches,  which  convey  them  to  the 
vineyards,  date  trees,  and  fields  of  dnrra,  millet,  wheat,  etc.,  which 
comprise  the  chief  products.  In  all  about  14,000,000  acres  have  been 
reclaimed  in  this  way. 

Irrigation  by  means  of  bored  wells  has  nowhere  attained  greater 
practical  or  more  favourable  economic  resnlts  than  in  America,  of  which 
country  I  can  speak  personally  from  an  experience  extending  over  some 
years.  Artesian  wells  in  the  United  States  are  reckoned  by  thousands, 
extending  from  Montana  and  North  Dakota  to  the  northern  portions  of 
Texas.  Besides  in  the  states  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Idaho,  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas, 
in  which  their  numbers  are  almost  incredible,  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  states  likewise  an  immense  number  of  wells  have  been  bored. 
Surely  such  a  result  as  that,  achieved  by  individual  efforts  in  the 
utilization  of  underground  water  in  so  highly  practical  a  community 
as  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  speaks  volumes  as  to  the 
value  of  artesian  water,  and  indicates  the  possibilities  in  that  direction 
both  in  Australia  and  'Jn  those  parts  of  the  British  Empire  which 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  borer's  drill. 

The  artesian  rocks  which  contain  that  water  form  a  part,  as 
before  stated,  of  the  Cretaceous  formation,  and  are  composed  gene- 
rally of  an  open  porous  sandstone  highly  favourable  to  the  absorp- 
tion and  passage  of  water.  In  Queensland  (which  State,  on  account 
of  the  greater  extent  of  the  utilization  of  its  artesian  supplies,  may 
be  fairly  taken  as  a  representative  Australian  one)  they  have  been 
proved  vertically  to  700  feet,  but  are,  in  all  probability,  of  a  much 
greater  thickness.  They  lie  at  depths  below  the  surface  varying 
from  the  outcrop  level  to  over  5000  feet.  They  are  freely  developed 
in  Western  Australia,  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queens- 
land, and  in  the  latter  state  lie  under  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
area  of  the  state,  or  445,332  square  miles.  The  rock  outcrop,  or  water- 
intake,  areas,  have,  according  to  special  surveys  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  J.  L.  Jack,  the  late  Oovernment  Qeologist,  a  combined 
length  of  over  1000  miles,  with  a  minimum  width  of  5  miles,  and  one 
continuous  outcrop  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  has  a  length  of 
280  miles,  with  a  minimum  width  of  90  miles.  These  outcrops  are 
situated  on  the  declivities  of  the  ranges  in  country  more  or  less  above 
the  plains  of  the  interior,  thus  fulfilling  the  conditions  necessary  for  an 
artesian  well,  which  is  a  shaft  bored  through  impermeable  strata  until  a 
water-bearing  stratum  is  reached,  when  the  water  is  forced  upwards  by 
means  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  due  to  the  higher  level  at  which  the 
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main,  or  supply,  water  was  received.     Over  the  intake  areas  there  is  a 
mean  annual  rainfall  of  about  26  inches. 

The  artesian  rooks,  with  the  whole  Cretaceous  formation,  have 
assumed,  after  great  geological  changes — after  upheavals  and  depressions 
of  the  Earth's  surface — an  undulating  curvilinear  form  from  their  outcrop 
1o  their  termination  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  This  is  proved  by  borings 
to  artesian  water,  along  a  line  of  country  of  over  1000  miles  in  length. 


TOWN  BORE   AT  CHARLEVILI.E,   ONE  OP   THE   INLAND   QUEENSLAND  TOWNS   RETICULATED 

BY   THE  BORE-WATER. 
{From  a  photograph  in  the  collection  of  ihf  Royal  Colonial  Institute.) 

in  which,  with  a  comparatively  level  surface,  the  depth  varies  from 
200  to  over  5000  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  Cretaceous  formation,  there  is,  according  to  Mr. 
E.  F.  Pittman,  the  Government  Geologist  of  New  South  Wales,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Triassic  or  Jurassic  coal-measures  may  lie 
under  the  Cretaceous  formation,  and  writes  that  he  would  **  even  go  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  the  porous  strata  of  the  Frias-Jura  formation  may 
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constilnle  the  chief  storage  heds  of  the  artesian  water  supply  of  Aus- 
tralia." Such  formations  yield  large  flows  of  artesian  water  in  the 
states  of  Nehraska,  Texas,  and  Kansas  in  America,  and  a  similar  flow 
takes  place  in  the  Moree  and  Goonamhle  hpres  in  New  South  Wales, 
which  are  in  the  Ipswich  (Queensland)  coal-measures,  or  Jurassic 
formation.  This  prediction  of  Mr.  Pittman  promises  an  immeasurable 
addition  of  artesian  water  to  that  already  proved  to  exist  in  the 
Cretaceous  formation,  and  affords  further  evidence  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  a  full  and  systematic  development  of  the  supplies. 

According  to  the  last  Government  Beport,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Henderson, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Water  Supply  Department,  the  total  number  of 
bores  in  Queensland,  including  sub-artesian  or  non-flowing  wells,  is  891. 
Of  these  6  per  cent,  only  were  made  by  the  Government.  The  total 
aggregate  number  of  feet  bored  was  1,066,605  feet,  equal  to  202*01 
miles.  The  average  depth  per  bore  is  1197  feet  The  total  continuous 
yield  from  532  bores  at  which  the  flow  is  known  or  estimated  is, 
officially,  totalled  at  351,295,254  gallons  per  diem;  129  sub-artesian 
wells  are  estimated  to  yield  by  pumping  6,300,000  gallons  per  diem. 
There  were  sixty  flows  of  over  1,500,000  gallons  per  diem,  ranging  as 
high  as  at  CnnnamuUa  4,500,000  gallons,  and  at  Coongoola  to  6,000,000 
gallons  per  diem.  The  estimated  daily  requirements  of  Brisbane  the 
capital  city,  with  a  population  supplied  with  water,  is  4,393,000  gallons, 
so  that  some  of  the  single  bores  in  the  interior,  discharging  through  a 
six-inch  pipe,  would  meet  the  demand,  and  two-thirds  of  the  total  out- 
flow would  supply  the  daily  needs  of  London  itself. 

I  think  the  above  figures  show  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
artesian  resources  of  Australia,  and  that  they  compare  very  favourably 
with  those  of  other  countries ;  but  of  th^  full  systematic  utilization  of 
even  the  present  outflow,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  speaking  favourably, 
nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  indication  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ments, or  of  private  individuals,  to  remedy  the  existing  defects  in  the 
administration  of  this  valuable  national  asset.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  Federal  Government  will  move  in  this  matter. 

The  following  will  show  the  position  of  artesian  supplies,  and  their 
general  treatment  in  Australia  at  the  present  time.  Before  artesian 
water  was  tapped,  the  country,  during  droughts,  was  the  despair  of 
pastoralists,  as,  from  lack  of  rain,  feed  for  stock  had  become  ex- 
hausted; the  creeks  had  dried  up  and  the  country  had  become 
waterless.  By  means  of  artesian  flows  over  an  area  of  about  120,000 
square  miles,  as  shown  on  the  hand-map,  and,  as  stated,  of  over 
1000  miles  in  length,  this  condition  has  been  somewhat  remedied, 
although  the  number  of  bores  made  gives  only  1  to  every  148,440 
acres  of  the  proved  artesian  areas.  Channelling  has  been  made  over 
the  properties,  so  that  the  stock  are  provided  at  least  with  abun- 
dance of  water — in   fact,   in   some  cases,  too   much   of  it— the  low- 
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lying  lands  being  oonveried  into  a  mere  swamp,  but  irrigation  from 
the  bore-water,  even  on  a  limited  scale  for  growing  feed  for  stock, 
has  been,  as  a  mie,  neglected,  altbongh  in  many  parts  of  this  western 
country,  three  crops  of  lucerne  and  other  fodder  have  been  grown  in 
the  year.  We  know  what  valuable  results  have  been  attained  by 
irrigation  in  other  countries,  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
the  part  of  Australia  in  question  had  been  a  closer  settled  and  more 
of  an  agricultural  one,  the  water  would  have  been  utilized  long  ago. 
In  South  and  Central  Queensland,  under  close  cultivation,  nearly 
two  thousand  of  acres  are  irrigated  by  bore-water,  and  very  successful 


MAXMILTON  No.   1  BOBB. 
(/VoM  aphotoffraph  in  the  coUsetion  qf  the  Royal  Coloniai  InitituU.) 

farms  under  similar  irrigation  have  been  inaugurated  in  New  South 
Wales,  notably  the  Pera  bore  Farm,  Bourke  district 

The  last  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock  for  Queensland  shows 
a  loss,  mainly  from  droughts,  of  4,887,294,  or  32  per  cent,  of  sheep  in 
twelve  months,  ending  with  1900.  Since  the  end  of  1892,  when  the 
number  of  sheep  reached  the  maximum,  the  total  of  nearly  22,000,000 
had  become  reduced  to  10,339,185  on  the  last  day  of  1900,  and  those 
had  been  saved  mainly  by  artesian  water,  for  although  the  creek  water 
had  dried  up  there  was  still,  in  many  districts,  sufficient  nutriment  left 
in  the  grass  to  tide  over  the  difficulty  by  the  stock  quenching  their 
thirst  in  the  bore-water.  In  New  South  Wales  the  total  sheep  at  the 
end  of  1891  was   61,831,416.     By  the  end  of  1899   the  number  had 
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beoome  reduced  to  39,612,126.  The  loss  of  sheep  in  nine  years  up  to 
the  end  of  1899  was  81,340,000.  Cattle  had  also  been  lost  to  a 
lamentable  extent,  975,646  being  the  reduction  for  1900  in  Queensland 
alone. 

These  are  very  serious  facts,  both  from  an  economical  and  a 
humanitarian  point  of  yiew,  and  call  for  an  earnest  national  movement 
If  the  pastoralists  cannot  afford,  under  the  terms  of  their  holding,  to 
fully  utilize  the  artesian  water,  but  must  rely  upon  a  rainfall,  it  is,  I 
think,  obvious  that  irrigation  will  have  to  be  undertaken  by  Government. 

In  strongly  advocating  the  use  of  artesian  water  as  the  most  feasible 
means  of  combating  the  droughts,  I  will  give  a  comparative  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  reservoir  (dam)  making  and  artesian  wells.  In  doing  so  I 
may  point  out  that  the  Government  of  Western  Australia  (where 
I  passed  two  years,  1896-97,  partly  under  the  Government  in  connection 
with  artesian  supplies)  is  carrying  out  works  to  supply  water  to  the 
Coolgardie  gold-mining  district  by  means  of  a  great  reservoir  near  Perth, 
on  the  coast,  and  a  pipe-line  of  over  300  miles  long.  The  capacity  of 
the  scheme  is  five  millions  of  gallons  only,  to  be  delivered  daily  at  Gooh 
gardie  at  a  cost  which  will  verge  upon  three  millions  sterling.  Some  of 
the  Queensland  bores,  costing  a  few  thousands  of  pounds,  would  fill  the 
reservoir  at  Coolgardie  daily^  but  then  there  is  no  artesian  water  under 
the  Western  Australian  goldfields  such  as  exists  in  such  prolific 
quantities  in  the  interior  of  Queensland  and  other  portions  of 
Australia. 

The  cost  of  the  Queensland  bores,  yielding,  as  stated,  over  351 
millions  of  gallons  daily,  works  out  as  follows :  Number  of  bores,  532 ; 
average  depth  per  bore,  1197  feet  =  636,804  feet  at  twenty-five  shillings 
per  foot — a  fair  average  price — £796,005.  The  cost  of  reservoir  (dam) 
making  is  as  follows:  At  Taabinga,  Queensland,  which  maybe  fairly 
taken  as  an  example,  excavation  for  reservoir  and  construction  of  dam, 
£314;  area  at  high- water  mark,  9*8  acres;  maximum  capacity  of 
reservoir,  11,400,000  gallons.  This  conservation  takes  place  usually 
only  once  a  year,  the  accumulated  water  being  doomed  thereafter  to 
deterioration  and  final  exhaustion,  quickly  so,  sometimes,  during 
droughts.  Many  of  the  artesian  outflows  would  fill  the  reservoir  every 
two  or  three  days  with  good  naturally  filtered  water  all  the  year  round. 
So  that,  although  the  initial  cost  of  the  reservoirs  is  less  than  that  of 
the  bores,  the  quantity,  reliability,  and  value  of  the  water-supply  of  the 
latter  is  immensely  greater. 

Irrigation  from  these  comparatively  small  reservoirs  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  they  are  only  justifiable  for  the  purposes  of  watering 
stock  outside  the  artesian  areas. 

As  regards  a  system  of  irrigation  canals,  besides  the  cost  of  the 
canals  themselves — which  would  have  to  be  of  large  dimensions — a 
succession  of  costly  conservation  reservoirs  would  have  to  be  made  in 
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order  to  maintain  a  head  of  water  in  the  canals,  for  ^there  are  no 
flowing  rivers  at  oommand.  In  Western  Australia  the  Goldflelds 
Water  Conservation  Department  were  making,  whilst  I  was  in  the 
Qovemment  service,  a  series  of  reservoirs  in  various  out! jing  parts  of 
the  fields,  costing  thousands  of  pounds  each — the  price  of  one  Queens- 
land bore — the  inside  of  the  reservoirs  being  lined  with  expensive 
concrete  to  prevent  soakage.  These  reservoirs  were  designed,  and  are 
used  solely  for  road  traffic  among  the  mines,  irrigation  forming  no  part 
whatever  of  the  scheme. 

I  am  convinced  that  irrigation  from  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
section  of  country  in  question  cannot  be  adopted  economically,  and  that 
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the  only  alternative  lies  in  a  greater  increase  of  artesian  supplies,  and 
by  their  aid  the  adoption  of  systematic  irrigation  (for  at  least  fodder  for 
stock),  and  thus  induce  a  larger  pastoral  and  agricultural  population  to 
settle  on  the  land. 

In  tracing  artesian  water  from  its  source  to  its  outlet  in  the  bed  of 
the  ocean,  we  find  the  fullowicg  facts.  By  a  natural  process,  through 
the  action  of  the  san's  heat,  the  ocean  gives  up  distilled  water  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  passing  into  clouds,  which,  on  impinging  on  the  ranges 
or  higher  lands,  or  under  other  atmospheric  conditions,  resolves  itself 
into  rain.  This  rainfall,  coursing  down  the  surface  declivities  of  the 
country,  is  intercepted  by  the  great  areas  of  the  outcropping  porous 
artesian  rocks,  passes  into  and  works  its  way  along  them,  and  in 
quantities  of  such  enormous  collective  volume  that  they  are  incalculable 
upon  any  data  we  have,  or  are  likely  to  have,  at  our  disposal.  Inci- 
dentally I  may  point  out  that  the  highly  absorptive  nature  of  strata 
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of  the  Earth*B  orust  is  Bhown  by  the  chalk  of  the  Cretaceous  formation 
of  the  London  basin.  By  elaborate  research  it  has  been  found  that 
each  square  mile  of  dry  upper  London  chalk,  one  yard  in  thickness, 
contains  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half  gallons  of  water,  but  the  same 
quantity  of  rook  is  capable  of  absorbing,  and  it  would  contain  if 
saturated,  upwards  of  two  hundred  millions  of  gallons.  This  chalk 
stratum  has  a  superficial  area  in  England  of  3794  square  miles,  upon 
which  the  rainfall  is  nearly  equal  to  four  thousand  million  gallons  daily 
or  equal  to  five  times  the  summer  stream  of  the  Thames.  Wonderful 
as  ita  capacity  for  absorbing  and  retaining  rain-water  may  be,  I  do  not, 
however,  think  this  chalk  excels  in  those  respects  the  artesian  rocks  of 
Australia,  and  it  is  far  less  free  in  giving  off  its  water. 

Artesian  water,  being  under  inherent  pressure  from  a  portion  of  its 
volume,  will  rise  to  the  surface  through  any  vent  which  will  relieve 
that  pressure.  It  thus  overflows  the  surface  in  borings  at  all  points  at 
which  the  surface-level  of  the  bore  is  below  that  of  the  outcrop  of  the 
water-bearing  rocks.  It  is  easily  conoeivable  that  sufficient  water 
might  be  tapped  by  a  great  increase  of  artesian  borings  in  Australia, 
which  would  provide  permanent  rivers  and  creeks  in  the  interior  from 
which  systematic  irrigation  could  be  carried  out.  A  portion  of  the 
waters  of  those  rivers  might  possibly  reach  the  sea,  as  did  the  waters 
of  the  rivers  of  old  in  the  geological  periods  long  since  passed  away. 
In  any  case,  with  a  greatly  increased  outflow  from  artesian  sources, 
there  would  be  greater  evaporation,  increased  moisture,  and  a  far  more 
equable  climate  than  now  prevails.  Increased  evaporation  would  oom- 
plete  the  cycle,  and  prove,  as  I  have  indicated,  that  although  the 
ancient  rivers  have  been  obliterated,  the  rainfall  on  the  existing  higher 
lands  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  underlying  porous  strata  of  the  crust 
of  the  Earth  with  an  iocalculably  enormous  volume  of  water,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  which  on  the  surface  above  is  only  dependent  upon  the  simple 
mechanical  means  at  our  disposal  for  tapping  it. 

The  late  Dr.  Bancroft,  of  Brisbane,  for  whose  opinions  I  have  always 
had  a  reverence,  propounded  the  question  as  to  whether  the  action  of 
the  water  from  numerous  bores  in  the  interior  of  the  country  would 
induoe  moisture  sufficient  to  coalcEce  with  the  rainy  atmosphere  of  the 
coast,  and  thus  determine  rainfall  in  that  interior.  This  question  has 
often  occurred  to  me  in  my  practice  as  an  artesian  engineer,  which  has 
been  in  the  driest  parts  of  the  interior  country.  In  all  irrigated  or  in 
all  lake  didtricts,  with  their  accumulation  of  inland  surface  waters, 
the  rainfall  is  greater  than  in  the  adjacent  waterless  country.  This  1 
found  to  be  the  casa  during  a  visit  I  paid  some  years  ago  to  the  chain 
of  reservoirs  which  supply  the  city  of  Manchester,  England,  with  water. 
With  a  heavy  periodical  rainfall,  it  was  found  that  during  spells  of  dry 
weather  in  the  adjacent  districts  rain  fell  invariably,  more  or  less,  over 
the  line  of  reservoirs.     I  remarked  the  same  eflect  in  many  sections  of 
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the  Western  States  of  America,  where  irrigation  from  bored  wells  on 
the  closely  settled  farms  induced  a  larger  and  more  regular,  although 
light,  rainfall  than  that  which  took  place  in  the  unsettled  prairie  lands 
of  the  country. 

When  I  first  began  to  practise  as  a  subterranean  water-supply 
engineer  in  Australia — in  the  pioneering  times  in  1877 — the  lack  of 
surface  water  iu  that  fine  country,  and  the  evils  attendant  thereon,  was, 
after  an  experience  of  Great  Britain  and  five  years*  practice  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  revelation  to  me.  In  the  pastoral  districts  of 
Australia,  in  which  arteiian  water  has  been  since  obtained,  great  benefits 
have  accruecl.  The  water  has,  in  many  cases,  flowed  in  a  natural  course 
for  over  50  miles  from  the  bore,  and  it  is  now  ready  for  the  fullest 
utilization;  but  irrigation  for  the  purposes  of  pasturage  or  crops  is,  as  I 
have  indicated,  only  in  its  initiative  stage. 

Many  inland  towns  of  the  Downs  country  are  supplied  by  reticula- 
tion from  the  bore-water  under  its  natural  high  pressure.  Single  bores 
are  there  supplying  an  ample  and  constant  supply  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  also  for  vegetable  and  flower-gardens  ad  lihitunif  and  one  scarcely 
knows  which  to  admire  most,  whether  the  fruit  trees  in  bloom  or  the 
blanched  linen  on  the  laundry-women's  lines.  The  beneficial  change 
already  induced  by  the  use  of  artesian  water  is  apparent  on  every  hand 
in  those  districts  where  it  has  been  largely  obtained.  Live  stock  have 
been  saved  by  thousands,  and  man  made  better,  physically  and  morally, 
and  with  a  fuller  utilization  of  the  water,  the  one  great  drawback  of 
a  great  country  will  be  largely  neutralized. 


Lord  Laiuhqton  :  1  believe,  in  almost  every  case  where  tried,  bore-water  after 
two  or  three  years  deposited  such  a  sediment  as  proved  harmful  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Of  course,  water  differed  iu  the  several  bores,  and  some  might  be  found 
adaptable*  It  seemed  certain  that  lands  that  only  required  irrigation  to  make  them 
fertile  should,  either  by  thin  method  or  by  conservation  of  water,  be  turned  to 
better  use.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  rich 
lands  on  the  coast,  with  a  fair  rainfall  and  more  agreeable  conditions  of  life,  and 
which  yet  required  to  be  settled  and  developed,  it  was  unlikely  that  agriculture  on 
a  large  scale  would  be  taken  up  in  the  western  country. 

Sir  T.  FowKLL  Buxton  :  I  thiuk,  from  all  we  have  heard,  the  prevailing  opinion 
is  that  the  arti'sian  supply  will  go  on  perpetually  flowing.  We  know  if  we  have  any 
receptacle  in  England,  such  as  a  gardening  water- pot  or  anything  else,  and  we  draw 
from  it,  we  run  it  dry.  Well,  I  have  never  heard  anything  on  tbat  point,  but  when 
we  are  dealing  with  the  water-supply  of  a  great  continent  and  talk  of  creating  large 
rivers  by  v^hich  to  reach  the  sea,  it  becomes  a  very  important  question  whether 
there  is  any  chance  of  running  it  dry.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  was  no  solution  of  it 
in  South  Australia  in  my  time.  The  object  seemed  to  be  to  make  a  reasonable 
supply  along  certain  tracks  al'Dg  which  cattle  and  sheep  might  be  driven.  Now, 
it  was  considered  very  important  to  establish  a  cattle-track  between  Quaenslaod 
and  South  Australiii,  going  from  the  railway  near  Lake  Eyre  into  Queensland  to 
the  head  of  the  railway  there,  and  the  scheme  which  was  more  or  less  begun 
in  my  time  was  to  try  and  establish  an  artesian  well  at  every  20  or  25  miles. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  been  maintained,  or  whether  it  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  GK}yemment  of  Qaeensland  on  that  side.  But  there  certainly 
was  no  attempt,  so  far  as  I  understood  it,  to  produce  a  supply,  a  big  enough 
irrigation  scheme,  that  would  mean  cultivation  of  laud.  It  was  only  attempted 
for  the  supply  of  cattle ;  large  troughs,  as  I  saw  them  in  South  Australia,  were 
established  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  I  think  I  was  surprised  and  rather  dis- 
appointed by  seeing  a  large  chute,  almost  as  high  as  some  of  those  we  have  been 
seeing  pictures  of  this  afternoon,  a  considerable  chute  going  up  nearly  as  high  as 
this  room,  yet  apparently,  when  used  for  irrigation,  go  such  a  little  way.  I  remember 
seeing  a  garden  just  south  of  Lake  Eyre,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  produce 
dates,  and  there  were  certain  gardens  laid  out  with  date  palms  and  other  things ; 
but  the  irrigation  seemed  to  go  such  a  small  way,  it  may  be  five,  or  six,  or  eight, 
or  ten  acres,  but  it  did  not  extend  to  anything  like  a  large  area,  and  apparently  it 
would  have  gone  if  the  supply  had  been  large  enough.  I  hope  I  have  made  my 
question  clear,  and  have  not  occupied  too  much  of  your  time. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Mill  :  There  are  several  points  in  this  most  ioterestiug  paper  on 
which  I  should  like  to  speak,  and  I  should  like  to  put  my  remarks  in  the  form 
of  questions,  or,  at  least,  to  ask  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cox  upon  what  I  have  to  say. 
Of  course,  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  apparent  to  all  geographers,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Cox  deserves  special  thanks  for  brioging  forward  so  very  clearly  the 
euormous  importance  of  underground  water-supply  in  the  case  of  this  particular 
continent  of  Australia.  But  then  comes  the  question.  Is  that  water-supply  going 
to  be  continuous  ?  Is  there  under  the  surface  of  Australia  a  great  accumulation  of 
water  stored  up  from  remote  periods  in  the  past  ?  That  is  a  theoretical  point  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  of  vast  importance.  I  do  not  know,  but  there  were  several  statements 
in  this  paper  which  suggested  the  idea  that  the  author  possibly  considers  that  the 
water  stored  up  in  these  rocks  dates  back^  some  of  it  at  least,  to  comparatively 
remote  geological  periods.  Now,  from  the  study  of  the  general  phenomena  of 
physical  geography,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  condition  of  things  should 
assume  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  that  the  storage  of  water  in  the  strata  would  go  on 
to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  any  fresh  accession  would  be  counterbalanced  by 
loss,  either  a  flow  ofif  into  the  sea,  or  perhaps  by  the  rising  of  the  water  to  the 
surface  and  its  removal  quietly  by  evaporation ;  and  I  would  put  it  as  a  question 
whether  it  is  not  extremely  probable  that  the  available  supply  that  can  be  drawn 
from  artesian  wells  is  not  simply  that  proportion  of  the  rainfall  of  the  country 
which  percolates  into  the  soil.  We  know  that  in  our  own  country  there  is  an 
immense  quantity  of  water  saturating  the  chalk  which  lies  beneath  the  London 
clay,  and  that  water  has  been  taken  from  that  supply  to  a  greater  extent,  I  suppose, 
than  in  any  equal  area  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  and  we  know  that  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  flowing  of  artesian  wells,  and  the  pumping  of  non-flowing  bores, 
the  level  of  saturation  in  the  chalk  has  been  steadily  going  down.  The  amount  of 
water  removed  now  almo&t  entirely  by  pumping — because  the  aitesian  wells  no 
longer  flow  on  the  surface — is  probably  in  excees  of  the  amount  of  water  brought 
in  by  the  rainfall,  hence  the  wells  have  always  to  be  deepened  in  order  to  yield. 
The  same,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe,  will  be  the  case  in  Australia  if 
any  particular  artesiau  basin  is  treated  as  if  its  supply  were  inexhaustible; 
but  then  we  must  remember  that  even  if  that  is  so,  the  amount,  though  not 
inexhaustible,  and  though  perhaps  not  even  incalculable,  is  still  so  very  large  that 
it  will  admit  of  an  enormous  amount  of  development  before  these  limits  begin  to 
be  practical  problems.  There  is  another  point  of  very  great  interest  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  paper,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  efifect  of  a  surface  of  water 
in  attracting  rainfall.    Mr.  Cox  referred  to  the  reservoirs  supplying  Manchester. 
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I  suppose  he  meant  the  Longdendale  reservoirs,  and  there  it  would  be  easy 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  really  the  case  that  the  existence  of  this  water  surface 
has  produced  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  rainfall,  or  even  in  the  frequency 
of  showers.  Our  usual  experience  is  that  when  you  have  a  level  surface  of  water> 
the  amount  of  evaporation  is  greater  than  any  increased  rainfall  that  would  be 
induced  by  the  lower  temperature  of  the  water,  which,  of  course,  is  the  only  way 
in  which  condensation  would  be  produced  on  the  surface.  As  a  rule,  we  find  a 
slight  rise  in  the  elevation  of  the  land  will  produce  a  greater  rainfall  than  a  lowering 
of  temperature  over  the  surface.  I  have  been  extremely  interested  in  the  paper, 
and  the  practical  outcome  of  it  seems  to  be  that,  side  by  side  with  the  utilization 
of  the  artesian  water,  we  must  go  on  with  the  study  of  the  rainfall,  which  in 
Australia  is  perhaps  more  capricious  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
so  requires  a  longer  series  of  years  of  observation  in  order  to  ascertain  the  average 
rainfietll ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  as  yet  we  know  the  true  average  rainfall 
of  any  part  of  Australia,  because  the  records  have  not  yet  been  kept  up  long 
enough. 

Mr.  Lanolbb  :  Might  I  inquire  what  is  the  basis  of  the  remark  made  in  this 
paper  with  regard  to  the  absence  of  artesian  water  in  Western  Australia?  Is  it 
based  on  geological  theory,  or  is  it  on  actual  experience  ? 

Mr.  Gibbons  Cox :  In  regard  to  the  remarks  made  by  Lord  Lamington,  I  think 
irrigation  water,  that  is  to  say,  all  water  for  irrigation  purposes,  must  vary  in  quality; 
even  some  of  the  beet  of  the  river-water  is  not  good  for  irri^^tion.  And,  further,  a 
good  deal  of  the  water  that  comes  from  these  bores,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  for 
a  time,  does  very  well  for  irrigation.  I  think  it  is  a  local  matter  to  a  great  extent. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  that  immense  areas  of  land  have  been  irrigated 
in  Algeria,  America,  aud  Europe,  I  think  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  we  shall 
get  the  same  results  in  Australia.  As  there  is  such  an  enormous  area  of  aru^sian 
rocks  in  that  country,  there  is,  in  all  probability,  a  vant  quantity  of  water  adapted 
for  irrigation.  There  may  have  been  some  cases  in  Queensland  where  it  has  not 
been  a  success,  but  that  must  have  been  because  the  water  was  not  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  I  think  you  will  find  that  neither  the  Government  nor  private  euKioeers 
claim  that  all  water  is  good  for  irrigation.  Some  is  adapted  for  wool-washing, 
other  is  good  potable  water  and  for  irrigation,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  sate  to 
assume  that  all  the  artesian  water  of  Quefusland  is  unfit  for  raising  crops.  Irriga- 
tion is  only  in  the  initiative  vtage.  Of  course  we  cannot  ba  certaiu,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  future  will  see  a  very  extensive  system  of  artesian 
irrigation. 

In  answer  to  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  with  regard  to  whether  artesian  rocks  exist 
in  the  Lake  Eyre  district ;  the  most  recent  researches  of  geologists  and  eugineers 
show  that  such  rooks  do  exist. 

Sir  T.  FowBLL  Buxton  :  My  question  was.  Do  they  exist  there  exclusively,  or 
almost  exclusively  ? 

Mr.  Gibbons  Cox :  I  do  not  know  that ;  but  in  the  Lake  Eyre  district  there 
are  remains  of  the  old  Cretaceous  ocean,  and  certainly  Cretaceous  depo-its  took 
place  there.  Although  the  lake-water  is  salt,  I  think  that  in  the  future  very  fine 
artesian  water  will  be  obt>>iiiei  trom  below. 

In  re^lly  to  Dr.  Mill,  as  regards  permanence  of  supply ;  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  about  that.  If  tbe  enormous  arens  of  artesian  country  are  taken 
into  consideration,  the  areas  proved  by  actual  boring  down  to  the  water-bearing 
rocks,  which  have  given  large  flows  of  water ;  if  you  take  also  the  outcrop  areas 
as  proved  by  actual  surveys  by  the  Government  geologist,  a-  d  the  f<«ct  tnat  there 
has  been  quite  an  average  of  certainly  20  iLvhes  of  rainfall  as  shown  by  the 
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official  gaugiDgs  of  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  you  will  get  at  sacli  an  enormous 
volume  of  water  stored  up  repeatedly,  or  naturally  conserved,  in  the  groimd,  that 
to  my  mind  the  quantity  is  almost  incalculahle.  Although  we  find  that  the 
daily  flow  in  Queensland  is  851  millions  of  gallons  from  530  hores,  that  quantity 
is  in  reality  a  mere  hagatelle.  I  think  there  can  he  no  douht  as  to  the  permanence 
of  supplies  providing  the  rainfall  continues,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it 
will  not  do  so.  Another  matter  is,  that  if  you  take  into  consideration  the  porooB 
nature  of  the  rocks  of  the  crust  of  the  Earth — even  granite,  as  I  hive  remarked,  is 
so  constituted  —  and  that  the  Earth  has  heen  receiving  rainfall  from  the  very 
earliest  times,  it  will  he  apparent  that  the  crust  must  have  heen  fedrly  saturated 
irrespective  of  the  rain  that  has  fallen  in  our  time.  The  Earth  is  ahsolutely  charged 
with  water,  and  a  portion,  no  douht,  of  the  artesian  flows  has  heen  accumulating  iac 
ages.  But  we  are  ioclined  to  think,  from  the  fact  of  the  water  heing  comparatively 
fresh,  that  it  is  not  in  a  state  of  utter  stagnation,  or,  in  other  words,  that  as  it  is  not 
highly  impregnated  with  saline  and  other  alkalies  of  the  Earth,  it  is  moving.  The 
water  (referring  to  the  map)  is,  in  fact,  slowly  passing  down  through  the  porous  water- 
hearing  rock  until  it  enters  the  great  Australian  hight  helow  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  and  also,  in  all  prohahility,  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Further,  as  regards 
permanency,  I  think  it  will  take  very  many  thousands  of  horee  hefore  an  effect  is 
appreciably  made  on  the  supply.  Dr.  Mill  said  that,  the  draught  having  heen 
very  great  on  the  London  hasin,  the  head  of  water  had  naturally  been  reduced, 
although  it  took  a  great  many  years  to  produce  that  result.  Now,  if  we  take 
the  area^and  I  scarcely  like  to  make  a  comparison  of  my  native  country  with 
countries  like  that  one — if  we,  however,  compare  the  area  of  Queensland  with 
the  London  district,  and  if  we  assume  that  the  Cretaceous  water-hearing  rock  of 
Queensland  is  highly  porous  (and  it  is  a  question  in  my  miod  whether  it  is  not 
equally  as  porous,  and  equally  as  good  a  water-conveyer,  as  the  London  Chalk ;  it 
certdnly  parts  with  water  more  freely),  the  accimiulation  of  water  in  that  State  is^ 
as  I  have  desired  to  impress  upon  you,  so  enormous  that  the  comparison  will  not, 
I  think,  hold  with  regard  to  the  London  district 

With  regard  to  the  question  Mr.  Langler  put  to  me  as  to  Western  Australia. 
The  artesian  rocks  in  that  state  are  of  a  rather  difierent  nature.  They  are  cal- 
careous sand-rocks,  belonging  to  the  same  Cretaceous  formation,  and  are  called 
(Eolian  sandstones.  At  Perth  they  have  been  very  successful  in  bcn'ing,  and  have 
produced  splendid  water  at  a  depth  of  700  feet  in  the  railway  yard.  It  is  a  very 
fine  flow — ^it  is,  in  fact,  so  strong  that  the  Railway  Department  could  not  use  it 
all,  but  made  arrangements  with  the  municipality,  the  money  paid  by  that  body 
covering  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  hare.  It  has  been  found  at  Bunbury,  on 
the  south-west  coast,  and  at  Guildford,  about  18  miles  up  the  Swan  river  from 
Perth,  where  there  are  many  fine  flows.  The  Cretaceous  belt  is  not  confined  to 
the  south-western  coast,  hut  extends  to  Goraldton  and  Onslow,  on  tho  western 
coast,  and  they  have  it  up  here  at  Freycinet  Point,  and  are  also  boring  in  the 
Kimberley  district  Much  of  the  artesian  water  in  the  south  comes  from  the 
Blackall  ranges.  The  northern  district  has  had  a  bid  name  for  dryness,  but  I 
think  it  extremely  likely  that  artesian  water  could  be  obtained  all  over  there.  An 
amount  of  ex|)erimental  work—^and  it  may  be  to  a  great  extent  so  called— -has 
been  left  to  private  enterprise,  the  Government  not  having  supported  the  matter 
as  much  as  I  think  it  ought  to  have  done. 

The  Chaibmak  :  I  think  it  is  very  encouraging  for  us  to  hear  from  Mr.  Cox 
that  he  has  great  faith  in  the  permanence  of  the  water-supply  of  these  artesian 
wells.  Certainly  that  was  not  the  opinion  of  everybody  in  Queensland  when  they 
were  first  started.    When  I  was  in  Queensland,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  doubt  on 
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the  part  of  some  persons  as  to  whether  the  supply  would  be  permanent,  and 
endeavours  were  made  to  prevent  waste  in  the  water.  It  was  turned  on  at  certain 
hours  and  turned  ofif  again.  No  doubt  a  better  opinion  has  prevailed  since  then,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  water-supply  will  be  practically  permanent.  And,  as  Mr. 
Cox  says,  of  course  the  number  at  present  in  Queensland,  compared  with  the  area 
of  the  country,  is  very  small  indeed.  There  are  many  interesting  points  connected 
with  artesian  wells  which  have  not  been  touched  upon,  and  about  which  perhaps 
a  good  deal  is  not  known.  I  would  remark  on  the  extraordinary  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  I  believe  there  is  a  very  great  difference  indeed.  That 
very  beautiful  artesian  well  at  Charleville  (?),  to  which  the  lecturer  referred,  and 
which  I  have  visited  on  various  occasions :  the  water  comes  out  at  a  temperature  of 
about  100^,  and  I  believe  it  is  very  much  higher  in  some  other  wells,  and  possibly 
lower  in  others.  That  water  is  utilized  in  various  ways.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
nice  bath,  where  you  can  get  a  very  good  warm  bath  for  a  charge  of  a  penny.  Then 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference,  I  believe,  in  the  taste  of  the  watcur  of  these  various 
wells,  as  is  natural,  as  they  come  from  different  soils ;  but  I  believe  most  of  the 
artesian  water  is  quite  palatable  to  animals,  but  a  good  deal  is  not  agreeable  to  us 
to  drink.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  Mr.  Cox  deserves  our  thanks, 
not  only  for  his  lecture  on  the  artesian  wells  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  has 
answered  all  the  questions  put  to  him,  but  because  long  before  this  time  he  com- 
menced to  make  a  general  study  of  the  question  of  artesian  supply,  and  I  may  say 
a  great  part  of  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  that  study,  and  I  believe  with  a  great 
deal  of  success.  I  would  ask  you  all  to  allow  me  to  convey  your  thanks  to  him 
for  the  interesting  lecture  he  has  given  us. 

Mr.  Cox ;  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  very  kind  way  in  which  you 
have  received  my  paper.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  read  it  before  the 
Geographical  Society,  becauee  it  is  a  Society  of  very  considerable  scientific  research 
and  importance.  The  questions  that  arise  out  of  this  artesian  water-supply  are 
very  great  and  very  voluminous,  but  I  think,  as  I  said  before,  that  there  is  immense 
quantity  of  water  in  the  crust  of  the  Earth  which  can  be  got  out,  and  I  believe  it 
can  be  used  for  irrigation  purposes  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Dr.  R.  LoQAN  Jack,  who  was  unable  to  attend,  sends  the  following  remarks  on 
Mr.  Cox's  paper  :-^ 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Cox  for  having  so  clearly  drawn  attention  to  the 
benefits  of  irrigation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  present  all  the  surplus  of 
the  boire-water  beyond  what  is  drunk  by  stock  is  practically  wasted,  except  for  the 
slight  improvement  in  the  humidity  of  the  climate  which  must  result  from  the 
creation  of  a  number  of  open  water-bearing  gutters.  To  cultivate  rice  on  the  low- 
lying  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bores  would  improve  the  climate,  as  it  has  done 
in  China  and  India,  but  Australian  bushmen  are  not  large  consumers  of  rice,  and 
the  factor  of  freight  to  the  market  will  determine  whether  the  cultivation  will  pay. 
The  question  of  the  cultivation  of  fodder  for  the  sheep  will  be  looked  upon  by  the 
squatter  in  the  cold  light  of  figures.    He  will  cipher  it  up  something  like  this  : 

«  My  bore  yields,  beyond  what  the  stock  drink,  100,000  gallons  per  day.  What 
can  I  do  with  that  ?  I  could  (after  making  reservoirs)  pour  6  inches  of  water  four 
times  a  year  over  70  acres  of  land,  and  cultivate  lucerne.  As  a  continuous  growth 
of  lucerne  may  yield  eight  crops,  or  12  tons  per  acre  per  annum,  let  me  assume  that 
my  partial  irrigation  will  yield  four  crops,  or  6  tons  per  annum.  My  70  acres  will 
yield  420  tons,  or  940,000  lbs. 

^To  keep  a  sheep  alive  for,  say,  90  days  in  the  year  when  the  natural  grasses 
fail,  or  the  animal  cannot  reach  them,  will  take  8  lbs.  of  fodder  per  day,  or  720  lbs. 
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in  the  year.  My  whole  70  acres  will  thus  tide  1300  sheep  over  the  average  annaal 
period  of  drought.  The  capitol  value  of  my  sheep  is  ds.  per  head ;  thus  1300  sheep 
represent  £582.  What  will  it  cost  me  to  save  1300  sheep,  value  £582,  which  would 
otherwise  he  lost  ?  I  have  my  doubts  about  getting  labour  for  the  tropical  west 
at  coast  or  southern  rates,  and  I  must  reckon  up  the  capital  value  of  reservoirs^  etc, 
but  say  that  my  420  tonj  of  fodder  cost  me,  as  I  believe  is  about  the  average  on 
the  coast,  25«.  per  ton,  or  £525 ;  the  difference  between  that  and  the  £582  is  very 
small.'' 

With  reference  to  the  above,  Mr.  Cox  writes — 

In  putting  such  words  in  the  mouth  of  the  cold-blooded  squatter,  I  admit  that 
every  one  of  the  figures  I  have  suppoied  him  to  use  may  be  erroneous,  because  I 
have  little  practical  kaowledge  either  of  pastoral  or  agricultural  pursuits.  In  many 
cases^  however,  I  believe  the  squatter  knows  very  little  more  about  agriculture  thau 
I  do,  apd  no  doubt  he  will  seek  expert  advice  on  that  subject  from  the  farmer. 
Personally,  I  should  be  delighted  if,  when  the  two  lay  their  headj  together,  they 
find  some  radical  error  in  my  data — much  as,  for  instance^  that  eight  crops  of  lucerne 
can  be  cut  annually  in  place  of  four,  or  that  the  cost  per  ton  will  be  only  half  what 
I  have  supposed,  or  that  some  other  crop  will  be  more  profitable  than  lucerne* 
Nevertheless,  I  assume  that  the  squatter,  like  the  sensible  man  he  is,  will  reason  on 
such  lines  as  I  have  indicated.  If,  with  the  help  of  the  farmer,  with  co-operation, 
and  perhaps  with  the  aasistance  of  the  Government,  he  can  see  his  way  to  make 
irrigation  profitable,  the  whole  country  will  benefit,  and  the  full  value,  in  place  of 
an  infinitesimal  proportion,  of  the  generous  provision  of  nature  will  be  realized.  It 
is  difficult  to  contemplate  the  present  waste  philosophically. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  that  so  high  an  authority  as  Dr.  Jack  confirms  my  opinion 
as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  present  outflow  of  artesian  water  in  Queensland,  and 
that  there  is,  in  his  opinion,  a  means  of  practical  irrigation  from  that  source. 

GaUons  per  diem. 

The  present  outflow  is      351,295,000 

Allow  for  non-irrigable  water  10  per  cent.  \ 

Allow  for  soakage  and  evaporation  per  diem  ( 20  per  cent.    70,259,000 

10  per  cent.  ) 

Water  used  per  diem  by  maximum  number  of  sheep 
(year  1892)— 22,000,000  sheep  at  two  gallons  each 

per  diem         44,000,000 

114,269,000 


237,036,000 

1  inch  of  rainfall  gives  22,622  gallons  per  acre. 

20  inches  per  annum  (allowing  four  waterings  of  5  inches  each)  gives  543,485 
gallons  per  acre;  and  237,036,000  gallons  per  day  would  irrigate  151,191  acres 
with  20  inches  of  bjre  water  per  annum,  or  would  irrigate  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
300  acrei  at  each  of  the  532  bores  treated  upon. 
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By  Captain  P.  K.  KOZLOFF. 

In  the  spring  of  1899  the  Eussian  Geographical  Society  sent  out 
under  my  direction  an  expedition  to  Central  Asia  and  Tibet,  organized 
with  the  money  granted    for  that    purpose   by  the  Emperor.      My 
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travelling  oompanions  were:  Oaptain-Lietit,  of  Horse  Guards,  A.  N. 
Kaznakoffy  wlio  for  the  first  time  undertook  such  a  long  and  difficnlt 
jonrney;  and  B.  Tb.  Ladyghin,  who  aocompanied  me  for  a  second 
time.  Eaznakoff  undertook  to  make  oolleotions  of  insects  and  mol- 
luscs, while  Ladyghin  was  to  look  after  plants  and  butterflies ;  at  the 
same  time,  owing  to  his  excellent  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and 
Manchurian  languages,  as  well  as  of  the  Turkish  dialects  spoken  in 
Eastern  Turkestan,  he  collected  various  ethnographical  and  historical 
materials,  and  was  the  intermediary  in  our  relations  with  the  Chinese 
authorities.  Both  could  make  surveys  during  the  excursions  which 
they  undertook  independently  from  the  main  caravan.  I  kept  the 
geographical,  meteorological,  and  natural  history  diaries,  made  the 
survey  along  our  route,  and  determined  the  astronomical  positions. 
At  the  same  time  I  collected  birds  and  mammals.  In  short,  every 
one  of  us  had  his  own  sphere  of  activity. 

The  convoy  of  the  expedition  consisted  of  sixteen  soldiers  from 
different  parts  of  Russia:  eight  grenadiers,  one  man  from  Omsk^ 
six  men  from  Transbaikalia,  and  one  from  Biysk.  They  were  under 
the  command  of  Sergeant  Ivanoff*,  an  experienced  veteran  who  took  part 
in  three  previous  expeditions  of  Prjevalsky,  Pyevtsoff,  and  Boborovsky. 
We  had,  moreover,  two  men  from  Transbaikalia  who  both  had  also 
accompanied  Fijevalsky,  one  of  whom  was  a  very  good  taxidermist, 
while  the  other  was  an  excellent  hunter,  and  both  could  render  some 
service  as  interpreters.  For  Mongolian,  we  had  an  interpreter  from 
Transbaikalia,  Tsokto  Badmajapoff,  who  proved  to  be  very  useful  in 
different  ways.  Beside  their  direct  duties  of  looking  after  the  animals 
and  harnessing  them,  the  men  soon  learned  to  help  us  in  botanical  and 
entomological  preparations. 

It  was  intended  that  the  expedition  should  follow  the  Chinese  or 
Eastern  Altai  from  the  Altaiskaya  village  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
these  mountains.  Then  it  had  to  cross,  wherever  it  would  be  possible, 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Great  Gobi,  and,  through  the  province  of 
Han-Su,  had  to  enter  Tsaidam,  where  farther  preparations  would  be 
made  for  the  exploration  of  Eastern  Tibet,  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  "  Kam  *'  (Kan-f  sian  by  the  Chinese).  The  return  journey  was 
to  be  made  along  the  already  well-known  routes  through  the  Alashan 
and  tid  TJrga  to  Eiakhta. 

We  all  met  in  the  Altaiskaya  village  of  the  province  of  Semipalatinsk 
at  the  beginning  of  July,  1899.  The  work  went  on  with  great  energy. 
Ladyghin  bought  the  camels,  and  all  of  us  prepared  the  boxes 
and  arranged  our  baggage.  The  men  practised  shooting,  each  man 
studying  his  own  rifle.  Scientific  collections  were  also  made,  and  we 
all  burned  with  the  desire  to  start  on  the  great  journey.  We  started 
on  July  14  (26th  N.8.),  after  a  Te  Deum  had  been  sung,  and  I 
had  read  to  my  travelling  companions  the  words  of  a  telegram  by 
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whiob  the  Emperor  and  the  FreBident  of  the  Aoademj  of  Soience  bade 
God-gpeed  to  the  expedition. 

Onr  caravan,  which  oonsisted  of  fifty-four  oamek,  fourteen  horses, 
and  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  was  divided  into  seven  sections,  and  slowly 
began  its  journey  up  the  Bukhtarma  river,  along  the  foot  of  the  forest- 
clothed  Narym  range.  We  had  splendid  weather,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  work  for  every  one.  On  August  1  (13th  N.S.)  the  expedition  orossed 
the  frontier  of  fiussia  by  the  pass  of  Ulan-daba,  and  here  it  divided  into 
two  portions.  I  followed  the  high-road  to  Eobdo,  which  had  already 
been  visited  by  General  Pyevtsoff,  while  my  comrades  Eaznakoff  and 
Ladyghin  took  a  more  southern  route  lying  nearer  to  the  main  axis  of 
the  Altai,  with  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  sources  of  the  Eobdo  river 
and  the  Alpine  lakes,  of  which  there  is  a  profusion  in  this  part  of  the 
Altai.  They  had  also  to  explore  the  fauna  and  the  flora  of  these  lakes, 
and  took  with  them  for  that  purpose  a  small  canvas  boat,  as  well 
as  dredges,  thermometers,  and  other  hydrological  instruments.  My 
comrades  came  to  Eobdo  four  days  after  my  arrival  thither,  and  their 
excursion  was  quite  successful.  They  could  not,  however,  make  much 
use  of  the  canvas  boat,  on  account  of  the  strong  winds  which  prevailed 
during  these  days.  Soundings  were  made  on  the  two  Eobdo  lakes, 
upper  and  lower,  which  give  origin  to  the  Eobdo  river.  After  a  few 
days*  stay  in  Eobdo,  we  resumed  our  journey. 

Thanks  to  our  good  relations  with  the  local  Chinese  authorities, 
they  endeavoured  to  help  the  expedition  in  all  possible  ways.  Our 
intention  was  to  explore  the  Eastern  Altai  by  means  of  a  number  of 
detached  excursions  which  were  to  be  made  by  my  comrades,  while 
the  main  body  of  the  caravan  would  move  along  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Altain-Nauru.  The  Mongol  inhabitants  of  this  region  were 
consequently  warned  beforehand  by  the  Eobdo  authorities,  and  they 
quite  willingly  gave  us  experienced  guides  and  even  transport  animals 
for  this  purpose. 

Soon  after  we  had  left  Eobdo,  and  were  near  the  temple  Tuguryughen- 
Kyure,  situated  on  the  Tsenkyr-gol  river  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Altai,  I  sent  out  my  comrade  Ladyghin  for  the  exploration  of  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Altai,  parallel  to  the  line  of  my  journey  on 
the  northern  slope.  He  had,  besides,  to  explore  the  river  Bulugun  and 
ascertain  whether  beavers  are  still  found  in  this  locality,  or  only  lower 
down  on  the  Urungu  river.  My  comrade  brilliantly  accomplished  that 
commission.  He  crossed  the  Chinese  Altai  twice,  explored  the  Bulugun 
river,  and  followed  the  southern  slope  of  these  mountains  as  far  as  the 
meridian  of  Lake  Ehulmu-nor,  where  he  joined  the  main  caravan,  after 
having  made  300  miles  of  survey.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  southern 
slope  was  explored  by  Eaznakoff,  who  crossed  the  route  that  was 
followed  by  Prjevalsky  from  Urga  to  Alashan,  and  afterwards  went 
round  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Altai,  so  as  to  meet  me  while  I 
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was  following  the  northern  slope.  As  to  myself,  I  followed  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Altai,  making  at  every  step  new  discoveries,  while  we  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  whioh  we  did  not  foresee,  of  exploring 
the  western  part  of  the  Gobi  as  well,  and  Ladyghin  was  sent  ont  to 
cross  the  great  desert  in  its  western  part,  in  the  meridian  of  Ulyasntai 
and  Su-chn. 

The  Eastern  Altai  has  a  general  direction  from  north-west  to  sonth- 
east.  On  the  meridian  of  Eobdo  it  must  be  divided,  however,  into  two 
parts,  widely  different  from  each  other.  The  western  part  is  high, 
contains  masses  of  glaciers  and  of  snow-clad  peaks.  It  is  very  rocky, 
covered  with  forests,  and  receives  large  quantities  of  rain  and  snow. 
To  the  eaHt  of  Kobdo  the  Altai  assumes  a  quite  different  aspect;  it 
becomes  low,  and  rarely  reaches  the  snow-line  with  its  high  summits. 
Such  summits  are  met  with  only  on  the  meridian  of  Lake  Ehara-usn, 
and  further  east  they  become  very  rare.  The  main  summits  are 
Tabyn-khumustu,  Khara-atsyrga,  Ikhe-bogdo,  and  Baga-bogda  The 
first  is  in  the  meridian  of  Kobdo ;  the  second  in  the  meridian  of 
Lake  Sharghin-tsagan-nor ;  the  third  Ih  nearly  in  the  longitude  of  Lake 
Orok-nor ;  and  the  fourth  of  Lake  Tatsyp-nor.  All  these  lakes  are 
situated  on  the  northern  slope,  and  I  pa^sed  them  on  my  rOute.* 

Owing  to  the  dry  winds  coming  from  the  south,  i.e.  from  Ihe  Jun- 
garian  desert  and  the  Gk>bi,  the  eastern  Altai  has  but  few  forests  and 
alpine  meadows;  nevertheless,  the  Mongols  keep  here  large  herds  of 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  and  some  camels.  The  gentle  slopes  of  the 
mountains  on  the  northern  side  are  covered  with  excellent  grazing- 
grounds,  while  on  the  southern  slope,  which  is  covered  with  a  mixed 
vegetation,  characteristic  of  both  the  prairies  and  the  deserts,  one  finds 
very  good  pasture  grounds  for  the  camels,  which  are  the  chief  means 
of  livelihood  of  the  Mongolian  natives.  Neither  of  the  two  slopes  of 
the  Gobi-Altai,  as  I  name  the  Chinese  Altai,  may  be  said  to  be  rich  in 
rivers.  The  tree-vegetation  of  these  mountains  is  poor  as  a  rule,  and 
only  the  slopes  of  the  Baga-bogdo  are  a  little  better  off  in  this  respect 
In  the  gorges  of  these  mountains  we  found  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  Euphrates  poplar  (^Populua  euphratica),  and  three  or  four  different 
species  of  bushes,  as  well  as  some  thickets  of  wiUows.  As  to  the  animal 
life,  we  did  not  find  a  great  variety  of  species,  but  considerable  quan- 
tities of  wild  sheep  were  seen.  In  the  valleys  of  the  northern  slope  we 
found  large  flocks  of  antelopes  {Oazella  guiturosa^  0.  iubgtUturosa^  Saiga 
tatarica).  Very  often  we  saw  also  large  quantities  of  wolves,  foxes, 
and  hares. 


*  This  part  of  the  jonrnej  was  described  in  letters  pnblislied  in  iheltvedta  of  the 
Bnssian  Geographical  Society  (Geographical  Journal,  January,  1900,  p.  56).  The 
main  point  of  interest,  for  the  geographer,  of  this  part  of  the  journey  is  in  its  haying 
established  the  border-range  character  of  the  Sailnghem  range.— P.K. 
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At  last  we  readied  the  wells  of  Ghatseringlii-Iiiidiik,  where  we 
stayed  for  some  time  for  the  arriyal  of  Easnakoff,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  ooUeotions  whioh  had  to  be  sent  back  to  Bossia,  together  with 
reports  on  the  work  of  the  expedition  and  oorrespondenoe.  Eaz- 
nakoff  soon  joined  ns,  after  having  most  snocessfullj  accomplished 
his  jonmey.  He  had  covered  nearly  600  miles  with  his  survey, 
which  he  connected  in  two  places  with  the  surveys  of  Pijevalsky, 
and  he  had  passed  round  the  eastern  extremily  of  the  Altai.  In 
this  way  the  Gk>bi-Altai  was  explored  all  ronnd,  and  crossed  several 
times  by  the  members  of  the  expedition.  Altogether,  we  had 
covered  nearly  2900  miles  with  onr  surveys,  and  made  rich  collections 
in  natnral  history,  ethnography,  and  the  archeology  of  this  part  of 
Mongolia. 

We  had  now  to  explore  those  parts  of  the  Great  Gobi  which  had 
hitherto  not  been  visited  by  any  European,  and  were  considered  almost 
entirely  inaccessible.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  great  desert, 
Ladyghin  was  already  making  his  explorations,  in  those  parts  of  it 
which  lie  between  the  route  of  Potanin,  vid  Etsin-gol  to  the  Altai,  and 
the  imperial  route  from  Hami  to  Su-chu.  Eaznakoff  and  myself  had 
now  to  explore  its  eastern  portion. 

We  left  Ohatseringhi  on  December  1  (13th  N.S.),  1899.  For  many 
hundreds  of  miles  we  had  before  us  the  renowned  desert  of  the  Gobi, 
the  unknown  parts  of  which  have  been  recently  narrowed  more  and  more 
under  the  invasion  of  the  Europeans — surveys  having  already  been 
made  on  its  western  and  eastern,  northern  and  southern  borders.  I 
took  for  our  main  caravan  the  meridional  route  leading  to  Lan-chu, 
while  Kaznakoff  went  at  the  same  time  in  a  diagonal  direction — 
first  towards  the  lakes  whioh  are  formed  by  the  Etsin-gol  river, 
and  thence  to  the  encampments  of  the  Alashan  prince.  He  had 
thus  to  explore  the  most  difficult  central  part  of  the  Qohi.  This 
bold  journey  could  only  be  accomplished  after  we  had  collected 
much  information  about  the  character  of  the  region,  and  owing  to  the 
excellent  relations  whioh  we  had  formed  with  the  Mongolian  princes 
and  their  subjects,  who  did  their  utmost  to  help  us  in  our  difficult 
enterprise. 

Want  of  space  will  not  permit  me  to  describe  in  more  detail 
the  Gobi,  the  character  of  which  has  in  reality  nothing  in  common 
with  what  we  find  in  earlier  descriptions.  The  Gobi  was  usually 
represented  as  a  flat  land  covered  with  sand,  showing  no  signs  of 
hills,  except  in  its  western  parts,  where  it  was  crossed  by  Potanin,  and 
where  mountains  running  eastwards  and  south-eastwards  were  repre- 
sented on  our  maps.  It  appeared,  however,  that  all  the  northern  part 
of  the  Gh>bi,  for  about  200  miles  southwards,  on  the  routes  of  both 
Eaznakoff  and  myself,  represents  a  country  whioh  is  crossed  from  west 
to  east,  and  from  north-west  to  south-east,  with  more  or  less  high 
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mountains,  nndnlaiions,  and  ranges  of  hills,  in  the  valleys  and  gorges 
of  which  one  finds — not  frequently,  of  oourse,  hut  still  occasionally — 
nomad  Mongols  with  their  herds  of  camels.  This  part  of  the  Qobi  is 
everywhere  easy  of  access,  and  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by 
routes  provided  with  wells  which  contain  sweet  or  slightly  brackish 
water. 

The  southern  part  of  the  Gh)bi,  on  the  contrary,  represents  indeed  a 
barren  desert,  covered  with  masses  of  sand,  and  only  occasionally  inter- 
sected with  low  ranges  of  hills,  of  which  the  highest  on  my  route  were 
the  Yebarai  hills.  The  crossing  of  the  Badan-chirin  sands  cost  me 
a  good  deal,  because  all  our  riding-horses  died  one  after  the  other  from 
want  of  grass  and  the  fearful  cold,  although  we  had  taken  with  us 
some  com  to  feed  them.  We  were  thus  compelled  to  ride  on  camels, 
and  consequently  suffered  at  the  outset  from  giddiness;  in  fact,  we 
preferred  to  walk  and  thus  keep  ourselves  warm. 

The  central  part  of  the  Gh)bi,  which  was  explored  by  Eaznakoff,  is 
also  hilly  in  its  northern  portions  and  sandy  in  the  south;  but  my 
comrade  succeeded  in  crossing  it  quite  successfully,  thanks  to  the 
Mongols,  who  willingly  gave  them  the  very  best  camels,  and  helped 
them  to  support  the  fearful  cold  and  other  difficulties. 

The  western  porti6n,  which  was  explored  by  Ladyghin,  also  proved 
to  be  very  interesting.  He  had  to  cross  a  still  higher  hilly  tract  covered 
by  ranges  of  mountains,  large  and  smaU,  having  as  a  rule  a  south- 
eastern direction,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  broad  dreary  desert 
valleys  covered  with  gravel.  He  found  no  sands  at  all ;  only  when  he 
was  already  near  to  the  cultivated  region  upon  which  the  town  of 
Sn-chu  is  situated,  he  had  to  cross  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  barkhans 
(dunes),  named  Narin-hulusu,  covered  with  low  hard  rushes;  this 
belt  of  sands  stretches  for  a  long  distance  further  east.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  desert  he  crossed  and  explored  a  fairly  high  mountain 
range,  which  is  known  to  the  Mongols  by  the  name  of  Aty-bogdo  and 
Eoku-tomyrty.  It  is  a  high  and  narrow  range  of  hills,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  desert,  proved  to  be  rich 
in  animal  and  vegetable  life.  In  all  the  gorges  of  its  northern  slope 
there  are  small  streams,  springs,  and  wells,  round  which  one  some- 
times finds  thickets  of  togrdk  wood  (Pqpului  euphratica)  togoth^  with 
various  bushes,  of  which  the  tamarisk  and  one  species  of  willow,  both 
covered  with  clematis,  succeed  best.  The  Nitraria  Sehcheri^  and  various 
species  of  Lycium^  Myricaria^  roses,  SaUola,  Glycyrrhiza^  Poa^  Panicum^ 
AmaranthuB,  Centaurea,  Laducay  Staiice^  Sausturea^  Polygonum^  several 
Chenopodiacesa  and  Orobanche  also  appear  in  quantities.  Besides,  in 
all  the  gorges  one  finds  thickets  of  rushes,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  certain  species  of  rhubarb,  much  liked  by  the  Mongols, 
while  the  steppe-grass  (Stipa  orientalts)  attracts  every  year  a  number  of 
Mongols  from  the  Ederen  region. 
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The  animal  life  is  also  &irly  varied  and  riohlj  represented.  One 
finds  here  in  the  yalleys  the  khulan  (Asinua  onager^  the  wild  oamel 
(Oamelua  hactrianus\  gazelles  {OazeUa  8uhgutturosa\  and  in  the  monntains 
plenty  of  foxes,  wolves,  argalis,  roebucks,  and  even  some  bears.  My 
comrade,  however,  did  not  meet  with  any  of  the  latter,  although  he 
was  told  that  they  live  in  this  neighbourhood  and  feed  upon  rhubarb 
roots,  which  are  also  considered  a  delicacy  by  the  Mongols,  who  bake 
them  in  hot  ashes.  In  the  thickets  of  the  valleys  my  comrade  found 
the  Uklih  {OaccahU  chucar),  the  Bearded  Titmouse  Panurua  hiarmicus^  a 
species  of  the  Alaiidvla^  some  Saksaul  sparrows,  and  so  on.  He  was 
told  that  formerly  bears  were  also  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  but 
had  disappeared. 

After  having  thus  completed  the  exploration  of  the  Gobi,  which 
was  crossed  in  three  different  directions,  so  as  to  leave  no  unexplored 
region  in  the  great  desert,  the  members  of  the  expedition  hurried  to 
the  meeting-point,  which  was  the  Buddhist  monastery  Chortan-tau, 
situated  near  to  the  town  of  Sinin,  on  the  Dai-tun-ho  river.  In  this 
monastery,  which  is  located  in  a  beautiful,  picturesque,  and  woody 
gorge,  my  great  teacher,  N.  M.  Prjevalsky,  stayed  on  several  oooasions, 
and  during  his  fourth  journey  I  visited  it  as  well.  I  expected  to 
meet  with  a  good  reception  in  this  monastery  jtem  the  lamas,  who 
so  highly  respected  my  late  teacher,  and  I  was  not  mistaken.  Ladyghin 
came  to  Chortan-tau  one  month  before  me,  and  as  soon  as  the  lamas 
learned  that  he  was  a  member  of  an  expedition  conducted  by  a  pupil  of 
Prjevalsky,  and  that  the  expedition  would  soon  reach  their  monastery, 
they  very  kindly  managed  to  set  apart  certain  buildings  for  our  reception. 
Both  myself  and  my  comrade,  Kaznakoff,  as  we  were  passing  through 
the  town  of  Lan-chu,  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  members  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  Messrs.  Belcher  and 
Fiddler,  who  were  extremely  kind  to  us,  and  helped  us  in  different 
ways.  When  I  reached  the  above-named  monastery,  the  Ghegens 
received  me  most  cordially,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  inviting 
me  to  diuners  and  to  divine  services,  and  in  showing  me  their 
temples.  Taking  advantage  of  our  stay  at  this  spot,  I  made  large 
collections  of  birds  and  mammals,  and  left  here  part  of  my  baggage. 

In  the  mean  time  I  sent  Ladyghin,  and  afterwards  also  Kaznakoff,  to 
Sinin,  to  the  governor  of  the  province,  to  have  a  talk  with  him  about 
our  further  journey,  to  settle  all  details,  and  especially  to  get  the  mail 
from  Europe.  At  Sinin  Ladyghin  could  not  refuse  the  hospitality  most 
kindly  offered  to  him  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eobinson,  members  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission. 

At  last,  leaving  part  of  our  collections  with  the  lamas  in  the 
monastery,  I  left  this  place  and  went  with  my  caravan  to  the  town 
of  Dan-gher,  where  we  all  met  The  Governor  of  Sinin  gave  our 
expedition  all  necessary  orders  and  letters  of  introduction  to  the  local 
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Tibetan  prinoes,  who  are  under  the  Sinin  governor.  He  also  aided 
Eaznakoff  in  sending  a  oaravan  with  provisions  to  Tsaidam.  In 
Tsaidam  we  stayed  at  the  monastery  Bamn-tsasak,  and  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  spring,  we  prepared  everything  for  onr  Tibet  jonmey.  A 
meteorological  station  was  built,  and  part  of  onr  collections  was  left 
at  this  depdt,  as  also  all  our  camels.  Four  men  from  our  convoy,  under 
Sergeant  Ivanoff,  had  to  remain  at  the  depdt,  and  Sergeant  Muravioff 
was  entrusted  with  th^  meteorological  ob^ervf^tionSt 


K02L0FF  MAKING  ASTRONOMICAL  0BSERVATI0N8  'WHILE  WINTERING  IN  KAM,  BAST    TIBET. 

The  spring  was,  however,  slow  in  coming.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Barun-teasak  was  very  dreary,  and  only  in  the  valleys  of  the  northern 
slope  of  the  gigantic  range  of  Burkhan-Budda  some  signs  of  reviving 
nature  could  be  detected  by  the  end  of  April.  Eaznakoff  was  perhaps 
the  most  successfal  in  making  his  collections. 

On  May  17  (30th  N.S.),  1900,  we  at  last  left  this  depot,  and,  carrying 
our  baggage  on  yaks  and  hainyks,  we  began  our  journey  by  crossing  the 
Burkhan-Budda  range  along  the  Nomokhun-gol  river.    This  was  done 
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BuooeflsMly,  and  in  Jane,  after  having  slowly  oroBsed  the  two  great 
ranges  of  Burkhan-Budda  and  Amnen-kor,  we  reached  the  shores  of 
Lake  Bussian,  pitching  our  camp  at  the  place  where  the  Hoang-ho  flows 
out  of  this  lake.  As  we  were  crossing  the  Amnen-kor  I  obtained  several 
specimens  of  the  very  pretty  Fringilline  bird,  Leoco$ticte  rdborowikii^ 
which  was  described  by  Prjevalsky,  who  possessed,  however,  but  one 
single  specimen.  Two  days  after  we  had  reached  the  lakes  of  the  upper 
Hoang-Ho,  we  saw  coming  large  parties  of  the  N'Golok  robbers,  who 
were  retaming  from  Lhasa  with  their  prince,  Homba-rinchim-shiam. 
I  tried  to  enter  into  relations  with  them,  bnt  this  was  of  no  ose, 
because  their  prince,  although  he  had  given  a  solemn  pledge  at 
Lhasa  never  to  fight  more,  said  quite  frankly  that  he  could  not 
answer  for  his  men«  who  were  sure  to  attack  the  expedition  as  soon 
as  it  appeared  on  their  territory.  As  I  did  not  wunt,  on  my  very 
first  entry  into  Tibet,  to  make  use  of  arms  for  £he  conquest  of 
scientific  discoveries,  I  preferred  to  change  my  direction  and  to  go 
straight  southward,  so  as  to  crosd  the  territory  of  the  N'Goloks  on  my 
return  journey  only. 

After  having  explored  with  Eaznakoff  the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes 
of  the  upper  Hang-Ho,*  we  went  along  the  isthmus  which  separates  Lake 
Busdian  from  Li^e  Expedition  (Orin-Nor  and  Jarin-nor ;  also  Hohara- 
mtso  and  Hnora-mtso),  and  crossing  the  river  which  connects  both  lakes, 
we  entered  the  valley  of  the  river  Jaghyn-gol.  In  order  to  cross  the  great 
watershed  between  the  Yellow  and  Blue  rivers,'we  followed  the  course  of 
this  river,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  watershed  we  found  a  marshy,  open 
depression  in  the  mountain  range,  the  altitude  of  this  pass  reaching 
14,700  feet.  From  this  pass  we  saw  to  the  north  of  us  the  high  plateau 
of  Tibet  stretching  north  and  west  in  a  succession  of  gigantic  waves^ 
and  to  the  south  of  us  we  had  the  deep  gorges  and  the  sharp  snow- 
clad  peaks  of  the  Gatu-ju  group  of  mountains. 

The  plateau  of  Tibet,  upon  which  lie  the  sources  of  the  mighty 
Yellow  and  Blue  rivers  and  the  Mekong,  covers  with  its  massive 
structare  an  immense  area.  In  its  eastern  portion,  to  the  east  of  a 
diagonal  line  which  runs  south-west  to  north-east,  it  falls  under  the 
influence  of  the  monsoons  from  the  Indian  ocean,  and  is  consequently 
rich  in  atmospheric  precipitation,  which  feeds  these  rivers ;  but  to  the 
west  of  this  line,  where  the  plateau  attains  a  still  greater  height  and 
has  a  still  more  even  surface,  the  dryness  of  the  climate  progressively 
increases,  and,  instead  of  a  covering  of  grass,  we  find  only  a  gravelly 
desert,  which  was  so  truly  described  by  M.  Y.  Pyevtsoff  as  ^  dead 
land."  In  proportion  as  one  moves  further  east  from  this  diagonal 
climatic  line,  and  the  rivers  which  flow  this  way  become  mightier  and 


*  Ladyghia  made  soundinga  in  Lake  HuBtian  for  several  miles  from  the  outflow  of 
the  Hoang-Ho ;  they  gaye  depths  up  to  15  fathoms. 
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mightier  Btreams,  the  plateau  appears  more  and  more  eroded,  and 
assames  the  features  of  an  Alpine  region. 

Deep  river- vallejs  and  narrow  gorges  alternate  with  the  high  orests 
of  the  water-divides.  The  roads,  or  the  footpaths,  as  the  case  may  be, 
either  descend  to  a  great  depth  or  climb  to  a  great  relative  and  absolute 
height.  Here  a  mild,  and  there  a  rough  climate ;  belts  of  luxurious 
alternate  with  belts  of  an  extremely  poor  vegetation;  spots  occupied 
by  man,  and  lifeless  summits  of  the  grand  mountain  ranges — all 
these  alternate  in  rapid  succession  before  the  eyes  of  the  traveller. 
Most  beautiful  panoramas  of  mountains  unfold  at  his  feet  as  he  gazes 
towards  the  remote  horizon,  and  soon  after  everything  disappears  as 
he  stands  between  the  narrow  sides  of  the  rocky  gorges,  where  he 
hears  the  roaring  of  the  blue  and  foaming  waters,  while  on  the  high 
levels  only  the  howling  of  the  storm  fills  the  air. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  basin  of  the  Blue  river  we  felt  the 
surroundings  to  be  of  a  milder  character.  The  roughness  of  the  climate 
whicLwe  had  experienced  heretofore  had  been  left  behind  on  the  last 
mountain  pass.  With  every  step  down  the  gorge  it  became  warmer  and 
drier;  the  eye  rested  upon  pleasant  landscapes.  Our  herbarium  and 
our  entomological  collections  rapidly  increased,  as  we  saw  eveiy  where 
carpets  of  flowers,  with  butterflies,  and  all  sorts  of  insects  fluttering 
about.  Only,  owing  to  the  presence  of  man,  we  did  not  see  any  more 
representatives  of  the  great  mammals  which  we  used  to  find  in  such 
numbers  on  the  plateau. 

We  soon  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  first  Tibetans,  of 
the  Hoshun  of  Namtso,  whom  we  met,  and  this  friendly  intercourse 
helped  us  in  our  further  journey  southwards.  With  the  aid  of  the  old 
prince,  Namtso-Purzek,  and  his  sons,  we  found  no  difficulty  in  crossing 
the  Blue  river,  and,  going  next  over  a  high  mountain  range,  we  reached 
on  its  other  slope  the  Lchu,  a  tributary  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Yang- 
tse*kiang.  Continuing  our  journey  up  this  tributary,  we  reached  at 
the  beginning  of  August  the  shores  of  Lake  Ehombo-mtso,  round  which 
are  the  settlements  of  Tibetans  from  the  Dett  Hoshun.  The  elder  of 
these,  as  dirty  as  his  companions,  made  his  appearance  at  our  bivouac 
fire,  quite  frightened.  With  trembling  hands  he  brought  me  some 
presents,  and  had  difficulty  in  pronouncing  his  greetings  on  account  of 
the  shaking  of  his  voice.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  cause  of  this 
fright  was  that  the  Tibetans  were  saying  among  themselves  that 
Bussians  have  come  at  last  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  murdered  com« 
rade,  by  whom  they  meant  the  well-known  French  traveller,  Dutreuil 
de  Bhins,  who  perished  here  from  the  hands  of  the  Tanguts  of  the 
Dett  Hoshun. 

The  expedition  soon  reached  the  monastery  of  Jarku,  which  was 
also  visited  during  our  stay  there  by  the  embassy  from  the  Qovemor 
of  Sinin,  which  visits  this  country  once  every  three  years  to  collect 
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the  tribate.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  stay  in  this  monastery 
was  precisely  at  the  time  when  the  Boxer  uprising  broke  out  in 
China,  but  neither  ourselves  nor  the  Cbinese  authorities  knew  any- 
thing about  it.  We  spent  our  time  in  mutual  invitations  to  dinners 
and  to  fishing-parties  in  the  river,  on  the  shores  of  which  we  had  our 
encampment. 

After  having  bade  good-bye  to  the  Chinese,  who  gave  us  for  a  few 
days  an  interpreter  of  the  Tangut  language,  we  left  Ja-ohu  on  August 
21  (Sept.  3),  1900,  and  continued  our  journey  up  the  river  Bar-chu, 
which  brought  us  to  a  broad  wide  valley,  dosed  in  the  south  by  a 
mighty  mountain  range  covered  here  and  there  with  perpetual  snow. 
This  was  the  watershed  between  the  Blue  river  and  the  Mekong. 
This  yet  unnamed  range  of  mountains  stretches  as  an  immense  wall 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  and  is  covered  with  excellent 
pasture  grounds,  visited  by  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  of  the  nomads. 
The  pass  Our-la  reaches  15,200  feet  of  absolute  height,  and  when  we 
were  on  its  southern  slope  we  were  already  in  the  basin  of  the  Mekong. 
For  several  days  in  succession  we  oontinued  our  journey  south-west- 
wards, crossing  several  parallel  chains  of  mountains  and  numbers  of 
large  and  small  rivers  which  were  carrying  their  waters  to  the  south- 
east amidst  an  imposing  labyrinth  of  mountains.  We  crossed  first  the 
Je-ohu,  and  next  the  Ja-chu  rivers,  which  together  with  the  Nomu-chu 
(a  river  which  flows  further  south  and  takes  its  origin  near  Lake 
Tengri,  in  the  north  of  Lhasa,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Nak-chu)  form  the  river  Mekong.  We  stopped  near  the  frontiers  of 
the  district  of  Lhasa,  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Nomo-chu,  the 
Bar-chu. 

It  must  be  remarked  here  that  the  Ja-chu  is  considered  as  the  chief 
branch  of  the  Mekong,  and  in  all  probability  its  sources  are  situated 
much  further  in  the  interior  than  has  been  shown  up  to  the  present 
time  on  our  maps.  Another  mistake  of  our  maps  was  also  discovered ; 
it  concerns  the  river  Nak-chu,  which  is  represented  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Salwen,  while  in  reality  the  Nak-chu,  which  is  known  to  the 
natives  by  the  name  of  Ji-chu,  and  after  its  confluence  with  the  Bar- 
chu  as  the  Nomo-cha,  is  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  upper 
Mekong.  As  to  the  upper  Salwen,  it  represents,  aocording  to  what  I 
was  told  by  the  natives,  an  insignificant  river,  easily  forded,  the  sources 
of  which  lie  in  the  mountains,  not  far  from  the  high-road  to  Lhasa. 

From  our  encampment  on  the  Bar-chu  I  applied  to  the  local  authori- 
ties for  permission  to  enter  the  territory  of  Lhasa,  and  in  expectation 
of  the  reply  we  stayed  on  the  banks  of  this  river  for  nearly  a  fortnight, 
completing  in  the  mean  time  very  successfully  our  collections  of  plants, 
birds,  and  animals.  Finally  we  received  the  reply,  which  was  nega- 
tive; the  authorities  did  not  want  to  let  us  enter  their  territory. 
After  having  discussed  our  situation,  I  decided  to  change  the  direction 
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of  our  journey,  and  to  proceed  south-eastwards  to  Chamdo,  or  Tsamdo 
(a  monastery  situated  at  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Nomo-ohu  with  the 
Ja-chu),  where  I  expected  to  discuss  with  the  Chinese  our  chances 
for  a  further  movement  southwards,  as  also  the  question  whether  the 
Tibetans  had  the  right  to  stop  our  movements  in  the  Earn  region 
(Eastern  Tibet)  when  we  had  permission  from  the  Tsung-li-yamen. 
I  hoped  that  the  higher  Chinese  and  Tibetan  authoiities»  whom  we 
should  find  at  Tsamdo,  would  help  us  in  this  respect.    So  we  con- 
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tinned  our  journey  down  the  Bar^chu,  and  below  its  confluence  with 
the  Ji-chu  we  entered  the  dominions  of  the  Se-chuan  authorities. 
However,  at  the  very  first  bridge — ^by  means  of  which  the  road  passes 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  the  right,  that  is,  into  the  dominions 
of  Lhasa — we  found  a  numerous  military  detachment  of  Tibetans, 
who  declared  that  they  were  ordered  not  to  let  Europeans  pass. 
Having  no  intention  to  fight,  I  continued  my  journey  on  the  left 
bank,  although  the  road  on  this  bank  was  not  so  good  as  on  the 
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other.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Tibetans  interpreted  this  seoond  oon- 
cession  of  ours,  but  I  suppose  they  saw  in  it  a  proof  of  our 
weakness,  and  consequently  next  day,  October  28  (November  10),  we 
met  on  the  road  to  Tsamdo  another  detachment,  much  more  numerous 
than  the  former,  and  quite  ready  to  begin  fighting  operations,  as  they 
were  telling  us  that  they  came  to  drive  us  away,  like  dogs,  with  the 
fire  of  their  rifles.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  accept  the 
fight,  and  after  a  sharp  engagement  the  Tibetans  were  thrown  back 
and  dispersed.  The  road  was  open.  However,  the  Lhasa  authorities 
immediately  sent  to  us  their  representatives,  who  implored  us  not  to 
enter  the  monastery  of  Tsamdo,  which  is  one  of  the  great  sanctuaries  of 
Tibet,  the  fourth  in  rank.  I  yielded  to  their  representations.  Instead 
of  going  south-east  to  Tsamdo,  I  turned  east,  with  the  intention  of 
reaching  the  shores  of  the  Blue  river  at  its  affluence  with  the  Se-chu, 
at  the  monastery  of  Derghe-gonchen.  The  plan  of  exploring  Tibet 
was  thus  abandoned,  and  after  having  covered  some  50  miles  in  an 
eastward  direction,  the  expedition  stopped  to  winter  in  the  warm 
wooded  valley  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  Mekong,  the 
Ba-chu. 

In  the  basin  of  the  upper  Mekong  the  plateau  was  still  more 
eroded  than  it  was  further  north.  The  expedition  found  here  large 
forests  of  fir,  and  of  a  tree-like  Juniperus  Pseudo-Sabina^  inter- 
mingled with  birches,  willows,  wild  apricots,  wild  apples,  and  a  great 
variety  of  bushes.  The  rugged  crags,  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation  of 
trees,  bushes,  and  grasses,  presented  a  beautiful  harmony  of  colours. 
In  the  thickly  tree-clad  gorges  we  found  quantities  of  the  white- 
eared  pheasants  (Orossoptilon  thibetanum),  the  green  lihaginia  geoffroyi^ 
the  Tetraophasia  ohscurus^  the  Teiraates  Bewerizotoiy  several  species  of 
woodpeckers,  and  a  great  quantity  of  smaller  Passerine  birds.  During 
warm  and  bright  days  the  naturalist,  and  in  fact  every  person  not 
insensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  could  reap  enjoyment  both  with 
eyes  and  ears.  Flocks  of  pheasants  walked  about  the  little  meadows, 
the  eagles  described  their  curves  on  the  blue  sky,  and  from  the  thickest 
of  bushes,  richly  coloured  by  sun's  rays,  the  songs  of  thousands  of  small 
birds  could  be  heard.  Of  mammals  which  we  did  not  see  previously, 
we  found  monkeys,  which  were  living  in  large  and  small  colonies — 
very  often  in  close  neighbourhood  to  the  Tibetans.  Our  hunting 
excursions  after  these  interesting  animals  were  successful,  and  enabled 
us  to  complete  our  collection  with  beautiful  specimens  of  both  males 
and  females. 

While  wintering  in  this  beautiful  corner,  we  carried  on  our  usual 
work.  We  made  meteorological  observations  at  a  small  meteorological 
station  which  we  had  established  here,  as  also  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  by  the  side  of  a  small  house  where  I  was  making  astro- 
nomical observations.  My  men  spent  their  time  in  hunting  and  in 
No.  v.— Mat,  1902.]  2  b 
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ooUeoting  seeds  of  the  wild  grasses  and  berries,  as  also  all  sorts  of 
materials  oonoeming  the  history  aod  ethnography  of  the  Tibetans. 
My  comrade  Eaznakoff,  together  with  Ladyghin,  also  undertook 
ezcnrsions  tip  the  Ja-chn,  and  eastwards,  as  far  as  the  monastery 
Dergbe-gonohen.  This  last  journey  was  aocomplished  very  snccessfhlly 
in  a  short  time,  although  my  comrade  had  to  pass  localities  the  popu- 
lation of  which  was  anything  but  sympathetic  to  us.  I  must  also  say 
a  few  words  about  the  men  with  whom  we  so  often  stood  at  times  in 
friendly  and  at  times  in  hostile  relations. 

The  population  of  this  region  is  divided  into  the  settled,  Ao, 
and  the  nomad,  Bok-pa,  The  former  have  their  houses  and  farms  in 
the  valleys  and  gorges,  where  the  warm  climate  permits  them  to  grow 
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cereals  up  to  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet.  The  others  pitch  their  black 
tents  in  the  region  of  the  alpine  meadows,  the  upper  limits  of  which 
lie  some  3500  feet  higher  than  the  upper  limits  of  the  agricultural 
zone.  About  these  nomads  I  will  not  speak,  because  they  have  been 
well  depicted  already  by  Prjevalsky.  As  to  the  settled  popula- 
tion, their  mode  of  liviug  is  muoh  better  than  that  of  the  nomads. 
They  make  their  houses  of  thin  logs,  or  of  wickerwork,  which  is 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  clay.  These  houses  usually  have  two 
and  three  storeys.  The  lower  one  is  used  for  the  cattle,  while  the 
second  and  third  are  used  either  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  or  for 
storing  their  grain,  their  straw,  and  their  hay,  and  also  the  domestic 
utensils.  The  threshing-ground  is  usually  made  on  the  roof  of  the  first 
storey,  and  the_com  is  threshed  by  means  of  a  flail  similar  to  ours. 
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The  dress  of  both  men  and  women  consists  in  the  winter  of  a  sheep- 
skin, and  in  the  summer  of  a  sort  of  woollen  dressing-gown.  The 
latter,  however,  is  only  worn  by  the  richer  folk.  The  skirt  of  the 
sheepskin  is  usually  tacked  high  so  as  to  make  round  the  body  a  sort 
of  sack,  into  which  the  Tibetan  puts  his  cup,  his  oil,  his  tobacco,  and 
so  on.  Of  course,  the  sack  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  things  on 
a  journey.  Then  above  the  sheepskin,  which  I  must  say  is  usually 
worn  without  any  underclothing,  is  worn  a  broad  felt  mantle. 
Trousers  are  seldom  worn  by  men,  and  are  quite  unkoown  to  women. 
As  to  the  head-dress,  it  consists  of  a  felt  hat,  or  of  a  red  scarf,  which 
is  wound  around  the  head  like  a  turban.  The  women  decorate  their 
heads  with  a  string  of  big  pieces  of  amber,  similar  pieces,  as  well  as 
shells  and  discs  of  silver  and  white  copper,  being  attached  also  to 
the  dresses.  The  dirty  hands  of  both  men  and  women  are  covered  with 
silver  rings  and  bracelets,  and  in  one  ear  they  wear  large-sized  ear- 
rings. Their  boots  are  made  of  woollen  cloth  of  different  colours. 
As  the  Tibetans  never  wash  themselves,  and  always  live  in  great  dirt, 
almost  never  taking  off  their  sheepskins,  they  di£fuse  an  abominable 
odour. 

They  practise  polyandry,  several  brothers  often  taking  one  wife. 
It  also  happens  that  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  the  father  will 
marry  the  same  woman  to  whom  his  elder  sons  are  married.  It  seldom 
happens  that  a  rich  Tibetan  has  two  wives.  Good-looking  women 
are  very  rare,  and  then  only  among  the  younger  ones. 

The  winter  in  this  locality  is  extremely  mild.  There  is  rarely 
snow,  and  the  atmosphere  remains  transparent  and  dry.  There  is 
usually  no  wind  at  night  or  in  the  morning,  but  it  systematically 
began  to  blow  every  day  after  midday  from  west-south-west.  We  had 
bright  weather  at  the  end  of  November  and  during  all  the  month  of 
December.  January  was  rather  cloudy,  but  in  February  the  cloudiness 
began  again  to  diminish.  The  lowest  temperature  which  we  observed 
was  during  the  night  of  January  5-6  (18-19),  when  the  thermometer 
fell  to  ~26J^°  Centigrade.  In  December,  at  one  o'clock,  the  mercury 
fell  below  the  freezing-point  only  four  times.  The  same  was  also 
in  January,  the  lowest  temperature  at  1  p.m.  being  —4*8'^  0.,  which 
temperature  we  had  after  the  above-mentioned  low  minimum  during 
the  night. 

There  was  no  ice  at  all  on  the  river  Ba-chu,  but  its  tributaries, 
small  streamlets,  were  quite  solidified  by  the  ice,  although  at  midday 
in  the  sun's  rays  ice  was  thawing  even  during  the  coldest  part  of  the 
year.  Snow  fell  very  seldom,  and  thawed  as  it  fell  or  disappeared 
next  day.  In  short,  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains  were 
always  free  from  snow,  and  only  thin  layers  of  it  appeared  on  the 
northern  slopes,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains.  After 
each  snowfall,  the  atmosphere,  which  was  always  very  clear,  became 
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still  clearer,  and  the  sky  assumed  a  deep  blue  colour,  especially  before 
sunset. 

In  February  the  temperature  began  rapidly  to  rise,  the  mountain 
streamlets  began  to  roar,  the  birds  began  to  mate,  the  eagles  began 
to  rise  to  tremendous  heights  and  send  forth  their  loTe-calls — in 
short,  winter  was  over.  I  now  decided  to  move  eastwards,  and  to  pass 
through  the  districts  of  Derghe-gonchen  and  Ehor,  and,  after  having 
explored  them,  to  move  up  the  Ya-lun-tsian,  and  then  to  the  lakes  of 
the  upper  Hoang-Ho,  and  next  to  Tsaidam. 

Leaving  the  warm  valley  of  the  Ba-chu,  we  had  once  more  to  cross 
the  cold  plateau,  as  also  the  water-dividing  range  between  the  Mekong 
and  the  Blue  river,  of  which  the  pass  reached  16,000  feet,  and  was 
covered  with  snow  *  Here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Blue  river,  which  flows 
at  an  altitude  of  about  10,500  feet  above  sea-level,  it  was  also  very  warm, 
and  we  saw  already  the  first  appearance  of  spring  vegetation ;  the  OeiUiana 
squarrosa  was  in  bloom,  as  also  the  buttercups,  the  dandelions,  and  so 
on.  All  sorts  of  insects  and  butterflies  flew  about.  We  also  noticed 
the  bank  swallow  {Cottle  rtparia).  The  Tibetans  were  busy  in  tilling 
the  soil,  and  some  of  them  had  already  b^un  sowing  wheat  and  barley, 
while  on  the  best  fields  we  saw  the  first  seedlings  of  wheat  piercing 
the  ground. 

We  stayed  but  a  few  days  near  the  monastery,  and  resumed  our 
journey  by  crossing  the  high  chain  of  mountains  which  separatee  the 
Blue  river  from  its  left-bank  tributary,  the  Ya-lun-tsian.  We  spent 
Easter — the  last  Easter  during  this  hard  but  most  interesting  journey 
— at  the  village  of  Bana-jun,  near  the  valley  of  the  Ya-lun.  We 
explored  next  the  district  of  Khor,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  on  account 
of  the  time  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  population,  and  I  finally 
decided  to  resume  our  return  journey.  We  consequently  went  up  the 
Ya-lun-tsian,  following  its  left  bank,  but  were  compelled  to  move 
rather  slowly,  because  its  banks  were  occasionally  so  steep  as  to  compel 
us  to  go  more  inland.    Still  we  progressed,  and  we  soon  had  left  behind 


*  This  part  of  the  journey  of  Eozloff  is  extremely  interesting.  On  his  way  to 
the  Blue  river,  he  was  compelled  to  cross  once  more  tho  nameless  range  of  mountains 
which  separates  the  Mekong  from  the  Blue  river,  and  by  this  second  crossing  he 
determined  the  exact  position  of  this  important  orographic  feature.  From  the 
accompanying  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  at  least  three  diffierent  ranges  of 
mountains  which  cross  this  part  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  in  a  direction  from  the  north- 
west to  south-east.  We  may  thus  say  that  in  all  probability,  instead  of  the  fanlike 
ranges  of  mountains  which  we  see  on  our  present  maps,  radiating  between  the  Mekong 
and  the  Blue  river  and  their  tributaries,  under  the  27th  and  28th  degrees  of  latitude, 
we  haye  the  same  plateau,  with  ranges  running  in  the  same  north-west  to  south-east 
direction,  and  yery  probably  it  will  be  easy  to  connect  the  Himalaya  escarpment  of  the 
high  plateau  of  East  Asia  with  the  Kbingan  escarpment  of  the  lower  terraces  of  the 
same  plateau. — P.  A.  Kr. 
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the  zone  of  cereal  culture,  and  entered  the  regions  occupied  by  nomads 
only. 

Owing  to  close  intercourse  with  the  robber  bands  of  the  N'Gk)lokS| 
the  local  nomads,  Ja-chu-ka-va,  have  become  as  bad  as  their 
neighbours.  Especially  one  of  their  hoshuns,  Lin-gu-ze,  which  does 
not  recognize  its  submission  to  the  Chinese,  and  also  does  not 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  N*Goloks,  is  renowned  for  its 
wild  robber  instincts.  With  these  robbers  we  had  a  serious  conflict-. 
Happily  enough,  our  guides  and  carriers  from  the  hoshun  of  Dunzf^, 
who  are  as  much  robbers  as  the  former,  seeing  that  we  were  always 
ready  to  repulse  an  attack,  found  it  more  profitable  to  bring  us 
peacefully  across  their  territory,  but  they  warned  us  that  we  should  be 
attacked  in  the  hoshun  of  Lin-gu-ze.  Their  prediction  was  fulfilled. 
On  the  morning  of  April  25,  on  one  of  the  numerous  mountain  passes 
of  the  basin  of  the  Ya-lun-tsian  (or,  as  it  is  named  by  the  Tibetans,  the 
Ja-chu),  namely,  the  pass  Bi-mu-la,  the  Lin  people  numbering  seyeral 
hundred  men  and  occupying  seyeral  mountain  summits  attacked  us. 
As  soon  as  our  vanguard,  which  consisted  of  Eaznakoff,  myself,  and 
the  Cossack  Badmajapoff,  appeared  on  this  ground,  they  opened  a 
sharp  cross-fire  from  their  matchlock  guns.  We  had  already  noticed 
them  for  some  time  since,  and  consequently  had  settled  our  plan 
of  action. 

From  time  to  time  we  adyanced  slowly  forward,  sitting  down  for 
awhile  and  shooting  at  the  robbers.  It  must  be  remarked  that  we 
had  to  fight  at  an  altitude  of  15,000  feet  aboye  sea-level,  where 
the  rarefied  air  rendered  us  uncomfortable,  notwithstanding  our  ex- 
perience of  such  altitudes.  As  our  caravan  approached  the  summit 
of  the  pass,  and  as  more  men  from  it  came  to  reinforce  us  in  the  van- 
guard, the  shooting  of  the  robbers  became  slower,  and  after  an  hour's 
time  we  had  reached  the  head  of  the  pass  and  cleared  it  entirely.  The 
robbers  were  running  away  southward,  to  the  Ya-lun-tsian«  We 
quietly  took  our  breakfast  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  where  we  found 
considerable  quantities  of  ice  and  fuel,  prepared  by  the  robbers 
while  they  lie  in  ambush,  and  then  we  began  to  descend  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pass,  sending  out  our  scouts  in  different  directions.  At  a 
spot  where  the  main  gorge  meets  a  side  gorge  coming  from  the  left, 
^e  robbers,  having  received  reinforcements  of  another  hundred  men, 
had  taken  their  position  with  the  intention  of  attacking  us  at  the  same 
time  from  two  sides.  Besides,  part  of  them  were  standing  upon  the 
rocks  on  the  sides  of  the  narrow  gorge  ready  to  roll  big  stones 
down  the  mountain,  so  as  to  produce  a  panic  in  our  caravan.  Happily 
enough,  this  ambush  was  discovered  in  time  by  our  scouts.  So  I  sent 
six  of  our  men  to  drive  away  the  Tanguts,  and  myself  continued  to 
move  slowly  down  the  main  gorge.  The  robbers  did  not  expect  an 
attack,  and  after  a  few  shots  from  our  scouts  ran  away,  meetiug,  instead 
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of  ns,  their  own  comrades,  who  had  been  taken  by  panio  and  were  in 
full  flight.  Oar  main  body  did  not  pursue  them,  because  just  at  this 
moment  came  seyeral  lamas  to  offer  to  conclude  an  armistice.  After 
having  settled  the  general  conditions,  I  ordered  one  of  the  lamas 
immediately  to  gallop  full  speed  after  the  runaways,  and  to  order 
them  neyer  to  appear  more  with  their  arms  in  the  way  of  our  expe- 
dition. This  promise  was  strictly  kept,  and  so  we  passed  without 
any  difficulty,  although  the  robbers  had  intended  to  lay  for  us  a  third 
ambush. 

After  that,  our  expedition  continued  its  journey  without  any  other 
difficulty.    Moving  slowly  north-westwards,  towards  Lake   Bussian, 


SMALL  TOWN,  KUAN-GO-OHEN,  IN  THE  HAN-SU  PBOYINCE,  NETEB  BEFORE 
VISITED  BT  A  EUROPEAN. 


we  soon  met  a  few  natives,  Ja-chu-ka-va,  who  knew  the  upper  course 
of  the  Yellow  river,  and  a  few  days  later  we  met  an  old  Tangut  who 
knew  Lake  Bussian,  and  who  undertook  for  a  good  remuneration  to  be 
our  guide.  Guided  by  this  old  man  and  his  three  younger  comrades, 
we  crossed  the  most  interesting  localities  of  the  basin  of  the  Tellow 
and  the  Blue  rivers ;  and  on  May  30  (June  12,  N.S.),  from  the  top  of 
a  pass,  we  made  out  the  blue  shining  surface  of  Lake  Bussian.  Nearly 
a  year  before  we  had  left  it  from  its  western  extremity.  Now  we  had 
under  our  feet  its  south-eastern  shore.  In  one  or  two  hours'  time  we 
had  reached  it,  and  had  our  bivouac  close  by  its  waters.  An  excellent 
road  runs  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Orin-nor,  and  after  a  two  days' 
march  we  reached  our  old  encampment  at  the  issue  of  the  Hoang-ho 
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from  the  lake.      Here  I  conolnded  the  survey  whioh  I  had  made 
throughout  onr  journey  in  Tibet. 

The  remainder  of  our  journey  to  Tsaidam  I  shall  not  desoribe, 
because  we  went  along  a  well-known  road.  Our  oomrade,  Ivanoif, 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  meteorological  station,  met  us  in 
the  valley  of  the  Alyk-norin-gol.  I  had  sent  him  notioe  by  one  of 
the  Tsaidam  Mongols,  asking  him  to  meet  us  on  our  jouruey,  and  to 
bring  the  letters  whioh  might  have  been  received  from  Bussia.  We 
were  delighted  to  find  that  everything  in  Tsaidam  was  in  excellent 
condition.  The  very  same  day  as  we  came  thither  we  met  also  a 
Ohinese  interpreter,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Sinin  to 
meet  the  expedition,  and  to  bring  it  a  bulky  mail  from  Bussia. 

After  having  stayed  during  the  hot  season  in  Eastern  Tsaidam  in 
the  mountains,  we  resumed  our  return  journey  on  August  1  (14),  and 
four  months  later  reached  the  frontiers  of  our  fatherland.  Even  this  t<tay 
in  Tsaidam  was  not  lost,  because  we  made  frequent  excursions  in  the 
mountains  and  completed  our  collections ;  but  during  one  of  these  excur- 
sions we  nearly  lost  one  of  our  young  men,  Madaeff,  at  whom  Tangut 
robbers  had  fired  from  an  ambush.  While  I  remained  at  the  meteorolo- 
gical station,  making  astronomical  observations,  and  bringing  everything 
in  order  for  the  future  journey,  Ladyghin  made  an  excursion  fur  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  lakes  Taso-nor  and  Euzlyk-nor  in  Northern  Tsaidam. 

I  will  complete  this  short  report  on  the  work  of  the  expedition 
by  the  following  letter  which  I  had  sent  from  the  extremity  of  the 
Eastern  Altai  to  the  Russian  (Geographical  Society : — 

**  As  you  know  already  from  my  previous  report,  the  expedition  left 
Tsaidam  at  the  beginning  of  August.  The  weather  continued,  however, 
to  be  hot,  and,  owing  to  heat,  as  also  the  horse-flies  and  the  mosquitoes^ 
we  lost  fifteen  of  our  best  camels,  out  of  our  herd  of  fifty  head,  so  that 
we  had  to  buy  camels  on  the  way  from  the  natives.  I  made,  with 
Ladyghin  and  two  Cossacks,  a  side  excursion  to  Sinin,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  caravan,  under  A.  N.  Eaznakoff,  went  along  the  straight 
route  to  the  Gheibsen  monastery.  I  considered  it  my  duty  to 
personally  thank  the  Tsin-tsai-yu  for  all  he  had  done  to  facilitate  our 
sojourn  in  the  Eam  region.  From  our  conversations  with  him,  we 
learned  that  there  was  great  anxiety  in  Bussia  about  our  expedition. 
*  I  have  received  three  telegrams  from  Pekin  about  you,'  he  said,  *  each 
one  even  more  anxious  than  the  former ;  but  I  knew  myself  nothing 
about  you.*  •  .  •  The  good  functionary  took  great  interest  in  the  Eam 
region  and  its  inhabitants,  and  advised  me  not  to  go  so  fSeir  another 
time,  and  to  avoid  regions  peopled  with  robbers.  As  to  the  Governor 
(Dao-tai)  of  Sinin,  who  had  spent  a  long  time  in  the  Hi  region,  and 
knew  there  the  late  Y.  M.  Uspensky,  he,  on  the  contrary,  took  great 
interest  in  knowing  how  much  of  the  region  remained  unmapped, 
whether  we  had  made  good  collections,  and  so  on. 
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**  From  Cheibseii  we  trayelled  along  the  same  old  routOy  of  whiok  I 
now  made  a  surrey.  Continual  rains  which  we  experienced  in  the 
proyince  of  Han-su  did  not  permit  us  to  make  many  excursions  in  the 
mountains,  which  are  so  rich  in  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Our  thoughts 
were  also  chiefly  directed  towards  preserving  the  treasures  which  we 
had  accumulated  in  Tibet,  and  we  were  quite  happy  to  find  that  every- 
thing we  had  left  with  the  lamas  at  the  Chorten-tan  monastery  was  in 
perfect  order,  and  that  the  lamas  welcomed  us  back  so  cordially. 


ONE  OF  THE  GORGES  OF  THE  UPPEB  MEKONG. 

"  We  did  not  stay  long  at  Chorten-tan,  as  we  were  in  a  hurry  to 
cross  the  Gobi  before  the  beginning  of  the  great  colds  (the  frosts 
already  reached  -  20°  C).  After  having  crossed  the  Chagryn  steppe,  we 
came  to  one  of  the  most  miserable  Chinese  towns,  Euang-go-chen,  which 
had  never  been  visited  before  by  Europeans,  but  the  authorities  of  which 
had  already  been  warned  of  our  arrival  by  the  amiable  Tsin-tai  of 
Sinin.  These  authorities,  as  well  as  the  Van  of  Alashan,  helped  us 
in  crossing  the  Gobi  In  short,  on  this  retam  journey,  as  well  as  on  our 
out  journey,  we  met  with  no  difficulties.    We  even  chose  this  time  a 
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new  direction,  and  thus  made  a  fourth  traverse  of  the  Gk)bi,  between 
the  eaatem  route  which  PrjeyalBky  had  followed  so  many  times  and 
the  route  I  had  followed  two  years  ago  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
desert.  Here  also,  in  proportion  as  we  moved  north,  we  saw  that  the 
country  lost  its  character  of  a  plain,  and  was  intersected  with  ranges 
of  hills  and  hillocks.  We  also  considerably  increased  our  geological 
collections,  as,  being  on  our  way  home,  we  could  better  follow  the 
instructions  which  had  been  given  to  us  by  Y.  A.  Obrucheff. 

'*  Soon  after  we  had  left  the  residence  of  the  Alashan  prince,  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  Tarancha  from  Jarkent,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Bussian  consul  at  Urumchi  in  search  of  our  expedition ;  and  it  was 
only  then  that  I  understood  the  anxious  telegrams  of  which  I  had  been 
told  at  Sinin.  We  also  learnt  that  here,  too,  in  Mongolia,  a  Mongol 
and  a  Bussian  were  vainly  trying  to  get  news  from  the  expedition. 
We,  too,  were  extremely  anxious  to  get  some  news  from  home.*' 

On  November  22, 1901  (December  5),  we  were  at  last  at  Eiakhta, 
and  in  January  following  I  was  at  St.  Petersburg. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  permit  myself  to  enumerate  the  main  results 
of  the  expedition.  We  have  thoroughly  explored  the  Chinese  or 
Mongolian  Altai,  the  Central  Gobi,  and  that  portion  of  Inner  Tibet 
which  is  known  as  '*  Eam."  The  Altai  has  been  explored  all  along  its 
northern  and  southern  foot,  and  has  been  crossed  several  times.  The 
desert  of  the  Gobi  was  crossed  along  four  different  routes  in  the  winter 
— ^provisions  of  ice  or  snow  being  taken  during  these  crossings.  In 
Eastern  Tsaidam,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Tibet,  a  depdt  of  the  collections 
and  the  provisions  was  organized,  and  the  camels  were  left,  the  journey 
in  Tibet  being  only  possible  with  oxen.  At  this  depdt  a  meteorological 
station  was  organized,  as  had  been  recommended  by  the  late  General 
Tillo.  Four  men,  under  Sergeant  Ivanoff,  were  left  at  the  station, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  meteorological  observations  was  left  to 
Muravioff,  who  had  received  the  necessary  preliminary  training.  The 
Tsaidam  meteorological  station  has  thus  worked  for  fifteen  months 
without  interruption,  the  records  of  the  instruments  being  taken  thrice 
a  day,  and  once  every  three  months  every  hour  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  succession.  This  was  the  first  time  that  such  work  was  done 
in  Central  Asia,  and  the  observations  of  the  Tsaidam  station  will 
give  a  solid  basis  for  calculating  our  altitudes  in  Tibet.  It  was  also 
the  first  time  that  a  canvas  boat  was  used  for  the  exploration  of  lakes 
in  Central  Asia — ^their  depths  and  their  flora  and  fauna. 

We  also  used  during  this  expedition,  more  frequently  than  before, 
the  system  of  sending  out  separate  excursions,  which  were  made  by  my 
comrades  Eaznakoff  and  Ladyghin,  while  I  journeyed  with  the  main 
body  of  the  caravan.  O  wing  to  this  system,  we  were  enabled  considerably 
to  increase  the  domain  of  our  exploration,  as  also  the  value  of  our 
collections. 
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We  bionght  back  with  us — (1)  abont  8000  miles  of  survey;  (2)  the 
positions  of  forty  localities  determined  astronomically ;  (3)  geographical, 
historical,  and  ethnographical,  as  also  commercial  information  about 
the  regions  visited;  (4)  more  than  400  photographs;  (5)  meteorological 
observations  which  were  made  r^nlarly  every  day;  (6)  and  rich 
natural  history  collections — that  is,  abont  1200  geological  specimens ; 
nearly  1400  species  of  plants  (over  30,000  specimens) ;  and  the  follow- 
ing zoological  specimens :  300  skins  of  mammals,  10  skeletons,  1500  birds, 
500  fishes  and  reptiles,  and  30,000  insects.  All  these  collections  have 
already  reached  St.  Petersburg  in  good  order,  have  been  arranged,  and 
are  already  in  the  hands  of  specialists  and  different  scientific  bodies. 


TRAVEL  AND  TRADE  ROUTES  IN  NORTH-EASTERN  RHODESIA 
AND  ADJACENT  PARTS  OF  EAST  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Odr  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  North-Extern  Rhodesia  has  re- 
ceived considerable  additions  within  the  past  few  years  from  the 
journeys  of  members  of  the  administration,  who,  in  the  course  of  their 
oflScial  duties,  have  had  occasion  to  travel  by  new  routes  through  some 
of  the  less-known  parts  of  the  territory.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Robert  Codrington  we  are  enabled  to  give  aocoimts  of  two  such  journeys 
through  the  region  lying  between  the  Loangwa  and  the  Eafue,  while 
Mr.  Codrington  himself  sends  us  the  account  of  a  recent  voyage  on 
Lake  Tanganyika,  with  instructive  remarks  on  the  present  state  and 
prospects  of  European  enterprise  on  the  lake  and  in  neighbouring 
regions.  Much  activity  has  also  been  displayed  by  the  French 
missionaries  known  as  the  "P^res  Blancs  d' Alger,"  who  within  the 
past  three  years  have  established  themselves  in  the  Awemba  country, 
and  have  in  some  cases  made  good  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
them  of  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  results 
of  their  journeys  have  kindly  been  placed  at  pur  disposal,  and  of  these 
we  hope  shortly  to  give  a  summary.  In  the  present  number  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  work  of  British  officials. 

L  A  VOYAGE  ON  LAKE  TANGANYIKA. 
By  ROBERT  OODRXNGTON. 
In  June,  1901,  Mr.  Codrington  embarked  at  Kituta  on  the  German  Government 
steamer  Eedwig  von  Wissmann  (Journal,  vol.  xvii.  p.  430),  which,  like  her  sista- 
ship  on  Lake  Nyasa,  earns  money  by  carriage  of  freight  and  passengers,  besides 
being  available  for  Government  purposes.  She  carries  a  4-oentimetre  quick-firing 
Krupp  gun,  and  has  a  speed  of  8  to  10  knots  and  a  cargo  capacity  of  thirty  to 
forty  tons.  The  first  point  touched  at  was  the  German  military  port  of  BLsmarok- 
burg— the  headquarters  of  the  "bezirk"  of  Ukonongo.  There  are  eighteen 
European  residents  and  a  native  garrison  of  ten  Sudanese  and  a  hundred  locally 
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enlisted  troops,  wUle  some  fine  buildiDgs  are  in  ooorse  of  erectioD.  The  harbour, 
however,  is  not  good,  but  a  little  further  up  the  coast  is  the  large  land-locked, 
harbour  which  has  been  named  Wissmannhaven.  Eala,  the  southernmost  of  the 
mission  stations  of  the  Pdres  Blancs  d'Alger  on  Tanganyika,  is  next  reached* 
Both  here  and  at  Eirando,  situated  in  an  exceptionally  fine  bay  reached  by  four 
hours'  steaming  from  Eala,  good  and  substantial  buildings  have  been  erected. 
The  church  at  Eirando  is  large  and  contains  beautiful  wood-carving.  At  Utinta, 
reached  on  June  5,  there  is  a  good  harbour,  and  as  the  telegraph-line  pa£ses  10 
miles  inland,  a  dep6t  for  the  reception  of  material  has  been  formed  in  the  bay. 
There  is  also  a  station  of  the  Pdres  Blancs.  The  most  important  misf  ion  station 
oh  the  east  coast  <^  Tanganyika  is  at  Earema,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop. 
It  has  no  harbour,  however,  and  is  often  inaccessible,  especially  during  a  south 
wind. 

Ujiji  was  reached  on  June  7,  after  nineteen  hours*  steaming  from  Earema. 
The  native  town,  with  its  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  covers  an  enormous  area,  well 
shaded  by  mango  trees,  bananas,  and  palms;  but  most  of  the  houses  are  mere 
hovels,  and  the  whole  place  reeks  with  dirt  and  disease.  The  principal  Arab^  Sefi 
bin  Bashid,  who  has  been  appointed  Wall  by  the  Government,  lives  in  a  good 
double-storied  house,  and  entertained  his  visitors  with  champagne  and  coffee. 
There  are  about  sixty  Arabs  and  thirty  Banyans  (British  subjects),  while  the 
Europeans  number  eight,  including  two  Greeks  who  have  a  large  store.  The  fort 
is  well  placed  and  subatantially  built,  but  the  garrison  is  very  small,  the  troops  of 
the  "  bezirk "  being  distributed  over  a  large  area.  There  is  no  harbour  at  Ujiji, 
and  steamers  usually  anchor  in  Eajoma  bay,  some  7  miles  north,  whither  the 
Government  station  will  probably  be  transferred  shortly.  The  survey  of  the 
Transcontinental  Telegraph  is  already  completed  to  Ujiji,  which  will  be  connected 
with  the  mam  line  by  a  branch  of  13  miles,  and  is  being  extended  to  Eajoma. 
Every  assistance  has  been  given  by  the  German  officials  on  Tanganyika,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  line  will  be  open  to  Ujiji  during  1902. 

From  Ujiji  the  voyage  was  continued  to  Usambura,  6  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rusiai,  a  German  station  with  a  white  population  of  seven,  communicating  in 
two  days  with  the  important  post  on  Lake  Eivu.  It  seems  a  fc^egone  conclusion 
that  the  labours  of  the  commission  now  at  work  will  result  in  the  selection  of  the 
Rusizl  liver  as  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Congo  State  territory  in  this 
region.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Godrington's  visit  an  expedition  was  despatched 
against  the  Gongo  rebels,  who  were  causing  trouble  in  German  territory.  They 
are  well  armed  and  bold,  and  neither  the  Belgians  nor  Germans  have  a  sufficient 
force  to  desl  decisively  with  them,  though  the  Germans  have  recently  disarmed 
over  a  thousand  of  them,  whom  they  have  supplied  with  seed-corn  and  settled 
down  in  the  Ujiji  district.  On  the  German  coast  of  Tanganyika  troubles  with 
the  natives  seem  rather  due  to  their  failure  to  pay  taxes  than  to  actual  hostility 
towards  Europeans,  and  the  telegraph  surveyors  have  never  been  hindered  or 
molested  by  them. 

On  June  12  the  lake  was  crossed  to  the  Gongo  Free  State  station  of  Uvira, 
where  there  is  a  garrison  of  three  officers  and  three  hundred  native  soldiers.  A 
further  passage  of  twenty-three  hours  brought  the  steamer  to  Mtoa  (Towa),  or 
Albertville,  the  principal  Gongo  State  station  on  the  lake.  Mpala  was  reached 
hence  by  nine  hours'  steaming,  and  St.  Louis,  the  poit  for  Baudoinville,  by  another 
two.  Mpala  and  Baudoinville  are  stations  of  the  Pdres  Blancs,  the  latter  being  the 
residence  of  the  bishop,  who  is  Yicaire  Apostolique  du  Haut  Gongo.  Twenty-six 
missionaries,  including  eight  sisters,  are  distributed  between  the  two  stations,  and 
the  churches  are  very  large  and  magnificent.    Mvua  and  Moliro,  the  latter  just 
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within  the  Ck)ngo  State  boundary,  are  migerable  places ;  but  Sumbu,  the  British 
port  on  Cameron  bay,  is  a  well-built  station,  second  to  none  on  the  lake.  Through 
it  passes  most  of  the  trade  for  Lake  Mweru,  around  which  lake  there  are  now 
living  some  forty- five  Europeans.  A  small  township  has  been  laid  out  at  Sumbu,  and 
another  is  springing  up  at  Easakalawe,  considered  to  be  the  best  port  at  the  south 
end  of  the  lake.  It  has  been  adopted  by  both  the  Tanganyika  Concessions 
Company  and  the  African  International  Flotilla  and  Transport  Company,  and  is 
pleasanUy  situated,  sheltered  by  forest  trees  from  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  beach. 
The  anchorage  is  satisfactory,  and  in  case  of  a  strong  wind  from  the  north,  perfect 
shelter  is  available  opposite  at  Niamkolo. 

The  vessels  now  plying  on  Tanganyika  are — the  *^  Tanganyika  Concessions  " 
steamer  CecU  Bhodes  (twin  screw),  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
tons;  the  German  Hedwig  von  Wissmann,  with  about  an  equal  capacity;  the  African 
Lakes  Corporation's  steamer  Oood  New$y  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  twenty  tons ; 
the  Katanga  Company's  steamer,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
tons ;  and  the  Congo  Free  State  echooner,  carrying  about  one  hundred  tons.  Soma 
five  or  six  dhows,  the  property  of  Arab  and  Qreek  traders,  compete  in  a  small  way 
with  the  European-built  vessels.  The  lake,  though  said  to  be  more  stcHrmy  than 
Nyasa,  is  considered  a  safe  waterway  by  the  skippers  of  the  vessels,  no  dangerous 
rocks  being  reported.  The  level  of  the  lake  in  June,  1901,  was  4  or  6  feet  higher 
than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1900,  the  Lukuga  outlet  having  again 
silted  up. 

The  German  firms  at  Bagamoyo  and  Dar-es-Salaam  have  withdrawn  their 
European  agents  irom  Tanganyika,  owing  to  losses  through  giving  credit  to 
Arabs  and  natives ;  and  what  small  trade  there  is  on  the  German  coast  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  (Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Banyans.  The  Banyans  buy  their  goods  in  India, 
and  transport  them  cheaply  by  means  of  dhows  to  the  African  coast,  so  that  they 
are  able  to  compete  with  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  who  buy  in  a  dearer  market  at 
Bagamoyo.  Minerals  have  not  yet  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  German  territory, 
and  rubber  has  been  worked  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  though  abundant 
and  untouched  in  large  areas  inland.  Coffee  and  wheat,  palm  oil,  and  salt  are  at 
present  produced  for  local  consumption  only,  but  the  salt  may  become  more  largely 
marketable.  The  enormous  labour-supply  should  render  the  development  of  the 
German  sphere  somewhat  easier  than  that  of  the  British  sphere  adjoining,  but  the 
unreasonably  high  rate  of  pay  fixed  by  the  German  Gt>vemment  is  unfortunately 
calculated  to  strangle  any  young  industry.  At  Bismarckburg  the  rate  is  8  rupees 
a  month — ^more  than  double  the  rate  in  the  British  sphere. 

There  is  no  trade,  properly  so  called,  on  the  Congo  coast  of  Tanganyika,  but  all 
rubber  and  ivory  is  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  State,  and  has  to  be  surrendered 
by  the  natives  in  fixed  quantities  annually.  The  natives  are,  however,  continually 
in  rebellion,  and  the  country  is  unsafe  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
military  garrisons,  and  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  missionaries. 

Of  the  three  trading  firms  established  on  the  British  coast,  the  African  Lakes 
C(»rporation  alone  transacts  any  considerable  business,  its  well-organized  and 
equipped  transport  route  from  Chinde  to  Tanganyika  placing  it  in  a  favourable 
position  to  secure  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  Tanganyika  and  Mweru  regions. 
On  the  shores  of  the  latter  several  small  European  posts  are  springing  up.  The 
Eatanga  Company  (*'  Comittf  sp^ial  de  Katanga  ")  has  several  stations  on  the  Congo 
side,  and  at  the  four  posts  of  Mpweto,  Lukonsolwa,  and  the  two  opposite  Eilwa 
island,  there  is  a  total  of  about  twenty-eight  Europeans.  At  Luanga  Mission 
station  there  are  about  seven,  and  some  eight  or  ten  are  distributed  along  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  Luapula.    Fort  Rosebery  or  Johnston  Falls  is  the  head- 
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quarters  of  the  Native  Gommisaloner  of  the  Luapula  DivisioD.  Oa  the  British  side 
of  Mweni  are  Kalangwizi,  the  residence  of  the  district  magistrate,  and  Ghienji,  the 
station  of  the  African  Lakes  Corporation,  where  the  African  Transcontinental  and 
Flotilla  Ck>mpany  is  also  established*  The  Europeans  on  this  coast  number  nine 
or  ten. 

The  greater  part  of  the  rubber  reported  from  North-Eastem  Khodesia  in  recent 
years  has  been  obtained  from  the  Congo  side  of  Lake  Mweru,  and  it  is  to  preyent 
this  that  the  Katanga  Company  has  established  its  posts  on  the  lake^ore,  and 
built  a  steam-launch  to  patrol  the  lake  and  the  Luapula.  The  African  Lakes 
Corporation  have  also  a  small  steam-launch,  and  there  are  three  or  four  steel 
sailing-boats  on  the  lake. 

Much  has  been  done  by  the  Germans  to  open  up  overland  routes  to  Tangan- 
yika, by  which  supplies  are  now  transported  to  Ujiji  and  Bismarckburg  to  the 
entire  neglect  of  the  Shire-Nyasa  route.  From  Eilimatinde  and  Tabora,  on  the 
trunk  road  from  Dar-es-Salaam  to  the  Tictoria  Nyanza,  roads  branch  out  to 
Bismarckburg  and  Ujiji  respectively,  while  from  Eilwa  a  road  runs  through  Songea 
to  Withaven  on  Nyasa  and  connects  by  steamer  with  the  road  under  construe 
tion  from  Mwaya  to  the  British  road  between  Nyaea  and  Tanganyika.  Supplies 
for  German  Nyasaland  at  present  go  by  the  Shire  route,  but  the  GhBrman  Govern- 
ment is  determined  to  develop  the  overland  route  from  Eilwa.  With  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Uganda  railway  to  Victoria  Nyanza  another  and  perhaps  the  best  route 
to  Tanganyika  will  be  available,  there  being  less  than  200  miles  overland  transport 
between  the  two  lakes.  The  German  officers  on  Tanganyika  are  confident  that  a 
railway  from  the  coast  to  Tabora  will  be  built  within  the  next  five  years. 

Supplies  for  the  Congo  State  territory  are  transported  both  by  the  Congo  and 
by  the  Shire  route.  A  caravan  from  Tanganyika  to  Boma  takes  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  months,  and  communication  is  often  interrupted. 

The  British  route  to  Tanganyika  has  many  natural  advantages,  the  chief  being, 
of  course,  the  Zambezi,  Shire,  and  Nyasa  waterways,  all  of  which  are  provided  with 
ample  shipping.  The  only  impediments  in  this  route  are  comprised  in  the  un- 
satisfactory overland  connection  between  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika.  The  proposed 
railway  between  the  lower  and  upper  Shire  hangs  fire  so  long,  that  it  appears  quite 
possible  that  the  idea  will  not  be  realized  for  many  years  to  come.  Meanwhile 
various  improvements  are  being  made  on  the  road,  which  should  shortly  be  avail- 
able for  continuous  waggon-traffic  Native  labour  is  during  some  months  of  the 
year  very  plentiful,  and  the  transport  of  goods  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa 
presents  very  little  difficulty.  The  so-called  Stephenson  road,  often  shown  on 
maps  as  stretchiog  from  Nyasa  to  Tanganyika,  has  never  actually  existed,  the 
route  being  simply  roughly  cleared  for  some  60  miles  from  Lake  Nyasa.  The  British 
South  Africa  Company  have,  however,  constructed  a  broad  and  well-made  waggon 
road  from  the  border  of  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate  to  the  shore  of 
Tanganyika,  and  across  this  road  waggons  are  continually  plying.  From  Nyasa 
to  the  border  of  the  Chartered  Company's  territory  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  use 
of  vehicles.  The  road  runs  up  the  escarpment  of  the  Nyasa-Tanganyika  plateau, 
ascending  nearly  3000  feet  in  30  miles,  and  would  cost,  probably,  from  £5000  to 
£7000  to  put  in  a  proper  condition  for  waggon-traffic.  The  cons^ction  of  this 
road  is,  without  doubt,  worthy  of  attention,  if  the  Zambezi-Nyaaa  route  to 
Tanganyika  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  following  table  shows  cost  and  duration  of  transport  to  Tanganyika  by 
various  routes.  Although  the  British  route  appears  at  present  to  be  the  beet^  sudi 
will  not  necessarily  be  the  case  in  future,  unless  as  much  energy  is  exerted  to 
improve  it  as  is  being  put  forth  by  the  Germans  on  the  overland  route  through 
German  East  Africa. 
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n.  JOUBNBT  PROM  DOMIRA  BAT,  LAKE  NYASA,  TO  PIPE, 
ON  THE  TANGANYIKA  PLATEAU. 

Bj  OBABLXS  MoEINNON. 

Tbe  Toyage  from  Port  Jobnaton  to  Domira  bay  was  made  on  January  22, 1901, 
by  tbe  AfHcan  TranBOontinental  Telegrapb  Company's  bs.  Adventuref  formerly  a 
gunboat,  and  one  of  tbe  fastest  and  best  sea-boats  on  Nyasa.  There  is  a  telegraph 
station  at  the  bay,  and  a  subsidiary  line  branches  off  hence  to  Port  Jameson.  The 
road  to  the  fort  runs  west,  ascending  to  the  Angoniland  plateau  on  tbe  second  day 
and  passing  the  Dutch  mission  station  of  Mvera  with  its  coffee  and  vegetable 
gardens,  and  16  miles  further  on  the  British  post  at  Dowa.  The  elevation  of  the 
plateau,  which,  though  it  looks  poor,  supports  a  large  population,  is  about  6000  feet. 
Beyond  the  Bua  river  a  low  ridge  dividing  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate 
from  the  Chartered  Company's  territory  was  crossed.  Port  Jameson,  the  seat  of 
government  of  North-Eastem  Rhodesia,  being  reached  on  the  following  day.  Here 
there  are  a  number  of  good  buildings  erected  both  by  the  administration  and  by 
trading  companies.  The  township  is  laid  out  in  wide  streets,  and  some  thousands 
of  shade  trees  have  been  planted,  with  good  waggon-roads  to  the  east,  west,  and 
south.  Hence  the  journey  was  continued,  with  a  fresh  lot  of  carriers,  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  through  a  sparsely  populated  country,  the  krge  village  of 
Ewambiri,head  of  the  Wabisa  of  these  parts,  being  reached  on  the  fifth  day.  The 
next  day  the  crossing  of  the  Bukusi,  in  high  flood  at  the  time,  caused  some  delay, 
it  being  necessary  to  wait  until  the  water  subsided.  The  Loangwa  was  crossed  in 
canoes  on  Pebruary  13. 
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Both  banks  of  the  Loanj^ra  for  seyeral  miles  are  heayily  timbered  with  mopsni 
forest,  which  saems  peculiar  to  this  ralley,  as  it  does  not  exist  fdrthtr  west  on  sny 
of  the  large  rivers  in  British  territory.  The  country  abounds  with  game.  Nawadia, 
reached  on  February  14,  is  a  post  of  one  of  the  native  commissioners  for  Nc^th- 
Eastern  Rhodesia.  The  house,  a  maseive  stone  building,  is  on  a  kopje  overlooking 
the  Nyamadai  river,  and  is  situated  on  one  of  the  old  slave  routes  to  the  interior. 
Two  days  later,  Mpiga,  another  native  commissioiner's  post,  situated  in  the  Awemba 
country  66  miles  ncnrth-west  of  Nawadis,  was  reached,  the  Mchinga  range  ha?iDg 
been  climbed  meanwhile.  The  range  at  this  point  is  about  12  miles  in  width,  very 
well  wooded  and  watered,  all  the  rivers  flowing  to  the  Loangwa.  From  Mpiga  a 
visit  was  paid  to  Lujembe,  the  most  southern  of  the  Awembe  chiefii,  who,  as  was 
formerly  the  general  practice,  keeps  a  band  composed  of  blind  minstrels.  A  missioD 
station  of  the  Pdres  Blancs  d* Alger,  one  of  four  built  nnce  1899  in  the  Awemba 
country,  was  pessed  en  route.  Lujembe's  is  a  great  centre  of  the  salt  trade,  as 
there  are  extensive  pans  close  by,  to  which  people  come  from  long  distances,  p ay bg 
a  small  tax  to  the  chief  for  permission  to  work  them.  The  surrounding  country  is 
called  Chinama,  which  in  the  Awemba  language  simply  means  **  game,"  to  which 
the  salt  is  doubtless  an  attraction. 

At  Mpiga's  the  Angoni  carriers — ^who  had  proved  a  superior  lot  of  men — were 
sent  back,  and  other  carriers  engaged  without  difficulty.  A  march  of  45  miles 
north  and  north-east  led  to  the  Earungu  river,  where  is  an  Administration  rest- 
house  and  a  large  native  village.  Two  more  days  brought  the  party  to  the 
Ghambezi,  which,  where  crossed,  is  narrow  with  high  banks,  and  is  deep  and 
sluggish.  Below,  rapids  occur,  obatructing  an  otherwise  important  waterway. 
The  river  was  crossed  in  canoes,  and  the  march  continued  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion along  the  banks  of  the  Kukuru — one  of  the  largest  tributaries—to  Easama, 
the  principal  Administration  post  in  the  Awemba  country.  It  stands  on  a  high 
ridge  overlooking  the  Ghambezi  valley,  and  round  it  quite  an  important  little 
township  is  springing  up,  several  stores  being  in  course  of  erection.  Not  ht  off  is 
the  Likabula  station  of  the  Pdres  Blancs  d*Alger,  who,  during  the  two  years  since 
Europeans  were  adnutted  into  the  country,  have  shown  great  energy  and  enterprise, 
having  already  built  double-storied  brick  dwelling-houses  and  a  large  churoh, 
using  for  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  a  kind  of  slate  (schist)  found  in  the  vicinity. 
From  Easama  the  route  led  across  some  flooded  country  to  the  vUlage  of 
Eitiamkula— nineteenth  king  of  the  Awemba — ^who  gave  a  hearty  welconoe  to 
the  traveller. 

The  present  Eitiamkula's  full  name  is  Mkuta  Chikuta  Mwaswe.  He  distinctly 
remembers  Livingstone,  who  visited  Chitapangwa,  the  Eitiamkula  of  that  day, 
and  the  seventeenth  king,  going  on  from  his  village  to  Mwamba^s.  Chitapangwa*8 
village  was  situated  close  to  the  site  of  the  first  Administration  post  of  Easama. 
Some  six  years  sgo  the  predecessor  of  the  present  chief,  Sampa  Eitiamkula  the 
eighteenth,  died,  whereupon  Mwamba,  his  most  powerful  vassal,  tried  to  make 
himself  king,  ejecting  by  force  the  high  priest,  by  whom  his  pretensions  were 
opposed.  The  latter  was,  however,  supported  by  Mr.  Toung,  the  native  com- 
mlEsioner,  by  whose  help  he  regained  possession  of  the  "  god,**  or  idol,  without 
which  no  claim  to  the  priesthood  could  be  valid,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  pi^sent 
Eitiamkula  was  made  kiog.  Muruli,  where  the  high  priest  lives,  is  the  burial-ground 
of  all  Awemba  belonging  to  the  ruling  family,  the  place  of  sepulture  being  apparently 
a  shallow  pit  encircled  by  a  fence  of  palm  trees  in  a  clump  of  virgin  forest. 
When  Mwamba  died,  the  Administration  refused  to  allow  the  usual  human 
sacrifices  to  take  place,  while,  by  the  custom  of  the  tribe,  his  successor  could 
exercise  no  authority  until  the  funeral  rites  had  been  performed.  Matters  remained 
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at  a  deadlock  for  two  years,  after  which  time  the  people  at  length  yielded,  and 
quietly  huried  the  remains.  The  "  god  ** — apparently  an  idol  of  some  sort — ^is 
kept  at  Mnili  in  the  inner  of  two  houses,  one  within  the  other,  the  outer  of  which 
is  crammed  with  antelope-horns.  There  is  another  hut  at  a  little  distance,  in 
which  food  is  placed  daily  hy  the  "  god's  wife,**  who  is  the  widow  of  a  former 
king,  and  who  is  the  only  person  hesiden  the  high  priest  allowed  to  enter  either 
of  the  huts.  In  fact,  none  of  the  Awemha  will  enter  the  s!ockade  of  Moruli  imless 
hidden  by  the  priest 

A  day's  march  from  Eitiamkula's,  the  Ghambezi,  now  in  high  flood,  was 
crossed  by  means  of  one  small  canoe,  and  after  passing  Kayambi,  another  mission 
station  of  the  Pdres  Blancs,  the  caravan  crossed  the  Ghozi,  a  fair-sized  river  once 
supposed  to  be  one  with  the  Ghambezi.*  Two  days  lattr  Fife  was  reached,  a 
journey  of  over  600  miles  having  been  completed  in  fifty  days,  at  the  worst  time 
of  the  year,  without  any  detriment  to  health,  in  spite  of  the  constant  wettings 
experienced. 

III.  JOURNEY  TO  THE  KAFUE  AND  ZUMBO  DISTRICTS.! 
By  P.  H.  SELBY. 

The  journey  was  commenced  from  Fort  Jameson  on  May  U,  1901,  the  route 
leading  via  Sassare  (where  a  recently  discovered  gold-reef  is  being  worked  with 
success)  to  Hargreaves,  a  station  of  the  North  Charterland  Exploration  Gompsny 
on  the  Loangwa.  Beyond  this  river  the  track  rises  2000  feet  in  the  first  21  miles, 
crossing  the  Ewessi  or  Ngoza  range  before  descending  into  the  fiat  well-watered 
valley  of  the  Lukashashi  and  its  tributaries.  A  comparatively  sharp  ascent  of 
1500  feet  next  leads  to  the  south-eastern  edge  of  the  Mchinga  plateau,  over  which  the 
route  passes  through  40  miles  of  fertile  bush  country  to  the  Mkushi  river  station, 
situated  on  a  healthy  site  3738  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Mkushi  is  a  clear  swift- 
flowing  perennial  stream  some  20  yards  in  width.  The  district  is  sparsely 
populated  by  Walala,  a  nomadic  tribe  who  have  been  accustomed  to  shift  their 
wretched  huts  every  year,  but  who  will  probably  settle  down  more  permanently 
now  that  they  are  secured  from  raids  by  the  establishment  of  a  GoTemment 
station.  A  narrow  road  is  being  hoed  from  Mkushi  to  connect  with  the  Fort 
Jameson-Hargreaves  road,  and  a  track  has  been  made  to  Serenji. 

The  path  from  Mkushi  to  Eapopo  station — 140  miles  further  west — crosses, 
halfway,  the  watershed  between  the  streams  flowing  south  and  south-east  to  the 
Lunfsewa,  and  those  flowing  north  and  north-west  to  the  Eafue  or  £[avu,  the 
district  inhabited  by  the  Walamba  tribe  being  then  entered.  The  tributaries  of 
the  Eavu  flow  slowly  in  beds  out  through  deep  rich  black  soil,  their  banks  being 
fringed  with  larger  and  thicker  timber  than  is  focmd  further  east,  the  aspect  of  the 
country  becoming  distinctly  more  tropical  as  one  goes  west  The  Landolphia  vine 
is  here  abundant,  as  well  as  the  cotton  plant,  much  cultivated  before  the  advent  of 
European  and  Indian  calicoes.  Near  the  Eapopo  station,  which  has  been  built 
close  to  the  Linyama  stream,  the  natives  are  of  many  different  tribes,  the  Wabwera 
being  apparently  most  amenable  to  civilizing  influences,  though  all  resent  the 
stoppage  of  the  former  lucrative  trade  in  slaves  and  ivory  with  the  Mambunda 
from  the  west.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  comparative  sparseness  of  the  population 
has  saved  from  destruction  the  grand  clumps  of  virgin  bush  with  their  wealth  of 


*  The  Ghambezi  and  Ghozi  are  shown  in  their  oorrect  relations  in  the  map 
accompanying  Mr.  Wallace's  paper  in  the  Journal  for  June,  1899. 
+  Map,  p.  668. 
No.  v.— May,  1902.]  2  s 
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rubber  yines,  whicb  elsewhere  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  primitive  methods  of 
cultivatioD.    Limestone  of  great  richness  underlies  the  whole  surrounding  country. 

The  journey  was  continued  on  June  14  for  Gbepepo.  After  the  first  20  miles 
the  aspect  of  the  country  gradually  changes,  the  dark  rich  soil,  high  grass,  and 
timber  giving  place  to  ground  of  far  less  fertility  and  scrub  bush.  Thirty-five 
miles  in  a  south-south-westerly  direction  led  to  the  Lukanga  river,  here  fully  a  mile 
wide,  but  blocked  with  papyrus  and  aquatic  plants,  the  ford  being  extremely 
treacherous  and  diffiooU,  with  depths  in  places  of  from  4  to  12  feet.  On  the  south 
side  the  country  is  desolate  in  the  extreme,  being  absolutely  flat  and  swampy,  with 
only  a  few  sparse  clumps  of  low  scrub.  The  chief  Chepepo,  acknowledged  as  chief 
by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Walenji,  is  an  intelligent  man.  As  a  south-west 
course  would  have  led  across  the  great  LuDJofwa  swamp,  guides  were  obtained  for 
the  Eavu  river,  the  Lukanga  being  again  crossed  some  12  miles  west  of  the  ford  above 
mentioned.  It  was  here  some  70  yards  wide  and  very  deep,  but  with  no  perceptible 
current.  The  northern  bank  is  bounded  by  swamps  for  a  distance  of  6  mUes, 
beyond  which  soft  white  sandy  soil  with  thin  bush  appears.  After  a  march  of  20 
miles  south-west  through  country  of  this  description,  the  huge  swamps  of  the 
Kavu  were  reached,  and  camp  was  pitched  on  the  east  bank  on  June  20.  The 
Kavu  was  here  some  200  yards  wide,  deep,  with  a  slow  curreot,  the  swamps  extend- 
ing along  both  banks.  The  Lukanga  was  Again  struck  near  its  junction  with  the 
Eavu,  and  crossed  in  canoes.  The  dreary  flats  now  gave  place  to  slightly  undulat- 
ing ridges  of  bush,  on  the  crest  of  one  of  which  Kasonkamola,  the  paramount  chief 
or  the  Walenji,  is  settled.  Traders  do  not  give  him  a  good  reputation,  but,  though 
at  first  suspicious  and  reserved,  he  soon  thawed,  and  allowed  his  people  to  bring  in 
food.  Fourteen  miles  further  on,  the  village  of  Sitanda,*  a  pleasant-faced,  light- 
coloured  native,  who  shares  with  EasoDkamola  the  control  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Walenji  tribe,  was  reached,  the  intervening  country  being  extremely  fertile  and 
well  peopled.  One  of  Sitanda^s  sons  and  some  other  relatives  accepted  with 
alacrity  an  invitation  to  visit  Fort  Jameson. 

From  Sitanda's  the  return  journey  via  the  junction  of  the  Loangwa  and  Zambezi 
was  commenced,  a  divergence  from  the  direct  route  being  made  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  Longo's  village  on  the  southern  border  of  the  great  Lunjofwa  swamp. 
Thence  an  easterly  course  was  followed  to  Shuiyungi*d,  after  which  a  march  of  30 
miles  through  broken,  fertile,  well-watered  country  led  to  the  edge  of  the  Mchiuga 
plateau,  a  descent  being  made  by  a  steep  and  tortuous  path  into  the  Miungushi 
valley,  thickly  peopled  with  Aluano.  In  3  miles  a  drop  of  2400  feet  was  registered 
by  aneroid.  The  Aluano  are  short,  bat  powerfully  built,  somewhat  repulsive  in 
appearance,  and  dwell  in  poorly  built  and  extremely  dirty  villages.  They  raise 
immense  crops  of  **Mapira"  along  the  beds  of  watercourses.  The  valley  was 
traversed  for  three  days  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  the  path  winding  among  stony 
and  rugged  hills.  Afterwards  it  ascended  the  Pembeni  range  to  a  height  of  3400 
fee%  and  for  35  miles  followed  the  highest  ridges  of  this  chain  through  an  imin- 
habited  and  poorly  watered  tract  A  descent  was  then  made  into  the  valley  of  the 
Pochera,  a  large  aflSuent  of  the  Bufunsa,  by  the  valley  of  which  last  the  junction 
of  the  Loangwa  with  the  Zambezi  was  reached  on  July  11.  The  point  of  British 
territory  at  the  junction  known  as  Feirs,  was  once  the  site  of  a  Portuguese  settle- 
ment, and  the  sandstone  from  its  ruins  is  being  used  io  the  construction  of  the 
present  Administration  station.  This  is  being  built  on  a  small  hill  rising  vertically 
200  feet  from  the  Zambezi,  the  land  below  being  well  suited  for  the  laying  out  of  a 
small  township.    The  country  around  is  moderately  well  peopled  with  Ghikunds. 


Sitanda's  village  was  Mr.  Selous's  termiuus  in  1878. 
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The  Zambezi  is  here  about  650  yards  wide,  running  fast  and  deep.  The 
Loanj^wa  widens  at  the  junction  to  about  1000  yards,  the  psroianent  channel 
skirting  the  stony  point  on  the  British  side.  For  about  half  a  mile  up  it  is  fairly 
deep,  but  beyond  that  distance  the  water  reached  at  the  time  only  to  the  knees. 
Near  the  junction  the  banks  of  both  rivers  are  well  suited  for  the  discharge  of 
cargo  from  steamers  and  barges.  The  small  Portuguese  town  of  Zumbo  lies  under 
a  high  peak  of  the  Madzanswa  range,  about  2}  miles  due  east  of  Feira. 

Starting  again  on  July  18,  the  expedition  proceeded  for  50  miles  up  the  west 
bank  of  the  Loangwa  to  Almoso's  yillagp,  at  which  point  the  river  divides  into 
three  channels,  to  unite  again  10  miles  lower.  Water  existed  in  July  in  the 
easternmost  of  these  only^  and  even  this  was  so  narrow,  tortuous,  and  broken  by 
rocky  rapids  as  to  probably  place  the  limit  of  navigation  by  steamer,  even  in  the  wet 
seasoUj  below  the  union  of  the  three  channels.  Waggon  transport  from  Feira  to 
this  point  would  be  easy  during  the  dry  season,  but  at  Almoso's  the  road  enters 
hilly  ground,  and  a  considerable  expenditure  would  be  necessary  before  it  could  be 
used  for  wheeled  traffic.  The  Loangwa  ^as  now  crossed,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mezi — at  present  taken  by  the  Portuguese  as  their  northern  boundary — ascended  to 
the  Senga  plateau,  on  which  are  numerous  settlements  of  former  slaves  of  the 
Angoni.  Fort  Jameson  was  reached  on  July  30,  thirteen  days  after  Feira  had  been 
left.    The  accompanying  map  is  based  on  observatioos  by  prismatic  compass. 


PROF.  GREGORY'S  EXPEDITION  TO  LAKE  EYRE. 

The  chief  soientifio  results  of  his  recent  expedition  to  the  Lake  Eyre 
basin  were  sketched  by  Prof.  Gregory  in  an  article  oontribnted  to  the 
Melbonme  Age  for  February  22  last,  of  which  the  following  is  a  con- 
densed summary.  Prof.  Gregory  began  by  pointing  out  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  part  played  by  Lake  Eyre  in  the  physical  history  of 
Australia,  which  is  such  that  the  lake  may  fkirly  be  termed  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  oontinent.  Not  only  was  it  once  the  great 
distributing  centre,  but  it  is  inyolved  in  each  of  the  four  main  geo- 
logical features  of  Central  Australia,  yiz.  the  great  artesian  basin  of 
Queensland;  the  ancient  plateau  of  Western  Australia;  the  great 
valley  of  South  Australia;  and  the  lake  plain  which  extends  eastward 
to  the  Darling.  Nor  is  it  of  less  importance  as  regards  the  zoology, 
botany,  and  anthropology  of  the  surrounding  region. 

Lake  Eyre  is,  however,  now  but  the  dead  heart  of  Australia.  It 
absorbs  the  drainage  of  500,000  f  quare  miles  of  country,  passing  on  none 
of  its  water  to  areas  which  might  make  more  use  of  it.  Animals  and 
plants  are  continuously  migrating  into  its  basin  from  the  surrounding 
highlands,  but  are  unable  to  make  good  the  internal  waste.  The  desert 
itself  produces  Lothing  new,  and  its  plants  and  animals  are  few  and 
stunted,  barrenness  and  inertia  being  the  leading  characteristics  of  a 
region  once  fertile  and  creative.  The  reasons  for  this  change  are  to  bo 
sought  in  the  geological  history  of  the  Lake  Eyre  basin,  of  which  Prof. 
Gregory  gives  an  outline  from  the  time  when  the  coalfields  were  being 
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formed  in  Gippsland.  The  region  was  then  slowly  sinking  beneath 
an  encroaching  sea,  which  eventually  advanced  from  the  golf  of 
Carpentaria  as  far  south  as  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Torrens  and 
extended  east  to  the  coast  ranges  of  Queensland.  After  its  retreat,  and 
the  formation,  on  dry  land,  of  the  '*  Desert  sandstone  "  above  the  blue 
clays  that  had  been  deposited  on  its  floor,  a  great  uplift  occurred  along 
the  Queensland  hills,  and  the  streams  which  descended  from  these  on 
the  west  plunged  under  the  blue  shales  and  accumulated  as  the  great 
artesian  reservoir  of  Central  Australia.  After  this  came  a  great  series 
of  Earth-movements,  which  impressed  on  South  Australia  its  main 
existing  geographical  features,  indudiug  the  great  valley  of  Spencer 
gulf  and  Lake  Torrens,  and  the  mountain  system  which  runs  obliquely, 
north-westward,  from  the  Flinders  to  the  Denison  range,  damming  back 
the  artesian  waters. 

About  the  same  time  the  Lake  Eyre  country  began  to  sink,  and  this 
movement  lasted  until,  as  at  present,  the  lake  margin  was  39  feet  below 
sea-level.  The  drainage  system  was  thus  disturbed,  and  the  streams 
which  had  before  probably  flowed  south-eastward,  to  the  Darling  or  to 
an  arm  of  the  sea  occupying  the  present  Murray  valley,  were  now 
diverted  to  this  central  basin,  where  they  accumulated  as  a  vast  inland 
sea.  The  rainfall  was  considerable,  and  the  surrounding  steppes  were 
probably  well  grassed  and  fertile,  large  trees — now  represented  by  their 
petrified  trunks — growing  on  the  plains.  The  water  of  the  lake  was 
probably  fresh,  and  its  extent  three  times  as  great  as  at  present.  On 
its  shores  lived  an  assemblage  of  giant  kangaroos  and  wombats,  as  well 
as  wallabies,  bandicoots,  and  marsupial  rats,  while  in  the  lake  and 
its  entrances  were  crocodiles,  the  primitive  Queensland  mudfish 
(^Geratodus)^  and  huge  bony  fish,  all  of  which  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared from  those  waters.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  period  of 
diminished  rainfall  set  in,  and  the  lake  decreased  in  size  and  lost  its 
outlet,  partly  through  the  warping  of  the  surface  and  accumulation  of 
dSbris.  It  continued  to  lose  water  by  evaporation,  became  salt,  and  the 
fish  and  crocodiles  were  killed.  With  the  progressive  decrease  of  rain- 
fall the  vegetation  withered,  the  succulent  herbage  giving  place  to  dry 
spiny  plants.  The  giant  marsupials  died  of  hunger,  and  the  whole 
region  was  blasted  into  desert. 

One  of  the  main  points  on  which  Prof.  Gregory  hoped  to  throw 
further  light  was  the  age  of  this  desiccation  of  the  Lake  Eyre  basin,  and 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  one  important  piece  of  fresh  evidence, 
in  the  discovery  of  specimens  of  the  dingo  in  association  with  the 
extinct  marsupials.  No  trace  of  man  or  his  implements  was,  however, 
found  with  their  bones,  and  Prof.  Gregory  considers  this  a  strong 
indication  that  the  animals  were  not  contemporary  with  man,  although 
some  authorities  have  held  that  the  dingo  was  introduced  into  Australia 
by  human  agency.     He  therefore  thinks  that  the  great  climatic  changes 
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above  Bketohed  ooourred  after  the  introdnction  of  the  dingo,  but  before 
the  advent  of  man  to  this  region.  The  evidence  of  the  native  traditions 
seems  also  to  support  this  view.  The  "  Kladimakara  "  legends  clearly 
relate  to  two  different  animals — one  the  diprotodon,  which  answers  to 
the  description  of  an  animal  with  a  horn  in  the  middle  of  its  forehead; 
the  other  the  crocodile,  as  it  is  described  as  reptile-like,  living  in  water- 
holes,  and  devouring  people  who  ventured  into  the  pools.  The  legends 
also  show  variations  in  other  respects,  some  speaking  of  the  Eadimakara 
as  descending  from  the  sky  by  gum-trees,  while  in  others  it  is  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  tribes,  who  are  supposed  to  carry  on  com- 
munication with  the  sky  by  means  of  a  tall  pole.  These  variations 
render  it  probable,  in  Prof.  Gregory's  opinion,  that  the  aborigines  did 
not  reach  Lake  Ejre  till  the  giant  marsupials  were  extinct.  As  is  the 
way  with  primitive  people,  they  localized  their  old  stories  in  their  new 
homes,  adapting  them  to  suit  local  conditions,  and  to  explain  the  great 
bones  found  on  the  dry  beds  of  Cooper's  creek  and  the  Diamantina. 


RECENT  EXPLORATION  IN  ALASKA.'' 

DuRiHa  the  past  few  years  the  United  States  Goveromeot  has  continued  the 
exploration  of  its  northern  territory  with  great  activity.  Both  the  War  Depart* 
ment  and  the  Geological  Survey  have  been  at  work,  the  chief  object  of  the  former 
being  to  construct  a  road  to  the  upper  Yukon,  which  should  lie  entirely  within  the 
territory  of  the  Republic.  Parties  have  therefore  examined  the  Copper  river  basin 
and  the  adjoining  country,  while  the  Geological  Survey  parties  have  traversed  the 
greater  part  of  Southern  Alaska  and  obtained  a  general  knowledge  of  its  structure. 
The  western  extension  of  the  St.  Blias  range  is  divided  by  the  two  main  streams 
of  the  Copper  river  into  three  branches.  The  valley  of  the  Chittena  separates  the 
short  Mount  Wrangell  group  from  the  coast  range^  which  passes  round  Prince 
William  sound  into  the  Kenai  peninsula  and  Eodiak  island,  while  from  the  source 
region  of  the  White  and  Tanana  rivers  the  Alaskan  range  runs  westwards  beyond 
the  Cantwell  river  and  then  bends  southwards,  forming  the  watershed  between  the 
Sushitna  and  Kuskokwim,  and  continuing  into  the  Alaskan  peninsula  and  the 
Aleutian  islands.  The  Kenai  mountains  rise  to  heights  of  6C00  to  8000  feet,  and 
are  intersected  by  hroad  high  valleys.  The  Chugatch  range,  which  extends  from 
Turnagain  arm  and  Portage  bay  to  the  Copper  river,  is  still  loftier  and  more  rugged. 
It  probably  attains  its  maximum  height  in  a  group  of  peaks  north  of  Port  Wells, 
and  from  this  point  slopes  eastwards  and  westwards.  Between  the  Matanuska  and 
Sushitna  rivers  lie  the  Talkeetna  mountains,  not  much  lower  than  the  Alaskan 
range  in  the  west,  but  probably  only  6000  to  7000  feet  in  height  towards  the 
Matanuska  river.  Between  these  ranges  an  interior  basin,  1500  to  3000  feet  above 
sea-level,  extends  eastwards  to  Mount  Wrangell,  drained  in  the  west  by  the  Sushitna 
tributaries,  and  in  the  east  by  the  Copper  river. 


*  *  Compilation  of  Explorations  in  Alaska/  1900  ;  *  Reports  of  Explorations  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  1898, 1899,'  Alaska,  1899;  <  Copper  River  Exploring  Expedition/ 
1900 ;  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  Part  vii. ;  *  Alaska '  (Harriinan 
Alaskan  Expedition),  2  vols.,  1901 ;  National  Geographic  Magatine^  November,  1901. 
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The  nortbernmost  extremity  of  the  great  St.  Elias  group,  near  the  Soolai  pass, 
was  named  by  Mr.  Oscar  Rohn,  in  1899,  Mount  Abercrombie.  White  river 
descends  from  the  Russell  glacier  on  its  northern  flank,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
high  range  on  the  south.  North  of  the  sources  of  the  White  river  are  the 
Nutzotin  mountains,  the  highest  peak  of  which  (over  10,000  feet)  has  received 
from  Mr.  A.  H.  Brooks  the  name  of  Mouot  Allen,  and  are  succeeded  to  the  north- 
west by  the  Mentasta  range,  between  the  Copper  and  Tanana  rivers.  Immediately 
south  of  the  Tanana  the  Alaskan  range  breaks  up  into  isolated  groups,  one  of 
which  culminates  in  Mouut  Kimball,  10,000  feet  high,  east  of  the  Delta  river,  while 
Mount  Hayes,  to  the  west  of  this  river,  rises  to  14,000  feet.  West  of  the  Sushitna 
river  the  range  attains  its  maximum  elevation  in  Mount  McEioley  (lat.  63^  N., 
long.  149*>  W.),  the  Bolshaya  (big)  of  the  Russians,  which,  standing  20,464  feet 
above  ssa-level,  is  the  culminating  point  not  only  of  Alaska,  but  also  of  the  North 
American  continent.  The  Tordrillo  mountains,  west  of  the  lower  Sushitna  and 
the  Chigmit,  west  of  Cook  inlet,  are  also  yery  bold  and  rugged,  containing  summits 
11,000  to  15,000  feet  high.  In  the  latter  are  the  two  well-known  volcanoes 
Redoubt  and  Blamna,  11,000  and  12,000  feet  respectively,  the  latter  still  steaming. 
Of  the  Mount  Wrangell  group,  Mount  Wrangell  itself  is  the  most  prominent  feature, 
towering  above  its  neighbours  with  a  height  of  over  17,000  feet.  To  the  north 
and  north-west  are  Mounts  Sanford  and  Drum,  and  Mount  Blackburn  to  the  south- 
east. Mr.  Rohn  has  not  been  able  to  identify  Mount  Tillman,  named  by  Lieut. 
Allen,  who  obtained  occasional  glimpses  of  the  group  from  the  Copper  river  in 
1885.  From  Mount  Blackburn  a  range  surmounted  by  a  prominent  peak.  Mount 
Regal,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  Mount  Abercrombie,  and  from  Mounts 
Wrangell  and  Sanford  a  range  attaining  to  heights  of  5000  to  6000  feet  runs  north- 
eastwards to  the  Mentasta  range. 

The  White  river,  which  owes  its  name  to.the  pumiceous  volcanic  ash  with 
which  it  is  loaded,  was  discovered  in  1850  by  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  was  ascended  in  1891  by  Dr.  Willard  Hayes  and  Lieut. 
Schwatka.  It  flows  for  200  miles  with  a  rapid  current,  cutting  in  its  lower  course 
through  the  Yukon  plateau.  Broad  flat  valleys  connect  its  basin  with  that  of  the 
Tanana,  and  a  portage  over  flat  swampy  country  brought  Mr.  Brooks,  in  1898,  from 
the  Snag,  an  affluent  of  the  White,  to  Mirror  creek,  by  which  he  reached  the 
Tanana.  Both  the  Tanana  and  its  great  weitern  headwater,  the  Nabesna,  break 
through  the  line  of  the  Nutzotin  and  Mentasta  ranges,  the  latter  druning  the 
triangle  formed  by  Mounts  Wraogell,  Blackburn,  and  Regal.  In  the  upper 
course  cf  the  Tanana  and  the  section  below  the  trail  to  Forty-mile  river,  where 
there  are  numerous  rapids,  the  current  is  swift,  but  in  its  middle  course  the  river 
winds  along  with  a  slow  current,  in  some  places  consisting  of  a  chain  of  lakes.  On 
the  northern  side  the  country  is  an  upland  studded  with  relict  hills  of  the  Yukon 
pUteau,  such  as  the  Eetchumstock  bills.  The  southern  tributaries,  the  Delta  and 
Cantwell,  flow  through  the  Alaskan  range  from  the  edge  of  the  Copper  river  basin. 
In  the  lower  Tanana  all  the  tributaries  make  a  downstream  bend  before  entering 
the  main  stream,  indicating  a  reversal  of  the  drainage,  and  probably  at  one  time 
the  Tanana  above  the  Volkmar  and  Goodpaster  flowed  to  the  White,  which  then 
discharged  its  waters  into  the  sea  by  the  Akek  valley. 

The  Etna  or  Copper  river,  300  miles  long,  has  its  source  in  the  angle  between 
the  Alaskan  raoge  and  the  mountains  running  north-east  from  Mount  Sanford,  a 
flat  area  studded  with  innumerable  lakes  and  bogs.  Bending  round  the  Mount 
Wrangell  group,  it  has  cut  its  bed  to  a  depth  of  500  to  800  feet  through  a  recent 
bed  of  silts  and  gravel  probably  1000  feet  thick.  This  plateau,  near  the  middle  of 
the  basin,  has  an  altitude  of  1500  feet,  and  it  rises  westwards  to  1700  feet  at  the 
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foot  of  Elutena  lake,  where  it  joios  the  vast  tundra  plateau  which  forms  the  water- 
shed towards  the  Sushitna.  Below  the  month  of  the  Ghittena  the  Copper  river 
enters  Wood's  cafion  and  commences  its  course  through  the  Ghugatch  mountains. 
It  has  a  current  avcTa«;iag  8  miles  an  hour,  and  most  of  its  tributaries  are  too  rapid 
for  navigation.  On  the  right  bank  it  is  joined  by  the  Elutena,  which  rises  in  a 
glacier  connected  with  the  great  Yaldes  glacier  and  flows  through  Lake  Elutena  or 
Abercrombie,  an  elongated  depression  in  the  river-valley  30  miles  long,  probably 
occupied  by  a  glacier  in  former  times.  The  largest  tributary  of  the  Copper  is  the 
Chittena,  the  Chitty-na  or  Copper  river  of  the  Indians,  of  which  the  northern 
branch,  the  Nezooa,  rises  in  a  large  glacier  on  the  eastern  flank  of  Mount  Regal, 
which  also  gives  rise  to  the  Tanana.  The  ascent  of  the  Copper  valley  from  the 
delta  being  exceedingly  difficult  both  by  land  and  water.  Captain  Abercrombie,  to 
whom  the  task  of  const  moling  a  military  road  has  been  entrusted,  chose  Port 
Valdes,  farther  west,  as  his  point  of  departure.  The  inner  bay,  10  miles  long  by 
4  wide,  is  open  all  the  year  round.  At  its  eastern  end  the  Lowe  river  enters, 
descending  from  Marshall  pass,  1700  feet  above  sea-level,  on  a  watershed  whence 
the  Taznuna  flows  to  the  Cjpper.  A  road  is  being  made  up  the  Lowe  river  and 
over  the  Thompson  pass,  2840  feet,  to  the  valley  of  the  Tonsina,  a  tributary  which 
joins  the  Copper  between  the  Chittena  and  Elutena,  and  will  be  continued  up  the 
Copper  river  basin.  The  Tanana  nray  be  reached  by  the  Slana  river,  the  Mentasta 
lake  and  pass  (2300  feet),  and  the  Ti  k  river,  and  thence  the  journey  may  be  con' 
tinned  to  Forty-mile  river  and  Eagle  City. 

Cook  inlet  receives  tbe  Matanuska  and  Sushitna  rivers.  The  former,  more  than 
100  miles  long,  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  coast  range  near  the  head  of  tbe 
Tazlina,  which  flows  through  Lake  Pleveznie  to  the  Copper.  The  Matanuska  affords 
easy  access  to  the  interior,  the  watershed  at  the  head  of  Delta  river  being  only 
3000  feet  above  eea-level.  It  flows  at  a  rate  of  about  10  miles  an  hour,  and  has 
cut  down  its  bed  400  to  500  feet  below  an  old  valley  floor.  The  Sushitna  rises  in 
the  angle  between  the  Talkeetna  and  Alaskan  ranges,  and  one  of  its  headstreams 
probably  drains  Lake  Louise  at  the  edge  of  the  Copper  river  basin.  Its  great 
tributary,  the  Chulitna,  runs  a  little  west  of  south  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
main  river,  receiving  many  affluents  from  Mount  McEiLley  and  the  neighbouring 
peaks,  and  enters  the  Sushitna  about  80  miles  above  its  mouth.  From  its  sources, 
two  passes,  3700  and  4200  feet  high  respectively,  lead  into  the  Tanana  basin,  in  all 
probability  to  the  Cantwell  river.  The  Sushitna  flows  through  a  picturerque  gorge 
which,  like  that  of  the  Matanuska,  has  been  out  in  the  bottom  of  an  earlier,  thongh 
comparatively  recent,  valley.  Twenty  miles  from  the  delta  of  the  Sushitna  the 
Yentna  enters,  coming,  it  is  said,  from  Mount  McEinley.  Along  this  river  and 
its  right-hand  tributary,  the  Skwentna,  Mr.  Spurr  travelled  in  1898  to  the  Euskok- 
wim  through  the  Tordrillo  mountains,  making  a  portage  over  a  pass  4400  feet  high. 
The  Euskokwim,  running  northwards,  skirts  the  Tordrillo  mountains,  and  then 
breaks  successively  through  two  parallel  ridges,  the  Teocalli  and  Terra  Cotta, 
emerging  on  to  a  broad  gravel  plateau  which  slopes  towards  the  west.  For  100 
miles  it  flows  swiftly  down  the  plateau,  acd  then  enters  a  flat  country,  through 
which  it  meanders  down  to  the  trading-post,  Yinasale,  about  390  miles  above  Bethel. 
Mr.  Spurr  also  ascended  the  Eanetok  river  and  crossed  to  the  Togiak  lake,  unknown 
before,  returning  to  the  coast  by  the  Togiak  river. 

The  foundation  of  the  country  is  composed  of  gneissic  rocks  in  the  east,  while 
in  the  west  granite  is  the  base-rock.  Above  these  lie  schists  and  Silurian  beds, 
except  in  the  south-west,  where  the  oldest  formation  observed  by  Mr.  Spurr  was 
the  Taohatma  (tributary  of  the  Euskokwim)  series,  corresponding  generally  to  the 
Takbandil  series  of  the  Yukon,  in  which  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  fossils  have 
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been  found.  Cretaceous  rocks  have  been  observed  in  the  Copper  river  district,  on 
the  Matanuska  and  in  South- Western  Alaska.  The  Alaskan  mountains  seem  to 
have  been  elevated  by  foldiogs  in  post-Cretaoeous  times,  for  the  Cretaceous  beds  are 
folded  with  the  underlying  strata,  and  the  movements  probably  oontinued  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Miocene  period.  In  South- Western  Alaska  the  main  axis  of  folding 
runs  from  north-east  to  south-west.  Secondary  folds  are  everywhrae  present,  and 
Mr.  Brooks  found  that  the  main  direction  on  the  White  river,  north-west  to  sonth- 
eist,  became  the  secondary  on  the  Tanana.  Whether  all  the  ranges  were  elevated 
at  the  same  time  is  as  yet  uncertain.  Possibly  the  Chngatch  mountains  are  of 
later  date  than  the  Alaskan  range.  In  the  Pliocene  age,  after  a  drainage  syst^n 
had  been  developed,  a  subsidence  took  place,  the  sea  filling  the  area  between  the 
Alaskan  and  Chugatch  ranges,  and  then,  partly  by  glacial  action,  the  gravels  were 
laid  down,  which,  along  the  Matanuska,  now  rise  to  a  level  of  2700  feet.  In  recent 
times  the  land  has  risen,  in  some  places  to  as  much  as  3000  feet  above  its  lowest 
position,  the  stages  of  elevation  being  marked  by  terraces.  When  a  new  system 
of  drainage  was  developed,  the  Copper  river  basin  probably  discharged  its  water 
ioto  Cook  iolet,  until  a  stream,  cntting  back  its  course  through  the  Chugatch 
mountains,  tapped  the  lake  in  which  the  fine  silts  of  the  Copper  river  basin  were 
deposited.  Intrusive  rocks  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  auriferous  quartz  or 
placer  gold  is  found  in  most  of  the  valleys.  Volcanic  aodon  has  manifested  itself 
in  pre-Cretaceous  times  and  down  to  the  present  day.  Mount  Wrangell  often  send 
up  vapour,  and  in  1899  discharged  a  stream  of  laya.  Copper  is  worked,  and  iron, 
cinnabar,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  manganese  have  been  reported. 

Boulders  of  unmistakably  glacial  origin  among  the  silts  of  the  Copper  river  basin 
indicate  a  more  extensive  glaciation  in  Pleistocene  times  than  at  present.  There 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  a  universal  glaciation  of  the  whole  surface, 
and,  indeed,  in  South-Western  Alaska  the  glaciers  were,  in  Mr.  Spurr*8  opinion,  not 
much  more  numerous  or  larger  than  at  the  present  day. 

The  Harriman  expedition,  under  Prof.  Brewer,  made  an  important  exploration 
of  the  southern  coast  in  1899.  Its  chief  geographical  discovery  was  that  an  inlet 
about  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Port  Wells,  apparently  closed  by  a  glacier,  opeoed 
into  a  beautiful  Qord  15  miles  long,  to  which  the  name  Harriman  was  given.  Of 
the  work  of  parties  sent  out  in  1901  by  the  U.S.  (Geological  Survey,  no  full  account 
has  yet  been  published.  Mr.  Petera  crossed  from  Bergman,  a  trading-post  on  the 
Eoyukuk  river,  to  the  Colville  river  and  the  Arctic  ocean,  crossing  the  watershed 
100  miles  from  Bergman.  HoUing  tundra  extends  thence  to  the  coast.  Another 
party,  under  Mr.  Meudenhall,  reached  Bergman  by  the  Dall  and  Old  Man  rivers, 
and  made  its  way  westwards  to  Kotzebue  sound.  Mr.  Gerdine  completed  the 
mapping  of  Seward  peninsula,  and  Mr.  Brooks  visited  Prince  of  Wales  island  and 
the  mainland  to  the  north-east.  There  are  still  tracts  between  the  upper  Kuskok- 
wim  and  the  Yukon,  and  on  the  arctic  slope  between  the  Canadian  boundary  and 
the  Colville  river,  and  between  Howard's  route  in  1886  and  the  western  coast,  which 
have  not  yet  been  explored,  and  the  geology  of  Southern  Alaska  is  by  no  means 
thoroughly  worked  out. 


THE  FJORDS  AND  BAYS  OF  ICELAND. 

Dr.  1'hoboddsen,  the  indefatigable  explorer  of  his  native  island,  has  contributed  to 
the  Geografisk  Tidskrtft,  Bd.  16,  Hefte  8  and  4,  a  paper  on  the  contours  and  origin 
of  the  bays  and  fjords.  The  coast-line  of  Iceland,  over  3700  miles  in  length,  is 
deeply  indented,  except  on  the  southern  side,  where  it  is  generally  low  and 
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consists  of  sandy  and  gravelly  flats,  the  debris  carried  down  by  the  innumerable 
glacier  streams.  The  complete  absence  of  fjords  is,  however,  only  apparent,  for 
were  the  sea-level  raised  300  to  600  feet  they  would  be  fairly  frequent.  The  inlets 
on  the  Icelandic  coast  are  of  two  kinds — ^large  bays  of  various  forms  and  fjords  proper, 
which  are  generally  rather  narrow,  and  sometimes  the  two  are  combined.  The  two 
largest  bays  are  Fazebugt  on  the  south  and  Bredebugt  on  the  north  of  Soafelsnes. 
Faxebugt,  40  miles  long  by  66  broad,  becomes  gradually  deeper  towards  its  mouth, 
where  it  sinks  to  60  to  60  fathoms.  At  its  head  liea  a  stretch  of  low  land,  390 
square  miles  in  area,  called  Myrar,  which  has  an  elevation  of  only  60  to  100  feet, 
and  is  enclosed  by  heights  of  650  to  1600  feet  The  valleys  that  run  into  it  have 
been  carved  out  by  erosion,  while  the  Faxebugt  and  low  land  are  an  area  of 
subsidence  separated  by  faults  from  the  main  mass  of  the  island.  Probably  the 
subsidence  took  place  in  Tertiary  times,  but  small  movements  have  continued  since 
even  up  to  the  present  time,  earth-tremors  being  very  frequent  in  this  neighbourhood. 
At  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  period  the  valleys  and  fjords  (Hval(j5rdr  and  Borgarfjordr, 
etc.)  opening  into  the  depression  were  eroded  till  they  assumed  much  the  same 
form  and  depth  as  at  present.  Just  before  the  Glacial  period,  or  possibly  during 
the  first  glaciation,  conglomerates  were  accumulated  here  and  there  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  low  land ;  somewhat  later,  doleritic  lavas  streamed  down  the  erosion 
channels,  glaciers  descended  along  every  valley,  ground  down  the  lava,  and  carried 
away  part  of  the  conglomerate;  then  the  sea  rose  over  the  flat  land  up  to  the 
valley  mouths,  and  rivers  from  the  glaciers  deposited  on  the  bottom  a  layer  of 
clay  containing  Toldia&nd  other  arctic  shells.  At  the  end  of  the  Glacial  period 
the  sea  retired  to  the  present  coast-line. 

Snaefelsnes  is  a  horst  produced  by  the  subsidence  of  the  Faxebugt  and 
Bredebugt.  The  latter  also  originated  in  Tertiary  times.  Another  bay  caused  by 
dislocation  also  existed  in  the  Glacial  period  in  the  southern  lowland,  but  its 
bottom  is  now  above  water.  The  Qords  of  the  north-western  peninsula  are  shown 
by  Dr.  Thoroddsen's  description  to  be  typical  fjords  cut  through  flat  or  slightly 
sloping  layers  of  basalt.  Some  of  the  smaller  ones  are  deeper  towards  the  head, 
and  most  of  the  others  are  rather  deeper  in  the  middle  than  at  the  mouth.  The 
valleys  are  short  and  end  in  steep  heads.  Striae  are  frequent,  but  moraines  are 
not  extensive ;  perhaps  they  have  been  swept  away  into  the  sea.  Hdnafl6i  is, 
doubtless,  a  subsidence  basin,  though  its  geology  is  not  sufficiently  known,  and 
therefore  its  origin  cannot  be  proved.  Between  it  and  SkagafjSrdr  lies  the 
peninsula  Skagi,  a  singular  geological  structure,  quite  different  from  the  other 
promontories  of  the  north  coast  west  of  Skjalfandi,  and  later  than  these.  Volcanic 
eruptions  have  taken  place  here  at  a  later  period,  and  therefore  it  is  not  improbable 
that  subsidences  have  occurred  on  both  sides.  As  far  as  Skjalfandi,  the  northern 
land  consists  of  slightly  tilted  or  horizontal  beds  of  basalt,  but  here  the  structure 
suddenly  changes,  later  volcanic  rocks  appearing  in  a  broad  belt  which  extends 
eastwards  to  Langenes.  On  the  west  they  are  bounded  by  the  longest  and  most 
important  line  of  fracture  in  Iceland,  which  runs  along  the  west  coast  of  Skj41fandi 
and  the  Bdrdar  valley  into  the  interior,  where  it  can  bo  traced  for  60  miles  south- 
wards. The  Skj4lfandi  and  the  succeeding  Axar  and  Thistil  ijords  are  similar  in 
contour  and  depth,  have  all  been  produced  by  subsidence,  and  have  no  resemblance 
to  true  Qords.  All  the  fjords  of  the  east  coast  north  of  Ssydisfjdrdr  have  only  a 
small  depth  and  a  continuous  slope  outwards.  Seydisfdrdr,  begirt  by  mountains 
3300  feet  high,  is  somewhat  deeper,  and  has  in  the  middle  a  basm  40  to  47  fathoms 
deep,  while  it  is  shallower  at  the  mouth.  Beyond  Beru  fjord  to  Reykjanes  there 
are  no  fjords,  but  only  very  shallow  lagoons. 

The  inlets  on  the  Icelandic  coast  are  either  bays  produced  by  subsidence  or 
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fjords  ctrred  out  by  eroaioD.  The  latter  occur  either  aa  rmmiBcations  of  the  large 
bays  or  in  independent  groups  opening  out  directly  to  the  sea.  The  bays  are 
generally  broad,  with  depths  small  in  comparison  to  the  area,  and  bottoms  alopiog 
continuously  outwards,  whereas  the  Qords  which  run  into  them  are  often  of  great 
depth,  and  contain  hollows  going  down  to  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  main  bay. 
Many  of  the  large  bays  are  certainly  the  result  of  faulting  and  subsidence,  while 
the  origin  of  others  is  not  determined  because  their  geology  la  imperfectly  known, 
but  they  are  probably  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  fjords  are  similar  to  thoee  of 
other  countries,  but  they  are  neither  so  deep  nor  do  tl^y  branch  out  into  so  many 
arms.  There  are  also  no  deep  sounds  connecting  different  Qorda.  The  only  two 
large  groups  of  fjords  opening  out  to  the  sea  are  in  the  north-western  peninsula 
(eight  main  fjords  with  eighteen  branches),  and  on  the  east  coast,  betweeu 
Hjeradsfldi  and  L6n  (ten  main  fjords  with  three  small  branches). 

Iceland  stands  on  a  submarine  plateau,  in  general  marked  out  by  the  lOO-fathom 
line.  The  plateau  has  a  breadth  of  60  milee  and  more,  and  is  steepest  off  the 
southern  coast,  where  the  depth  at  only  11  miles  from  the  shore  sinks  from  100 
to  700  fathoms.  Off  the  north- western  peninsula,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a 
breadth  of  65  to  60  miles,  and  then  slopes  gently  to  a  depth  of  700  fathoms  at  a 
distance  of  170  miles  from  the  coast.  Peculiar  to  the  Icelandic  plateau  are  the 
regular  indentations  in  the  100-fathom  line  all  round  the  coasts,  which  indicate 
the  existence  of  submariue  fjords  closely  connected  with  the  land  valleys  and 
fjords.  The  ijord  basins  run  straight  out,  their  mouths  lying  at  a  depth  of  about 
130  fathoms,  beyond  which  they  entirely  disappear,  so  that  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  coast-line  stood  at  this  level  at  the  time  of  their  formatioo.  The 
submarioe  plateau  must  have  been  moulded  by  marine  abrasion,  accompanied  by 
a  positive  displacement  of  the  coast*line.  It  cuts  into  the  land,  like  all  abrasion 
surfaces,  horizontally,  without  regard  to  the  formations  aud  their  older  lines  of 
fracture.  In  the  middle  of  the  Miocene  age,  Iceland  was  a  much  more  extensive 
land  than  it  now  is,  and  was  built  up  of  horizontal  basalt  beds  and  plateaus,  which 
were  rent  asunder  in  various  ways  by  the  violent  tectonic  movements  at  the  end 
of  the  period.  Between  the  Miocene  period  and  the  deposition  of  the  Bed  Crag, 
lying  in  thick  beda  unconformably  on  the  basalt  in  Skj&Uandi,  the  abrauon  must 
have  taken  place  which  removed  about  60  miles  of  the  solid  mass  of  the  island, 
1600  to  3200  feet  thick.  At  the  end  of  the  Pliocene  age  the  land  gradually  rose 
800  feet,  and  the  valleys  were  excavated  by  streams  and  floods  descending  from 
the  older  valleys  in  the  interior.  Poesibly  this  erosion  took  place  in  the  earliest 
times  of  the  Glacial  period,  when  glaciers  began  to  appear  on  the  iuner  highlands, 
but  had  not  yet  spread  over  the  whole  land.  It  was  then,  also,  probably  that  the 
conglomerates  were  formed  which  filled  the  Tertiary  vaUeys  of  Western  Iceland, 
and  are  distributed  over  the  southern  lowland. 

Dr.  Thoroddsen  describes  more  or  less  minutely  all  the  important  indentations, 
and  gives  reasons  for  the  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at.  He  also  discusses  the 
basalts  and  other  volcanic  rocks,  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  Noith-East  Greenland) 
which  now  occupy  an  aggregate  area  of  54,000  square  miles. 
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THE  DEFLECTION  OF  THE  PLUMB-LINE  IN  INDIA.* 

By  E.  A.  RESVES. 

The  question  of  the  deflection  of  the  plamb-line  from  its  true  vertical  position , 
owing  to  the  unequal  effect  of  gravity  occasioned  by  irregularities  in  the  formation 
of  the  Earth's  crust,  is  one  that  calls  for  most  serious  consideration  whenever  a 
complete  trigonometrical  survey  of  a  country  is  undertaken.  Such  irregularities 
cause  errors  in  the  astronomically  determined  positions,  inasmuch  as  they  a^ect  the 
levels  of  the  theodolite  with  wbioh  the  observations  are  taken.  Even  in  com- 
paratively flat  countries,  such  as  Russia,  this  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  ignored, 
and  near  Moscow,  on  a  line  60  miles  long,  running  nearly  east  and  west  over  a 
plain,  northerly  deflections  of  8"  are  found,  while  along  a  parallel  line  9  miles  to 
the  south  the  plumb-line  hangs  vertical.  Along  a  third  line,  9  miles  further 
to  the  south,  there  is  a  southerly  deflection  of  8".  This  is  doubtless  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  and  there  are  probably  few  places  on  the  Earth's  surface  with 
so  great  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  plumb-line  in  so  short  a  distance. 
Yet,  as  might  be  expected,  in  India,  with  the  massive  range  of  the  Himalayas 
stretching  across  its  long  northern  frontier,  the  question  is  by  no  means  in- 
significant, and  in  very  early  days  of  the  Indian  trigonometrical  survey  it  was 
recognized  that  it  would  have  to  be  carefully  considered.  It  was  found,  for 
instance,  that  the  latitudes  of  places  resulting  from  observations  taken  with  the 
best  instruments  and  computed  with  the  utmost  care,  would  not  coincide  exactly 
with  the  results  obtained  by  triangulation.  Similar  differences  were  also  noticed 
in  the  longitudes  and  azimuths.  Although  these  differences  nowhere  amounted 
to  more  than  a  few  seconds,  it  soon  became  evident  that  they  were  not  accidental, 
nor  due  to  errors  of  computation,  and  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  deflection  of 
the  plumb-line  due  to  inequalities  in  the  attraction  of  gravity.  Naturally,  the 
great  mass  of  the  Himalayan  range  was  turned  to  as  the  priocipal  cause  of  these 
abnormal  conditions,  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Survey  of  India  a  good  deal  was 
written  upon  the  subject  with  a  view  to  its  fuller  investigation.  Elaborate  compu- 
tations were,  amongst  others,  undertaken  in  1852  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Pratt,  of 
Calcutta,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Andrew  Waugh,  the  then  Surveyor-General  of  Indif), 
the  results  of  which  were  afterwards  given  in  the  Fkilosophical  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society,  As  a  consequence  of  these  investigations  it  was  pretty 
generally  accepted  that  the  effect  of  the  Himalayas  on  the  direction  of  the  plumb- 
line  in  India  was  compensated  by  the  deficiency  of  matter  beneath  that  range, 
or  some  other  cause,  and  it  has  for  the  last  forty  years  or  so  been  considered  im- 
possible that  the  range  can  exert  any  influence  upon  the  direction  of  the  plumb- 
line  so  far  south  as  Central  India;  thus  it  was  supposed  that  all  observed 
discrepancies  between  the  astronomical  and  geodetic  positions  of  places  at  any 
considerable  distance  from  the  Himalayas  were  due  to  local  inequalities.  The 
principal  reason  for  believing  that  the  attraction  of  the  Himalayas  was  counter- 
acted by  an  invisible  cause  was  the  fact  that  the  observed  effect  of  the  attraction 
of  the  Himalayas  on  the  plumb-line  at  Eali&na  (in  lat.  29^  30'  48"),  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Indian  Arc,  is  5" '236;  whilst  the  attraction  of  the  apparent  or 


*  *  The  Attraction  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  upon  the  Plumb-line  in  India.'  Con- 
siderations (^  Beoent  Data  by  Major  S.  G.  Burrard,  r.e.,  Superintendent  Trigonometrical 
Surveys.  Published  by  direction  of  Colonel  St.  G.  C.  Gore,  r.e.,  Surveyor-General  of 
India.  Professional  Paper  Na  5.  Dehra  Dun :  printed  at  the  Office  of  the  Trigono- 
metrical Branch,  Survey  of  India.    1901. 
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saperincumbent  mass  of  tho  Himalayas  at  that  point  is  sufficient  to  produce 
a  deflection  of  27"*853,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Archdeacon  Pratt.  Bat, 
as  will  be  seen  later  on,  Major  Burrard,  in  the  report  now  under  consideration, 
clearly  shows  that,  owing  to  our  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  vast  mountain 
systems  of  Northern  India,  and  a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the  depths  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  together  with  other  reasons,  it  is  necessary  that  the  argument 
should  be  reconsidered,  and  the  computations  made  over  again ;  and  when  this  is 
done,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  effect 
of  the  Himalayas  upon  the  direction  of  the  plumb-line  does  not  extend  to  Southern 
India,  and  even  at  Cape  Gomorin  the  range  may  cause  a  deflection  of  one  or  two  seoonds. 

The  question  of  the  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  in  India  is  surrounded  with  many 
difficulties  and  obscured  by  apparent  inconsistencies ;  nor  does  Major  Burrard  profess 
to  have  finally  cleared  up  the  matter,  although  his  work  is  most  important  as  being 
a  re-investigation  of  the  subject,  based  upon  the  most  recent  data.  Before  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at,  many  more  observations  must  be  taken 
and  additional  information  obtained ;  but,  as  Major  Burrard  states  in  his  pre£BU)e, 
"  a  periodical  investigation  ii  essential,  if  we  wish  to  design  the  most  profitable 
programmes  of  future  work."  For  many  years  the  subject  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  in  abeyance,  except  for  the  ever-accumulating  evidence  necessarily 
resulting  from  the  progress  of  the  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey,  and  it  was  only 
seriously  revived  by  the  paper  read  by  tho  late  Qeneral  J.  T.  Walker  (Surveyor- 
General  of  India)  before  the  Boyal  Society  in  1895.  Before  it  is  possible  to  ascertain 
how  much  the  Himalayas  deflect  the  plumb-line  throughout  India,  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  clear  each  observation  station  from  the  effect  of  local  attraction,  and 
in  order  to  do  this,  General  Walker  in  his  paper  proposed  the  **  group"  system,  t.e. 
that  each  station  should  be  surrounded  by  other  stations  at  short  distances  from 
it,  and  that  observations  should  be  taken  at  all  of  these,  from  which  the  amount  of 
local  attraction  could  be  ascertained.  In  the  same  paper  he  attempts  to  explun 
the  preponderance  of  northerly  deflections  throughout  India,  by  assuming  that  local 
attraction  ia  producing  a  southerly  deflection  at  Eali&npur,  the  station  of  reference 
of  the  Indian  Survey. 

This  paper  brought  the  question  again  into  prominence,  and  it  was  decided  by 
the  Survey  of  India  to  carry  out  General  Walker's  suggestions,  and  establish  a 
"  group  "  of  observation  stations  around  Kali&npur,  in  order  to  determine  the  local 
attraction  at  that  place. 

The  result  of  the  observations  taken  at  these  stations  is  given  in  Major  Burrard's 
report,  on  page  7  of  which  appear  the  three  following  values  of  the  latitude  of 
Kali4npur ; — 

O      t         n 

Value  adopted  in  computations  of  the  triangulation        24  7  1 126 

Mean  observed*  value   of  six  different  observations  taken  at 
Kali&npur  itself,  by  different  observers  between    1824   and 
1899  (the  greatest  differenoe  between  them  being  0"'85)        ...     24  7  10-97 
Value  derived  from  the  group  24  7  11*57 

On  the  assumption  that  the  last  of  the  three,  the  value  derived  from  the  group 
is  freed  from  the  effect  of  local  attraction,  it  is  deduced  that  the  astronomical  zenith 
at  Kali&npur  is  displaced  0'''60  to  the  south,  and  that  there  is  a  deflection  of  the 
plumb-line  in  the  meridian  at  Kali&npur  of  0"*60  to  the  north.  This  result  was 
quite  unexpected  and  surprising,  for  instead  of  the  local  deflection  being  southerly 
at  Ealidnpur,  as  General  Walker  had  predicted,  it  was  thus  found  to  be  northerly. 
After  this  the  whole  subject  was  reopened ;  observations  were  extended,  fresh 
computations  made  from  the   latest  information,  old  theories  and  conclusions 
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reconsidered,  the  account  of  all  of  which  Major  Burrard  gives  in  his  report,  which 
represents  a  vast  amount  of  most  painstaking  work. 

This  report  consists  altogether  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of  letterpress,  in 
addition  to  numerous  charts  and  diagrams,  and  is  divided  into  seven  sections,  as 
follows :  I.  On  the  errors  of  the  initial  values  of  latitude  and  azimuth  in  India. 
II.  The  deflections  at  Kali&npur  calculated  from  the  configuration  of  the  ground  in 
the  vicinity.  III.  The  Pendulum  Oheervations  at  Eali&npur.  lY.  (a)  The  influence 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains  and  of  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  plumb 'line  in  India ; 
(5)  the  disturbance  of  the  sea-level;  (c)  geological  considerations.  V.  Comparison 
of  calculated  with  observed  values  of  deflections  in  the  meridian.  VI.  Comparison 
of  calculated  with  observed  values  of  deflections  in  the  prime  vertical.  VII.  It  is 
inferred  that  a  hidden  cause  in  Central  India  is  masking  true  Himalayan  eflfects. 
These  are  the  headings  of  the  principal  sections  of  the  work,  and  from  them  some 
idea  may  be  obtained  as  to  its  scope  and  arrangement,  which,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  clear  and  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  these  chapters  there  are  two  appendices, 
one  giving  a  description  of  the  stations  of  the  Eali&npur  group,  and  the  other  the 
results  of  the  azimuths  observed  in  India  and  Burma.  A  useful  epitome  of  the 
work  is  also  given  at  the  commencement. 

There  are  altogether  fourteen  charts  and  diagrams,  which  serve  well  to  illustrate 
the  text,  besides  numerous  pages  of  tabular  matter.  Some  of  the  diagrams  are 
very  ingeniously  arranged,  and  convey  at  a  glance  a  great  deal  of  information. 
Among  the  more  interesting  of  these  are  those  showing  the  local  attractions  in 
the  meridian,  and  in  the  prime  vertical  at  the  stations  of  the  Eali&npur  group, 
and  the  outline  charts  of  India  illustrating  the  positive  and  negative  areas  of 
(O-O)  in  latitude  and  azimuth.  Positive  areas  are  tinted  red,  and  negative  left 
white.  Throughout  the  work  "  0  **  is  taken  as  the  astronomically  observed  latitude 
or  azimuth,  and  "  C  **  that  computed  from  the  triangulation.  In  the  case  of  lati- 
tudes, if  the  plumb-line  at  any  station  is  attracted  to  the  north,  the  zenith  will  be 
displaced  to  the  south,  the  observed  latitude  or  0  will  be  too  small,  and  (0-C)  is 
then  a  negative.  As  regards  azimuths,  if  the  plumb-line  at  any  station  is  attracted 
to  the  east,  the  zenith  will  be  displaced  to  the'  west,  the  observed  azimuths  or  0, 
measured  from  south  by  west,  will  be  too  small,  and  (0-C)  is  again  negative. 
When  the  opposite  is  the  case,  0-C  is  considered  positive.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  if  specimens  of  the  actual  computation  of  the  astronomical  positions 
had  been  given,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  instruments  used,  and  the  methods 
employed  for  eliminating  the  effects  of  refraction,  which  must  be  a  matter  of  special 
importance  when  the  whole  argument  sometimes  depends  on  a  second  or  two  of  arc, 
or  indeed,  as  it  is  at  times,  the  fraction  of  a  second.  As  a  frontispiece  is  given  a 
cross-section  of  the  outer  Himalayan  ranges  on  the  meridian  of  77^  25',  constructed 
from  the  contoured  maps  of  the  Indian  Survey  by  Colonel  St.  G.  C.  GK>re,  b.b., 
Surveyor-General  of  India. 

In  his  preface  Major  Burrard  acknowledges  the  great  assistance  he  has  received 
from  Mr.  C.  H.  McA'Fee,  Extra  Deputy  Superintendent,  who  has  taken  charge  of 
the  publication  of  his  work;  from  Mr.  C.  L.  Griesbach,  c.t.b..  Director  of  the 
G^logical  Survey  of  India,  who  has  supplied  him  with  valuable  geological  informa- 
tion, and  several  others.  He  also  states  that ''  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  General  Walker 
renders  criticism  of  his  theories  an  unwelcome  task : "  "  and  that  such  criticism  can 
only  be  based  on  data  that  were  never  at  his  disposal,  and  that  have  been  accu- 
mulated since  his  death."  Many  of  the  formulas  used  in  the  computations  are  those 
arranged  by  Colonel  A.  B.  Clarke,  c.b.,  b.b.,  f.b.8.,  and  given  in  his  well-known 
work  on  geodesy. 

It  may  be  well  now  to  state  the  principal  ponclusions  which  Major  Burrard 
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considers  these  investigatioDS  point  to,  although  he  is  evidently  prepared  to  admit 
that  farther  information  may  lead  to  their  modification.  He  sums  them  op 
himself  in  the  following  words : — 

1.  ''It  is  now  helieved  that  the  coincidence  of  the  change  of  sign  of  the 
deflections  with  the  parallel  of  the  station  of  origin  is  acddeotal,  and  possesses  no 
significance.**  (It  was  previously  considered  an  important  and  soggestive  fact 
that  at  lat.  24^  N.,  the  latitude  of  Kali&npur,  the  station  of  origin  or  reference,  the 
sign  of  the  deflection  changed  from  north  to  south.) 

2.  "  The  change  of  sign  in  the  deflections  along  the  parallel  of  24^  is  attributed 
to  a  great  underground  chidn  of  ezoessive  density  stretching  across  India  from 
east  to  west  for  over  1000  miles,  the  effects  of  its  attraction  being  vinUe  from 
lat.  16^  to  lat.  dO°."  (Obart  No.  12  of  the  report,  which  is  here  reproduced,  shows 
this  supposed  underground  source  of  attraction.) 


3.  "This  chain  is  the  probable  cause  of  the  positive  deflections  north  of 
lat.  24^,  and  of  the  negative  deflections  south." 

4.  **  It  marks  the  true  effects  of  Himalayan  attraction :  Himalayan  effects  thus 
suffer  from  both  compensation  and  obscuration." 

5.  "The  longitude  arcs  of  the  Punjab  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  underground 
chain  tends  to  the  north-west  in  Rajputana,  and  maintains  a  parallelism  with  the 
Himalayas." 

6.  **  The  effects  of  the  chain  are  superimposed  on  those  of  a  for-reaching  Hima- 
Uyan  attraction,  the  latter  perhaps  deflecting  the  plumb-line  at  Gape  Gormorin 
through  one  or  two  seconds  of  arc.** 

7.  "South  of  the  chain,  from  lat.  20^  to  lat.  8^,  the  northerly  deflection  of  the 
plumb-line  has  been  observed  to  decrease  gradually  for  800  miles,  the  total  decrease 
amounting  to  10"  from  -8"  in  lat  20**  to  +2"  in  lat.  8**;  this  decrease  is 
possibly  a  Himalayan  effect." 
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REVIEWS. 
ASIA. 

The  Philippike  Irlands.* 

That  the  acquisition  by  America  of  a  group  of  islands  so  importan  ,  so  rich,  and, 
it  may  he  added,  so  little  known  as  the  Philippines  should  he  the  signal  for  the 
appearance  of  several  works  upon  the  archipelago  is  no  more  than  might  he  antici- 
pated. Mr.  Foreman's  long  acquaintauce  with  Manila,  and  his  knowledge  of  island 
politics,  fully  justified  his  Tolume;  while  that  of  Prof.  Worcester  was  no  less 
acceptable  as  the  personal  experience  of  a  naturalist  who  has  perhaps  travelled  as 
widdy  among  the  islands  as  any  European  now  living.  But  neither  of  these  authors 
presented  us  with  what  is  felt  to  be  a  distinct  want  here  not  less  than  in 
America,  namely,  a  trustworthy  and  complete  book  of  reference  upon  the  archipelago. 
Those  personally  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  wonderful  amount  of  work 
done  in  it  by  the  Jesuits  were  not  without  hope  that  something  of  this  nature 
might  be  looked  for  from  them.  This  hope  has,  in  one  sense,  been  fulfilled  in  the 
vdumes  now  before  us. 

The  book,  as  we  learn  from  the  introduction,  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  war. 
Hostilities  had  not  been  long  in  progress  before  the  greater  part  of  the  missionaries 
were  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  and  it  was  during  the  long  period  of  waiting  in 
Manila,  while  return  to  their  cures  was  impossible,  that  the  plan  was  conceived 
of  compiling  the  work  and  publifihing  it  contemporaneously  with  the  new  atlas 
of  the  archipelago,  which  for  some  months  previously  had  been  in  course  of 
preparation  in  the  Observatory  of  Manila,  imder  the  able  direction  of  P.  Jose  Algu^, 
B.J.,  the  head  of  that  institute.  The  fall  of  Spain  seemed  likely  to  postpone  all 
chances  of  publication,  but  the  Philippine  Commission  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  title-page  bears  the  name  of  the  Washington  press. 

The  work,  which  is  in  two  most  cumbrous  volumes,  the  first  of  which  alone 
weighs  some  9|  lbs.,  aims  at  being  both  a  presentment  of  what  was  previously 
known  concerning  the  archipelago,  and  also  the  first-hand  knowledge  and  observation 
of  various  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  An  unsatisfactory  feature  about  ir, 
however,  is  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  discover  in  every  case  whether  the 
information  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  former  or  the  latter  source,  and  the  references 
given  are  both  scanty  and  incomplete.  A  section  on  the  general  geography  of  the 
group  opens  the  first  volume,  each  island  and  district  being  taken  in  order  and 
dealt  with  under  the  heads  of  population,  inhabitants,  vilUges,  language,  productions, 
means  of  communication,  and  so  on,  and  a  good  deal  of  original  information  is 
doubtless  included  in  these  150  pages,  drawn  from  the  actual  knowledge  or  research 
of  the  Jesuit  personally  familiar  with  the  district.  Much,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  Quia  Ofieialy  and  even  more,  perhaps,  to  F.  X.  Baranera's  Oeogrc^fia  de 
FUipinas,  The  population  still  remains  very  uncertain,  but  the  authors  seem  to 
think,  working  by  ecclesiastical  data,  which  are  probably  less  in  error  than  the  lay 
estimates,  that  the  "census**  of  189i — which  was,  of  course,  largely  guesswork — is  not 
far  wrong  for  the  present  Jay.  This  puts  it,  roughly,  at  about  8,000,000,  and 
though  there  have  been  eight  years  for  increase  since  that  time,  war  and  disease 


*  *  £i  Archlpi^go  Filipino :  Coleccidn  de  Datos  GeoghLphicos  .  .  .  entresaoados 
de  anteriores  Obras,  6  obtenidos  oon  la  propia  Observacidn  y  Estudio  per  Algunos 
Padres  de  la  Misidn  de  la  Oompafiia  de  Je&ils.*  In  two  volumes,  4to,  pp.  708  and  469 
with  Atlas  fo.    Washington :  Imprenta  del  Gobiemo.    1900. 
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have  counterbalanced  the  Utter.    The  American  Commission  ofiBciftlly  a<^opted  this 
figure,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  is  nearly  2,000,000  higher  than  Bolus's  estimate. 

The  chapter  on  ethnology  is  distinctly  disappointing.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
useful  map  of  the  distribution  of  the  different  tribes,  but  a  singular  absence  of  the 
specialist's  method  characteriases  the  ninety  pages  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  it  is 
little  more  than  a  compilation  from  previous  writers,  though  the  Mindanao  tribes 
are  more  carefully  described,  as  might  be  expected,  for  this  island  was  entirely 
given  over  to  the  ministration  of  the  Jesuits.  P.  Joaquin  Rajal  holds  the  Bagoboe 
and  ManoboB  of  Mindanao  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  Hovas  of  Madagascar,  and 
most  of  the  Indonesians  are  regarded  as  having  worked  eastwards  through  Sulu  to 
this  island,  just  as  in  later  times  the  Mohammedan  "Moros**  undoubtedly  did. 
When  these  latter  fierce  people,  at  one  time  the  terror  and  scourge  of  the  archipelago 
as  far  north  as  Manila,  really  made  their  appearance  is  still  uncertain.  By  some 
writers  their  advent  is  considered  to  date  from  quite  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  faith,  while  others  hold  that  it  was  not  long  anterior  to  that  of  Magellan. 
The  Jesuits  are  of  opinion  that  the  Mamanuas,  now  confined  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  eastern  oordillera  of  Mindanao,  are  the  true  autochthones  of  this  island. 
The  Manguianes  of  Masbate,  Tablas,  and  Tioao  islands  are  also  held  to  be  of 
Negrito  stock.  Bearing  in  mind  the  interest  which  has  always  been  taken  in  the 
study  of  the  numerous  languages  and  dialects  of  the  archipelago  by  the  members 
of  the  society,  it  is  disappointing  to  find  only  seventeen  pages  of  generalities  as  the 
sum  of  the  information  afforded  upon  this  subject. 

Under  the  head  of  '*Estado  de  Cultura**  come,  in  rather  incongruous  juxta- 
position, religion,  agricultural  questions,  industries,  trade,  and  public  works,  all  of 
which  are  treated  from  a  general  point  of  view  only,  and  are  allotted  about  a  score 
of  pages  each.  The  unsatisfactory  state  of  present-day  cultivation  is  vigorously 
condemned,  as  are  also  the  indifference  and  laziness  of  the  Filipino,  which  form 
perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  with  which  America  will  have  to  contend,  unless  by 
a  strange  irony  she  finds  herself  throwing  open  the  gates  to  Chinese  labour.  The 
land  is  of  surfHrising  fertility,  but  no  development  is  possible  without  proper  roads 
and  railways.  Of  the  latter,  an  elaborate  scheme  is  already  under  consideration, 
but  the  torrential  rains  of  many  districts  render  both  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  these,  and,  indeed,  even  of  ordinary  roads,  a  most  expensive  matter. 
The  introduction  of  new  stock,  proper  machinery,  new  products,  etc.,  is  strongly 
counselled,  together  with  the  establishment  of  model  farms  and  schools  of 
agricultural  instruction. 

No  history  of  the  archipelago  is  attempted,  the  compilers  confining  themselves 
to  a  chronology  of  notable  events  from  the  period  of  Magellan's  arrival  in  Cebn. 
This  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  the  orography,  and  one  on  the  hydrography  of  the 
islands,  both  being  little  more  than  extended  lists  of  place-names.  A  somewhat 
elaborate  section,  however,  deals  with  the  thermal  and  mineral  waters,  giving  the 
chemical  composition  of  many  of  them,  and  the  medical  properties  for  which  they 
are  &mou8. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  natural  history  section,  which  brings  the  first  volume  to 
a  conclusion,  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  work  are  most  apparent.  That  the  portion 
dealing  with  geology  and  mineralogy  is  of  no  great  length  is  not  surprising,  for  all 
that  is  thoroughly  known  in  these  branches  of  science  is  confined  to  a  few  localities 
in  Luzon  and  the  islands  of  Cebu  and  Panay.  We  shall  have  to  wait  till  the  rail- 
ways with  their  jungle-clearing,  cuttings,  and  tunnels  have  rendered  the  neoesssry 
assistance  before  much  can  be  hoped  for  in  this  respect  But  with  botany  and 
zoology  it  is  a  different  matter  altogether.  Rich  as  are  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
archipehigo,  our  knowledge  of  them  is  on  the  whole  remarkaUy  complete.    Don 
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Sebastian  Vidal,  Mr.  R.  A.  Bolfe,  Mr.  Burbidge,  and  others  have  done  much  in 
working  out  tbe  botany ;  while  Dr.  Steere,  Prof.  Worcester,  Mr.  John  Whitehead, 
and  Mr.  Everett  have  most  tborougVily  explored  almost  all  tbe  chief  islands  of  tbe 
group  in  search  of  birds  and  mammals.  Probably  not  less  than  eighty  technical 
papers  on  the  birds  of  the  Philippines  have  been  published  during  the  last  quarter- 
century,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  for  a  collector  to  dis- 
cover a  new  species  at  the  present  time.  That  the  compilers,  however,  are  cognisant 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  foreign  naturalists,  English,  American,  and 
German,  does  not  anywhere  appear.  They  make  mention  of  SeHor  Vidal,  and 
various  lists  of  commercial  plants  and  timber  trees  are  given,  together  with  a  page 
or  two  on  '*plantas  de  adomo,**  in  some  or  all  of  which  his  authority  may  be 
traced.  But  no  attempt  whatever  is  made  at  giving  lists  of  the  mammals,  birds, 
etc.,  of  the  archipelago. 

But  though  the  first  volume  thus  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  not  only  in  respect 
of  the  deficiencies  we  have  named,  but  also,  it  may  be  added,  in  the  clumsiness  of 
its  arrangement,  the  second  volume  may  be  cited  as  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
diligence  and  skill  of  the  brethren  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  their  work  at  the  far- 
famed  observatory  of  Manila.  To  P.  Federico  Faura  is  due  the  honour  of  the 
latter^s  foundation.  The  fact  was  early  recognized  that  the  direction  of  the 
typhoons  is  almost  invariably  from  the  Pacific  towards  the  Asiatic  oobtinent,  and 
that  the  archipelago  thus  forms  an  advanced  post,  whence,  in  most  instances, 
warmng  of  the  coming  hurricane  can  with  certainty  be  given.  It  was  not  possible 
at  that  time  to  utilize  this  knowledge,  and  Faura,  after  starting  the  observatory  in 
1865,  had  to  be  content  with  the  records  of  his  instruments  in  the  capital.  Re- 
called to  Europe  for  some  years,  he  returned  in  1878,  fired  with  the  enthusiasm 
bom  of  his  visits  to  the  most  noted  observatories.  His  first  announcement  of  a 
typhoon  was  made  on  July  7,  1879,  and  he  foretold  its  course.  In  1880  was 
commenced  the  telegraphing  of  warnings  to  Hongkong.  Four  years  later  the 
observatory  was  recognized  as  official,  and  a  service  of  fourteen  secondary  meteoro- 
logical stations  throughout  Luzon  was  arranged.  In  1890  co-operation  with  the 
Japanese  central  observatory  at  Tokio  was  effected.  The  records  are  now  daily 
received  from  the  secondary  stations,  and  from  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
the  probable  weather  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours  is  telegraphed  everywhere. 

The  second  volume  is  rather  intended  for  consultation  than  for  reading,  packed 
as  it  is  with  endless  tables,  diagramp,  and  seismographic  tracings.  After  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Manila  observatory  and  its  instruments,  sections  are  devoted  to 
barometric  readings,  temperature,  bygrometry,  rainfall,  cloud  conditions,  typhoonc, 
etc. ;  and  it  would  appear  that  much,  if  not  all,  of  this  part  is  from  tbe  pen  of  the 
director  of  the  observatory  himself,  P.  Jose  Algu4.  The  astouisbing  difierences  in 
tbe  rainfall  in  various  localities,  both  as  regards  season  and  volume,  are  characteristic 
of  the  group.  Even  at  Manila,  where  it  would  seem  to  be  not  unusually  inconstant, 
considerable  variation  exists.  Thus  in  1867  121  inches  were  recorded,  and  in  1885 
only  36. 

Considerable  space,  as  might  be  expected,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  typhooup. 
In  the  nineteen  years  from  1880  to  1898  inclusive,  no  less  than  397  visited  the 
islands.  The  greatest  number  recorded  in  any  one  year  was  28,  and  the  fewest  11, 
the  average  being  slightly  under  21.  No  typhoon  has  been  known  to  occur  in 
February,  and  the  first  four  months  are  generally  exempt.  July,  August,  and 
September  are  the  three  worst  months,  the  last  especially,  the  nineteen  years 
showing  a  total  of  79  for  that  month,  or  a  yearly  average  of  4*2.  Pdre  Algue  gives 
maps  of  what  he  terms  the  eleven  principal  types  of  typhoons,  the  classification 
being  founded  on  their  point  of  origin  and  their  oource. 
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UDder  American  rule  a  project  is  in  hand  for  the  egtablishment  of  an  extended 
network  of  obeeryatories.  There  are  to  be  nine  meteorologico-Beismic  stations  of 
the  first  class,  at  Aparri,  Gaps  Bolinao,  Daet,  Albay,  Tadoban,  Gebu,  Bicolod, 
Iloilo,  and  Zamboanga ;  twenty-eight  of  the  second  cla^,  and  sixteen  of  the  third, 
with  thirty-seven  pluvioroetric  stations.  Daily  records  are  to  be  interchanged  with 
twenty-six  foreign  stations  extending  all  along  the  ooast-lioe  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent from  Saigon  to  Tokio,  and  from  as  many  of  the  Pacific  islands  as  can  be 
arranged.  Already  daily  communication  is  established  with  eighteen  of  these 
foreign  station?. 

The  archipelago  being  no  less  scourged  by  earthquakes  than  by  typhoons, 
seismic  obseryations  form  a  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  both  in 
Manila  and  elsewhere,  and  a  great  part  of  the  second  yolume  is  deyoted  to  their  record. 
Ten  great  earthquake  foci  are  recognized,  and  Luzon  and  Mindanao  are  shown  to 
be  the  most  afifected,  all  the  f  >ci,  with  one  exception,  being  situated  in  these  two 
islands.  In  Negros,  Cobu,  and  Bohol  earthquakes  are  rare,  and  they  are  unknown 
in  Palawan;  another  proof,  if  any  were  needed  in  addition  to  the  oyer  whelming 
zoological  evidence,  that  this  latter  island  properly  forms  part  of  the  Bomean  system, 
and  is  only  politically  Philippioe. 

The  volumes  abound  in  illustrations,  for  the  most  part  reproduced  by  process 
from  photographs.  We  recognize  several  of  Dr.  Bourn's  plates,  but  no  acknow- 
ledgment is  made  of  them.  Among  them  is  one  entitled  **  Bullock  wallowing," 
which  is  none  other  than  the  tamarao  (ProbitbcUus  Mindoremis),  the  remarkable 
anoa-like  animal,  peculiar  to  Mindoro,  which  was  first  obtained  by  the  Steere 
expedition.  The  paucity  of  native  types  is  to  be  regretted.  On  the  whole  the  wc^k 
fails  to  satisfy  either  the  general  or  the  scientific  reader.  The  former  is  unlikely  to 
attempt  the  assimilation  of  its  twelve  hundred  pages,  while  many  branches  of 
scientific  knowledge  are  so  incompletely  treated  as  to  render  it  most  disappointing 
to  the  latter.  There  is,  moreover,  no  index,  and  the  difficulty  which  besets  the 
reader  desirous  of  finding  a  reference  is  very  great.  At  the  same  time  the  mass  of 
data  afforded,  especially  in  the  second  volume,  is  not  only  important  and  useful, 
but  also,  80  far  as  we  are  aware,  for  the  most  part  unattainable  elsewhere,  and  the 
work  is  therefore  one  which  the  student  of  this  important  region  cannot  afford  to 
ignore.  The  accompanying  atlas  comprises  twenty- five  good  topographic  maps  of 
the  islands,  and  five  other?,  among  which  the  seismic  and  ethnographic  are  the 
most  noteworthy.  The  index  is  ample,  but  the  reader  in  search  of  a  place  has  to 
be  content  with  the  number  of  the  map  on  which  it  figures,  and  la  afforded  no 
further  aid  to  its  discovery.  F.  H.  H.  G. 


AMERICA. 

Central  Ameuica  and  West  Indies.* 

This  volume  appears  at  a  psychological  moment,  when  general  attention  is 
attracted  to  the  movement  of  the  United  States  towards  the  West  Indian  islands 
and  Panamd ;  therefore  the  well-classified  data,  physical,  geographical,  descriptive, 
biological,  and  historical,  with  which  it  abounds  is  of  special  interest  to  the  world. 
Its  value  is  enhanced  by  numerous  illustrations ;  but  more  especially  by  ten  artistic 


♦  Stanford's  *  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel '  (new  seriesX  Central  and 
South  America,  vol.  ii.,  Central  America  and  West  Indies.  By  A.  H.  Keane,  f.b.o.8. 
Edited  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  k.c.b.,  f.r.s.    London  :  Stanford.     1901. 
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and  carefally  executed  maps  of  the  coDntries  under  consideration.  Mr.  Keane  says, 
*<  The  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles,  which  descrihe  a  somewhat  undulating  cnrre  of 
oyer  1000  miles  between  Yucatan  and  Venezuela,  are  <^mposed,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  sedimentary  rocks  which  have  been  subjected  to  much  folding  and  dislocation. 
It  is  thus  obvious  that  they  represent  the  crests  and  summits  of  one  or  more 
continuous  mountain  chains,  which  are  now,  in  great  measure,  submerged  beneath 
the  Atlantic  waters,  but  at  one  time  presented  an  unbroken  isthmian  bridge  between 
Florida  and  Yenezula — that  is,  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Continents." 
A  bathymetrical  map  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  accentuates  this  quotation,  and  shows 
the  long  curved  line  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands  resting  on  a  submerged 
plateau  which  forms  the  base  of  Puerto  Rico,  Haiti,  and  Cuba,  and  then,  under  the 
name  of  the  Bahama  banks,  stretches  north-west  almost  to  a  union  with  Florida. 
From  this  peninsula,  it  is  cut  off  by  the  deep  submarine  gorge  called  the  Straits  of 
Florida,  through  which  the  Gulf  Stream  finds  its  way  at  a  pace  of  from  2  to  G  miles 
an  hour ;  so  that,  as  the  author  says,  having  in  mind  the  great  archipelago  which 
once  extended  from  Panamd  to  Mexico,  **  if  the  Northern  and  Southern  Continents 
were  formerly  separated  in  the  west,  where  they  are  now  united,  they  may  well 
have  formed  continuous  land  in  the  east."  Subterranean  agencies  have  been  un- 
usually active  in  the  region  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  the  Central  American 
States,  and  on  the  north-east  by  this  long  submarine  isthmus.  In  it  are  found 
the  ''Mexico  Basin,"  much  of  it  having  a  depth  of  2000  fathoms ;  the  ^'Bartlett 
Deep,"  lying  between  Cuba  and  Yucatan  and  showing  soundings  up  to  2500  and 
even  2800  fathoms;  and  the  great  "  Caribbean  Basin,"  averaging  about  2400  fathoms 
deep,  and  at  times  descending  to  2800  below  sea-level.  If  all  of  these  could  be 
drained,  there  would  be  three  vast  valleys  margined  continuously  by  a  lofty 
mountain  chain  about  10,000  miles  long,  rivalling  in  unbroken  elevation  the 
CordiUera  of  the  Andes,  the  grand  northern  sentinel  of  which,  the  dome  of  Santa 
Marta,  woulfi,  overlooking  the  largest  valley,  tower  35,000  feet  from  base  to 
summit.  Such  would  be  the  appearance  of  this  large  area  of  the  globe  to  which 
Mr.  Keane  calls  our  attention.  To  its  main  lands  and  islands,  including  Mexico 
and  the  three  Guayanas,  he  assigns  a  population  of  22,517,350. 

As  to  the  area  of  Mexico,  under  Spanish  rule,  in  contact  with  the  undefined 
French  colonial  possession  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Keane  remarks,  ''What  Louisiana 
meant  nobody  quite  knew ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  international  jurists,  the 
expression  covered  everything  between  the  south-eastern  states"  (of  the  United 
States)  "  and  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte." 

Louisiana  in  Spanish  colonial  days  was  certainly  a  vague  expression,  with 
debatable  frontiers  as  between  Spain  and  France.  When  the  territory  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  its  boundaries  seem  to  have  settled  themselves,  although 
«ven  up  to  1819  the  United  States  claimed  that  the  area  included  in  the  Louisiana 
purchase  extended  to  the  Kio  Grande,  and  included  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Texas, 
then  under  the  government  of  Mexico.  A  short  digression  regarding  Mexico  and 
Louisiana  may  be  pardoned.  When  La  Salle,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
(which  he  named  the  Colbert),  took  possession  of  the  legion  in  the  name  of  LouisXlV., 
he  did  not  include  the  present  state  of  Texas ;  nor  does  the  old  map  of  Franquelin, 
1684,  claim  anything  south-west  of  the  Missiisippi,  although  it  includes  aU  the  area 
east  of  that  stream  lying  between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  great  lakes.  When  France 
ceded  LouisiaDa  to  Spain,  November  3, 1762,  no  definite  boundaries  were  fixed ; 
and  they  were  equally  undetermined  when  Spain,  about  three  months  later,  under 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  ceded  to  Great  Britain  the  whole  of  Florida,  including  all  the 
possessions  of  Spain  in  North  America,  lying  east  or  south-east  of  the  Mississippi, 
these  being  an  undefined  part  of  Louisiana.    Twenty  years  later,  we  find  Great 
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Britain,  in  1783,  re-ceding  Florida  (east  and  west)  to  Spain  in  exchange  for  the 
B&hamas.  Again  the  political  kaleidoscope  revolvee,  and,  under  the  treaty  of  San 
lldefoDBo  (1800),  Spain  retrooedes  to  FraDce  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  creating  a 
somewhat  bitter  feeling  in  the  United  States,  to  be  followed,  however,  by  an  offer 
from  NapoleoD,  in  1802,  to  sell  the  territory  to  that  country,  which  was  done,  in 
1803,  for  115,000,000.  The  purchase  comprised  all  of  the  present  states  of 
Louisiaoa,  Arkaosas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  the  part  of  Minnesota  lying  weet  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  all  of  the  Indian  territory,  part  of  Oklahoma,  nearly  the  whcde 
of  Kansas,  all  of  Nebraska,  all  of  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota,  the  larger 
parts  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Montana — the  total 
covering  an  area  of  883,072  square  miles.  This  excludes  anything  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  which  once  formed  part  of  Lonisiana,  and  which,  by  other 
treaties,  had  been  comprised  in  the  Florida  cession.  No  part  of  the  west  slope 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  was  included  in  Louisiana.  The  clfum  that  it  extended 
to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  was  strenuously  disputed  by  Spain,  and  afterwards 
by  Mexico,  until  Texas  fought  for  and  gained  its  independence,  and  was,  seven 
years  later,  admitted  into  the  American  Union. 

To  return  to  our  author.  In  Mexico  he  calls  attention  to  the  vast  central  table- 
land which,  "  with  a  gradual  incline  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  7350  feet  above  sea- 
level,  stretches  1225  miles  northward  to  El  Paso,  3718  feet  elevation.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  one  side  by  the  Sierra  Madre  Oriental^  and  on  the  other  by  the  Sierra 
Madre  Occidental"  But  the  former  can  scarcely  be  classified  as  a  continuous 
mountain  range ;  the  country  lying  to  the  east  of  the  one  cordillera  of  Mexico,  the 
"  Occidental,*'  presents  here  and  there  short  isolated  ridges,  low  mountain  masses, 
and  occasionally  lofty  bills.  The  long,  smooth,  gentle  slopes  of  these  and  the  vast 
valleys  which  lie  among  them,  frequently  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  area,  have 
often  filled  the  writer  of  this  review  with  reverential  wonder  at  the  lavish  scale  on 
which  nature  has  hollowed  them  in  all  their  sweeping  immensity. 

Ethnology  occupies  much  space  in  Mr.  Eeane's  book,  and  the  origin,  progress, 
and  moveuMuts  of  Mexican  races  throughout  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the 
West  Indies  are  treated  with  great  skill  aad  abundant  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
**  In  the  north  ruined  cities  are  not  numerous,  and  all  the  most  imposing  monuments, 
such  as  the  pyramids  of  Cholula  and  Teotihuacan,  are  referred,  by  the  Aztecs 
themselves,  to  their  Toltec  precursors,  that  is,  as  seen,  to  the  Huaxtecan  or 
northern  section  of  the  Maya-Quicb4  race.  In  the  south,  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole  land  is  thickly  strewn  with  monumental  remains — nearly  seventy  *  ruined 
cities'  have  already  been  described  in  Yucatan  and  neighbouring  states,  each 
stamped  with  a  certain  individuality  beneath  a  generally  u^iform  character,  and  all 
far  more  imposing  than  anything  that  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  Nahuas  on  the 
Anahuan  plateau." 

Mr.  Keaoe  mentions  the  last  effort  of  the  Central  American  States  to  form  a 
union,  which,  however,  was  never  carried  into  practical  effect,  and  was  dissolved  in 
1898.  Nothing  but  a  few  thousand  miles  of  railway  and  telegraph-lines  could 
politically  group  these  fragments  of  old  Spanish  colonies  into  a  confederacy,  having 
sufficient  cohesive  strength  to  command  respect  and  obedience  to  law  from  each  of 
its  members. 

Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Hispaniola,  and  Jamaica  are  reviewed  with  a  comprehensive 
description  of  their  physical  features,  fringing  reefs,  uplands,  plains,  rivers,  climate, 
flora,  material  and  social  conditions,  and  an  outline  of  their  stormy  history.  This 
is  followed  by  a  general  survey  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  including  the  Bahamas, 
Bermudas,  the  Virgin  islands  and  Santa  Cruz,  the  Caribbee  islands,  and  the  out- 
lying British  Antilles. 
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Regret  may  be  expressed  that  the  industrial  data  and  the  commercial  and 
finaDcial  statistics  regarding  all  of  these  countries  are  not  of  more  recent  date. 

In  the  coDcluding  chapter  the  author  finds  himself  at  his  best,  and  gives  us  an 
especially  yaluable  dcFcription  of  the  Quay  anas,  which,  before  the  advent  of  the 
whites,  were  "  little  other  than  a  geographical  expression,  with  numerous  yariants 
of  the  name  Guiana  diffused  over  the  whole  region  between  the  great  bend  of  the 
Orinoco  and  the  lower  Amazon."  It  was  "  an  ethnical  word  borne  by  a  multitude 
of  tribal  groups  belonging,  either  fundamentally  or  by  assimilation,  to  the  wide- 
spread Garib  stock."  Guayaoa  embraces  a  vast  region,  which,  owing  to  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  called  the  Oassiquiare  canal,  is 
known  as  the'* Island  of  Guiana"  (or  Guayana),  shared  by  Venezuela,  Brazil, 
England,  France,  and  Holland.  '*Out  of  this  boundless  domain  was  carved, 
in  the  per-fervid  imagination  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  'Empire  of  Guaya/ 
whither  his  successor,  Eejmis,  went  in  search  of  the  fEibulons  Lake  Manoa,  where 
was  a  city  'the  largest  in  the  world,'  in  which  dwelt  the  equally  fabulous  El 
Dorado."  Had  Eeymis  ascended  the  Essequibo  instead  of  the  Oyapok,  "  he  might 
have  reached  a  district  about  the  low  divide  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  Branco," 
afSuent  of  the  Negro  branch  of  the  Amazon,  "  which  has  by  some  authorities  been 
identified  with  the  legendary  Lake  Parima,  where  dwelt  the  '  Man  of  Gold.'  Here 
is  the  little  Lake  Amucu  which,  during  inundations,  communicates  with  both 
basins." 

The  coast-line  of  the  Guayanas  is  nearly  everywhere  the  same,  but  few  feet  above 
high  water,  a  mangrove  swamp  in  front,  a  morass  behind  extending  inland  about  20 
miles,  and  constantly  being  raised  **  into  an  exceedingly  rich  alluvial  belt  which 
constitutes  the  only  cultivated,  and  almost  the  only  inhabited,  part  of  the  Guianas.'' 
Further  inland  is  an  old,  elevated  marine  beach ;  and  still  penetrating  the  country,  it 
rises  in  densely  forested  terraces,  with  occasional  open  savannas,  until  the  low 
moimtain  ranges  which  divide  the  Atlantic  slope  from  the  Brazilian  Guayana  are 
reached,  forming  the  ^ater-parting  between  the  northern  and  Amazon  drainage. 
**  but  the  seaward  slope,  lying  between  the  savannas  and  the  old  marine  beach,  and 
comprising  probably  five-sixths  of  the  entire  area,  is  still  uniformly  covered  with 
primeval  forests,  broken  only  by  the  narrow  river- valleys  and  their  numerous 
affluents  ramifying  in  all  directions."  It  is  a  roadless,  uninhabitable,  and  almost 
intransitable  region,  ezoept  by  painful  canoe-navigation  on  the  numerous  rivers, 
which  are  broken  by  numberless  rapids  and  cataracts. 

Many  countries,  ittlands,  and  groups  of  islands  have  in  this  work  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  author's  tireless  powers  of  research  and  analysif,  and  it  is  only  just 
to  say  that  he  has  admirably  acquitted  himself  of  his  arduous  task  by  producing  a 
'  Ck>mpeDdinm  of  Geography'  difficult  to  equal. 

George  Eabl  Church. 

Habbisse's  Newfoundland.* 

In  this  volume  M.  Harrifse  continues  his  work,  a  work  which  some  have  well  com- 
pared to  chemical  analysis— employed  to  force  from  the  material  of  geographical 
history,  within  a  given  period,  every  secret  of  the  inner  meaning  concealed  within 
it.  There  are  times,  however,  when  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  eminent 
scholar's  forcing  process  is  not  too  forcible,  and  whether  we  do  not  occasionally 


♦  *  D^uverte  et  Evolution  Cartographique  de  Terre  Neuve  et  des  Pays  circonvoisins 
1497-1501-1769.  Essais  de  G^ographie  historiqne  et  docamentaire.'  Par  H.  Harrisse. 
Paris :  Welter,  1900. 
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receiTe  Uierafrom  fomething  U  dogmatic  b jpoihenr,  of  ftrbitnrj  aaserttoo  or  nega- 
tion, IS  weU  as  of  hidden  tmtb. 

It  is  impoanbie,  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  notice,  to  diaeoss  the  many  and 
thoroj  coQtroTer»iaI  qiiestioas  raised  and  settled  by  M.  Harriase  with  so  much 
decision  and  appeanuice  of  finality  in  these  EssclU.  The  first  necessity  is  to  give 
some  accoant  of  the  qoestions  thsmseifes.  Even  where  one  can  least  agree  with  M. 
Harrisse  (whose  views,  it  most  be  remembered,  hare  frequently  nndogone  modi- 
ficationX  lua  treatment  wUl  be  foond  worthy  of  the  closest  attention.  In  an  intro- 
duction of  seTeaty-tvro  pages,  the  aathor  pawes  in  reriew  the  early  North  American 
enterprises  and  conceptions  of  the  English  (ii.-xzL) ;  of  the  Portogoeae  (zxL-xxx.) ; 
of  the  French,  and  especially  the  Breton,  Norman,  Roch^kae,  and  other  adven- 
torers  and  dedgners  (xxx.-liT.) ;  of  the  Spaniards  (liT.-4Yiii.) ;  of  the  Basques 
(iTiiL-lxT.) ;  of  the  Netherlaoders  (Ixr.-bdx.) ;  and  lastly  of  the  Italians; — all 
so  fitf,  and  so  fsr  only,  as  Newfoundland  and  the  adjoining  coasts  are  con- 
cerned. The  body  of  the  work  \b  dirided  in  two  main  sections :  first,  (rom  Juan  de 
la  Coaa  to  Graspar  Vieg&s  1500-1534  (pp.  1-131) ;  second,  from  Jacques  Gartier  to 
James  (3ook,  1534-1769  (pp.  135-366).  Finally,  the  reaulto  of  the  foregoing 
inquiries  are  summarized  in  ten  pages  (367-376)  ol  a  hundred  and  forty  suggeatiTe 
and  often  stsrtling  aphorisms.  Wiien  all  deductions  have  been  made,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  number  of  interesting  and  Taloable  points  hsTe  been  elucidated, 
among  which  the  following  are  perhaps  the  best  supported  and  the  most  worth 
notice.  First,  from  1408  the  discorerers  of  the  new  world,  dissatisfied  with  the 
*  Asiatic '  theory,  began  to  prefer  the  idea  of  an  absolutely  new  land,  totally 
detached  from  Asia.  Columbus  himself  inclined  to  this  riew  before  the  end  of  his 
life,  but  many  who  had  adopted  truer  notions  soon  fell  back,  for  a  time  at  least, 
into  the  old  'Asiatic*  bondage,  Portuguese  and  Dieppese  cartographers  and  mariners 
being  the  chief  exceptions  to  this  reaction.  Nothing  has  been  more  aUy  and 
minutely  worked  out  here  than  this  matter,  so  long  neglected  or  misrepresented. 
The  close  maritime  connections  of  Portuguese  and  Norman  enterprise  are  shown 
by  the  £Eict  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  ports  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany  employed  Lusitanian  pilots  for  their  ventures  to  Brazil  and 
the  Indies.  Secondly,  we  are  told,  no  one  can  fix  where  John  Cabot  sighted  or 
coasted  the  North  American  shorelands  in  1497  or  1498,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  landfall  of  '97  was  made  st  a  point  oomparatiTely  southern,  that  bis  subsequent 
exploration  was  from  west  to  east,  and  that  on  his  way  he  passed  Cape  Race. 
Here  is  a  complete,  and  in  some  respects  unconvincing,  change  from  M.  Harrisse's 
earlier  position.  His  Labrador  landfall  has  been  shown  to  be  untenable ;  now  he 
appears  to  run  into  another  false  extreme.  Thirdly,  John  Cabot  gave  Pedro  de 
Ayala  a  map  which  was  practically  identical  with  the  North  America  of  La  Cosa's 
chart  of  1500.  Fourthly,  England,  throughout  the  earlier  sixteenth  century, being 
profoundly  disappointed  with  the  results  achieved  by  Cibot,  Fernandez,  Qonzales, 
etc.  (1497-1503),  made  no  attempt  after  effectiTo  sovereignty  in  North  America, 
took  scarcely  any  interest  therein,  and  allowed  other  nations  to  pre-occupy  the 
ground.  Thus  no  English  map  of  North  America  in  the  sixteenth  century  shows 
anything  but  borrowed  work,  except  for  the  arctic  regions.  The  central  part 
of  Canada  in,  e,g.<,  Haklayt's  map  of  1599,  is  borrowed  from  the  chart  drawn  by 
Jacques  Noel  from  Jacques  Cartier's  observations.  Original  English  cartography 
of  Newfoundland  (signifying  the  Codfish  Country  in  general,  and  comprising 
Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  etc.)  only  begins  with  Henry  Southwood  in  1675  ; 
English  rights  in  North  America,  as  derived  from  Cabot,  Thome,  Elliott,  etc, 
were  first  asserted  by  Dr.  John  Dee  in  1678-80.  Fifthly,  the  first  European 
whose  presence  at  Newfoundland  is  attested  by  documents  was  Caspar  Cortereal 
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(in  1600),  from  whose  pilots  were  derived  the  earliest  trustworthy  elements  for 
the  cartography  of  these  regions,  as  they  appear  in  the  Cantino  map  of  1502. 
Sixthly,  the  early  expeditions  to  Labrador,  down  to  1541,  were  mostly  due  to  the 
Portuguese;  those  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Breton  and  Cape  Race  to  the 
Bretons  and  Normans ;  while  Portuguese  and  Dieppese  cartography,  from  which 
Sebastian  Cabot  plagiarizes  the  Canadian  section  of  his  1544  map,  is  the  most 
valuable  guide  for  tracing  the  growth  of  European  knowledge  of  these  regions ; 
thus  it  is  in  the  Nicholas  Desliens  of  1541  that  the  isle  of  Newfoundland  fiist 
appears  completely  separated  from  Labrador,  just  as  it  is  in  the  French  explora- 
tions of  Lieut,  de  Couroelle  in  1675  that  the  above-named  isle  is  first  properly 
surveyed  and  laid  down.  In  the  third  of  these  contentions,  as  to  the — after  all, 
conjectural— identity  of  La  Cosa's  indications  with  Cabot's  own  charts  or  notes, 
the  author  U  surely  too  sweeping  and  too  positive  ;  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
he  appears  to  have  established  his  case  with  admirable  thoroughness. 

C.  R.B. 

GENERAL. 

The  Relations  of  Geography  akd  History.* 

This  book  is  opportune,  for  the  remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  the  study  and 
teaching  of  geography  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  history 
has  prepared  the  scholastic  public  to  welcome  treatises  which  bring  out  the 
connection  of  the  two  subjects  in  an  intelligent  way,  illustrating  it  by  numerous 
instances.  That  they  are  intimately  connected  is  of  course  a  very  old  idea.  One 
finds  it  in  Herodotus,  as  indeed  one  finds  most  things,  for  that  most  precious  of  all 
our  ancient  authorities  was  not  more  a  historian  than  a  geographer.  But  it  is 
strange  that  so  few  writers,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times  and  down  till 
about  sixty  or  fifty  years  ago,  should  have  given  due  emphasis  to  the  relation  of 
the  two  subjects,  or  deidt  with  that  relation  in  a  systematic  and  philosophic  way. 
Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Robertson,  for  instance,  and  still  later,  Hallam  and  Guizot, 
Macaulay,  Rauke,  and  Giesebrecht,  scarcely  advert  to  it, 

Mr.  George  has  produced  a  useful  little  book,  clearly  written,  and  planned  on 
a  scale  which  makes  it  suitable  for  educational  purposes.  The  first  six  chapters 
are  general.  The  seventh  deals  witli  sea-power  in  peace  and  war,  the  eighth  with 
geography  in  war.  The  rest  contain  illustrations  of  the  general  principles,  given  in 
the  form  of  a  treatment  of  different  regions — viz.  Europe,  the  British  Isles,  France, 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  Italy,  the  Alpine  passes  (a  topic  which  the  author's  long 
experience  as  an  alpine-climber  makes  familiar  to  him),  the  Rhine-land,  the  Baltic 
region,  the  Danube  basin,  theatres  of  European  war,  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and 
America.  Most  of  these  are  well-handled,  though  some  in  rather  too  sketchy  a 
fashion  ;  but  the  chapter  on  America  is  scanty  and  weak.  While  usually  sensible 
and  judicious  in  his  generalizations,  Mr.  George  falls  into  a  number  of  small 
mistakes,  some  of  which  it  is  well  to  adduce,  that  he  may  correct  them  in  a  future 
edition.  He  ascribes  the  Mohammedan  use  of  the  name  "  Frank "  to  designate 
Europeans  to  the  time  of  the  first  Crusade  (p.  58) :  it  is  really  at  least  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Luitprand.  In  asking  why  Moscow  should  have  become  a  capital 
(p.  46),  he  omits  all  reference  to  the  Kremlin  hill.  Ho  says  (p.  45)  that  *•  none  of 
the  various  Persian  capitals  exist  as  towns,"  but  Ctesiphon  is  practically  represented 
by  Bagdad.    In  referring  to  artificial  capitals,  he  omits  the  remarkable  case  of 


*  «The  Relations  of  Geography  and  History.'    By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  George,  m.a., 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.    Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.    1901. 
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Ottawa.    His  remarks  on  the  Ehaibar  pa^s  (p.  26)  are,  if  not  erroneous,  capable 
of  being  misunderstood;  and  be  speaks  as  if  the  Kbaibar  and  the  Bolan  were 
practically  the  only  passes  in  that  region,  omitting  the  Gomul  and  the  line  of  the 
Sind  Pishin  railway.     He  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  that  railway,  which  be  does 
not  mention,  has  virtually  superseded  the  Bolan  line.    He  refers  several  times  to 
the  Carpathians  as  if  they  were  a  true  and  persistent  mountain  range  like  the 
Pyrenees,  which  they  are  not,  being,  indeed,  to  some  extent  a  fiction  of  the  map- 
makers.    He  says  ''  there  is  nothing  in  favour  of  Madrid  except  its  central  position  " 
(p.  49),  without  giving  the  reason  why  Charles  Y.  made  it  his  residence.    "  Spain, 
having  no  land  frontier  except  France,  is  more  likely  to  be  permeated  by  French 
influence  than  any  other ''  (p.  69).    Nowhere,  however^  are  the  French  so  much 
disliked  as  in  Spain ;  and  the  Pyrenees  are  practically  a  barrier  to  all  land  com- 
munication.   The  influence  of  France  on  Spain  is  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of 
many  Spaniards  in  Paris.     "  The  Phoenicians  and  the  Jews  dwelt  side  by  side  on 
the  same  coast,  but  they  made  very  different  uses  of  their  opportunities"  (p.  76). 
The  Jews,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Phoenicians,  really  dwelt  very  little 
along  the  coast,  being  separated  therefrom  by  Canaanite  tribes.    It  is  a  serions 
over-statement  to  say  (p.  155)  '*no  physical  frontier  of  more  than  a  nominal 
character  separates  the  region  of  the  Garontie  from  the  region  of  the  Loire."    An 
interesting  passage  (p.  150)  points  out  the  strategical  importance,  due  to  physical 
causes,  of  the  region  round  Stirling  in  Siotland ;  but  among  the  battles  noted  that 
of  Sheriffmurie  is  strangely  omitted,  nor  is  there  any  reference  to  the  great  Roman 
military  station  at  Ardoch.    "  The  very  title  of  kingdom  of  Italy  is  barely  forty 
years  old"  (p.  192),  but  it  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  that  there  was  a  wdl- 
recognized  '*  kingdom  of  Italy  '*  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages.    It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  "  in  the  dominions  still  left  to  the  Sultan  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
probably  Greek  "  (p.  279),  for  the  Greeks  are  not  much  more  than  a  coast-fringe ; 
neither  is  it  true  that  ^^  the  Bulgarian  people  had  been  utterly  swamped  in  the 
multitude  of  their  Slav  subjects  *'  (p.  278) ;    nor  are  the  Bulgarians  '*  probably  a 
Turkish  race,''  they  are  more  probably  Finnish ;    nor  is  it  the  fact  that  *'  with 
the  exception  of  Marseilles,  Greek  settlements  did  not  extend  beyond  Naples" 
(p.  281),  for  the  colonies  of  Marseilles,  such  as  Antipolis  and  Nicssa  (Antibes  and 
Nice),  ought  to  have  been  mentioned,  and  Strabo  tells  us  that  Saguntum  was 
originally  a  colony  of  Zacy  nthus.    It  is  no  longer  true,  since  1890, "  that  the  whole 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  save  for  the  Irish  element,  is  substantially 
Teutonic  "  (p.  284),  for  there  has  been  a  large  Polish,  Russian,  and  Czech  immigra- 
tion ;  nor  is  it  quite  correct  to  say  that  "  the  Alleghanies  sink  away  into  the  plain 
at  either  end"  (p.  284).     A  more  serious  error  is  the  statement  (p.  283)  that 
''there  have  happily  been  no  wars   upon  the  frontier  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States."    And  it  is  odd  that  in  the  chapters  on  mountains  in  connection 
with  war,  hardly  anything  is  said  of  the  important  part  played  by  gorges  in  the 
lower  parts  of  mountains,  e.g.,  of  the  defile  of  Bard,  in  Napoleon's  expedition  across 
the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

The  mention,  however,  of  these  and  some  other  similar  errors  or  omissions, 
must  not  prevent  us  from  recognizing  the  general  merits  of  the  book.  Its  style 
is  lucid  and  agreeable.  It  rectifies  a  good  many  current  misconceptions.  It 
contains  many  useful  and  pertinent  remarks,  such  as  those  which  point  out  how 
often  political  causes  have,  so  to  speak,  overruled  natural  ones,  and  made  the 
frontiers  of  states  depart  from  the  lines  geography  would  have  prescribed.  Take 
it  all  in  all,  it  may  be  recommended  as  a  b  >ok  fit  to  be  used  in  colleges  and  the 
higher  classes  of  schools,  and  one  which  any  one  who  cares  for  history  may  read 
with  profit  and  pleasure.  James  Brycr. 
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EDUCATION. 

Dryeb's  Physical  Geoobaphy.* 

This  is  the  fourth  new  text-book  od  Physical  Geography  which  has  recently 
appeared  in  the  United  States..  Like  the  others»it  is  suited  for  the  higher  classes 
of  secondary  schools,  for  pupil-  teachers,  and  for  the  upper  classes  in  evening  schools. 
While  the  book  is  not  so  original  as  that  by  Profs.  Davis  and  Snyder,  it  embodies 
most  of  the  results  of  recent  American  research,  and  has  the  great  merit  of  being 
arranged,  on  the  whole,  from  an  educational  rather  than  from  a  purely  logical  point 
of  view,  so  that  the  student  passes  naturally  from  one  chapter  to  another.  While 
we  agree  that  the  dynamics  and  morphology  (or  briefly  the  physiography)  of  the 
land  can  be  taught  effectively  before  that  of  the  seas  or  of  the  atmosphere,  we  have 
grave  doubts  about  the  advisability  of  treating  that  of  the  sea  before  that  of  the 
air.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  excellence  of  Prof.  Dryer's  method  of 
beginning  the  treatment  of  each  new  chapter  with  a  general  description  of  the 
phenomena  which  are  to  be  explained  in  it.  The  so-called  realistic  exercises  are 
also,  as  a  rule,  very  happily  devised.  The  sketch-maps,  distribution  maps,  and  the 
other  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  chosen,  although  acknowledgments  to 
the  sooroes  from  which  the  maps  are  taken  are  not  given  in  every  case. 

The  study  of  the  land  is  begun  by  a  consideration  of  erosion  in  general,  which 
is  immediately  followed  by  three  chapters  on  the  Mississippi,  Colorado,  and  St. 
Lawrence  river  systems,  in  which  most  of  the  river  features  the  teacher  wishes  to 
emphasize  are  discussed.  These  three  chapters  and  Chapter  X.,  on  the  Drift  Sheet 
of  North  America,  are  excellent  examples  of  conveying  physiographical  and 
geographical  instruction  simultaneously. 

This  is  one  out  of  many  examples  of  the  art  of  the  skilled  teacher  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  book,  which  we  cordially  commend  to  teachers  in  this  country  who 
will  appreciate  its  good  points  and -profit  by  its  fresh  methods  of  treatment  and 
fresh  illustrations.  A.  J.  H. 
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THE  80CISTT. 
The  Annual  Awards. — The  annual  awards  of  the  Society  have  been 
made  as  follows  for  1902:  The  Founder's  Medal  to  Brigadier- 
General  Sir  Frederick  D.  Lugard,  for  the  persistent  attention  devoted 
by  him  to  African  geography,  during  his  fourteen  years'  service  in 
that  continent,  in  coantries  very  little  known;  the  Patron's  Medal  1o 
Major  P.  Molesworth  Sykes,  for  his  journeys  in  Persia  extending  over 
nine  years,  and  for  the  support  given  by  him  to  our  native  explorers, 
by  both  of  which  means  our  map-knowledge  of  Eastern  Persia  has  been 
immensely  improved ;  the  newly-founded  Victoria  Medal  to  Mr.  E.  G. 
Bavenstein  (the  first  recipient),  for  his  efforts  during  forty  years  to 
introduce  scientific  method  into  the  cartography  of  this  country,  and 
for  his  valuable  researches  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  population, 


♦  'Lessons  in  Physical  Geography.'     By  Charles  R.  Dryer,  m.a.,  f.o.8.a.   New 
York,  etc.    American  Book  Company.    1901. 
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the  climate  of  tropical  Africa,  the  history  of  geographical  explora- 
tion, and  other  important  subjects ;  the  Mnrchison  Grant  to  Mr.  J. 
Stanley  Gardiner,  for  his  researches  in  Funafuti  island,  in  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Maldive  islands,  in  the  Indian  ocean ;  the  Gill  Memorial  to  Mr. 
G.  G.  Chisholm,  for  the  services  rendered  during  twenty-five  years  to 
geographical  education,  and  for  his  geographical  investigations  of  various 
kinds ;  the  Back  Grant  to  Lieut.  Amdrup,  of  the  Danish  navy,  for  his 
two  voyages  of  exploration  to  the  east  coast  of  Greenland;  and  the 
Cuthbert  Peek  Grant  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Thomson,  founder  of  the  Queenslcmd 
branch  of  the  K.G.S.  of  Australasia,  for  the  services  rendered,  by  his 
writings  and  in  other  ways,  to  the  cause  of  geography  in  that  state. 

BVBOPB. 

Botanical  Distributioil  in  Ireland. — A  laborious  iDveetigation  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Irish  flora  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Praeger,  who  has  pub- 
lished the  full  results  as  a  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy 
(Series  iii.  vol.  vii.).  The  work  was  undertaken  some  six  years  ago,  when  the 
absence  of  detailed  information  concerning  the  distribution  of  plants  in  the  island 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Praeger,  who  thereupon  set  himself  the  task 
of  collecting  exact  data  as  to  the  distribution  of  plants  by  counties.  In 
carrying  this  out  he  devoted  five  seasons  to  personal  work  in  the  field,  obtaining 
also  the  co-operation  of  various  other  workers.  The  voluminous  work  now 
published  is  based  on  the  new  material  so  obtained,  combined  with  previously 
existing  information,  and,  though  not  laying  claim  to  absolute  completeness,  forms 
a  very  full  record  of  the  distribution  of  Irish  plants  among  the  forty  counties  or 
portions  of  counties  into  which  the  author  has  divided  the  whole  area.  Consisting 
as  it  does  largely  of  lists  of  plants  with  their  localities,  the  work  will  be  chiefly  of 
value  for  purposes  of  reference,  but  the  introductory  chapters  supply  an  instruc- 
tive view  of  the  general  botanical  features  of  Ireland  and  of  plant  distribution  as 
afi*ected  by  soil  and  climate.  The  work  begins  with  a  general  sketch  of  the 
physical  characters  of  the  island,  in  which  stress  is  laid  on  the  predominance  of 
Palseozoic  rocks,  and  (in  the  north-east)  Eocene  volcanic  outpourings ;  Mesozoic 
rocks,  and  the  Tertiary  sedimentary  formations  with  their  crumbling  clays,  light 
soils,  and  gravelly  wastes,  being  almost  entirely  absent.  The  great  central  plain 
of  carboniferous  limestone,  the  calcareous  character  of  which  is  shared  by  the 
overlying  boulder-clay  formed  of  its  debris^  is  of  much  importance  botanically,  as 
are  also  the  gravelly  esker  ridges — a  remarkable  feature  of  the  central  plain — and 
the  bogs,  which  occupy  13-5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  siirface.  The  main  topo- 
graphic groups  of  the  flora  are  laid  down  thus :  (I)  The  typical  plants  of  the  south 
and  west  coasts  belong  to  three  remarkable  groups — the  first  formed  of  plants 
which  have  their  headquarters  in  the  Pyrenees  or  along  the  Mediterranean  shores, 
and  which  reach  in  Ireland  a  latitude  higher  than  that  which  marks  the  limit  of 
their  range  on  the  continent ;  the  second,  constituting  a  boreal,  almost  sub-arotic 
group,  made  up  of  plants  whose  home  is  in  the  northern  United  States  and 
Canada;  while  the  third  consists  of  plants  characteristic  of  alpine  situations  or 
higher  latitudes  in  Gbeat  Britain.  The  presence  of  the  two  last  is  explained  by 
the  special  climatic  conditions  which  prevail  along  the  west  coast.  (2)  As  might 
be  supposed,  the  flora  of  the  central  plain  is  essentially  calcicolc,  but  is  charac- 
terized also  by  marsh  and  bog  plants  which  are  cut  off  by  the  thick  layers  of 
peat  from  the  calcareous  sub-stratum.    (3)  The  east  coast  flora  differs  from  that 
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of  the  west  both  in  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  types  above  alluded  to, 
and  in  the  preeence  (especially  in  the  south-cast)  of  a  number  of  plants  of  light 
^oil8,  many  of  which,  in  the  British  isles,  are  essentially  English.  These  features 
are  due  to  climate  as  well  as  soil,  the  former  being  drier,  with  colder  winters  and 
warmer  summers,  than  in  the  west.  The  flora  of  Ireland  is  thus  especially 
characterized  by  the  east  and  west  contrast  of  its  elements.  Mr.  Praeger  also 
desciihes  in  more  detail  the  special  plants  of  calcareous  regions,  of  the  sea-coast, 
sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  bogs,  marshes,  riverp,  and  lakes,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  profound  influence  which  the  operations  of  man  have  exercised  on  the  flora. 


A  Hew  Mountain  Boad  from  the  Indus  to  the  Kashmir  Valley.— 

Major  Bretherton,  D.8.O.,  sends  us  an  account  of  a  journey  undertaken  by  him  last 
autumn  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  a  more  direct  route  between  Chilas  on  the 
Indus  and  Bandipur  on  the  Wular  lake  than  the  road  in  common  use,  via  Ramghat 
and  the  Burzil  pass  (13,750  feet),  which,  though  good,  is  very  circuitous.  Starting 
on  September  21,  with  nine  men  and  thirteen  animals,  as  lightly  loaded  as 
possible.  Major  Bretherton  marched  on  the  first  day  19  miles  to  Niat,  the  first  9 
beiog  along  the  good  road  leading  to  Abbottabad,  the  remainder  on  a  rough  country 
path  which  diverges  from  the  road  to  the  left.  Apart  from  the  shaky  cantilever 
bridges,  no  particular  obstacles  were  met  with  on  this  march.  At  Nias  the  party 
was  joined  by  two  Sepoy  guides  of  the  Chilas  levies,  but  one  of  these  declaring 
himself  unwell,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  one  only,  Major  Bretherton's  orderly 
stating  confidently  that  he  koew  the  way  thoroughly.  On  September  21  the  march 
was  resumed  towards  the  Fasat  pass,  the  track  passing  several  awkward  places, 
and  after  three  hours'  plodding  snow  began  to  fall,  soon  obliterating  the  path.  It 
presently  developed  into  a  regular  blizzard,  and  to  add  to  the  difficulties  the 
Sepoy  guide  bolted,  while  on  arriving  at  an  amphitheatre  of  deep  snow,  from  which 
five  separate  ravines  led  ^up  to  the  crest-line,  the  orderly  confessed  to  uncertainty 
as  to  the  way.  The  party  had  been  already  three  and  a  half  hours  in  snow  reach- 
ing above  the  knees,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  see  more  than  20  or  30  yards,  the 
men  became  dispirited.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  examine  each  of  the  five 
ravines,  and  after  two  hours'  searching,  a  break  in  the  cloud  revealed  the  way  to 
the  pass.  At  the  top  of  a  difficult  slope  a  snow  cornice,  some  10  feet  high,  blocked 
the  way,  aud  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  path  on  to  the  crest ;  but  this  was  at  last 
accomplished,  and  the  animals  led  triumphantly  over.  The  height  of  the  pass  is 
stated  by  Captain  Beazeley,  b.e.,  who  has  recently  surveyed  the  ground,  to  be 
15,200  feet.  At  7.30  p.m.,  after  more  difficulties,  camp  was  pitched  on  a  bleak, 
uninhabited  spot,  near  the  head  of  the  Barai  ravine,  all  of  the  party  sufiering  more 
or  less  from  snow-blindness  and  swollen  faces.  On  the  22Qd  the  Barai  pass 
(14,250  feet)  was  ascended  by  a  steep  snow-slope,  down  which  one  of  the  ponies  was 
precipitated  quite  1000  feet  without  material  injury.  A  descent  was  made  into 
the  Eel  valley,  and  a  sheep-track  found  which  led  to  a  few  huts  at  Mori.  Here 
camp  was  pitched  after  a  harassing  march  of  15  miles,  7  of  them  on  soow.  At  12^ 
miles  down  the  valley  from  Mori,  the  Kishanganga  river  was  struck  (September 
23),  and  ascended  to  the  bridge  leading  over  to  the  track  up  the  Matsil  ravine. 
Some  dangerous  places  were  passed,  and  the  bridge,  which  hangs  at  a  height  of  55 
feet  over  the  torrent,  with  a  span  of  90  feet,  proved  a  rickety  structure,  but  was 
crossed  in  safety.  The  track  up  the  Matsil  ravine  was  most  difficult  for  animals, 
but  at  6.30  a  halt  for  the  night  was  made  at  a  desolate  grassy  glade  called  Chhoti 
Dakki.  On  the  24th,  Major  Bretherton  left  the  baggage  and  struck  out  for  Bandi- 
pur,  ascending  the  Matsil  ravine  past  the  village  of  the  same  name,  and  crossing  the 
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ridge  Beparat'mg  it  from  the  Lolab  valley  in  Kashmir,  whence  the  Wular  Uke  was 
reached  by  the  road  across  the  Nagmarg  range.  The  total  length  of  this  day's 
march  was  46  miles.  Major  Bretherton  estimates  the  distance  by  the  new  route 
at  116  miles,  as  against  19G  miles  by  the  usual  route.  During  the  journey  he 
noted  minutely  all  the  alterations  necessary  to  convert  the  track  into  a  practicable 
road  for  laden  animals  in  case  the  authorities  should  consider  such  a  course  advis- 
able.   The  difficulties  experienced  were  partly  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  season. 

Horfh-Weit  Baluchistan. — In  part  ii.  vol.  zxxi.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  India,  Mr.  E.  Yredenburg  gives  a  description  of  the  country 
between  28°  SO*  and  30°  N.,  and  between  60°  30'  and  66°  E.  South  of  the 
Helmand  river  is  a  great  desert  plain,  with  a  few  irregularly  scattered  groups 
of  hills  of  horizontal  or  slightly  bent  strata,  succeeded  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
region  in  question  by  concentric  ranges  of  mountains  concave  to  the  north.  These 
ranges  are  highly  folded  and  closely  set  in  the  west  and  east,  and  strike  north-west 
in  the  west  at  K6h-i-Malik-Si&h,  and  north-east  in  the  east  at  NushkL  The  inter- 
mediate ranges  are  separated  by  broad  desert  plains  on  the  inner  side,  strewn  with 
black  pebbles  where  not  invaded  by  sand-dunes,  and  probably  indicating  regions  of 
subsidence ;  and  the  ranges  reveal  "  scaly  structure,"  thrust- planes,  and  overfolds, 
the  thrust  being  towards  the  depressed  areas,  whether  north  or  south  of  the 
mountains.  The  rocks  are  of  the  same  age  and  composition  in  both  the  slightly 
disturbed  desert  and  much  contorted  mountain  areas,  and  consist  of  shales,  sand- 
stones, and  limestones  of  Upper  Cretaceous  to  Upper  Eocene  age,  often  contain- 
ing an  enormous  proportion  of  volcanic  material,  and  in  addition  granites,  syenites, 
diorites,  while  some  more  basic  dykes  have  been  intruded  not  earlier  than  the 
Eocene.  On  the  margin  of  the  desert  plains  near  the  tall  ranges  Siwalik  formations 
dip  towards  the  ranges  which  they  fringe.  This  is  an  area  of  inland  drunage, 
with  irregular  and  ill-defined  basins,  where  water  seldom  reaches  the  sun-cracked 
alluvium  of  the  old  lake^bottoms  (hamuns).  After  a  rare  shower  the  water  runs 
for  a  few  hours  in  parallel  furrows,  often  of  unequal  depth,  which  disappear  after  5 
or  6  miles  in  the  plain.  These  are  not  V-shaped,  but  shallow,  flat-bottomed  troughs 
with  steep  sides.  Where  rainfall  is  heavier,  some  ranges  are  cut  through  by  narrovr 
gorges  (tangt),  which  may  be  the  outlet  of  a  comparatively  large  area  within  the 
mountains,  but  beyond  the  last  ridge  the  waters  distribute  themselves  over  an 
alluvial  fan.  The  tilus  of  conglomerate  formed  by  coalescent  fans  forms  a  skirt 
(daman)  to  the  mountain,  which  may  reach  to  very  considerable  heights.  The 
daman  is  naturally  variable  in  composition,  and  water  is  stored  in  the  permeable 
coarser  and  less  movable  deposits,  whence  it  is  drawn  by  artificial  underground 
channels  (kdrSz  in  Baluchistan,  and  Icandt  in  Persia),  and  by  sinking  artesian  wells 
to  form  oases  (cf.  Oldham,  Bee,  Oeol.  Surv.  Ind,,  xxv.  (1892),  pp.  36-53).  When 
the  rainfall  is  heavy  enough,  boulders  are  carried  to  the  plain  and  form  the  stony 
deserts,  or  dashts.  Only  a  few  streams,  e,g,  the  Lora,  Mashkel,  and  Tahlab,  are 
large  enough  to  form  a  channel  on  the  plain,  and  as  a  rule  the  water  gathers  into 
shallow  pools,  which,  when  they  dry  up,  leave  a  light-coloured  mud  deposit  called 
patf  the  most  barren  parts  of  the  desert  where  not  irrigated.  The  hamuns  are 
but  pats  writ  large,  e.g,  the  Lnra  Hamun.  An  unusually  deep  pool  may  form  a 
perennial  sheet  of  water  called  a  naioar,  whose  banks  are  studded  with  tamarisks, 
beyond  which  is  a  cultivated  oasis.  ^  The  depression  in  which  are  collected  the 
waters  of  the  Helmand  basin  affords  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  uncertain 
manner  in  which  hydrographic  basins  are  defined  in  a  desert  region.  The  waters 
of  the  Helmand  and  of  several  rivers  flow  into  two  shallow  fresh-water  lakes  sur- 
rounded by  a  reedy  swamp.  Sometimes  the  lakes  overflow  into  this  marsh,  and  thus 
become  united.    The  fertile  plain  of  Seistin  proper  is  but  the  delta  of  the  Helmand, 
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and  has  been  fonned  partly  by  the  sediments  carried  by  that  river  into  a  lake 
which  formerly  occupied  the  entire  depression,  and  partly  owing  to  the  desiccation 
of  the  lake  itself.  The  hamuns  and  marshes  that  still  exist  are  separated  in 
ordinary  seasons  by  a  low  watershed  from  the  southern  and  lowest  part  of  the 
depression,  which  contains  the  Zirreh  lake.  Thus,  in  ordinary  seasons  the  Gaud-i- 
Zirreh  is  the  centre  of  a  basin  absolutely  distinct  from  that  of  the  Helmand,  •  •  . 
but  when  the  flood  of  the  Helmand  is  exceptionally  abundant,  the  water  of  the 
combined  lakes  of  Seistdn  rises  to  the  level  of  the  low  watershed,  and  flows  through 
the  channel  of  the  Shelag  river  into  the  Cktud-i-Zirreh.** 

Distribution  of  Vertebrata  in  India  and  the  Heighbonring  Conntries. 

— The  Boyal  Society  has  recently  published  an  important  paper  by  Dr.  W.  T. 
Stanford  on  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  vertebrate  animals  in  India,  Ceylon, 
and  Burma  {Philosophical  Transactions^  Series  B,  vol.  194,  pp.  335-436,  Map).* 
The  author's  object  is  to  determine  the  natural  divisions  of  the  Indian  Empire 
on  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  vertebrata,  and  especially  to  ascer- 
tain the  zoological  relations  between  the  Indian  peninsula  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.    The  plan  adopted  for  the  study  has  been  to  divide  the  whole  country 
into  nineteen  tracts,  distinguished  by  physical  characters — such  as  runfall,  tem- 
perature, presence  or  absence  of  forests,  and  prevalence  of  billy  ground,  and  to 
construct  tables  showing  the  distribution  of  each  genus  of  land  or  fresh-water 
vertebrates  in  the  tracts.    The  preliminary  subdivision  of  the  whole  area  is  the 
following:  A.  The  Indo-Ghmgetio  plain.     B.  The  Indian  peninsula.     C.  Ceylon. 
D.  The  Himalayas.    E.  Assam  and  Burma.    A  review  of  the  fauna  of  the  tracts 
leads,  among  others,  to  the  following  conclusions:    I.  The  Punjab  tract  differs 
60  greatly  in  its  fauna  from  the  Indian  peninsula  and  from  all  countries  to 
the  eastward,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  Indo-Malay  or  Oriental 
region.    All  genera  met  with  in  the  Punjab  tract  and  wanting  further  east,  are 
either  Holarctic  forms  or  peculiar,  but  with  Holarctic  affinities.    II.  The  Hima- 
layas above  forest  range,  together  with  such  portions  of  Tibet  as  come  within 
Indian  political  limits,  belong  to  the  Tibetan  subregion  of  the  Holarctic  region. 
III.  India  proper  from  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  the 
Arabian  sea  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Punjab  tract  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  hills  forming  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Gangetic  alluvium,  should,  with 
Ceylon,  be  regarded  as  a  single  subregion,  which  may  be  termed  the  Cisgangetic  sub- 
region.    The  Cisgangetic  fauna  differs  from  the  Transgangetic  more  especially  in 
the  batrachians,  of  which  half  the  genera  are  distinct  in  each.  The  difference  between 
the  Cisgangetic  fauna  and  that  inhabiting  the  rest  of  the  Indo-Malay  or  Oriental 
region  is  shown  to  consist  partly  in  the  absence  in   the  former  of  numerous 
Eastern  types,  and  partly  in  the  presence  of  two  constituents  besides  the  Oriental 
genera.    One  of  these  constituents  consiBts  of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  having 
a  direct  relationship  with  Ethiopian  and  Holarctic  genera,  and  with  the  Pliocene 
Siwalik  fauna ;  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  term  Aryan.    The  other  is  com- 
posed of  reptiles  and  batrachians,  and  may  be  termed  the  Dravidian  element. 
This  is  pointed  out  as  being  probably  the  oldest  part  of  the  Cisgangetic  fauna, 
and  may  have  inhabited  the  country  since  India  was  connected  by  land  with 
Madagascar  and  South  Afiica,  across  what  is  now  the  Indian  ocean,  in  Mesozoic 
and  early  Cenozoic  times.    Another  peculiarity  of  the  Indian  peninsula  fauna  is 
the  pretence  of  genera  and  species  which  are  found  on  both  ^ides  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  but  not  in  the  Himalayas  or  Northern  India.    IV.  The  forest  area  of 
the  Himalayas  belongs  to  the  same  subregion  as  Assam,  Burma  (except  south 

♦  Abstract  in  Froc.  Royal  Society,  vol.  Ixvii.,  No.  441,  pp.  484^92. 
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TeDaBserim),  Southern  China,  Tonkin,  Siam,  and  Cambodia,  to  which  the  term 
Transgangetic  may  be  applied.  The  fauna  of  the  Himalayan  forest  area  is  partly 
Holarctic,  partly  Indo-Malay,  and  is  remarkably  poor,  when  compared  with  the 
Cisgangetic  and  Burmese  faunas,  in  reptiles  and  batrachians.  The  Oriental 
element  in  the  fauna  is  richly  represented  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  and 
gradually  diminishes  to  the  westward.  These  facts  appear  to  be  consistent  with 
the  theory  that  the  Oriental  constituent  of  the  Himalayan  fauna  has  migrated  into 
the  mountdns  from  the  eastward  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  V.  Southern 
Tenasserim  agrees  best  in  its  vertebrata  with  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  should  be 
included  in  the  Malayan  subregion  of  the  Indo-Malay  region.  The  author  points 
out  that  many  of  the  remarkable  features  in  the  distribution  of  Indian  vertebratee 
may  possibly  have  been  due  to  the  Glacial  epoch. 

Altitudes  in  Asiatic  Bnssia. — Prince  Kropotkin  writes  to  us  as  follows 
on  this  subject:  "The  Russian  Geographical  Society  has  lately  issued,  in  the 
Memoirs  for  Oeneral  Geography,  vol.  xxxL  2,  a  very  useful  work  by  Dr.  Hikish, 
entitled  *  Catalogue  of  Altitudes  in  Asiatic  Russia  and  some  Adjacent  Portions 
of  Asia,'  on  the  basis  of  the  data  published  down  to  1894.  There  formerly 
existed  only  one  catalogue  of  altitudes  in  Eastern  Siberia  and  parts  of  Mongolia, 
which  was  compiled  and  calculated  by  myself  in  1872,  and  contained  altitudes 
of  870  different  spots.  Numerous  barometrical  observations  have  been  made 
since,  especially  in  Turkestan  and  Western  Mongolia,  but  they  remained  scattered 
in  the  publications  of  the  Geographical  Society,  as  well  as  in  different  volumes  of 
travel,  both  Russian  and  English.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  we  exclude  from  Dr* 
Hikish's  catalogue  those  altitudes  which  were  included  in  the  former  work,  there 
remain  over  9000  altitudes  which  are  now  catalogued  for  the  first  time,  to  which 
A.  A.  TUlo,  who  had  begun  editing  this  volume  shortly  before  his  death,  added 
1130  more,  thus  bringing  the  grand  total  to  11,629  separate  determinations.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  before  making  use  of  this  catalogue,  that  the  alti- 
tudes are  given  in  it  such  as  they  were  published  by  the  different  calculators,  all  of 
whom  have  taken  widely  different  altitudes  for  the  fundamental  points  of  their 
respective  catalogues.  Thus  the  Eropotkin  catalogue  was  based  on  the  following 
fundamental  altitudes :  Irkutsk,  1285  feet  (level  of  Angara,  1255) ;  Nerchinsky 
Zavod,  2012 ;  Krasnoyarsk,  408 ;  Lena  at  Yakutsk,  214 ;  Tikhono-Zadonsk  mine, 
2185  feet.  However,  the  altitude  of  Irkutsk  still  remains  unsettled,  as  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  According  to  the  great  levelling  which  was  made  across  Siberia,  and  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  1888  by  W.  Fuss,  the  altitudes  of  different  spots 
at  Irkutsk  are  1484  and  1521  feet  (this  last  for  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross),  and 
the  altitude  of  the  Angara  is  1470  feet.  The  same  levelling  gives  498  feet  for 
Krasnoyarsk,  and  450  feet  for  the  level  of  the  Yenisei  at  that  town.  Now,  it  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  Izvestia  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society  that  a 
serious  mistake  has  crept  into  the  levelling  between  Krasnoyarsk  and  Irkutsk, 
and  that,  owing  to  it,  the  altitude  of  Irkutsk  (1520  feet),  as  well  as  of  the  Angara 
at  Irkutsk,  is  taken  too  high.  Such  an  error  seems  the  more  probable,  as  the 
railway  levelling  between  Krasnoyarsk  and  Irkutsk  does  not  give  for  the  capital 
of  East  Siberia  so  great  an  altitude,  and,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  once  in 
this  Journal,  the  extremely  great  heights  of  the  barometer  which  are  sometimes 
observed  in  winter  seem  to  point  to  an  error  in  the  same  direction.  In  all  probability, 
the  altitude  of  Irkutsk — and  consequently  of  Lake  Baikal — is  taken  about  100  feet 
too  high.  It  would  be  most  desirable  that  this  point  should  be  definitely  settled, 
the  more  so  as  the  scientific  value  of  the  Catalogue,  just  now  published  by  the 
Geographical  Society,  would  be  considerably  increased,  if  the  present  uncertainty 
of  from  100  to  200  feet  in  the  altitude  of  Irkutsk — and  of  thousands  of  other  spots 
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based  upon  the  altitude  of  the  East  Siberian  capital — were  definitely  removed  before 
the  original  railway  levellings  have  been  forgotten  or  lost.  Let  us  add  that  the 
catalogue  is  yery  well  edited,  and  contains  two  most  valuable  alphabetical  indexes, 
one  of  all  the  altitudes,  and  another  of  the  authors.** 

The  Harym  Begion. — The  ninth  volume  of  the  statistical  section  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Russian  Qeographical  Society  contains  a  valuable  paper,  by  A.  Tb. 
Plotnikoff,  on  the  Narym  region  of  the  government  of  Tomsk,  with  a  map.  The 
work  is  chiefly  ethnoa;raphical  and  statistical,  and  contains  a  detailed  description 
of  the  inhabitante-— Russians,  Oatyaks,  and  Ostyak-Samoyedes — preceded  by  a 
good  physical  and  geographical  sketch  of  the  country  and  an  historical  sketch  of 
its  conquest  and  colonization.  The  Narym  region  is  a  very  interestiog  remnant 
of  a  sea  which  covered  the  lowlands  of  Western  Siberia  in  Post-Pliocene  times. 
It  is  a  level  plain,  nearly  100,000  square  miles  in  extent,  the  highest  portion  of 
which,  the  Vas'yugan  tundra  (30,000  square  miles),  barely  rises  500  feet  above 
sea-level.  This  last  occupies  the  watershed  between  the  Ob  and  the  Irtysh,  and 
represents  an  immense  marsh,  which,  during  the  period  of  inundation  by  the 
rivers,  becomes  a  vast  lake,  described  by  the  inhabitants  as  "  the  Vas'yugan  sea." 
In  ordinary  times  this  immense  marsh  is  covered  on  its  surface  with  a  floating 
carpet,  composed  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  clothed  with  grass  in  summer. 
Small  knolls,  called  tomars^  composed  of  decayed  rough  grasses  and  dry  stems  of 
wood,  aod  covered  with  low  growths  of  birch  (seldom  more  than  1  or  2  feet  high), 
rise  amidst  this  floating  carpet ;  they  are  also  not  rooted  in  the  ground,  but  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  marsh.  Petrified  wood — ^we  are  told — and  horns  (of  rein- 
deer?) are  occasionally  found  in  these  knolls.  The  surface  of  the  tundra  is  nsually 
dry  in  summer;  but  as  the  carpet  of  vegetation  floats  over  the  surface  of  the 
marsh,  water  appears  as  soon  as  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  floating  carpet, 
often  under  the  pressure  of  man's  foot.  The  Ostyaks  cross  it  by  laying  three 
poles  on  its  surface,  and  moving  two  of  them  at  every  four  steps.  Where  the 
tundra  is  dry  no  such  aids  are  necessary,  but  it  is  as  difficult  to  march  over  it  as 
over  a  sandy  desert.  Bears  and  reindeer  find  no  difficulty  in  crossing  the  tundra, 
and  yet  the  natives  say  that  the  bear  occasionally  finds  difficulties,  and  in  such 
case  carries  with  him  a  piece  of  wood.  Uninhabitable  though  such  a  territory 
may  seem  at  first  sight,  it  has  nevertheless  its  inhabitants,  who  find  their  means 
of  living  in  the  immense  forests,  which  supply  furs  and  cedar-nuts,  and  in  the 
rivers,  which  teem  with  fish.  Evidently  it  is  only  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
that  the  villages  can  be  built,  and  yet  we  find  in  these  inhospitable  tracts  nearly 
5350  Russians — ^neariy  all  peasants — ^and  about  3500  natives.  The  latter  are, 
however,  on  the  decrease,  as  they  numbered  7500  in  1805.  The  work  has  a  map 
on  the  scale  of  27  miles  to  the  inch. 

A  Journey  across  Somatra.— It  is  stated  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  fur 
Qeographie  that  a  small  military  column  under  Major  Van  Daalen,  while  engaged 
in  operations  against  the  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Acheb,  has  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing Sumatra  through  the  almost  unknown  territory  of  the  Gajus,  a  tribe  which 
has  in  the  past  shown  itself  hostile  to  the  Dutch  authorities. 

AFRICA. 

The  Hdanga  District  of  Mashonaland.— Mr.  Stanley  P.  Hyatt  sends  us 
the  following  account  of  the  Ndanga  district  of  Mashonaland,  which  stretches 
south-east  from  Fort  Victoria,  and  includes  the  zone  of  broken  picturesque  country 
by  which  the  dreary  high  veldt  passes  into  the  flat,  waterless,  and  bush-covered 
plains  which  extend  to  the  Portuguese  border.  This  belt  of  mountainous  country, 
which  runs  south-west  towards  the  Crocodile  river,  has  here  a  width  of  about  60 
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miles,  and  ends  abruptly  with  a  drop  of  Beveral  hundred  feet.  Huge  masses  of 
granite  are  intersected  by  fertile  valleys,  traversed  by  streams  of  clear  water,  and 
all  available  land  is  either  cultivated  or  used  for  grazing  purposes  by  the  nativesi 
who  are  pure  Makalanga.  In  the  arid  bush  veldt  the  population  consists  of  small 
conmiunities  of  Mahlinga,  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  who,  before 
the  Zolu  invasion  early  in  the  last  century,  occupied  the  whole  country  as  £u*  as 
the  coast.  The  Makalanga  grow  large  crops  of  '^mpoko,**  a  small  red  grain 
resembling  rape-seed,  and,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  kopje  country,  excellent  tobacco* 
lliey  possess  considerable  numbers  of  black  catUe,  small,  but  beautifuUy  built, 
and  very  hardy.  The  Mahlinga  grow  comparatively  small  crops,  and  possess 
practically  no  cattle ;  but  their  sheep  and  goats  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the 
Makalanga.  Under  the  present  settled  r^me,  which  has  put  a  stop  to  the  former 
raids  of  the  Matabele  and  Mchangana  Zulus,  the  Makalanga  are  increasing  rapidly, 
and,  though  at  present  quiet  and  contented,  may  possibly  give  trouble  in  the  future. 
Individuals  with  decided  Semitic  features  are  common  among  them,  and,  but  for 
their  dark  skins,  might  be  taken  for  Levantine  Jews.  This  cast  of  face  seems  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  an  occasional  reversion  to  the  type  of  an  alien  ancestor.  The 
customs  and  traditions,  and  especially  the  sacri6cial  rites  of  the  Makalanga,  are 
interesting,  and  their  language  differs  from  that  of  their  neighbours  in  having  no 
**  click  "  sounds.  The  Mahlinga  have  copied  the  dress  and  customs  of  the  Mchan- 
gana, and  speak  a  kind  of  bastard  Zulu.  Their  country  seems  to  have  been  once 
invaded  by  the  Portuguese,  as  traditions  exist  of  a  force  of  white  men  haying  been 
cut  up  by  the  natives  between  the  Mtelekwi  and  Ngwezi  rivers,  long  before  the 
advent  of  the  Zulus.  In  the  mountainous  country  there  are  large  belts  of  Mahobba- 
hobba  trees,  with  straight  tnmks  and  soft  but  durable  wood,  used  for  building 
purposes;  but  otherwise  the  trees  are  stunted  and  of  little  value.  Much  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  bracken,  which  seems  identical  with  the  English  species. 
In  the  bush  country  large  areas  are  occupied  by  mopani  trees,  which  often  attain 
a  large  size.  In  the  angle  between  the  Sabi  and  Lundi  rivers,  the  bush  becomes 
a  Teritable  jungle,  with  dense  undergrowth.  The  ground  here  is  stony,  with 
practically  no  grass,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  bush  country  there  is  a  coarse  grass, 
from  which  the  natives  extract  salt  by  burning.  Qame  of  all  sorts  abounds  in  the 
bush  country,  including  antelopes  of  many  kinds,  wild  pig,  elephants  (in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Portuguese  border),  while  lions,  leopards,  and  hyaanas  give 
much  trouble.  Buffido  are  practically  extinct  west  of  the  Sabi.  Huge  fish  are 
found  in  the  pools  of  the  Lundi,  the  so-called  '*  barbel  **  sometimes  scaling  60  Us. 
In  the  dense  bush  near  the  Portuguese  fronjtier,  there  is  a  species  of  guinea-fowl 
which  is  apparently  unknown  to  naturalists..  It  is  larger  than  the  common  variety, 
and  the  head  is  covered  with  a  large  crest  of  white  feathers,  while  the  skin  of  the 
face  and  neck  is  a  brilliant  red.  The  spots  are  very  small,  and  of  a  bright  metallic 
blue.  Important  discoreries  of  coal  and  copper  have  lately  been  made  near  the 
Cheredu  and  Sabi  rivers.  The  former  occurs  in  a  sandstone  formation,  and  the 
outcrop  is  large,  but  of  a  poor  quality,  though  improving  at  a  slight  depth. 
The  copper  has  been  extensively  worked  by  the  ancients,  the  workings  taking  the 
form  of  huge  quarries,  sometimes  600  feet  in  length. 

Konntain  flora  at  the  Cap6.--Dr.  R.  Marloth,who  a  few  years  ago  col- 
lected botanical  specimens  from  some  of  the  higher  peaks  in  the  south-west  of 
Gape  Colony,  gives  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  the  IhxiMactiona  of  the 
South  African  Philosophical  Society  (vol.  xi.  part  3,  1901).  In  ascending  the 
higher  mountains,  e.g.  the  Great  Winterhoek,  near  Tulbagh,  the  last  arborescent 
shrubs  are  passed  at  about  4000  feet,  while  higher  up  only  low  shrubs  of  heath, 
composites,  Bruniacea^  Butacece,  etc.,  cover  the  slopes,  becoming  gradually  smaller 
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and  more  compact.  It  is  only,  however,  when  about  6000  feet  is  reached  that 
types  of  alpine  character  appear,  and  of  the  comparatively  few  summits  which 
exceed  that  height  in  the  south-western  district  of  the  Ospe  Colony,  few  have  yet 
been  explored  botanically.  Dr.  Marloth  collected  from  five  peaks  above  6000  feet, 
securing  seventy-two  species,  of  which  he  enumerates  the  names,  though  these  do 
not  constitute  the  whole  flora.  He  points  out  that,  owing  to  the  general  xerophytic 
character  of  the  plants  at  the  Gape,  and  the  consequent  need  of  such  differentiation 
as  may  guard  them  against  excessive  transpiration,  one  of  the  usual  distinctions 
between  the  vegetation  of  higher  and  lower  regions  is  wanting.  The  general 
composition  of  the  higher  flora  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  lower  slopes 
and  valleys.  It  includes  a  few  species  known  from  the  plains  below,  a  nnmber 
of  others  known  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  some,  e,g.  Erica  tebana  and 
Anemone  eapensis,  which  are  also  found  at  or  below  the  altitude  of  Table  mountain, 
3549  feet.  In  several  cases,  however,  the  specimens  from  the  high  regions  repre- 
sent distinct  varieties,  if  not  new  species,  and  the  characteristic  stunted  and 
cushionlike  growth  of  alpine  plants  is  often  noticeable,  while  all  plants  with  perma- 
nent foliage  are  thickly  covered  with  hairs.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that 
our  knowledge  of  this  flora  is  still  incomplete,  and  that  a  number  of  truly  alpine 
types  may  yet  be  found. 

Baron  von  Stein's  Expedition  in  the  Sontbem  Eamemnr  -This  im- 
portant expedition,  of  which  some  account  was  given  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Journal,  has  now  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  details  of  the 
return  march,  in  great  part  by  new  routes,  are  given  in  the  first  three  numbers 
of  the  KolontalUatt  for  the  present  year,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  map.  The 
further  results  seem  entirely  to  confirm  Baron  von  Stein's  statements  as  to  the 
course  of  the  Ja  and  the  general  geography  of  the  region.  A  dStour  was  made 
to  the  south  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Bule  countries  on  the  southern  limb  of 
the  great  bend  of  the  Ja,  of  the  identity  of  which  with  the  Ngoko  there  seems 
now  no  doubt.  Rapids  were  found,  as  previously  reported,  on  this  section  of  the 
river,  and  a  fall  of  some  25  feet  also  heard  of,  but  there  are  considerable  stretches 
in  which  the  river  may  prove  useful  as  a  means  of  communication.  The  country 
as  a  whole  shows  little  variation  of  level,  and  even  on  the  water-parting  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  Ja  the  highest  point  is  only  some  500  feet  above  the  rest 
of  the  surface.  Much  progress  has  been  made  towards  opening  direct  commercial 
relations  with  the  coast,  and  the  Nyem  tribes  show  a  desire  to  deal  direct  with  the 
white  men,  their  ivory  and  rubber  being  at  present  forwarded  to  the  Batanga  coast 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Bule.  From  Bijum,  in  the  Nyem  country.  Baron 
von  Stein  made  a  wide  circuit  to  the  north,  reaching  the  important  town  of  Bertua, 
reached  by  Dr.  Pleyn  on  his  last  disastrous  expedition.  The  route  led  across  the 
source  region  of  the  Ja,  Bumba  (the  other  branch  of  the  Ngoko),  Nyong,  and 
Dume,  the  last-named  being  an  important  branch  of  the  Kadei  or  western  head- 
stream  of  the  Sanga,  and  valuable  information  as  to  the  hydrography  of  the 
region  was  obtained,  by  which  considerable  alterations  will  be  introduced  on  our 
maps.  It  was  also  found  that  the  forest  region  extends  further  n(»*th  than  had 
been  supposed.  Baron  von  Stein's  account  contains  much  interesting  information 
on  the  native  tribes  met  with^  as  well  as  on  the  present  and  future  possibilities  of 
trade,  which  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  region  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hausas,  whose  influence  is  firmly  established  at  Bertua.  He  recommends  the 
introduction,  as  currency,  of  pieces  of  brass  wire,  such  as  are  in  use  on  the  nuddle 
Congo.  The  numbers  of  French  five-franc  pieces  imported  has  so  depredated  the 
silver  currency  that  the  franc  now  stands  at  only  one  hundred,  or  at  most  two 
hundred,  cowries  in  value. 
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Exploration  in  French  Congo.—News  has  lately  been  received  in  France  of 
the  Buccessfnl  termination  of  a  journey  of  exploration  between  the  Sanga  and 
Ubangiy  undertaken  in  July  last  by  M.  Dessirier  de  Fauwel.  The  result  of  the 
journey  is  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Bali,  partially  explored,  as  already  an- 
nounced in  the  cTbumaZ,  by  M&i.  Fredon  and  Ckidenat  From  the  Bangi  station 
M.  de  Pauwel  went  through  the  Bonjo  country  to  the  Lobai  (of  which  the  Bali  is 
the  upper  course),  afterwards  proceeding  north  by  that  river  to  Carnot  on  the 
Sanga.  The  Lobai  is  said  to  be  an  important  stream,  and  to  hare  three  upper 
branches  in  addition  to  the  Bali. 

Besnlts  of  the  German  Fendnlnm  Expedition  in  Eaat  Africa-^Daring 
the  course  of  the  German  Expedition  in  East  Africa  under  Lieut.  Glauning  and 
Dr.  Eohlschutter,  an  outline  of  the  work  accomplished  was  from  time  to  time 
given  in  the  Journal  from  the  preliminary  reports  of  the  travellers.  A  fuller  account 
of  the  results  of  the  expedition  from  a  geographical  point  of  view  was  last  year  given 
by  Dr.  Eohlschtitter  at  the  '*  Geographentag "  at  Breslau,  and  is  now  printed  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  (slso  issued  separately  as  a  reprint).  The  first  part 
of  the  paper  deals  with  the  cartographical  results,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
recorded  in  the  MitteUungen  aits  den  Deutschen  Schutzgebieten,  and  referred  to  in 
the  Journal,  The  most  important  are  those  obtained  by  triangulation  in  the 
mountainous  districts  north  of  Lake  Kyasa,  especially  on  a  line  crossing  the 
Ukinga  mountains  of  the  station  of  Nasaurua.  Dr.  Eohlschiitter  urges  the  im- 
portance of  more  accurate  surveys,  and  alludes  especially  to  the  difficulty  which 
exists  of  fitting  together  surveys  of  different  districts  in  the  absence  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  varying  deviations  of  the  plumb-line  from  the  Tertical,  which  show  consider- 
able differences  in  short  intervals.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  paper  is,  how- 
ever, that  dealing  with  the  rift- valley  systems  of  East  Africa,  the  study  of  which, 
in  relation  to  possible  disturbances  in  the  force  of  gravity  in  their  neighbourhood, 
such  as  have  been  found  to  exist  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  sea,  formed  the  main 
task  of  the  expedition.  The  observations  have  not  yet  been  worked  out  sufficiently 
to  allow  a  statement  of  results  from  this  point  of  view,  but  the  work  of  the  ex- 
pedition has  thrown  new  light  on  many  points  connected  with  the  morphology  of 
the  rift-valleys  which  are  of  much  interest.  Like  Bernhardt,  Dr.  Eohlschiitter 
shows  that  the  Nyasa  rift-valley  bifurcates  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  but  he 
points  out  also  that  there  is  an  additional  fault-scarp  running  parallel  with  Nyasa 
on  the  east  of  the  Einga  mountains,  and  also  that  the  north-western  main  branch 
— that  of  Lake  Bukwa — leaves  the  Nyasa  trough  by  two  separate  arms,  separated 
by  the  uplands  of  Nyika,  the  more  southerly  of  the  two,  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  Songwe,  Nkana,  and  Saisi  valleys,*  being  defined  on  its  south  side  by  the 
northern  escarpment  of  Mount  Waller.  Further  north  the  Bukwa  trough  can  be 
traced  distinctly  to  its  junction  with  that  of  Tanganyika  (a  fact  already  hinted  at 
by  Mr.  Hore,  though  since  denied  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Moore),  the  apex  of  the  Fipa 
plateau,  which  lies  between  the  two  rift- valleys,  occurring  at  Karema.  The  Bukwa 
valley  appears  to  be  continued  westward  in  the  Lukuga  gap  on  the  west  of 
Tanganyika,  and  has  thus  been  intersected  by  the  later  subsidence  of  the  latter. 
Bukwa  must,  therefore,  like  Tanganyika,  have  been  occupied  by  a  Jurassic  sea, 
if  Mr.  Moore's  theory  is  accepted,  and  Dr.  Fiilleborn  has  found  indications  that  it 
too  contained  a  special  fauna.   As  regards  the  rift-valleys  between  Victoria  Nyanza 


*  It  was  suggested  in  the  Journal  for  1896,  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Gregory's  'Great 
Kift-valley/  that  the  Nyasa  trough  might  be  continued  north-west  by  the  Songwe  and 
Saisi  valleys,  though  the  idea  was  oritioiaed  at  the  time  by  a  writer  in  the  Zamibar 
Qautte, 
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and  the  coast,  several  important  facts  were  brought  to  light.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  Nyarasi  or  Eyassi  trough  is  continued  eastward  across  the  main  rift-Tallejr, 
while  a  parallel  trough — that  of  Sale— seems  to  exist  to  the  north,  intdrseoting  the 
main  valley  at  the  Natron  lake.  Both  of  these  have  their  floors  formed  of  horizontal 
deposits  which  gire  evidence  of  having  been  laid  down  in  old  salt-lakes.  The 
main  rift-valley  is  at  a  decidedly  lower  level  than  that  of  Nyarasi  at  the  point  of 
intersection,  and  it  thus  lays  bare  a  section  of  the  latt?r.  Its  comparatively  recent 
origin  receives  fresh  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  its  subsidence  has  carried  with 
it  the  half  of  a  volcano  situated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sale  trough. 

AMXBIOA. 

Forty*mile,  Yukon  Territory.— Mr.  0.  L.  Qordoo,  headmaster  of  the  St. 
James'  Diocesan  School  at  Forty-mile,  Yukon  Territory,  sends  us  an  account  of 
that  remote  settlement  lying  almost  on  the  arctic  circle,  and  forming  the  most 
north-westerly  settlement  in  the  Britbh  Empire.  The  Forty-mile  creek,  on  the 
delta  of  which  the  town  stand?,  is  well  known  as  traversing  some  of  the  richest  of 
the  recently  discovered  gold-fields,  but  its  site  was  frequented  from  about  1858  by 
the  old  fur-traderp,  who  had  here  their  "  Fort  McQueston."  At  present  some  100 
to  150  miners  are  working  the  bars  in  its  vicinity,  and  make  the  town  their  depot 
for  supplies,  while  on  an  adjoining  island  is  a  settlement  of  fifty  to  sixty  Indians 
under  Uie  Church  Missionary  Society.  No  very  good  character  is  given  to  them, 
as  they  are  said  to  be  superstitious,  and  when  out  of  control  of  the  misnooaries 
addicted  to  drink,  while  stubbornnesp,  pride,  selfishness,  and  ingratitude  are  put 
down  as  prominent  traits.  Other  tribes,  known  as  '*  Tanarias,"  from  the  hills  near 
which  they  live,  have  villages  up  the  creeks,  and  are  far  more  intelligent  than  the 
river  people,  and  do  a  large  trade  in  furs.  Apart  from  gold  the  country's  reeoorces 
are  slightly  developed,  though  coal,  copper,  and  other  metals  exist,  and  some  ooal 
i&  worked.  At  Coal  creek,  some  10  miles  below  Forty-mile,  about  2000  tons  were 
turned  out  during  the  last  season.  The  agricultural  resources  are  said  to  be  suffi- 
cient, if  developed,  to  supply  twice  or  three  times  the  present  population  of  the 
country.  Vegetables  and  cereals,  as  well  as  garden  fiowers,  can  be  grown  success- 
fully, and  Mr.  Gordon  sends  details  as  to  his  own  attempts  at  cultivation,  which 
prove  the  luxuriance  with  which  plants  grow  during  the  summer  months.  The 
fact  that  at  3^  feet  below  the  surface  the  soil  is  permanently  frozen  is  said  to  be 
rather  advantageous  than  otherwise,  as  helping  to  retain  the  moisture  during  the 
long  summer  days  with  hot  sun  for  twenty  hours.  Game  is  abundant  and  fresh 
meat  plentiful,  and  the  Yukon  salmon  are  a  great  resource  both  to  whites  and 
Indians.  Rats  and  mice  are  a  plague,  but  with  the  recent  introduction  of  cats 
(which  have  sold  for  $25  a  piece)  they  have  become  scarcer.  Horses  and  oxen  are 
being  brought  in,  and  wilt  soon  supersede  the  dog  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Forty-mile  has,  owing  to  its  sheltered  position,  cooler  summers 
and  warmer  winters  than  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  From  May  to 
September  the  temperature  varies  between  70^  and  90^  while  in  December, 
January,  and  February,  anything  from  10**  to  58®  below  zero  may  be  expected. 
From  October  to  April  there  is  little  or  no  rain,  and  after  November  very  little 
snow ;  but  rain  is  generally  abundant  from  April  to  August.  The  Yukon  is  not 
fully  closed  by  ice  till  the  middle  of  November,  and  breaks  again  about  May  15,  the 
break-up  generally  causing  a  flood  somewhere  along  its  course.  In  1901  a  danger- 
ous flood  occurred  at  Forty-mile  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  and  the  sudden 
breaking  of  the  ice  is  described  as  the  grandest  sight  ever  witnessed  by  the  writer. 
Houses  20  feet  above  the  river- bank  (itself  25  foct  above  the  ordinary  water-level) 
were  flooded,  forcing  the  whole  population  to  take  refuge  on  a  ridge  outside  the 
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towD,  and  damage  to  the  amoant  of  £25,000  was  done  to  the  town.  After  this 
flood,  frogs,  which  had  before  been  unknown  in  the  place,  made  their  appearance 
for  the  first  time.  Forty-mile  is  the  extreme  post  of  the  North- West  mounted 
police,  whose  duties  are  very  onerous,  including  all  the  custom-house  and  post- 
office  work  for  the  whole  district.  It  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  Daweon  and 
with  Eagle  in  Alaska,  and  since  September  last  with  British  Columbia. 

The  Delaware  Ship  Canal. — The  narrowness  at  its  northern  portion  of  the 
great  tongue  of  land  which  separates  Chesapeake  bay  from  Delaware  bay,  and  the 
existence  on  either  side  of  it  of  such  important  cities  as  Bnltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
are  facts  sufficiently  striking  to  have  drawn  attention  to  the  feasibility  of  a  ship 
canal  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  the  subject  has  again 
been  brought  into  notice  by  the  recent  introduction  into  Congress  of  a  Bill  asking 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  various  routes, 
and  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £2,000,000. 
It  is  anticipated  that  with  a  sea-level  waterway  capable  of  taking  large  vessels,  and 
with  a  minimum  depth  of  30  feet,  a  great  saving  of  time  could  be  effected.  The 
transit  would  probably  take  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  hours,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
shipping  community  dees  not  seem  to  regard  the  project  very  favourably,  h«  Iding 
that  with  probable  delays  and  the  infliction  of  tolls  and  dues  there  will  be  little 
saving  either  in  time  or  money. 

POLAB  BE0I0V8. 

Danitb  Expedition  to  Greenland. — An  expedition  for  the  thorough  study  of 
the  peoples  of  Qreenland,  their  sociology,  folklore,  etc.,  has  been  organized  in 
Denmark,  and  is  to  start  for  the  scene  of  operations  about  the  middle  of  June. 
The  members  of  the  expedition  will  be — Mr.  Mylius  Erichsen,  a  well-known  writer, 
ty  whom  the  idea  of  the  undertaking  is  principally  due ;  Lieut.  Count  Harald  Moltke, 
artist;  atd  Mr.  Knud  Basmnsfen,  a  native  of  Jacobshavn,  in  North  Qreenland, 
who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Eskimo  language  and  will  act  a?  interpreter, 
besides  undertaking  a  special  investigation  of  the  folklore  and  inner  life  of  the 
natives.  The  expedition,  which  is  the  first  that  has  been  undertaken  for  the 
special  objects  in  view,  has  the  cordial  support  of  the  Danish  State  Commission 
for  Qreenland  research,  composed  of  Rear-Admiral  Wandel,  Dr.  Steenstrup,  and 
Commodore  Holm,  as  well  as  of  such  arctic  specialists  as  Dr.  Nansen,  Commodore 
Jensen,  Captain  Ghrde,  Lieut.  Amdrup,  and  others.  Mr.  Mjlius  Erichsen  has  for 
some  time  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  existing  literature  on  Qreenland  and  its 
people,  while  Count  Moltke  has  had  former  experience  of  Arctic  travel  with  Dr. 
Steenstrup  and  Mr.  Adam  Pauken.  It  is  proposed  eventually  to  publish  the 
results  in  a  fully  illustrated  narrative  for  the  general  public,  together  with  special 
memoirs  on  the  people  and  their  mode  of  life.  On  arrival  at  Qodthaab  in  July,  it 
is  proposed  to  coast  northward  to  Jacobshavn,  and  there  to  winter,  proceeding  in 
dog-sledges  at  the  beginning  of  the  Now  Tear  to  Upernivik  and  the  Eskimo 
settlements  at  Cape  Tork  and  on  the  shores  of  Smith  sound.  The  expedition  will 
probably  occupy  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years. 

The  Oerman  Antarctic  Expedition. — A  letter  from  Dr.  Enzenspergcr,  one 
of  the  scientific  obeervers  on  Kerguelen  island  in  connection  with  the  Qerman 
Antarctic  Expedition,  is  printed  in  the  March  nnmber  of  PeUrmanns  Miitetlungen 
and  in  the  Zeitaehri/t  of  the  Berlin  Qeographical  Society.  It  is  dated  December  20 
last,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Tanglin  from  Sydney,  and  the  landing 
of  stores,  etc.,  both  for  the  Oauas  and  for  the  Kerguelen  station,  uith  the  buildings 
for  which  considerable  progress  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  writing,  in  spite  of 
difficulties  occasioned  by  stormy  weather.  Down  to  the  departure  of  the  Tanglin 
the  Oauss  had  not  arrived  at  Kerguelen,  the  telegram  received  from  Australia  early 
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in  the  present  year  referriDg  only  to  the  safety  of  the  Kerguelen  party ;  but  news 
has  now  been  received  in  Berlin  that  the  ship  reached  the  island  on  January  2,  with 
all  well  on  board,  and  left  again  for  TermiDation  island  on  the  31st.  The  late 
arrival  of  the  Oau88  is  said  to  have  interfered  somewhat  with  the  obeervatbns  at 
Kerguelen,  as  she  had  on  board  some  of  the  required  instrumcDts.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  scientific  results  of  the  voyage,  as  contained  in  the  reports  sent  home  by 
Dr.  von  Drygalski  and  his  staff,  has  already  been  commenced  in  Berlin. 

MATHEXATIOAL  AHB  PEY8I0AL  OIOeSAFHT. 

The  Oscillation  of  the  Terroftrial  Pole.— It  is  well  known  that  the 
axis  of  the  Earth  describes  a  circle,  with  a  radius  of  about  23^^  round  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic  in  a  period  of  about  26,000  years.  This  movement,  called 
precession,  was  known  to  Hipparchus.  Nutation  was  only  discovered  by 
Bradley  in  1747.  It  is  a  kind  of  wobbling  motion,  similar  to  that  produced 
in  a  spinning-top  by  a  small  piece  of  wax  or  other  substance  placed  on  the  surface. 
Nmther  of  these  movements  affects  the  geographical  co-ordinates.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  variation  that  has  been  much  discussed  of  late,  by  which  the  position 
of  the  axis  of  rotation  relatively  to  the  Earth's  surface  is  changed,  aDd  the  latest  in- 
formation about  this  movement  is  discussed  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Engell,  in  the  Oeografitk 
Tidskrifty  Bd.  16,  Hefte  3  and  4.  To  illustrate  its  effects,  Dr.  Engell  supposes  the 
pole  to  be  moved  to  Cape  Cheliuskin.  The  latitudes  on  the  meridian,  through  Cape 
Cheliuskin,  will  be  diminbhed  from  the  cape  towards  the  present  equator,  and 
increased  on  the  other  side  of  the  cape.  On  other  meridians  the  differences  will  be 
less,  and  will  vanish  at  the  intersections  of  the  old  and  new  equators.  The  longi- 
tudes also  will  be  changed — Spitsbergen,  for  instance,  now  in  east  longitude,  will 
then  be  in  west  longitude.  Bessel  was  the  first  to  fully  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
position  of  the  axis  with  regard  to  the  Earth's  surface  is  not  constant.  In  1820-21 
he  estimated  that  the  variation  could  not  exceed  0*25".  Afterwards  several 
observations  were  made  with  a  view  to  solving  the  problem,  and  ten  years  ago 
many  of  the  chief  observatories  of  Europe  and  America  co-operated  in  the  work, 
with  the  result  that  the  variation  of  the  altitude  of  the  pole  was  thoroughly 
demonstrated,  and  the  maximum  was  recorded  at  Strasbourg  and  the  minimum  at 
Honolulu.  Owing  to  different  stars  being  chosen  for  observation,  to  the  use  of 
different  instruments,  etc.,  the  results  obtained  could  not  be  satisfactorily  com- 
pared, and  therefore  it  was  resolyed  to  establish  a  special  department  for  the 
observation  of  the  altitude  of  the  pale.  A  mathematical  analysis  by  Tb.  Albrecht 
showed  that  stations  at  an  interval  of  120°  or  90°  of  longitude  would  be  best 
adapted  for  the  work,  and  finally  the  stations  Mitsusava  (Rikuku  province,  Japan), 
Ukiah  (California),  Qaithersburg  (Maryland,  6  miles  from  Washington),  and 
Carloforte  (San  Pietro  island,  Sardinia)  were  selected.  The  Russian  station  at 
Charjui,  Central  Asia,  and  the  Cincinnati  Observatory  also  took  a  share  in  the 
work.  In  December,  1899,  all  these  stations  were  in  full  swing.  An  alt-azimuth 
instrument  was  used  in  order  to  determine  the  longitudes  by  Horrebow's  method, 
and  the  records  were  sent  to  Potsdam,  where  all  the  material  was  worked  up. 
Albrecht  has  calculated  the  variation,  and  given  a  graphic  representation  of  it, 
which  shows  how  very  irregular  the  movement  is.  The  maximum  amounts  only 
to  about  0"'60,  or  about  65  feet  on  the  Earth's  surface,  calculated  from  BessePs 
spheroid.  Stations  are  also  to  be  established  in  Qrahamstown,  Gbsford  (30  miles 
from  Sydney),  and  in  Santiago,  Chile,  for  observations  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomenon.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  it  is  due  to  displacements  of  matter  in  the  lithosphere,  hydrosphere,  or 
atmosphere,  or  in  all  three  simultaneously.    Seismographs  indicate  the  existence  of 
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movements  in  the  Earth's  criifit,  but  these  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  produce  a 
perceptible  movement  of  the  globes.  In  the  hydrosphere  such  displacements  are 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  Lamp  has  proved  that  a  displacement  of  2500  cub.  miles 
(88,290  cub.  feet)  of  water  in  the  ocean,  from  30^  S.  to  35^  N.  lat,  will  suffice  to 
produce  a  difference  of  0'''5  in  the  altitude  of  the  pole  at  Berlin.  Lamp  believes 
that  such  a  transference  of  water  is  actually  brought  about  by  means  of  ocean 
currents,  and  it  certainly  is  probable  that  the  summer  heat  may  heap  up  the  water 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Bakhuyzen  holds  that  a  connection  can  be  proved 
between  the  sea-level  in  Holland  and  the  polar  variation.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  the  unequal  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure  may  produce 
movements.  In  that  case  the  maximum  displacement  of  the  pole  of  inertia  would 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  alteration  in  the  pressure,  but  such  is  not  the 
case,  and,  therefore,  atmospheric  pressure  is  not  the  only  cause. 

eEHSBAL. 

The  Second  Voyage  of  VaiOO  da  Oama.— Two  letters  written  by  a  certain 
Matteo  da  Bergamo,  who  accompanied  the  fleet  of  Vasco  da  Qama  to  India  in  the 
years  1502-1503,  have  been  discovered  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  and  copies  are 
published  by  Signer  Prospero  Peragallo  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Italian  Greogr. 
Society,  February,  1902.  These  letters  were  despatched  from  Mozambique  on  April 
18, 1503,  to  Count  Affaitati,  for  whom  Matteo  was  agent,  and  Lopes  states  that  ou 
that  date  two  vessels  of  the  squadron  sailed  from  Lisbon.  Matteo  reports  that 
after  leaving  Melinde  they  came  to  a  country  called  Abul,  where  a  quantity  of  gum 
and  a  few  diamonds  were  obtained,  but  otherwise  his  narrative  is  interesting  only 
as  confirming  the  accuracy  of  Lopes'  account  published  in  Ramusio's  voyages. 

The  Oxford  Sohool  of  Geography.— The  Report  for  the  year  1901  states 
that  the  attendance  of  students  during  the  Hilary,  Easter,  and  Michaelmas  terms 
was,  respectively,  119,  36,  and  93,  the  Easter  term  thus  again  showing  a  falling  off 
as  compared  with  the  other  two,  but  not  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  in  1900, 
when  the  number  fell  to  16.  The  number  of  students  specializing  in  geography 
and  availing  themselves  of  laboratory  instruction,  besides  attending  most  of  the 
lectures,  was,  for  the  three  terms  respectively,  7,  4,  and  6,  as  agidnst  6,  4,  and  5 
in  the  previous  year.  The  practical  and  tutorial  instruction,  from  which  especially 
valuable  results  are  to  be  expected,  has  been,  as  in  the  former  year,  carried  on 
regularly  by  Messrs.  Herbertson  and  Dickson,  the  latter  being  assisted  in  the 
surveying  class  by  Mr.  Darbishire.  The  courses  of  lectures  were  as  usual  very 
comprehensive,  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  historical,  economic,  and  physical 
geography.  Much  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  equipment  of  the  school, 
the  sum  of  £210  having  been  expended  on  the  most  urgently  needed  additions  to 
the  plant,  while  the  three  rooms  in  the  Old  Asbmolean  Building  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  school,  have  proved  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Presentations 
of  109  books,  atlases,  and  pamphlets,  and  209  sheets  of  maps  have  been  made. 
A  useful  feature  in  the  programme  for  1902  is  a  vacation  course,  to  extend  from 
July  29  to  August  19.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers,  and  will  be  devoted 
to  generalizations  concerning  the  Earth  as  a  whole,  including  a  study  of  the  figure 
and  surface-forms  of  the  Earth,  the  great  trade-routes,  the  history  of  exploration, 
surveying,  and  map -making.  An  excursion  to  places  of  special  geographical 
interest  will  be  arranged  at  the  condnsion  of  the  course.  The  fee  for  the  whole 
course  is  £2  2s.,  and  names  of  intending  students  are  to  be  seqt  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  Curator,  School  of  Geography,  Old  Ashmolean  Building. 
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Cecil  Khodes. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  during  the  past  twenty 
years  has  been  of  so  commanding  a  nature  that  there  U  probably  no  single 
department  of  South  African  affairs  which  has  not  felt  the  influence  of  his  great 
personality  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  during  that  period.  This  is  certainly  the 
case  with  the  course  of  geographical  progress  since  the  deceased  statesman  first 
came  to  the  front  as  a  moving  power  in  the  destinies  of  British  South  Africa. 
Mr.  Rhodes'  vast  schemes  for  the  extension  of  British  influence  towards  the  heart 
of  the  continent  have  had  so  many  points  of  relation  with  geographical  fiicts  and 
considerations  that  the  important  share  which  he  undoubtedly  took  in  the  further- 
ance of  geographical  work  is  not  to  l)e  wondered  at  Although^  when  the  British 
South  Africa  Oompany  was  founded  in  1888,  the  period  of  pioneer  exploration  in 
South  Africa,  associated  with  such  names  as  Livingstone,  Moffat,  Baines,  Mauch, 
Selous,  and  others,  was  well-nigh  over,  a  vast  amount  has  since  been  done  tovmrds 
the  detailed  mapping  of  the  southern  interior,  and  of  this  the  greater  portion  has 
bad  more  or  less  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  political  sway  of  the 
company,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  as  the  moving  spirit  of  that  body,  that  the 
credit  for  the  work  achieved  must  be  largely  assigoed.  Fourteen  years  ago  large 
areas  even  to  the  south  of  the  Zambesi  were  still  most  imperfectly  known,  and  the 
pioneer  workers  for  the  company,  whilst  opening  up,  like  Mr.  Selous,  routes  for 
the  advance  of  civilizing  agencies  into  the  heart  of  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland, 
were  at  the  same  time  supplying  the  first  bisis  for  an  adequate  map  of  those 
regions.  Work  of  the  same  character  has  more  recently  been  done  for  the  remote 
regions  north  of  the  Zambesi,  and  it  is  to  officials  of  the  oompany,  whose  work 
in  this  direction  always  had  the  cordial  support  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  fellow- 
directors,  that  the  extension  of  the  bounds  of  knowledge  has  been  chiefly  due ; 
while  by  the  encouragement  given  to  the  great  undertaking  of  the  geodetic  sur?ey 
of  South  Africa,  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  associates  have  done  their  part  to  extend  to 
the  countries  under  their  rule  the  benefits  of  more  scientific  survey. 

It  would  be  out  of  plaoe  here  to  attempt  to  recall  even  the  leading  events  of 
Mr.  Rhodes'  active  career,  which  has  been  fully  dealt  with  in  the  public  press  of 
the  country.  Bom  at  Bishop  Stortford  in  1853,  he  carried  through  the  grett 
achievements  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated  within  the  comparatively 
short  lifetime  of  forty-nine  years,  during  the  last  thirty-two  of  which  he  had  been 
intimately  connected  with  South  Africa. 


Sir  Bichard  Temple. 
By  the  death  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  a.c.8.L,  ai.E., 
the  Society  loses  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its  Fellows.  Sir  Bichard  bad 
been  in  failing  health  for  some  time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  March  15, 
exactly  a  week  after  his  seventy-sixth  birthday.  Bom  March  8, 1826,  a  descendant 
through  his  great-grandmother  of  the  Temples  of  Stowe,  Richard  Temple  was 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Haileybury,  and  entered  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  in  1846. 
After  serving,  under  Thomason  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  he  became,  in  1854, 
private  secretary  to  John  (afterwards  Lord)  Lawrence,  then  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Lahore.  Illness  enforced  his  absence  from  India  during  the  Mutiny,  but  he  was 
able  to  return  to  his  duties  towards  the  end  of  1857.    After  serviug  in  the  Finance 
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Office  under  Mr.  James  Wilson  and  Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  he  filled  in  quick  succeBsion 
the  imix>rfcant  posts  of  Ohief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces,  Besident  at 
Hyderabad,  Foreign  Minister  (1868),  Chancellor  of  the  Indian  Excbequer  (1868), 
Lieut-Governor  of  Bengal  (1874),  and  €k)vemor-(leneral  of  Bombay.  In  all  these 
offices  Sir  Bichard  displayed  the  greatest  energy  and  ability,  and  continually  made 
extensive  journeys  through  the  vast  districts  under  his  charge  and  in  other  parts  of 
India.  Especially  was  he  active  in  alleviating  the  distress  caused  by  the  terrible 
famines  of  1874  and  1877,  and  it  was  for  his  work  in  organidng  relief  that  he 
received  his  baronetcy  in  1876.  In  1880  he  returned  home,  and  devoted  himself  to 
a  parliamentary  career.  Prior  to  his  election  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1885,  he 
published  several  books  descriptive  of  India  and  life  in  India.  He  remained  in 
parliament  until  1895,  and  from  1885  till  1888  was  also  vice-chairman  of  the 
London  School  Board,  and  till  1892  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  that 
body.    In  1896  he  became  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Sir  Bichard  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  G^graphical  Society  in  1865. 
On  his  return  from  India  in  1880  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  1883.  There  were  few  parts  of  our  Indian  Empire  with  which 
he  bad  not  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  he  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  geo- 
graphy, not  only  of  India,  but  of  Central  Asia  generally,  though  his  interest  was 
chiefly  centred  in  the  important  bearing  which  geographical  conditions  have  upon 
political  questions.  To  quote  Sir  Bichard  Temple's  own  wordp,  what  was  to  him 
important,  was  "  that  geography  has  its  noblest  function  in  describing  the  theatres 
of  human  action,  and  that  he  who  would  understand  history  aright  must  have  a 
sound  basis  of  geographical  knowledge."  In  the  years  which  immediately 
followed  his  return  to  this  country,  Sir  Bichard  took  a  very  active  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Society.  Not  only  did  he  frequently  take  part  in  the  discussions  which 
followed  the  reading  of  papers,  but  in  1880,  1881,  and  1882  he  himself  delivered 
valuable  addresses  to  the  Fellows  on  *"  llie  Highway  from  the  Indus  to  Candahar,** 
"  The  Lake  Begion  of  Sikkim,  on  the  Frontier  of  Tibet,"  and  "  The  Geography  of 
the  Birthplace  and  Cradle  of  the  Mahratta  Empire."  Sir  Bichard  was  a  skilful 
artist,  and  his  sketches  added  materially  to  the  interest  of  his  description  of  any 
country  with  which  he  happened  to  be  dealing.  In  1882  he  was  president 
of  the  geographical  section  of  the  British  Association,  and  at  the  Southampton 
meeting  in  that  year  read  an  instructive  paper  on  "  The  Central  Plateau  of  Asia." 
As  the  claims  made  upon  his  time  by  his  public  engagements  increased.  Sir  Bichard 
was  naturally  unable  to  busy  himself  so  actively  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  but 
he  travelled  in  Bussia,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece,  Palestine,  Spun,  Norway,  and 
America,  and  that  he  retained  his  interest  in  the  Society  to  the  end  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  so  late  as  May  of  last  year  he  engaged  in  the  discussion  which 
followed  Sir  Thomas  Holdich's  paper  on  the  "  Geography  of  the  North- West  Frontier 
of  India." 

Sir  Bichard's  eldest  son,  Lieut.-Colonel  B.  C.  Temple,  Chief  Commissioner  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands,  who  succeeds  to  the  title,  is 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  old  standing,  and  a  well-known  writer  on  the  Andaman 
and  Nicobar  islands. 


Prof.  Meiklejolm. 

Prof.  John  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  whose  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  occurred 
on  April  5,  waR  perhaps  most  widely  known  as  the  author  of  numerous  text-books 
of  history,  geography,  and  literature,  greatly  in  vogue  among  pupil  teachers  and 
other  students.     His  geographical  text-books  were  a  great  improvement  on  those 
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which  they  saperaeded,  and,  in  some  measure  at  least,  helped  to  impart  interest  to 
and  systematize  on  scientific  lines,  a  subject  of  which  the  educational  importance 
had  too  long  been  neglected.  Prof.  Meiklejobn  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  and  graduated 
at  Edinburgh  University.  One  of  his  first  works  was  a  translation  of  Kant's 
'Critique  of  Pure  Reason,'  which  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception.  After 
filling  yarious  posts  in  the  educational  world,  he  went  through  the  Daniah-Germaa 
war  in  1864,  as  a  war-correspondent,  and  subsequently  trarelled  in  varions  countries 
on  the  Continent,  including  Russia.  In  1874,  having  returned  to  Scotland  and 
taken  up  educational  work  once  more,  he  was  appointed  assistant-commissioner  to 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  for  Scotland.  In  1876  a  chair  of  education  was 
established  at  St  Andrew's,  and  Mr.  Meiklejohn  was  chosen  to  fill  it.  This 
professorship  he  held  imtil  his  death.  Prof.  Meiklejohn  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1886. 


Dr.  Ballay. 

On  January  25  the  death  took  place,  at  St.  Louis,  Senegal,  of  M.  Ballay,  Govemor- 
General  of  French  West  Africa.  M.  Ballay's  career  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  chances  of  distinction  enjoyed  by  the  African  traveller,  as  distinct  from  all 
others,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  members  of  that  not  inconsiderable  band  of  Europeans  who, 
having  made  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  Dark  Continent  in  the  character  of 
pioneer  explorers,  became,  as  a  result  of  the  scramble  for  Africa,  administrators  of 
the  vast  areas  which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  opening  up  to  European  in- 
fluence. As  a  traveller,  M.  Ballay  will  always  be  associated  with  one  better  known 
in  the  geographical  world,  if  less  distinguished  as  an  administrator — M.  de  Brazza. 
Born  in  1846,  M.  Ballay  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and,  indeed, 
qualified  to  practice  as  a  doctor ;  but,  becoming  fired  with  the  ambition  to  travel, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  expedition  organized 
by  M.  de  Brazza  in  1875,  and  accompanied  that  explorer  to  the  Ogowe  river.  He 
remained  with  de  Brazza  until  the  latter,  after  ascending  the  Ogowe  nearly  to  its 
source  and  discovering  the  Alima  river,  returned  to  France  early  in  1879.  In 
1880  he  again  set  out  for  the  Ogowe,  where  M.  de  Brazza  had  preceded  him,  and 
after  many  delays  succeeded  in  tracing  the  Alima  to  its  junction  with  the  Congo. 
In  1884  he  was  summoned  to  Europe  to  take  part  in  the  Berlin  Conferenoe,  but 
the  following  year  again  saw  him  in  the  Congo  basin,  this  time  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  delimit  the  frontier  between  the  French  Congo  and  the 
Congo  Free  State.  Subsequently  he  filled  the  posts  of  Lieut.-Gt>vemor  of  France's 
Gabun  colony,  and  Governor  of  French  Guinea  (1890).  This  latter  country 
especially  he  did  a  very  great  deal  to  open  up  to  European  inflnence.  In  1900  he 
accepted  the  post  of  Governor-General  of  French  West  Africa,  and  proved  unweary- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  stem  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  which  has  been  raging  in 
Senegal.  His  death,  indeed,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  must  be  attributed  to  his 
heroic  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 


Major  Casati 

The  death  was  reported  from  Como,  early  in  March,  of  Major  Gaetano  Casati, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  Emin  Pasha's  companions  during  the  eventful 
years  that  the  latter  was  shut  up  by  the  Mahdi  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 
Casati  was  bom  at  Lesmo  in  1838.     In  1859  he  entered  the  corps  of  Bersaglieri 
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and  took  part  in  both  the  third  and  fourth  wars  of  Italian  independence  against 
Austria.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  to  the  Topographical  Department  of  the 
Leghorn  Institute,  and  engaged  in  the  work  of  constructing  the  Ordnance  Surrey 
maps  of  Italy.  In  1879,  when  forty-one  years  of  age,  Gasati  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  army  in  order  to  be  able  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  geographical 
work.  An  opportunity  of  acquiring  practical  experience  as  a  pioneer  explorer 
speedily  presented  itself  to  him.  Qessi  Pasha,  who  was  then  engaged  in  subduing 
Suleiman  Pasha,  wrote  home  to  Italy  from  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  asking  that  a  young 
officer  with  some  knowledge  of  cartography  might  be  sent  out  to  him  to  undertake 
the  exploration  of  the  Wella  basin.  Oasati  was  selected  for  the  post,  and  before 
the  end  of  1879  was  on  his  way  to  the  Equatorial  Proyince.  Shortly  after,  Qessi 
Pasha  was  summoned  to  Khartum,  and  Casati  found  himself  left  alone  in  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal,  practically  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  The  country  was  in  a  very 
unsettled  condition,  but  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  Gasati  continued  the 
operations  against  the  slave-traders  as  long  as  he  could,  and  managed  to  make  his  way 
south  to  the  Welle  basin.  Here  he  travelled  widely,  meeting,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  the  famous  German  traveller  Dr.  Junker.  In 
1883,  after  many  exciting  experiences,  Casati  made  his  way  to  Lado,  where  Emin 
Pasha  had  taken  up  his  position.  Two  years  later,  when  Emin  found  it  no  longer 
possible  to  maintain  himself  at  Lado  in  face  of  the  Mahdi*s  troops,  Gasati  accom- 
panied his  leader  south  to  Wadelid,  and  opened  up  communications  with  Eabarega, 
King  of  Unyoro.  At  first  Eabarega  was  friendly  enough,  but  on  the  defeat  of 
some  of  that  monarch's  warriors  by  the  expedition  sent  out  from  this  country 
under  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  Casati  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  barely  escaped  to  Emin 
Pasha  with  his  life.  How  he  and  his  chief  were  finally  found  by  Stanley  and 
brought  to  Bagamoyo  is  a  well-known  story.  If  he  made  no  very  striking  dis- 
coveries during  his  ten  years*  residence  amongst  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile,  Casati 
at  least  collected  a  good  deal  of  scientific  information  about  the  region,  and  supple- 
mented usefully  the  work  of  Junker  and  Schweinfurth.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he 
published  a  somewhat  disconnected  account  of  his  wanderings,  an  English  transla- 
tion of  which  has  appeared  under  the  title  '  Ten  Years  in  Equatoria.' 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  ROTAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 
SESSION  1901-1902. 

Ninth  Ordinary  Meetingy  April  14,  1902. — Sir  Clements  Markham,  k.cb., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — Captain  WHliam  Henry  Beverley y  West  African  Frontier  Force; 
John  Bohey^  Brown,  B,A,;  Edward  Alfred  Collier,  B.A,;  Henry  Herd  Dennis; 
Henry  Cubitt  Qooch,  B.A,,  LL.B.;  J,  P,  Homung ;  William  Milroy ;  Lieut,  O, 
C.  Bodney  Mundy,  Besident  of  Ankole  Province,  Uganda ;  Almada  Negreiros ; 
CJiarlei  Parkinson  Gates;  Arthur  Edmund  Stearns;  Algernon  Tumor,  C,B,; 
William  Vincent;  Charles  J.  Wallace,  M.A.,  J,P. 

The  Paper  read  was : — 

"  A  Journey  from  Omdurman  to  Mombasa  via  Lake  Rudolf."  By  Major  H.  H. 
Austin,  o.M.a.,  d.s.o.,  b.e. 

The  Society's  Awards. 

The  President  said :  I  have  to  announce  to  the  meeting  that  the  Council  has 
assigned  the  Boyal  Medal  to  Major  Sykes  for  his  work  in  Persia,  and  to  General 
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ffir  FreQ«riek  Lugard,  wbote  great  work  in  tropicftl  Africa  we  are  all  well  aoqaainted 
with.  I  may  mention  that  the  King  now  reqoiree  the  names  to  be  Bubndtted  to 
bim  for  his  ai^MroYal  before  be  orders  the  money  to  be  giren  for  the  ,  medals.  The 
Gonnoil,  with  the  approval  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  has  reeoWed  that  there 
shall  be  a  third  Gold  Medal  in  fiitare,  to  be  called  the  Victoria  Medal,  for  geo- 
graphical research,  not  neoeesarily  to  be  given  every  year,  but  this  year  it  has  been 
assigned  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Ravenstein.  The  Murchlson  Grant  has  been  given  to  Mr. 
Stanley  Ghurdiner,  for  his  researches  in  Fanafuti  isUnd,  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  Maldive 
idands,  in  the  Indian  ocean ;  the  Gill  Memorial  to  Mr.  Ghisholm,  for  his  great 
services  daring  many  years'  connection  with  geographical  education ;  the  Back 
Grant  to  Lieut.  Amdrup,  of  the  Danish  navy,  for  his  services  along  the  coast  of 
Eastern  Greenland;  and  the  Peek  Award  to  Mr.  Thomson,  the  founder  of  the 
Queensland  branch  of  the  Australian  (Geographical  Society,  who  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  geography  in  Australia. 
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iUUifioM  fo  ike  Librmf. 

Bf  XDWABD  HZAWOOD,  If.A.,  Ubmritm.  B.a JL 

Tn  following  abbreviations  of  noons  and  the  a^jeotives  derived  from  thena  aie 
employed  to  indicate  the  somee  of  articles  from  other  publications.  Geogn^tliioil 
names  aie  in  eaoh  ease  written  in  ftill : — 


A.  s  Academy,  Aoademie,  Akademie. 
Abh.  B  Abhandlnngen. 

Ai>m-  8s  Anii^M^  Aunalcs,  Annslfsi 

B.  s  BnUetin,  BoUettino,  Bdetim. 
Oom. «  Commeroe. 

0.  Bd.  s  Oomptes  Bendns. 
Bfdk.  s  Erdknnde. 


Mag.  3  Magasine. 

Mem.  s  Memoirs,  M^moires. 

Met  s  MeteoiologicaL 

P.  s  Proceedings. 

B.  =  BovaL 

Bev.  s  Beview,  Bevne. 

8.  «  Society,  Sooi^^,  Selskab. 
€1.  s  Oeogmphy,  Geographie,  Geogiaia.    >  Sitib.  s  Sitsongsberioht. 
Ges.  s  GeeeUsohaft.  T.  s  Transactions. 

L  s  Institute,  Institution.  |   Y.  =  Yerein. 

Ii.  B  Isvestiya.  {   Yerh.  s  Yerhandlungen. 


J.  s  Journal. 

k.  Q.  k.  B  kaiserlioh  und  kSniglieh. 

M.  =  MitteUungen. 


W.  s  Wissensohaft,  and  oompouida. 
Z.  B  Zeitsohrift 
Zap.  s  Zi^iiskL 


On  aooount  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  oeiaw^  jiuuio,  etc,  the  slie  of  books  in 
the  list  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cover  in  inches  to  the  neaiest 
half-inch.    The  sise  of  the  JimnuU  is  10  x  6^. 

A  selettton  of  tke  works  im  this  list  will  be  notieed  alsewkere  im  tke  •*  JemaL" 

ETIBOPE. 

Alps.  Ann.  0, 10  (1901):  295-317,  401-428.  Lngeen. 

Becherches    snr    rorigine  des  vallees   des  Alpes  oocidentalcs.    Par  Maurice 
Lugeon.     With  lUudrations, 
This  has  been  noticed  in  the  Monthly  Record  (ante,  p.  210). 

Alps— eiaeial  Epoch.  Penek. 

Verk.  Dreizehnten  DeuUch.  Oeographeniages  Bredau  (1901):  205-212. 
Einige  neuere  Ergebnisse  der  Eiszeitforschung  in  den  Alpen.    Yon  Prof.  Dr. 
Albrecht  Penok. 

Austria— Wienerwald.      0,  AWi.  8  (Heft  L)  1901) :  pp.  240.  Gmnd 

Dio  Yerandeningen  der  Topographie  im  Wiener  Waldo  und  Wiener  Beckon.    Yon 
Dr.  Alfred  Gruod. 
This  will  be  specially  notieed. 
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Benouurk.  

Dec  DanBke  ToriBtforeninga  Aaraakrift,  1902.    K0beQha?ii :  O.  E.  G.  Gad,  1902. 

Sise  9|  X  6,  pp.  124  and  xlviii.    lUu$traUon$, 
DMUMric—Ooeaiiography.    La  (?.,  B,8.0,  PaH*  6  (1902):  21-40.  Kandten. 

L'Oo^anographie    des   d^troits  danois.    Par  Martin  Knadien.     With  Map  atui 

Diagrami, 
FraBM.  a  Bd,  1S4  (1902):  491-493.  Bertrand. 

Sar  la  teotoniqae  des  environs  de  Biarritz,  Bidart  et  VillefraDqae  (Basses-Pyren^s). 

Note  de  M.  IJIton  Bertrand. 
Franoo.  Friederiehien. 

Verh.  DreiMtihnien  Deutsek,  Otographeniagm  Breilau  (1901) :  232-247. 

Die  Vnlkanlandschaften  Central-Frankreicbs  and  die  Bpnren  ihrer  ohemaligen 

Vergletsohening.    Vou  Dr.  Max  Friederiobsen. 
France.  C.  Bd,  188  (1901):  897-900.  Termier. 

Xonyelles  observations  g^logiqnes  snr  la  chalne  de  Belledonne.    Note  de  M.  Pierre 

Fermier. 
Franot— B«raj«iais.        Ann,  0. 10  (1901) :  818-329,  429-437.  PriTat-BsschineL 

Le  relief  dn  Beanjolais.    Par  Panl  Privat-Desohanel. 
FraaM— CaiiaL  Bev,  O,  50  (1902) :  55-66.  Oharp«ntier. 

Ge  que  doit  6tre  le  canal  des  Denx-Mers.    Par  H.  Gharpentier. 
While  regarding  the  idea  of  a  oanal  for  large  shipping  as  chimerical,  the  author 
thinks  that  one  wim  a  depth  of  abont  18  feet,  allowing  a  passage  to  vessels  used  in 
the  coasting  trade,  would  prove  the  great  highway  between  north-west  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean. 
Franee^Osnsns.  Bev.  Franfai$e  87  (1902) :  88-95.  OUvanet. 

Le  Becensement  de  1901  en  France.    Plur  G.  Gilvanet. 
Franee-Ctoodesy.  C.  Bd,  188  (1901) :  1179-1180.  Ugonrdan. 

Snr  la  mesnre  de  la  m^dienne  de  France,  par  M^hain,  k  la  fin  du  xviii"  si^le. 

Note  de  M.  G.  Bigourdan. 

Points  out  that  corrections  derived  from  unpublished  observations  of  Me'chain  bring 
his  results  in  many  cases  nearer  those  obtained  with  modern  instruments  by  the  Depot 
de  la  Guerre  than  appears  from  the  values  given  in  the  Ba$e  du  SytUme  M^lrique, 

Frasee— Population.       La  Q.,  BS,Q.  ParU  5  (1902):  41-48.  Torquan. 

La  population  de  la  France  d*apr^  les  r^ultats  du  recensement  de  1901.    Par 

y.  Turquan.     WUh  Maps. 
France— flkmune.    A  traver*  le  Monde,  Tour  du  Monde  7  (1901) :  409-412.  

Falaises  vivos  et  Falaises  mortes  de  la  Somme.     WUh  Map  and  lUuBtraUons, 
France-Hprings.  C.  Bd.  188  (1901) :  1262-1261.  ICartel. 

Bur  de  nouvelles  oonstatations  relatives  k  la  contamination  des  r^urgences 

(sources  vanclusiennes)  des  terrains  calcaires  en  France.    Note  de  M.  MartS. 
Germany.  Baedeker. 

Southern  Germany.   Handbook  for  Travellers.   By  Karl  Baedeker.   Ninth  Revised 

Edition.    Leipeic :   K.  Baedeker ;  Loudon :  Dnlau  &  Co.    1902.    Siase  6|  x  4|, 

pp.  xxviiL  ana  296.    Maps  and  Plane.    Preeenied  by  Meeere.  Dulau  &  Co. 
This   edition,    which   corresponds    with    the    27th  German    edition,  has    been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  thirty  pages  of  text  and  seven  more  maps  and  plans  than 
were  given  seven  years  ago  in  the  8th  edition. 
Oeimuiy.  Z.  Gee.  Erdk.  Berlin  86  (1901) :  219-229.  Freeh. 

Ueber  glaoiale  Druck-  uud  Faltungserscheinungen  im  Oder-G(ebiet    Von  Prof. 

Dr.  F.  Freeh.     With  PlaUe. 
Oermtnj— Sngcbirge.  0.  Bd.  184  (1902):  96-98.  Bailors. 

Les  tremblements  de  terre  de  plissement  dans  TErxgebirge.    Note  de  M.  F.  de 

Montessus  de  Ballore. 

The  author  regards  the  slight  seismic  pheuomena  still  observable  in  the  region  of 
the  Erzgebirge  as  the  last  nianifestations  of  the  tectonic  forces  to  which  the  range 
owed  its  origm. 
etrmaay— Folklore.  Olobue  81  (1902):  63.  Krebs. 

(^eokgifehe  uud  meteorologisohe  Motive  einiger  an  Th&ringer  Seen  geknfipOen 

Sagen.    Yon  Wilhelm  Krebs. 
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Oernumy^Olaoial  Bpoeh.  OOU. 

Verh,  DreiMehnten  DeuUch,  Geographentage$,  Bre$lau  (1901) :  213-217. 

Der  Yerlauf  der  diluvialen  Eiszeit  in  Sobwaben.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Gots. 
Germany— Lakes.  Qlobui  81  (1902):  7-12.  Halbfaai. 

Ueber  einige  Einbtnnbeoken  im  nord-westliohen  Tbttringen  nnd  in  der  Vorderrhon. 

Von  Dr.  W.  Halbfaas.     With  Map$  and  Profiles. 

Tbese  small  bnt  remarkable  lakes  were  examined  by  Dr.  Halbfaas  last  year,  and 
soundings  made. 
Germany— Vemenelatore.  Vigener. 

Bezeichnnngun  fiir  Yolk  und  Land  der  Dentscben  yom  10.  bis  snm  18.  Jabrhun- 

dert.    Yon  Fritz  Yigener.    Heidelberg:  Oarl  Winter,  1901.    Size  9x6,  pp.  viii 

and  272. 

An  extension  of  a  prize  essay  written  in  1899  for  tbe  Pbilosopbical  Faculty  at 
Heidelberg.    The  antbor  treats  exhaustively  of  the  rarious   desi^tions  bestowed 
on  Germany  and  the  Germans  in  the  European  literature  of  the  period  mentioned. 
Germany— Ports.  Bainhaid. 

Die  wiohtigsten  Deutsohen  Seebandelsstftdte.    Ein  Beitrag  snr  Geograpbie  dent- 

sober  Stadte.    Yon  Dr.  Rudolf  Reinbard.    (Forschungen  zur  deutschen  Landes- 

und  Yolkskunde  heraasgegeben  von  Dr.  A.  Kirobhoff.   XIIL  Bd.  Heft  6.)    Stutt- 
gart: J.  Eogelhom,  1901.    Size  9}  X  6).    Plan$  ami  niustraiiom. 
Greeoe— Kimolos.  B.8.R.  Edge  O.  26  (1901):  850-366.  Hautteeceur. 

L'lle  de  Kimolos.    Par  Henry  Hantteoceur.     With  Map. 
Greeoe— Railways.       Deutsche  Rundschau  G.  24  (1902):  193-204.  Struck. 

Zur  Geschichte  der  Eisenbahnen  Grieobenlands.    Eine  statistisobe  Uebersicht 

Ton  Ad.  Struok.     With  Map. 
Holland.  La  (?.,  B.S.Q.  ParU  5  (1902) :  49-53.  Van  Baren. 

Description  g^ograpbique  de  la  HoUande  au  sud  du  Lek  et  de  la  nouyelle  Mouse, 

au  moyen  &ge.    Par  J.  Yan  Baren.     With  Maps. 
Holland— Terminology.  Beekman. 

Tijds.  K.  Ned,  Aard.  Genoots,  Amsterdam  19  (1902):  1-58. 

Nomina  Geograpbica  Keerlandioa  uit  een  geographisch  oogpunt  beschouwd.    Door 

A.  A.  Beekman.     With  Maps, 
Ad  exhanstivo  disquibition  on  tbe  meaniDg  and  usage  of  the  terms  Koog  and  Kogge 
as  applied  to  geographical  features  in  Holland. 
Italy— Earthquakes.         PeUrmanns  M.  47  (1901) :  265-271  Garland. 

Die  italieniaohen  Erdbeben  and  die  Erdbebenkarte  Italiens.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  G. 

Gerland.    With  Map. 

Italy— Baismology.  B.8.G.  Italiana  2  (1901) :  882-893.  BaratU. 

A  proposito  del  '*  Mistpoeffers  "  italianL    Nota  del  socio  Mario  Baratta.    With  Map, 
Oq  detonation-phenomena,  locally  known  as'*Balza"or  "Trabuzzo,"  observed  in 
north-east  Tuscany. 

Italy— flioUy— Messina.       B.8.G.  Jtaliana  8  (1902) :  8-39.  Rioohieri. 

Tre  escursioni  in  provinoia  di  Messina.    Note  staccato  del  socio  Prof.  G.  Bicchien. 

lUly— Vesuvius.  Melander. 

O/versigt  Finska  Vet.'S.  FUrhandlingar  ^{1900-1901):  148-160. 

L'influence  du  Y^suye  sur  Pair  des  environs.    Par  G.  Melander. 

Mediterranean.  PeUrmanns  M.  47  (1901) :  284-285.  HenkaL 

Die  Grenze  der  Sichtbarkoit  des  Landes  auf  dem  Meere.    Yon  Dr.  L.  HenkeL 

WOh  Map, 

This  is  referred  to  in  a  note  (afU«,  p.  502). 
Montenegro— Glaeiation.  Hassert. 

Verh,  Dreizehnten  Deutseh,  Geographentages  Breslau  (1901):  218-231. 
Gletscberspuren  in  Montenegro.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Kurt  Hassert     With  Map, 
Vorthem  Burope— Coasts.    Fennia  18  (1900-1901),  No.  7 :  1-13.  Bonsdorff. 

Om  landhojningen  vid  Bustema  af  Ostorsjon  ooh  Kattegat    Af  A.  Bonsdorff. 
On  the  evidenoes  of  elevation  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden,  Finland,  etc 
Russia.  G,Z,  8  (1902) :  23-48.  Tiekulek. 

Das  Moskaner  Industriegebiet  und  der  Oberlauf  der  Wolga.    Ton  8.  Tsobulok. 
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Botiia— Blftck  Boa  eoMt.    Ctd  et  Terre  22  (1902) :  505-510.  Tronqnoy. 

De  la  formation  des  lagunes  dltet  "  Limans  "  dot  environs  d'Odessa.  Par  G.  du 
Tronqnoy.    With  Map. 

BiubU— Tinland.  Fennia  18  (1900-1901),  No.  9 :  1-22.  Frofterns. 

Hafvadtyper  inom  de  sydfinska  landskapsformerna  och  berggrundens  betydelse 
for  uppkomsten  af  dem.    Af  Benj.  FroeteroB. 
On  the  types  of  surface  in  Southern  Finland. 

Bnssia— Finland.  Fennia  18  (1900-1901),  No.  5 :  1-26.  Hammarstrom. 

Om  strandbildningar  och  marina  gr&nsen  i  sddra  osterbotten  och  angiansande 
trakter.    Af  B.  Hammarstrom. 
On  recent  investigations  of  raised  beaches  and  allied  phenomena. 

Bnsiia— Finland.  Homen. 

d/versigt  Fimka  Vet.-S.  FCrhandlingar  48  (1900-1901) :  333-350. 
Om  skogarnas  inflytande  pa  Finlands  Klimat    Foredrag  af  Th.  Hom^n. 

United  Kingdom— Hew  Forest.    BladkwoocPi  Mag,  170  (1901 ) :  658-667.  Oleig. 

A  Village  in  the  New  Forest.    By  Charles  Gleig. 

United  Kingdom— Scotland.  ScoUith  G.  Mag.  17  (1901):  644-651.  Vewbigin 

Sir  John  Murray's  Scheme  for  the  Inyestigation  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Forth  Valley.    By  Marion  Newbigin,  d.so. 

United  Kingdom— Somerset.  Bnokman. 

Excursion  to  Duudry  Hill,  Thursday,  May  80.  Director  S.  S.  Buckman.  Report 
by  the  Director.  (Beprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  GediogitUf  Association, 
vol.  xvii.  part  iv.,  August,  1901,  pp.  152-158.)  Diagrams.  Presented  by  ike 
Author, 

United  Kingdom —Wales.  Edwards. 

Wales.    By  Owen  M.  Edwards.    (Story  of  the  Nations  Series.)    Second  Impres- 
sion.   London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1902.    Size  8x5,  pp.  zxiv.  and  422.    Maps 
and  lUuttations.    Presented  by  the  Publisher, 
In  the  opening  chapter  the  author  shows  clearly  the  way  in  which  Welsh  history 

has  been  influenced  by  the  physioil  geography  of  the  country,  the  four  natural  divisions 

corresponding  roughly  with  the  four  political  centres  of  the  country  now  represented 

by  the  four  dioceses. 

United  Kingdom— Wales.  Hudson. 

A  Geography  of  Wales  intended  chiefly  for  use  in  Welsh  Schools.    By  A.  E.  L. 

Hudson.    London :  MacmiUan  &  Co.,  1901.    Size  7x5,  pp.  zii.  and  164.    Maps 

and  Illustrations.    Price  Is,  6d.    Presented  by  ihe  Publishers. 
A  distinct  advance  on  the  ordinary  school  text-books,  the  author  having  endea- 
voured throughout  to  keep  in  view  the  modern  conception  of  geography  as  the  study 
of  the  Earth  considered  as  the  abode  of  man. 

ASIA. 

Arabia.  /.  of  T.  Victoria  1.  88  (1901) :  311-333.  Zwemer. 

The  Wahabts:  their  Origin,  History,  Tenets,  and  Influence.  By  Bev.  S.  M. 
Zwemer. 

Asia.  Monnier. 

Marcel  Monnier.  Itin^raires  a  travels  TAsie  ler^  an  cours  du  voyage  accompli 
durant  les  ann^es  1895, 1896, 1897, 1898  sur  rinitiatiye  et  pour  le  compte  du 
journal  Le  TempSf  publics  sous  le  patronag:e  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Geographic  avec  le 
concours  du  Ministlre  de  Plnstruction  Publlque  et  des  Beaux-Arts.  With  Atlas. 
Paris :  Plon-Nonrrit  et  Oie.,  1900.  Size  8x5  (Atlas  15  x  IH),  pp.  248.  Plan 
and  lUuetraHons.  Price  21s. 
The  text  reproduces  the  daily  itinerary  notes  of  the  traveller,  and  the  atlas  gives 

the  results  of  his  compass  surveys  on  the  scales  of  1 :  150,000  (China-Korea)  and 

1  :  750,000  (Mongolia,  Central  Asia,  Persia). 

Asia.  MonMy  Bev.  6  (1902) :  17-33.  YonnghusbMid. 

European  Expansion  in  Asia.    By  Major  F.  E.  Youngbusband,  o.lb. 
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Asia.  Ziehj,  Jamkd,  ind  HorrlUk. 

Dritto  Asiatifiche  FonohuDgsreise  dee  Grafen  Eagen  Zichy.  Band  L  Herkanft 
der  MaKyarisoben  Fiaoherei,  Yon  Dr.  Johann  Jankd.  Ittit  einem  Yorl&iifi^n 
Beriohte  des  Grafen  Eugen  Zicby.  Budapest:  Victor  Hornjinsiky;  Leipzig: 
Karl  W.  Hiersemann.  1900.  Size  12}  x  9},  pp.  634.  Illuitralwiu,  Price  259. 
Ditto.  Band  ii.  Zoologisohe  Ergebnisse.  Bledigirt  von  Dr.  G.  Horvith.  1901. 
Pp.  xliL  and  472.    lUuttratiom,    Price  25s. 

The  first  two  Tolames  of  a  monumental  work  on  tbe  scientific  resnlts  of  Count 
Zicby*B  latt  journey  aoroes  Nortbern  Aaia,  undertaken  mainly  for  ethnological  research. 

Caipiaa  Bea.  Mem.  Hydrography  88  (1901) :  256-307.  Lebedintseff. 

Chemistry  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  By  A.  Lebedintseff.  [In  Russian.]  With  Chart 
and  Diagrams. 

Central  Asia.  Fennia  18  (1900-1901),  No.  4 :  1-53.  Donmn. 

Voyage  en  Turkestan  et  en  Dzoungarie  en  1898.    Far  Otto  Donner.     With  Map. 

China.  Cordier. 

Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine  ayec  les  puissances  oooiden tales  1860-1900.  IL 
L'Empereur  Konang-Siu.  Premise  partie,  1875-1887.    Far  Henri  Cordier.    Faria: 
F.  Aloan,  1902.    Size  9  x  5),  pp.  650.    Price  Is.  Qd. 
The  first  volume  of  this  important  work  appeared  last  year. 

China.  XadroUe. 

CI.  Madrolte.  Lee  premiers  voyages  franfais  it  la  Chine :  la  Compagnie  de  la  Chine, 
1698-1719.  Paris :  A.  Challamel,  1901.  Size  11  x  7i,  pp.  viii.,Txxxii,  and  288. 
Maps.    Price  25  fr.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  first  commercial  ventures  of  the  French  to  the 
coasts  of  China  are  less  generally  known  than  those  of  other  nations,  and  M.  Madrolle 
has  done  good  service  in  bringing  them  clearly  together  in  this  volume.  The  intro- 
duction sketches  the  events  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  suooessive  ''China 
companies**  from  1698  onwards,  and  the  bulk  of  the  volume  reproduces  aoooontaof 
the  voyages  of  the  Amphitrite  and  other  ships,  mostly  from  unpublished  documents. 
While  showing  that  the  voyage  of  the  Amphitrite  (1698-1700)  is  the  first  French 
Tovage  of  which  definite  information  exists,  the  author  allows  it  to  be  possible  that 
this  vessel  had  been  preceded  by  others. 

China.  Ann.  Hydrographiques  8  8.  (1901) :  36-39.  Pirot. 

Note  sur  la  d^torminatioo,  par  transport  du  temps,  de  la  longitude  de  Chin- 
Wan-Tao  (golfe  du  Petchili).  Bemarque  sur  la  longitude  de  Tchefoo.  Par  M.  le 
lieutenant  Pirot. 

China.  Rev.  Frangaise  27  (1902) :  83-88.  Ssnrigay. 

La  Navigation  du  Yang-Tse.    Par  J.  Servigny. 

China.  Smith. 

China  iu  Convulsion.    By  Arthur  H.  Smith.    2  vols.    Edinburgh  and  London : 
Oliphant  and  Co.,  1901.    Size  9x6,  pp.  (vol.  L)  xvL  and  364;  (voL  it)  365-770. 
Price  2U.    Maps  and  lUudrations. 
The  author  of  this  work  is  well  known  for  his  former  instructive  studies  of  Chinese 
life  and  character.    He  now  supplies  a  full  and  impartial  narrative,  from  observation 
at  first  hand,  of  the  troublous  events  of  the  past  two  years,  together  with  a  study  of 
the  forces  which  have  operated  to  bring  about  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  a 
forecast  of  the  future. 

China— Hong  Kong.  Lookbart. 

Hong  Kong.  Report  on  Operations  in  the  New  Territory  during  1900.  Colonial 
Reports,  Miscellaneous,  No.  18, 1901.    Size  9}  X  6,  pp.  28.    Price  2d. 

China-Kian-chau.  Deutsch.  Kohnialxeitung  18  (1901):  470-472, 485.  Kaarektr. 

Die  Entwicklung  des  Kiautschou-Gebietes.  Yon  Maeroker.  2.  Tsingtau  als 
Eingangspforte  von  Schantung.     With  Map. 

China— PeehiU.  Deutsche  Rundschau  Q.  24  (1902) :  145-151.  Kidiiwadt. 

Eurzer  Bericht  iiber  eine  Beise  naoh  Schehol  in  Nord-China  auf  dem  Lan-hd. 

Yon  K.  Nishiwada.     WUh  Map. 

The  map  and  accompanying  sections  show  the  geological  formations  along  tbe 
route. 
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China— Tang-tBS  Kiang.    Ann.  Hydrographique$  %  S.  (1901)  :  16-17.  Lef^yre. 

Eztrait  d'an  rapport  de  M.  le  oapitaine  de  frigate  Lef^Tre,  oommaDdant  le 
oroisenr  le  Bugeaud^  relatif  It  la  navigation  de  oe  bitiment  snr  le  Tang-tse  Kiang, 
nendant  la  crae  da  mois  de  jnillet  1901. 

China— Tang-tie  Xi;^ag.       Rev*  Maritime  158  (1902) :  115-140.  Sanerwein. 

La  ^11^  du  Yang-tse-Kiang.    Par  Charles  Sauerwein. 

Dutch  Bast  Indies.  Van  der  Ch^s. 

Dagh-Register  gehonden  int  Casteel  Batavia  yant  passerende  daer  ter  plaetse  ala 
over  geheel  Xederlandts-India  Anno  1673.  Uitgegeven  door  bet  Bataviaasch 
Genootsobap  van  Kunsten  en  Wetensohappen,  met  medewerking  van  de  Neder- 
landsoh-Indische  Regeering  en  under  toezicbt  yan  J.  A.  Van  der  Cbijs.  Batavia ; 
'sHage :  M.  Nijhoff.    1901.    Size  11  X  7i,  pp.  378. 

Bastam  Asia.  Ann,  Hydrographique$  %  S.  (1901) :  117-197.  Tree. 

L'atmospb^re  en  Extreme-Orient  pendant  les  six  roois  froids ;  son  e'tat  normal ; 

ses  perturbations.    Avis  anx  uavigatenrs  par  le  P^re  Aloys  Froc,  8.J.     With 

DiagravM. 
India— Dutch  Factcries.  Van  der  Kemp. 

Bijd,  TaaU,  Land-  en  Volkenk,  Ned.-lndiS  9  (1901) :  285-511. 

De  Nederlandscbe  Factorijen  in  v<5or-Indie  in  den  aanvang  der  19**  eeuw.    Door 

P.  H.  van  der  Kemp.     With  Map, 

India— Early  Xap.  Scottish  (?.  Mag.  18  (1902) :  84-87.  Cash. 

The  First  English  Map  of  India.    By  C.  G.  Cash.     With  Map$,    Alio  separate 

copy,  presented  by  the  Author, 

On  a  copy  of  a  hitherto  unrecorded  second  edition  of  Baffin's  Map  of  India. 
India— HimaUyas.  Alpine  J,  21  (1902) :  33-35.  Freihfield. 

Honnt  Everest,  or  Jomokangkar.    By  D.  W.  Freshfield. 

Mr.  Freshfield's  reply  to  Dr.  Rnge's  note  in  Petermanns  MilteUungen  on  the  name 
of  Mount  Everest. 
India— Historical  B,8,G,  Italiana  S  (1902) :  9^129,  PeragaUo. 

Yiagi<io  di  Matteo  da  Bergamo  in  India  sulla  flotta  di  Vasoo  da  Gama  (1502-1508), 

due  dooumenti  inediti  pubblioati  per  cura  e  studio  del  Prospero  Peragallo. 
India— Kashmir.  Alpine  J.  21  (1902) :  31-33.  Keys. 

The  Pir  Punjal  Range  and  Tattioooti,  Kashmir.    By  Dr.  Ernest  F.  Neve.     With 

Illustration, 
India — Mishmi  Oonntry.  Ward. 

Military  Report  on  the  Mishmi  Country  published  by  the  Intelligence  Branch, 

Quartermaster-G^nerars  Department    By  Lieut.  G.  L.  S.  Ward.    Simla,  1901. 

Size  10  X  6,  pp.  26.    Map  and  Illustrations.     Presented  by  the  Assistant  Quarter- 

master-Qeneraly  Intelligenoe  Branch,  Simla. 

India— Rampnr.         Mem.  Qeotog.  Surv,  India  82  (1901) :  89-124.  Reader. 

Report  on  the  Rampur  Ck)al-field.    By  G.  F.  Reader.     With  Map  and  Sections, 

India— Wain&d.  Hayden  and  Hatch. 

Mem,  Geolog,  Surv,  India  38  (Pi  2)  (1901) :  1-48. 

The  Gold-fields  of  Wain&d.    By  H.  H.  Hayden  and  F.  H.  Hatch,  ph.d.     With 

Maps  and  Plates. 
Indian  Ocean — Kaldive  Islands.  Willis  and  Oardiner. 

The  Botany  of  the  Maldive  Islands.    By  J.  G.  Willis  and  J.  Stanley  Gardiner. 

(Extracted  from  Purt  2  of  vol.  i.  of  the  Annals  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 

Peradeniya.)  [1901.]     Size  9§  x  6,  pp.   120.     Map.     Presented  by  J,  Stanley 

Gardiner,  Esq. 

Indian  Ocean— Kinikoi  Willis. 

Note  on  the  Flora  of  MinikoL  By  J.  C.  Willis.  (Extracted  from  Part  2  of  vol. 
i.  of  the  Annals  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Peradeniya.)  [1901.]  Size  9|  x 
6,  pp.  6.    Presented  by  J.  Stanley  Gardiner,  Esq. 

Japan^Ainn.  Batchelor. 

The  Ainu  and  their  Folk-Lore.    By  the  Rev.  John  Batchelor.    London:  The 
Religious  Tract  Society,    1901.    Size  9  x  5J,  pp.  xxvi.  and  604.    Illustrations, 
Presented  by  the  Publishers, 
The  present  work  is  intended  to  supercede  the  well-known  work  of  the  same  author 
No.  v.— May,  1902.]  2  x 
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published  in  1892,  but  is  for  from  being  merely  a  revised  edition,  as  it  inclndos  a  larg* 
amount  of  new  material,  while  embodying  in  a  corrected  form  much  that  appeared  in 
the  former  work.    It  is  a  valuable  storehouse  of  facts  for  the  ethnological  student. 

Japan —Trade.  Longtod. 

Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping  of  Japan,  1872-1900.    Foreign  OflBoe,  Miseellaneous, 
No.  564,  1901.    Size  9J  x  6,  pp.  10.    Prioe  Id, 

Korea.  T.  Korea  Br,  R.  Atiaiie  S.  2  (1901)  :  1-36.  Trollope. 

Kang-wha.    By  Bev.  M.  N.  Trollope. 

A  full  account  of  the  island  of  Kang-wha,  lying  off  the  west  coast  of  Korea. 
Kalay  Arehipelago.  Haeckel. 

Aus    Insulinde.     Malayische    Reisebriefe.    Yon   Ernst    Haeckel.    Bonn:   Emil 
Strauss,  1901.    Size  10  x  64,  pp.  xii.  and  260.    Map  and  Illustrations.    Price  9«. 
This  will  be  specially  noticed. 
Kalaj  Archipslago— Borneo.  Haddon. 

HeadHunters,  Black,  White,  and  Brown.    By  Alfred   C.  Haddon.     London : 
Methuen  &  Co.,  1901.     Size  9x6,  pp.  xxiv.  and  426.    Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Price  15s.    Presented  by  the  PMishers. 
This  will  be  specially  reviewed. 
Malay  Archipelago— Jaya.     /.  United  Service  I.  India  31  (1902) :  1-17.  Bnrtoi. 

The  Conquest  of  Java.     By  Captain  R.  G.  Burton.      With  Map  and  PUin. 

Malay  Arehipelago— Java.  Kiermeytr. 

Tijds.  K.  Ned.  Aard.  Genoots.  Amsterdam  19  (1902):  171-174. 
De  uitbarsting  van  1593 :  Raun  of  Ringgit  ?    Door  J.  F.  Niermeyer. 
Bnsda— Siberia.         Questions  Dipt,  et  Colon.  12  (1901) :  656-671.  Labbi 

La  Ck>loniBation  en  Sib^rie ;  la  Steppe  Kirghize.    Far  Paul  Labb^.     With  Map. 

Bnssiaii  Central  Asia.         Rev.  Fran^ise  26  (1901) :  710-716.  

Raccordement  duTrauscaspieu.    Par  G.V.     With  Map. 
On  the  projects  set  oji  foot  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Trans-Caspian  railway 
with  the  Siberian  line». 

Bussian  Turkestan.  Krailt. 

Hugues  Krafft.    A  travers  le  Turkestan  Russe.     Paris:  Hachette  et  Cie.,  1902. 

Size  14  X  10,  pp.  viii.  and  230.     Illustrations.    Price  £S. 
This  magnificently  illustrated  work  will  be  reviewed  elsewhere  in  the  Journal. 
Turkey— Asia  Minor.     Sitzb.  A.W.  Wien  109  (Ab.  1)  (1900) :  498-525.  Schaffer. 

Geologische  Studicn  im  sUdostlichen  Kleinasien.     Von  Dr.  Franz  Schaffer. 

Turkey— Palestine.  Conder. 

Quarterly  Statement,  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (1902) :  97-105. 

Zuallardo's  Travels.    By  Colonel  C.  R.  Conder. 
Turkey— FaleBtine— Dead  Sea.     Ciel  et  Terre  22  (1901) :  55-64.  Oantier. 

La  mer  Morte.    Par  L.  Gautier. 

AFRICA. 
Abyssinia.  Le  Ronz. 

Hugues  Le  Roux.    M^n^lik  et  Nous.    Le  Carrefour  d'Aden.    La  Route  d'Addis- 

Ababft.     Je  suIb  Thote  du  N^gus.     Vers  le  Nil  Bleu.     France  et  Abyssinie. 

Paris:    Nilsson.      [1901.]     Size    9^  X  6),  pp.  446.      Maps  and   Illustrations. 

Price  10 /r.  Presented  by  the  Author. 
A  brightly  written  popular  account  of  M.  de  Rouz's  journey  in  Abyssinia,  which 
has  been  more  than  once  referrc  d  to  in  the  Journal.  In  the  first  chapter  the  author 
expresses  his  opinions  as  to  the  political  relations  of  Abyssinia,  especially  with  France. 
He  has  a  great  admiration  for  the  statesmanship  of  Me^elik  (whom  he  likens  to 
Louis  XIY.),  s^d  believes  in  the  high  commercial  importance  of  the  Jibuti-Hanar 
railway.  There  are  two  good  maps,  one  shoving  the  region  from  the  coast  to  Addis 
Abbaba,  the  other,  reproduced  from  La  Olographic  (of.  ante,  p.  87),  that  of  the  Blue 
Nile. 
Africa— Zoogeography.     Nuturtc.  Wochensehri/t  I  (1901):  145-150.  Kolbe. 

Ueber  die  Entstehung  der  zoo-geographischenRegionen  auf  dem  Kontinent  Afrika. 

Yon  Prof.  H.  J.  Kolbe. 
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Aiores.  Mees. 

Histoire  de  la  d^couverte  des  ilea  Azores  et  de  TorigiQe  de  leur  denomination  dMles 
Flamandes.  Par  Jules  Mees.  (University  de  Gand.  Receuil  de  travaux  publies 
par  la  FaculM  de  Philosophie  et  Lettrea.  27me  fascicule.)  Gand  :  Librairie, 
Vuylsteke,  1901.    Size  10  x  6J,  pp.  144.    Maps,     Presented  by  the  Author. 

British  East  ^rica.  Watt. 

Vocabulary  of  the  Kikamba   Language.     By  Stuart  Watt.     Harrisburg,  Pa. : 

Fred.  Kelker,  1900.    Size  ^  x  3,  pp.  154.    Presented  by  the  Author, 

The  R.G.S.  system  of  orthography  is  in  the  main  followed,  but  a  sensible  innovation 

is  the  use  of  the  sign  '  to  separate  the  g  sound  from  that  of  the  preceding  n  in  such 

words  as  Icilin'giy  and  to  combine  the  two  into  the  nasal  tound  in  others,  like  king'aiig'i. 

BritiBh  Possessions.  Scottish  G.  Mag.  18  (1902) :  57-76.  Johnston. 

The  Protectorates  of  Great  Britain  in  Tropical  Africa.  By  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston, 

O.C.M.O.,  K.O.B. 

Cape  Colony.  Black. 

The  Fish  River  Bush,  South  Africa,  and  its  Wild  Animals.    By  W.  T.  Black. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  Young  J.  Pent  land,  1901.     Size  9x6,  pp.  56.    Illustra- 
tions.   Presented  by  the  Author. 
Reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal  of  July  and  October,  1853. 

The  author  was  stationed  in  the  Fish  river  district  during  the  Caffre  wars. 

Cape  Colony—Geology.  

Cope  of  Good  Hope.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Annual  Report  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Commission,  1898.  (Pp.  98.)  Ditto,  1899.  Cape  Town,  1900.  Size  10  x  8, 
pp.  110. 

Central  Africa.    Church  Mis*.  Intelligencer  53  (1902) :  181-192.   Crabtrce  and  Buckley. 
On  the  Slopes  of  Mount  Elgon.    Letters  from  the  Kev.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Orabtree 
and  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Buckley. 

Central  Africa.         La  G.,  B.8.G.  Paris  4  (1901):  297-320;  419-448.  Dye. 

Positions  geofrraphiques  d^termin^es  astronomiquement  en  Afriquo  Centrale  au 

conrs  de  la  Mission  Marchand.    Par  A.  H.  Dye.     With  Map. 
See  note  in  the  April  number  (p.  505). 
Congo  Btate— Katanga.    La  (?.,  B.S.G.  Paris  4  (1901) :  821-338 ;  403-418.      Lemaire. 

Grottes  et  Troglodytes  du  Ka-Tanga.    Par  Capitaine  Ch.  Lemaire.     With  Map 

and  Illustrations. 

Bast  Afnea— Kyanja  Language.  Hetherwick. 

A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Nyanja  Language.    By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hether- 
wick.   London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1901.    Size  6^  x  4, 
pp.  xviii.  and  256.    Presented  by  the  Author. 
A  companion  volume  to  the  same  author's  *  Handbook  of  the  Yao  Language'  (see 

below),  on  a  similar  plan,  though  less  space  is  given  io  the  vocabularies.    It  should 

be  of  much  use  as  providing  a  simple  guide  to  the  principal  language  of  the  British 

Central  Africa  Protectorate. 

East  Africa— Tao  Language.  Hetherwick. 

A  Handbook  of  the  Yao  LauRuage.    By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hetherwick.    Second 
Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged.     London:   Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  1902.    Size  6^  x  4,  pp.  xxii.  and  420.    Presented  by  the  Author. 
The  additions  to  the  work  as  it  first  appeared  in  1889,  consist  chiefly  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  Yao-English  vocabulary,  and  the  inclusion  for  the  first  time  of  an 
English- Yao  vocabulary,  based  on  one  compiled  by  the  Domasi  mission  press.    Some 
extra  illustrations  of  points  in  grammatical  structure  have  also  been  added  to  Part  i. 

Xgypt.  Beadnell. 

D^oouvertes  g^ologiques  r^centes  dans  la  valle'e  du  Nil  et  le  d^Eert  Libyen.    Par 
M.  Hugh  J.  L.  Beadnell.    (Extrait  du  Compte  rendu  du  VlII'.  Congr^s  g^ologique 
international,  1900.)    Paris,  1901.    Size  10  x  6J,  pp.  28.    Map  and  Illustrations. 
Presenttd  by  the  Author. 
This  contains  illustrations  not  given  with  the  English  translation  already  noticed 

in  the  Journal. 

Xgypt.  Willcocks. 

The  Nile  Reservoir  Dam  at  Assu&n  and  After.    By  W.  Willcocks,  c.m.g.    London : 

2  X   2 
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E.  A  F.  N.  Spon,  1901.    Size  10}  x  7,  pp.  30.    Plan$  and  lUMtiralion.    Price  6«. 

net  Pre$€nUd  hp  the  PMUhers. 
A  osefal  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Nile  resenroir  scheme,  the  deeigns  for  which 
were  drawn  up  by  the  author  in  1895  when  Director-General  of  Beierroirs  in  Egypt, 
with  a  forecast  of  the  possibilities  of  fa  tare  development  of  irrigatioa  works  throagboat 
the  Nile  basia.  The  author  considers  that  works  undertaken  in  varioas  parts  nf  \ht 
Sadan  woald  bDth  bring  prosperity  to  that  region  and  at  the  same  time  saye  E<^ 
from  the  risks  attending  an  unusually  hijch  flo^,  while  ushering  in  an  era  of  proepehtj 
in  that  country  surpassing  the  wildest  estimates  yet  made. 
Egyptian  Sudan.  Gwym. 

Surreys  on  the  Proposed  Sudan- Abyssinian  Frontier.    By  Major  C.  W.  GwyniL 

(From  the  Geographical  Jowrndl  for  December,  1901.)     Size  10  x  6|,  pp.  12. 

Map  and  lUuitrations, 

Egyptian  Sudan.  mtkeilj. 

Bird  Hunting  on  the  White  Nile :  A  Naturalist's  Experiences  in  the  Sudan.    Bt 

Harry  F.  Witherby.    London :  Office  of  Knowledge,  1902.    Size  8  x  5|,  pp.  11& 

lUustratione,    Presented  by  the  Author. 

The  author  is  evidently  a  careful  obeeryer,  and  gives  interesting  details  respecting 
the  bird-life  on  the  Wtiite  Nile  above  Omdurman,  where  he  collected  in  190<>:  sneh 
points  as  the  migrations  of  certain  species,  and  the  protective  colouring  or  attitudes  d 
otliers,  being  frequently  touched  upon.  The  several  chapters  are  reprints,  with  8li<,'fat 
alterations,  of  a  series  of  articles  in  Knowledge.  An  interesting  fact  noted  is  that 
objects  of  barter  were  useless  throughout,  money  being  always  demauded  as  payment 
for  goods. 
Eritrea.  Biv.  O.  Italiana  9  (1902) :  52-64.  BosbbL 

11  cendmento  delle  popolazioni  indigene  della  Colonia  Eritrea.    Belazione  di 

Carlo  Conti  Rossini. 

Ereneh  Somaliland.  Mouvement  0. 19  (1902) :  79>83.  

Le  chemin  de  fer  de  Djibuti  k  Harar. 
eerman  East  Africa.  Globus  81  (1902) :  53-57.  KannengisMr. 

Verkebrsverh&ltnisse  in  Deatsch-Ostafrika.    Von  G.  A.  Kannengiesser. 
German  East  Aftrica.  Kohlsekiltter. 

Verh.  Dreixehnten  Deuttch.  GeograpJtentages  Breslau  (1901) :  133-15.S. 

Die  kartographischen  und  geophysischen  Arbeiten  der  Pendel-Expedition  dei 

Eoniglichen  (^esellschaft  der  Wissenscbaften  za  Gottingen  in  Deutscb-Ost-Afrika. 

Yon  Dr.  E.  Kuhlschiitter.    Maps,    Also  separate  copy  presented  by  the   Aftthor. 
This  is  noticed  in  the  Monthly  Record  (ante,  p.  639). 

German  Protectorates.         /.  African  S.  1  (1902):  184-191.  ZimmermU- 

Trade  of  the  (German  Protectorates.    By  Dr.  Alfred  Zimmerman. 

German  South- West  Africa.  Sehtnek. 

Verh.  Dreizehnten  Deutseh.  Geographentages  Bresiau  (1901) ;   154-166. 

Den tsch-Siid  west- Afrika  im  Yergleich  zum  Cibrigen  Sud-Afrika.    Von  Prof.  Dr. 

Adolf  Schenck. 

The  writer  shows  that  as  regards  geology  and  physical  geography,  South-West 
Africa  stands  apart  from  the  greater  part  of  South  Africa,  and  that  great  gold  dis- 
coveries are  not  to  be  expected,  tiiough  the  case  is  different  as  regards  diamonds  and 
copper.  The  climate  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Karroo,  and  success  may  therefore  be 
expected  from  attempts  to  develop  stock-rearing  industries,  especially  in  the  case  uf 
the  merino  sheep  and  Angora  goat. 

German  South- West  Africa.  [Volkmans.] 

Deutseh.  KoloniaXblaU  12  (1901) :  866-868,  908-909,  912. 

Beise  von  Grootfontein  nach  dem  Okavango. 
Italian  Somaliland.  Pesttloaa- 

Somalia  Italiana.     II  Snltanato  dei  Migiurtiai.    Rapporto  del  cav.  G.  Pestalozza. 

(B.  Ministero  Affari  Esteri,  Ottobre  1901.)    Roma,  1901.    Size  9x6,  pp.  44. 

Afap. 

Kamerun.  M,  DeutHth.  Sehutzge\  14(1901):  209-213.  BanekslmftB' 

Die  Hohenmessungen  von  Dr.  Esch  in  Kamerun.    Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  v.  Danckel- 
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Kamexon.  Jf.  Deui$ch,  Schuixgeh,  14  (1901) :  214-222.  Xoiiel. 

Begleitworie  za  der  Karte  *'Die  Flasegebiele  des  Mango  and  Unteren  Wari/' 

Yon  M.  MoiBel.     With  Map, 
Kamemn.  M,  DeuitcL  Schuitgeh.  14  (1901)  :  223.  Sdmander. 

Astronomisobe  OrtsbestimmiiDgen  in  Kameran,  angestollt  Ton  Dr.  Each.    Bereohnet 

Ton  Prof.  M.  Sohnauder. 
Kamemn.  Stein. 

Deutich.  KoloniMJatt  1%  (1901):  742-746 ;  18  (1902) :  8-10,  42-45,  64-67. 

Expedition  dee  Freiherm  t.  Stein. 
See  notes  in  the  Febmary  and  present  nambert  (pp.  218,  638). 
Kamema.  BpeUanberg. 

Jhitrage  KotonialpolfUk  8  (1901-1902):  185-192,  211-216,  24S-248. 

£in   Beitrag  zur  Land-  ord  Yolkerknnde  Ton  Karoernn-Hinterland.    Yon  G. 

Spellenberg. 
Xadagaicar.  Orandidier. 

HiBtoire  phTbiane,  naturelle  et  politique  de  Madagascar   poblie'e  par  Alfred 

Grandidier.  L'Origine  des  Malgachts,  par  Alfred  Grandidier.  Paris :  Imprimerie 

Nationale,  1901.  Size  13  x  10,  pp.  180.  PrewnUd  by  the  AiUhor. 
This  is  the  first  part  of  the  ethnog^phical  section  of  the  great  work  on  Madagascar, 
published  under  M.  Grandidier's  direction,  which  is  to  form  when  complete  fifty-two 
Tolumes.  The  writer  sums  up  with  g^eat  clearness  the  conclusions  as  to  the  eastern 
origin  of  the  Malagasy  to  which  he  was  first  led  in  1872,  and  which  have  since  been 
accepted  by  most  anthropologists. 
Madagiicar.  Bev,  Franfa4$e  ftt  (1902) :  25-31.  OallienL 

Le  d^Teloppement  de  Madagascar.    Par  G"^  Gallieni. 
Kadagasoar.  Bev.  Madagascar  8  (1901) :  930-935.  Heranlt 

1.69  Bessources  minims  de  Madagascar.    Par  Philippe  H^auU. 
Madagascar.  Bee.  Madagascar  8  (1901) :  761-767.  Euet. 

Histoire  de  roccupation  du  territoire  des  Antaimorona  par  les  HoTa  depuis  1842 

jusqu'  k  Tarriv^  des  Francais.    K^sum^  des  ^nerres  entre  Antaiony,  Ampanabaka 

et  zanaseranaoa.    Par  G.  Uuet. 
Madagaiear.  Bet,  Madagascar  8  (1901)  :  844-855.  Sainjon. 

Le  pays  Antanosy.    Par  Lieutenant  Sainjon.     With  Map. 
Kadagasear— Gold.  Bev,  Fran faise%%{i^\):  522-527.  Strrignj. 

I. 'or  k  Bladagasoar.    Par  J.  Senrigny. 
Madeira.  B.8.0.  Lieboa  18  (1900) :  5-13.  Martins- 

A  Madeira  e  o  sen  clima.    Pelo  Dr.  Joao  Augusto  Martins. 
Morocco.  Bontte. 

llenseignements  Colon.,  B,  Comity  VJ/iique  Frangaise  11  (1901):  161-178. 

Une  Mission  d'^tudes  au  Maroc.    Le  Yoyage  de  M.  Edmond  Doutt^.     With  Map. 
See  note,  anfe^  p.  375. 
Morocco.  Deutsche  BundscJiau  G,  24  (1901) :  49-55.  Floerioke. 

Marokko.     Seine  wirthschaftliche  Bedeutung  und  seine  politisohe  Zukunft.     Yon 

Dr.  Curt  Floericke.    Map. 
Morocco.  Bfiirage  Kolonxalpolitik  8  (1901-1902)  :  170-182.  Jaap. 

Marokko  .    Yon  W.  Jaap. 
Morocco.  B.8,0.  Com.  Paris  22  (1901)  :  400-405.  EoqucTaire. 

Note  8ur  le  Toyage  au  Maroc  de  Georges  Forret.     Pur  Ben^  de  Flotte  EoquoTaire. 

With  Map, 
Higena—Hauia  Laagnage.  Miller. 

Hausa  Notes.     By  Walter  B.  Miller.    London:    Henry   Frowde,   1901.    Size 

7J  X  5,  pp.  128.    PresenUd  by  the  Publisher, 

As  stated  by  General  Lugard  in  the  preface,  this  little  work  is  likely  to  proTC  of 
great  assistance  to  ofScials  and  others  whose  work  lies  among  the  Hausa  peoples. 
The  work  is  quite  original,  and  elucidtttod  many  points  of  grammar  left  unnoticed  by 
previous  writers. 

Korth-East  Africa.  Keller- 

Die  landwirtschaflliohen  Zusiande  im  afrikanifechen  Osthorn.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  €. 

Keller.    (Festschrift  der  Geographisoh-Etbnographificben  Geeellscbaft  in  ZUrich, 

pp.  127-143.)    Zurich  :  F.  Lohbauer,  1901.    Size  9  x  6^.     JUuetraiions. 
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Portngnese  West  Africa.  Kegreviot. 

Colonies  Portugaises.    lie  de  San-Thorn^.    Par  Almada  Negreiros.    Paris:   A. 
Challamel,  1901.    Size  10  x  6},  pp.  166.    Maps  and  Illustrations.    Pretented  by 
the  Author. 
A  welcome  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  San  Thom^. 

Sierra  Leone.         B.  Comity  VA/Hque  Fran^aise  11  (1901) :  395-401.  Salauet. 

T.e  chemin  de  fer  de  Sierra-Leone.    Par  le  capitaine  K.  Salesses.     With  Map, 

TransTaal.  Ann,  O.  10  (1901) :  450-453.  OaUoii 

La  G^ologie  du  Transvaal  d'apr^  M.  Molengraaff.     With  Se^ions, 
Based  on  a  memoir  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France. 

Uganda— Bailway.  KoleiwortlL 

The  Uganda  Railway.    By  Sir  Guildford  Molesworth.    (International  Engineering 
Congress,  Glasgow,  1901.      Section  I.  Railways.)    Size   10  x  6),  pp.  10.     Ifajw 
and  lUustrcUions.    Presented  by  the  Author. 
A  sketch  of  the  inception  and  execution  of  the  Uganda  Railway  project. 

Uganda— Ballway.  

Africa,  No.  8  (1901).  Report  by  the  Mombasa- Victoria  (Uganda)  Railway 
Committee  on  the  Progress  of  the  Works,  1900-1901.  London  ;  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode,  1901.    Size  13  x  8J,  pp.  12.    Jlfop.    Price  8d. 

West  Africa.  Qlobw  80  (1901) :  384-386.  Hntter. 

Der  westafrikanische  Bantnneger,  Seine  Charakteristik  und  Behandlang.  Von 
Hauptmann  a.  D.  Hutter. 

West  Africa— Gold.  /.  School  G.  5  (1901) :  333-339.  Speak. 

The  Gold-producing  Region  of  West  Africa.     By  S.  J.  Speak. 

NOBTH  AMEBICA. 
America— Historical.  Fiseher. 

Die  Entdeckungen  der  Norman uen  io  Amerika.    Unter  besonderer  Bertickaicht- 

igung  der    kartograpbischen   Darstellungen.      Von  Jos.  Fischer,  s.j.     Frtiborg 

iua  Breisgau  :  Herdersohe  Verlagshandlung,  1902.     Size  9J  x  6,  pp.  xii.  and  126. 

Maps.     Price  2  80m.     Presented  by  the  Publiiher. 
This  will  be  specially  noticed. 
Bermuda.  Cole. 

Bermuda  and  the  Challenger  Expedition.     A  Bibliography  giving  a  Summary  of 

the  Scientific  Results  obtained  by  that  Eipedition  at  and  near  Bermuda  in  1873. 

By  Geo.  Watson   Cole.     Boaton:   Printed  for  Private   Distribution,  1901.    Size 

9i  X  6,  pp.  16.     Presented  by  the  Author. 
Canada.  T.  and  P.  New  Zealand  I.  83  (1900) :  552-554.  Hecur. 

Early  Explorations  and  Colonisation  of  Western  Canada.    By  Sir  James  Hector. 

[Abstract.] 

Canada— AlUtndes.  White, 

Geographical  Survey  of  Canada.    Altitudes  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  a 
Relief  Map  of  North  America.     By  Jamis  White.     Ottawa,  1901.     Size  10  X  7, 
pp.  X.  and  266.     Map  and  Profiles.    Presented  hy  the  Author. 
This  is  valuable  as  the  first  general  compilation  of  altitudes  in  Canada,  and  is 

based  on  all  available  information,  including  raUwli>'  and  canal  profiles,  reports  and 

maps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  reports  on  irrigation  Bdrveys.etc.,etc.    The  map  shows 

contours  at  five  stages  from  100  to  10,000  feel. 

CENTBAL  AND  SOUTH  AMEBICA. 

Argentine  Bepublic-La  PlaU.     An.  S.  Ci.  Argentina  52  (1901)  :  209-231.  FoeUr. 

Re'gimen  del  Rio  do  la  Plata  y  su  correccioa.    Por  Alejandro  Foster.     WUh  Maps. 
This  will  be  noticed  in  the  Monthly  Record. 

BoUvUfc.  B.S.G.  La  Paz  3(1901):  394-432,  481-498.  Wendt 

El  Distrito  minero  de  plata  de  Potosi,  liolivia.    Por  Artnro  F.  Wendt    (Traduc- 
cion  de  Manuel  V.  Ballivifin  y  Edmunds  Sologuren.)     With  Plats. 
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Bolivia— Censm.     B.  Ofloina  Nac.  Inmigraeidn^  etc  1  (1901) :  667-861.  

Censo  Nacional  de  la  Poblaoido  de  la  Repilblica  [1^  de  Setlembre  de  1900]. 
InformeB  de  la  OomiBlda  Nacional  sobre  los  resultados  generales  y  primeros 
resiimones  de  cada  Departmento. 

BoUna  and  BrasU.  B.8.G,  La  Paz  3  (1901) :  442-^46.  Knnos. 

La  cuestion  de  Lf mites  con  el  Brasil.    By  Juan  L.  Mafioz.     With  Map. 

Braiil.  Popular  Sci.  Monthly  60  (1902) :  387-412.  Branner. 

The  Palm  Trees  of  Brazil.    By  Prof.  John  C.  Branner.     With  lUustratiom. 

BraiiL  B,8.Q,  L%  Paz  8  (1901) :  525-527.  Idiaqnei. 

Linea  geod^sica  Madera- Yarary.    Per  Ednardo  Idiaqnez. 

Gives  the  exact  measurement  of  the  line  as  dedaced  from  the  observations  of  the 
recent  boundary  CAmmission,  combined  with  previous  data. 

Brazilian  Oniana.  De  la  Blaehe. 

La  Riviere  Yincent  Pinzon.    il^tude  sur  la  cartographie  de  la  Guyane.    Par  P. 
Vidal  de  la  Blache.  (University  de  Paris.   Bibliotb^ue  de  la  Faculty  des  Lettres, 
XV.)    Paris:    P.  Alcan,  1902.     Size  10  X  6§,  pp.  116.     Mapn.    Price  6 fr.    Pre- 
serUed  hy  the  Author. 
This  will  be  the  subject  of  a  note. 

Central  Amerloa.  Sapper. 

Verh.  DreizehfUen  DeuUch.  Geographentages  Bretlau  (1901) :  285-302. 
Die  geog^phische  Forschnng  in  Mittel-Amerika  im  19.  Jahrhundert.    Von  Dr. 
Karl  Sapper. 

AU8TBALABIA  AND  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 
Anstralia.  Moore. 

The  Gonstitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.    By  Mr.  Harrison  Moore. 

London :  John  Murray.    1902.    Size  9x6,  pp.  xx.  and  396.    Price  \Q$.  net.    Prt- 

tenied  hy  the  Publisher. 
The  author,  who  is  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Melbourne, 
traces  the  history  of  Australian  Federation,  showing  the  forces  which  have  tended  to 
bring  about  its  realization,  and  then  discusses  in  detail  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  compares  it  with  those  of  other  countries.  He  evidently  writes  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  subject 

Amtralia.  Thornton. 

The  Climate  and  Artesian  Waters  of  Australia.  By  J.  P.  Thomson.  (From 
Queendand  Geographical  Journal,  No.  3,  New  Series,  vol.  xvii.  1902.)  Size 
9i  y.  ^,  pp.  32.     Presented  hy  the  Author. 

Anstralia.  

Commercial  Australia  in  1900.  Area,  Population,  Production,  Railways,  Tele- 
graphs, Transportation  Routes,  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  Australasia.  (From  the  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  for 
November,  1901.)  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Siztf  11 J  x  91, 
pp.  1835-1904.    Presented  hy  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museums. 

^^neensland.  Bev.  of  Reviews  for  Austraiasia  (1901) :  161-186.  Traill. 

Queensland  at  the  beginning  of  the  Century.     By  W.  H.  Traill.    Illustrations. 

Samoa.  Deeken. 

Manuia  Samoa  I     Samoaniscbe  Reiseskizzen  und  Beobachtuugen.    Yon  Richard 
Deeken.    Gldenburg,  etc.,  G.  Stalling.    (Not  dated.)    Size  7*  X  5,  pp.  viii.  and 
240.    Illustrations.    Price  5s. 
Based  on  observations  during  a  recent  visit  to  Samoa,  this  little  book  is  useful  as 
giving  an  idea  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  islands  after  a  year  of  German  rule.    The 
author  thinks  that  the  long-standing  feuds  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  composed, 
and  assigns  tbe  merit  for  tbis  to  the  wisdom  and  tact  of  the  governor.  Dr.  Solf.    He 
describes  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  give  the  natives  a  share  in  the  manag;e- 
ment  of  their  own  affairs,  and  gives  a  forecast  of  tbe  future  of  Samoa,  of  the  importance 
of  which,  as  a  centre  of  German  trade  in  the  Pacific,  he  has  a  high  opinion. 

Western  Australia.    B.G.S.  Australasia  (  Victoria)  19  (11)01) :  10-16.  Lo  Sonef. 

Notes  of  a  visit  to  Western  Australia.    By  W.  H.  Dudley  Le  Souef.    Illustrations. 
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VOLLSL  BieiOVB. 

Antaretic — Climate.  Biipu. 

Verh.  Dreizehnten  DeuUch,  Geographentages  Bredau  (1901):  45-53. 
Das  aotarktisohe  Kllma.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Sapan. 
AxLtaretie<-Ezplonttion.    Popular  8ci.  Monthly  60  (1902) :  209-217.  Oragorj. 

Antarctic  Exploration.    By  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory.     With  Maps. 
A  Bketoh  of  the  history  of  ideas  respecting  an  antarctic  continent,  and  of  the  work 
to  be  done  by  the  present  expeditions. 

Antaretic— Geology.  PhiUppL 

Verh,  Dreiuhnten  Deutsch,  GeographerUagei  Bre$lau  (1901) :  33-44. 

Die  geologischen  Probleme  der  Antarktis.     Von  Dr.  Emil  Pbilippi. 
Antarctio-^erman  Expedition.    Z.Ges,  Erdk.  Berlin  86  (1901) :  165-218.        BaaehiiL 

Die  Deutsche   SUdpolar-Expedition.     Yon  Otto  Baschin.     Witii  Plate:     Alto 

Miparate  copy,  pretented  by  the  Author. 

Antarotie— German  Expedition.    Z.  Ges.  Erdk.  Berlin  (1902)  :  66-77.  Brjgalskl 

Yon  der  Deutschen  SUdpolar-Expedition.  Allgemeiner  Reisebericht  Ton  E.  yon 
Drygalski. 

Antarotio— German  Expedition.  Keiunayer. 

Verh,  Dreizehnten  Deutsch.  Geographeniage$  Breslau  (1901)  :  8-32. 
Zweiter   Tb'atigkeitsbericht  der  Deutschen  Kommission  fiir  die  Siidpolar-For- 
schung.    Yom  i.  Yorsitzenden  der  Kommission,  Prof.  Dr.  6.  von  Nenmayer. 

Arctic.  OooL 

The  People  of  the  Farthest  North.  By  Frederick  A.  Cook,  m.d.  [From  Every- 
body'i  Magazine,  January,  1902,  pp.  19-38.]  Size  9|  X  7.  IlluitratioM,  Pre- 
tented by  the  Author, 

KATHEKATIGAL  AKD  PHTBICAL  GEOGBAPHY. 

Cartography.  Scottish  G,  Mag.  18  (1902) :  3^89.  Bartkolomew. 

The  Philosophy  of  Map-making,  and  the  Evolution  of  a  great  German  Atlaa.  By 
J.  G.  Bartholomew.     With  Portraits. 

Longitude.  Nautiocd  Mag.  71  (1902) :  116-118.  Goodwin. 

Longitude  by  Equal  Altitudes.    By  H.  B.  Goodwin,  m.a. 
Longitude.  Nautical  Mag,  71  (1902) :  1 1-15.  HalL 

Longitude  by  l«]qual  Altitudes  near  Noon  at  Sea.    By  William  Hall. 
Bnrreying  InitrumentB.  Hammer. 

Der  Hammer-Fen  nersche  Tachymeter-Theodolit  und  die  Taohymeterkippregel 

zur  unmittelbaren  Lattenablesung  von  Horizon laldistanz  und  Hohenunterschied. 

Beschreibnng  und  Anleitung  zum  Gebrauch  des  Instruments.     Erste  Genauigkeils- 

versuche.    Von  Dr.  E.  Hammer.    Stuttgart ;  Konrad  Wittwer,  1901.    Size  lOJ  x 

81,  pp.  52.    Plates.    Presented  by  the  Publisher, 

PHT8I0AL  AHB  BIOLOGICAL  GEOGBAPHT. 

Coasts.  Wheeler 

The  Sea  Coast.    (1)  Destruction.    (2)  Littoral  Drift.    (3)  Protection.    By  W.  H. 

Wheeler.      London:   Longmans  &  Co.,  1902.     Size   10x6,  pp.  xii.  and  362. 

Illustrations,    Price  10.".  6d.  net.     Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
This  will  be  reviewed  elsewhere  in  the  Journal. 
Geological  History.    Sifzb.  A.W,  Wien  109  (Ab.  I.)  (1900):  811-857.  Eoemei. 

Die  vorpontische  Erosion.    Yon  R.  Hoernes. 
Geological  Maps.  /.  Geology  9  (1901) :  708-717.  EekeL 

The  Formation  as  the  Basis  for  Geologic  Mapping.    By  Edwin  C.  Eckel. 
Geology.  Jnkes-Browne. 

The  Student's  Handbook  of  Stratigraphical  Geology.    By  A.  J.  Jukes-Brown. 

London :  E.  Stanford,  1002.    Size  8  x  5^,  pp.  xii.  and  590.    Mape,  Diagrams,  and 

Illustrations.    Price  Vis.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

A  valuable  feature  in  this  text-book  is  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  geography  of 
the  successive  periods  represented  by  the  geological  formations,  which  are  treated  not 
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merely  as  isolated  groups  of  strata,  bat  in  their  relations  to  past  and  still  existing 
surface  features.  The  scope  of  the  book  is,  however,  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  British 
isles,  except  in  cases  where  H>me  knowledge  of  continental  geology  is  necessary  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  changes  that  took  place  in  Britain. 

Geology— Snr&ee  Soil.  Seienee  15  (1902) :  83-85.  Keans. 

On  the  Reason  for  the  Retention  of  Salts  near  the  Surface  of  Soils.    By  T.  H. 

Means. 
Glacial  Bpoeh.  Ge<^og.  Mag,  9  (1902) :  59-02.  Coleman. 

The  Relation  of  Changes  of  Level  to  loterglacial  Periods.    By  Prof.  A.  P. 

Coleman. 

Glaoial  Bpooh.  Die  Natur  60  (11)01) :  GOl-603.  Both. 

Einige  Worte  fiber  die  Eiszeit.     Von  Dr.  £.  Roth. 
Glaoial  Epoch.  /.  of  T.  Victoria  I.  83  (1901) :  398-418.  Upham. 

The  Divisions  of  the  Ice  Age.    By  Warren  Upham. 
Glaoial  Erosion.  Gfinther. 

Verh.  Dreizehnten  DeuUeh,  Qeographentaget  Breslau  (1901):  188-204. 

Der  gegenw&rtige  Standpunkt  der  Lehre  von  der  Glacial-Erosion.    Yon  Prof. 

Dr.  8.  Giinther. 

Seismology.  8Hzh,  J.  W.  Wien  109  (Ab.  I.)  (1900) :  700-767.  Knott. 

Mittheilungen  der  Erdbeben-Commission  der  Eaiserllchen  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften  in  Wien.  XX.  Ueber  die  Beziehungen  Zwischen  Erdbeben  und  De- 
tonationeu,  von  J.  Knett.  Ditto,  XXI.  Bericht  fiber  das  Detonations-phanomen 
im  Duppauer  Gebirge  am  14.  August,  1899,  von  J.  Knett.  With  Map  and 
Diagram. 

Torrestrial  Phyiios.  Bpitalor. 

Die  periodisohen  Luftmassenverschiebungen  und  ihr  Einfluss  auf  die  Lagen- 
anderungen  der  Erdachse  (Breitenschwankungen).  You  Dr.  Rudolf  Spitaler. 
(Dr.  A.  Petermanns  Mitteilungen.  Erg&Dzungsheft,  Nr.  137.)  Gotha :  Justus 
Perthes,  1901.    Size  11  x  7J,  pp.  52.    Map,    Price  4m. 

Zoo-Goography.  Piatt. 

Mem,  and  P.  Mancheiter  Lit,  and  Philoeoph,  8,  46  (1900-1901)  :  No.  14,  pp.  21. 
Some  Notes  on  the  Bipolar  Theory  of  the  Distribution  of  Marine  Organisms.    By 
Edith  M.  Pratt,  m.so. 

AITHBOPOGEOGBAPHT  ABD  HI8T0BIG1L  GEOGBAPHT. 

Discovery.  Grosvenon 

The  Geographic  Conquests  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    By 'Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor. 

(From  the  Smithsonian    Report   for   1900,  pp.   417-430.)      Washington:   1901. 

Size  9)  X  0|.    Mapi, 

Ethnology— Stone  Age.  GigliolL 

Materiali  per  lo  studio  della  "  Etk  della  Pietra "  dai  tempi  preistorici  all'  epoca 
attuale.  Origine  e  sviluppo  della  mia  oollezione.  Per  Enrico  Hillyer  Giglioli. 
Firenze,  1901.    Size  10  x  7,  pp.  218.    JUuetrations,    Pre$ented  hy  the  Author^ 

Historioal.  Errora. 

Prof.  Carlo  Errera.  L'epoca  delle  grandi  scoperte  geografiche.  Milano :  Ulrico 
Hoepli,  1902.  Size  7J  x  5,  pp.  xvi.  and  432.  Maps  and  JlluUraiione. 
A  concise  and  instructive  sketch,  not  only  of  the  great  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  to  which  the  title  might  sugjsebt  the  book  to  be  limited,  but 
of  the  gradual  extc  nsion  of  knowledge  during  the  middle  ages  by  which  the  way  was 
prepared  for  those  discoveries.  There  are  various  sketches  of  famous  maps,  such  as 
those  of  Fra  Mauro,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  Diego  Ribeiro,  etc. 

HistoricaL  Petermanns  M,  47  (1901) ;  271-275.  WloMr. 

Die  &lteste  Earte  mit  dem  Namen  '*  America"  a.  d.  J.  1507  und  die  Carta  Marina 
a.  d.  J.  1516  des  Martin  WaldseemuUer.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Fr.  R.  v.  Wieser. 
See  article  by  Mr.  Soulsby  in  the  February  Journal. 

History  of  Discovery.  Gaoaldn. 

B.S.G,  y  EBtadistica  Rep.  Mexicana  4  (1897-) :  239-215. 
Faotores  que  m^  han  oontribuido  d  los  descubrimientos  geogiaficos.     Por  el 
sefior  General  Inocencio  Cucaldn. 
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BIOOBAPHT. 

Borj  de  St.  Vineent.  B.8.B.Q.  d'Anvers  85  (1901):  523-550.  Bonnet. 

Deux  lettres  de  Bory  de  Saint-YinoeDt.    Par  M.  Feroand  Donnet 
The  letters  were  written  in  1803,  when  St.  Vinoent  was  returning  from  his  sojourn 
in  various  African  islands. 

B'Albertis.  DeuUche  Bundtehau  0.  24  (1902):  182-184.  

L.  M.  D*Albertis.     With  Portrait. 
Le  Oonte.  Sierra  Club  B.  4  (1902) :  1-11.  Sonic. 

Joseph  Le  Conte  in  the  Sierra.    By  Frank  Soul^     With  PoHrait  and  Plaie. 
lUnnoir.  La  (?.,  B.8.G.  Pari$  5  (1902) :  1-4.  

Charles  Mauooir  (1830-1901).     With  PorlraU. 
Xnrraj.  Deutsche  Bundsehau  Q.  24  (1901) :  185-136.  Wolkeahanor. 

Sir  John  Murray.    Von  W.  Wolkenhauer.     With  Portrait. 

OEKERAL. 
Bibliography.  Basehin. 

Bibliotheca  Geographica.    Uerausgegeben  von  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  Erdknnde  zu 
Berlin.    Bearbeitet  von  Otto  Basehin.    Band  vii.    Jahrgang,  1898.    Berlin :  W. 
H.  Kuhl,  1901.    Size  9x6,  pp.  xvi.  and  478. 
This  volume  contains  about  9900  entries. 
Bibliography.  BLamy. 

Publications  Scieutifiques  de  M.  le  Dr.  E.-T.  Hamy.  Paris:  Imp.  Nationale, 
1901.    Size  9i  X  6},  pp.  28. 

British  Empire.  HeideriolL 

Das  Wachstum  Englauds.     Wirtsoliaftsgesohichtliche  Skizze  von  Dr.  Jean  Heiu- 
rich  Heiderich.    Ca?sel:  Gust-Klaunig,  1901.    Size  9x6,  pp.  66. 
A  careful  study  of  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire,  the  modern  development  of 
trade  rivalry  between  the  great  world-empires,  and  the  movement  towards  a  closer 
•commercial  union  between  the  component  parti  of  Greater  Britain. 

British  Empire.  

The  British  Empire  Series.    Vol.  .5,  General.    London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trenoh, 
Trftbner  &  Co.,  1902.     Size  8^  x  5^,  pp.  xx.  and  682.    Maps.     Price  6s.    Pre- 
sented by  the  PublisJters. 
Like  other  volumes  of  the  series,  this  is  the  outcome  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
South  Place  Institute,  Finsbury,  between  1S95  and  1898,  by  experts  in  the  various 
subjects  treated  of.      Other  articles,  however,  appear  to  have  been  added,  for  a 
publishers'  note  speaks  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  transmission  of  proofs  to  writers 
of  articles  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     This  delay  has  been  somewhat  unfortunate, 
as  the  articles  are  in  many  cases  necessarily  somewhat  behind  the  time,  but,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  volume,  which  is  the  last  of  the  series,  contains  much  interesting  and 
instructive  matter  on  questions  affecting  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire. 

Consular  Beports — Index.  

Index  to  Beports  of  His  Majesty's  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives 
Abroad  on  Trade  and  Subjects  of  General  Interest  (with  Appendix),  1898-1899. 
London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1902.    Size  9^  x  6,  pp.  192.     Price  9d. 

Ednoation.  Blndan. 

Verh.  Dreizehnten  Deutsch.  Geographentages  Breslau  (1901) :  124-130. 

Was  gehort  aus  der  Projektionslehre  Huf  die  Schule  ?    Von  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Bludau. 
Education.  O.  Teacher  1  (1902) :  61-67.  OeUde. 

The  Use  of  Ordnance  Maps  in  Teaching  Geoj^raphy.     By  Sir  Archibald  Geikie, 

F.R.S. 

Malaria.  P.R.L  16  (1901):  295-313.  Boss. 

Malaria  and  Mosquitoes.     By  Major  Ronald  Ross. 

Photography— Diary.  

Wellcome's  Photographic   Exposure  Record  and   Diary,  1902.     London:   Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome  &  Co.     Size  5}  x  ^},  pp.  84.    Illustrations.    Presented  by  the 
Publishers. 
Messrs.  Burroughs  Sc  Welloome  have  issued  a  handy  pocket-book  and  diary  for  the 
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tise  of  photographers.  Besides  the  ample  space  allowed  for  the  record  of  exposures 
with  the  details  necessary  as  a  guide  to  proper  development,  it  contains  a  useful  series 
of  instructions,  with  tables  of  data  for  the  use  of  photographers  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  the  question  of  czpoiure  under  the  most  varying  conditions  being  fully  dealt 
with. 

Flaee-namei.  Riv.  Q.  Ilaliana  8  (1901) :  633-636.    Biochieri  and  Xarinelli. 

Toponomastica  e  Topolessigrafia.    G.  Ricchieri  e  O.  Marinelli. 
Boyal  Asiatic  Sooisty.  Oast. 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1901. 

I.  Narrative  of  Constitution,  and  Proceedings  since  the  year  of  our  Jubilee,  1873, 

to  the  end  of  the  century.    II.  Suggestions  for  the  Future.    By  Robert  Needham 

Gust,  LL.D.    Hertford,  1901.     Size  8  x  5i,  pp.  12. 

Tear-book.  

Annuaire  pour  Tan  1902,  public  par  le  Bureau  des  Longitudes.    Avec  des  Notices 
scientifiques.    Paris :  Gauthier-Villars.    Size  6x4,  pp.  656,  34,  92,  16,  8,  and  38. 


NEW  MAPS. 

By  B.  A.  REEVES    Map  Curator,  B.O.8. 

EUBOPS. 

England  and  Wales.  Ordnance  Surrey. 

Obdkancb  Survey  of  England  and  Walks  : — Revised  sheets  published  by  the 

Director-General  of  the  Grdnanoe  Survey,  Southampton,  from  March  1  to  31, 1902. 

1  inch : — 
With  hills  in  brown  or  black :  2,  13i  (engraved).     1«.  each. 

Printed  in  colours:  111,  122,  124,  125,  128,  137,  138,  139,  140,  141, 143,  144,  156, 
167,  168,  178, 179.     Is.  each. 

6  Inch— County  Maps: — 
Bedfordshire,  5  (n.w.  and  n.e.).  6  8.B.,  7  8.B.,  9  n.w..  s.w.,  10  8.E.,  28  n.w.  Oardigan- 
ehire,  1  8.w.  Derbyshire,  62  n.e.  ,  63  n.w.  Huntingdonshire,  1 0  s.e.,  20  n.w.,  25  s.b. 
Merionethshire,  47  8.E.,  iS  8.w.  Monmouthshire,  4  s.w.,  s.£.,  6  n.e.,  8  s.w.,  13  s.b., 
19  8.W.,  25  N.W.,  39  N.W.,  N.E.,  s.w.  Montgomeryshire,  25  s.e.  Staffordshire,  38  s.w., 
53  N.E.,  51  N.w.    Wiltshire,  63  s.e.,  72  8.E.,  77  n.b.     U.  each. 

26-inch— County  Maps:— 
Cambridgeshire,  III.  8,  12;  IV.  9,  13,  14 ;  VIl.  13 ;  XII.  3,  7,  11 ;  XXI.  5,  6,  7. 
13;  XXVIII.  8, 11,  12,  15;  XXXII.  16;  XXXIII.  2,  3,  5.  Dorsetshire.  XXIU. 
9,10,13,11;  XXXII.  3,  4,7,  8,12,16;  XLII.  3,7,8,  11, 12,16;  XLIV.  (3  and  4), 
13.  Gioucestershire,  VI.  15;  VII.  12;  XIIL  2,  3,  4,  9,  10,  11,  15,  16;  XIV.  1,  3, 
4,5,6,7,  11,12,13,  16;  XV.  1,  10,  11,  13;  XXI.  4,9, 10,  15 ;  XXII.  1;  Hunting- 
donshire, XIX.  8,  11,  12.  15;  XXII.  16;  XXIII.  2,  3.  5.  Montgomeryshire,  XV. 
15;  XVI.  13;  XXI.  16;  XXII.  7,  9;  XXIII.  1,  2,  3;  XXVIII.  4,  8,  12,  13,  14, 
15,  16;  XXXIII.  9;  XXXIV.  8,  13,  14;  XXXV.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Shropshire,  XV.  9; 
XX.  8;  XXIII.  16;  XX VII.  16;  XXVIII.  16;  XXX.  16;  XXXIII.  10,  11: 
XXXV.  2,  4,  6,  7,  10,  11;  XXXVI.  1.  5,  0.  Staffordshire,  XLIII.  H;  XLIV. 
12  ;  XLV.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9, 11,  13, 16;  XLVI.9.  Warwickshire  (Det.),  LIII.  12. 
Worcestershire  and  (Do.  Det.  Nod.  3,  4,  and  5);  XLIX.  15;  LI.  12;  LII.  13; 
LVL  2,  3;  LVIL  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  11,  12,  13,  16;  LVIII.  1,  2,  10,  11  ;  LXL  4. 
Yorkshire,  CCC.  7.    3«.  each. 

4  miles  to  1  inch : — 
Hill  shaded  map,  printed  in  colours,  in  sheets  (1  and  2),  3,  4.     U.  6d.  each. 
District  Maps : — With  roads  printed  in  colour  (Manchester  and  Liverpool),  1«., 
folded  in  cover  or  flat  in  bheets. 

Fettj  Sessional  Diyisions  in  colour :  — 
Herefordshire,  Rutland.    6d.  each. 

^-inches  to  1  mile  :— 
Jersey,  map  of,  printed  in  colours,  If. ;  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in  sheets. 
(&  £kanfordj  London  AgetU.) 
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XngUnd  and  Walei.  BartlioloiiMW. 

Reduced  Ordnance  Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  Scale  1 :  126,720  or  2  stat 
miloB  to  an  iucb.  Sheet  4  :  Durham.  J.  Bartholomew  &  Go.^  Edinborgb,  1901. 
Priee  2f.    Pruenied  by  the  PtMishen, 


Indian  Ooverament  Snrveyt.  Survey or-Oeneral  of  India » 

India,  showing  railways  with  stations,  1899,  82  miles  to  an  inch.  1901.  6  sheets. 
— Indian  Atlas,  4  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheets :  49  n.w.,  parts  of  districts  Bohtak,. 
Hicsar,  Earndl  and  Delhi,  and  of  Native  States  Jind,  Dujana,  and  Lohara  (Punjab)^ 
1898 ;  51  B.K.,  parts  of  Native  States  of  Buodelkhandi,  Datia,  Gwalior  (G.I.  Agency)^ 
etc.,  Jhalawar  (Rdjputdoa  Agency),  ]9(:0;  86  be.,  part  of  district  Bakraich 
(Ondh)  and  of  Nepal,  1899. — Lower  Provinces  Revenue  Survey,  1  mile  to  an  inch. 
Sheets:  1  a,  district  Pnmea,  additions  to  boundaries,  1897,  1901;  3,  8,  district 
Purnea,  with  additions  to  boundaries  and  railways,  1897,  1900-1;  9,  district 
Purnea,  with  additions  to  boundaries,  1897, 1901 ;  13  and  14  (2nd  edit.),  district 
Mooghyr,  with  additions  to  boundaries,  1897,  1901 ;  15,  district  Purnea,  with 
additions  to  boundaries  and  railways,  1897,  1901. — Bengal  Survey,  1  mile  to  an 
inch.  Sheet  164,  district  Cuttack,  Season  1894-95,  1901.— Punjab  Survey,  1  mil& 
to  an  inch.  Sheets:  81,  82,  83,  districts  of  Rawalpindi,  Jhelum,  and  Shahpur, 
Seasons  1855-56  and  1856-57,  1901.— Burma  Survey,  1  mile  to  an  inch.  Pre- 
liminary edition;  sheets  147  and  194  (New  Series),  district  Sohwebo,  Season 
1892-3,  1901 :  2nd  edition,  sheets  72  and  113,  district  Minbu,  Seasons  1891- 
93  and  1896-98,  1901;  353  (new  series),  district  Thftton,  Seasons  1392-97,  1901. 
— Upper  Burma  Survey,  1  mile  to  an  inch.  Preliminary  edition,  sheet  3S5,. 
Southern  Shan  States,  Season  1897-98,  1900 ;  2nd  edition,  sheet  294,  parts 
of  districts  Yam^thin  and  MeiktUa,  and  of  Southern  Shan  States,  Seasons 
1893-04  and  1898-99,  1901.— Central  India  and  R&jpntdna  Survey,  1  mile  to  an 
inch.  Sheets :  144,  part  of  Udaipur  Native  State  (Rijputfcna  Agency),  Seasons 
1877-78  and  1879,  1901 ;  168,  parts  of  district  Merwara  and  Native  State  of 
Udaipur  (Rdjput&na  Agency),  Season  1871-72, 1900 ;  211,  parts  of  Indore,  Rutlam, 
SaiUna,  Jhdbua  (G.I.  Agency),  and  of  Eusalgarh  (R&jputina  Agency),  Season 
1879-80-81,  1900;  235,  parts  of  Udaipur  and  Bundi  (Rijputdna  Agency),  Holkar 
(Indore).  Gwalior  (Sindiia)  (C.I.  Agency),  Season  1870-71,  1901 ;  418,  parts  of 
Native  States  Bijdwar,  (.'harkUari,  Panna,  and  Tehri  (C.I.  Agency),  Seasons  1855- 
56,  1860-62,  and  1870-71, 1901 ;  466,  parts  of  Native  State  of  Rewah  (C.I.  Agency),. 
Seasons  1865-66-67-68,  1900.— Hyderabad  Survey,  1  mile  to  an  inch.  Sheet: 
210,  part  of  Khamamet  Circar  (Nizam's  Dominions),  Seasons  1827-28  and  1837-38, 
1891.— Sind  Survey,  1  mile  to  an  inch.  Sheets:  12,  31.  district  Karachi,  Seasons 
1896-97  and  1897-98,  1900.— N.W.  Trans-Frontier  Series,  8  miles  to  an  inch. 
Sheet:  14  n.e.  (Baluchistin),  Seasons  1884-85  and  1898-99,  1900.— Index  to  the 
Standard  Sheets  of  the  Punjab,  52  miles  to  an  inch.  Additions  to  1899,  1901. 
Presented  by  EM,  Secretary  of  Slate  for  India,  through  the  India  Office, 

Philippine  Islands.  Gresly. 

Progress  Map  of  Signal  Corps  Telegraph  Lines  and  Cables  in  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Philippines.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Brigadier-General 
A.  W.  Qreely,  Chief  Signal  Officer  U.S.  Army.  Scale  1 :  887,040  or  14  stat.  miles 
to  an  inch.  2  sheets.  Supplement  to  the  National  Geographic  Magazine,  January, 
1902. 

This  is  a  roughly  executed  outline  map  of  the  Philippine  islands,  with  no  attempt 
at  hill  shading.  However,  the  information  it  contains  will  be  very  useful.  It  showa 
military  telegraph  lines  and  cables,  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Australasia  and  China 
Telegraph  Company's  cable,  commercial  and  military  telegraph  stations,  telephone 
stations,  open  ports,  coastwise  ports,'  lighthouses,  and  post-offices.  A  table  is  also 
given  of  tl»e  military  cables.  There  are  three  insets,  the  principal  being  a  plan  of  the 
environs  of  Manila.  The  map  is  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  National  Gtogtaphic 
Magazine  for  January,  1902. 

A7EI0A. 
Africa.  Intelligence  Division,  War  Office. 

Africa.  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  39  stat  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheets  :  45-B,  Salmia ; 
66-C,  Roseires;  (Provisional)  78-G,  Akobo;  (Provisional)  78-L,  Musha;  78-P, 
Mt.  Lubur;  79-1,  Lower  Omo.  Price  1«.  6d.  each.  Scale  1  :  1,000,000  or  15*7 
stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheet  61,  Nikki.  Price  2$,  London :  Intelligence 
Division,  War  Office.  Presented  by  the  Director-General  of  MohUizaiion  and  Military 
Intelligence, 
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Afrioa.  Service  0eographiqnd  de  TAnnee,  Paris. 

Carte  d*Afrique.    Soale  1  :    2,000,000  or   31*6  stat.   miles  to   an   inch.    Sheets 
15,  Cap  Elba.    Service  G^graphique  de  TArm^e,  Paris.     Price  1  fr.  each  sheet. 
This  is  a  Dew  edition.    With  the  exception  of  the  inset  plan  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 

there  is  little  on  the  sheet  but  the  vioioity  of  Cape  Elba. 

Angola.  *  Bevista  Portugal  em  Afirioa.* 

Angola.  Scale  1 :  1,000,000  or  157  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Supplement  to  the 
Bevitta  Portugal  em  Africa.  8  sheets.  Price  14«. 
This  map  appeared  in  sheets  as  a  supplement  to  the  *  Revista  Portugal  em  Africa ' 
during  last  year.  It  is  a  rough  production,  but  in  some  parts  a  good  deal  of  information 
is  given,  althouf^rh  in  others  it  is  already  considerably  out  of  date.  During  the  past 
year  the  reports  of  the  expeditions  of  Captain  Lemaire  along  the  Congo-Zambezi 
watershed,  and  of  the  members  of  Major  Gibbons's  expedition  in  the  region  of  the 
upper  Zambtzi  and  its  tributaries,  have  been  publislied.  Much  new  information  was 
gained  from  these  expeditions,  but  this  evidently  was  made  public  too  late  to  be  included 
in  this  map,  which  in  these  parts  must  not  be  considered  at  all  up  to  date. 

Transyaal.  The  ChartograpMe  Companj. 

New  Map  of  the  Witwatersrand  Guldfield<),  compiled  by  the  Chartographic  Company 
from  the  latest  Official  and  Private  Surveys  and  Reports.    Scale  1210  yards  to 
1  inch.    London :  The  Chartographic  Company.    Two  sheets.    Presented  by  the 
Publhhfrs. 
One  of  the  many  coloured  plans  that  have  appeared  showing  mining  properties) 

with  their  names,  reefs,  railways,  roads,  farm-boundaries,  and  other  information. 

Wait  Afriea.  Wallaoli. 

A  Map  of  the  Gold  Coast,  with  part  of  Ashanti  and  the  Ivory  Coast.  By  Henry 
Wallach,  f.r.g.s.  Scale  1 :  253,440  or  4  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Second  edition. 
London :  E.  Stanford,  1902.  Six  sheets.  Price  £1  6s.  Presented  by  the  Author. 
This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  large-scale  map  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  adjacent 
ierritories  which  first  appeared  in  1900.  Since  that  date  considerable  progress  has 
•been  made  with  the  survey  of  the  colony,  necessitating  many  additions  and  altera- 
tions, which  appear  1o  have  been  carefully  made.  There  has  hardly  been  time  to 
-make  use  of  the  map  of  Lake  Busumchwi  and  neighbourhood,  from  a  survey  by 
Mr.  Malcolm  Fergusson,  which  appeared  in  the  Geographical  Journal  for  March 
last,  bat  this  will  no  doubt  be  done  in  another  edition.  In  addition  to  fresh  routes, 
rivers,  villages,  etc.,  some  hill- work  is  now  shown,  and  many  altitudes  are  given  in 
figures  which  do  not  appear  on  the  earlier  edition.  There  are  also  many  useful  and 
important  notes  descriptive  of  the  character  ot  the  country.  The  map,  which  formerly 
extended  to  the  west  only  as  far  as  about  3*^  10'  W.  long.,  has  now  been  carried  on,  by  the 
addition  of  two  half-sheets,  to  3^  50'  W.  long.,  and  thus  includes  part  of  the  French 
territory  of  the  Ivory  Coast.  It  is  publislied  in  two  forms,  one  showing  physical 
features  and  political  boundaries  only,  and  the  other  with  the  gold-mining  properties 
.marked  in  red. 

AUSTRALIA. 
'Western  Australia.  Campbell  ft  Becher. 

Topographical  Map  of  Kalgoorlie,  based  on  Tacheometrio  Surveys.    By  W.  D. 
Campbell,  a.m.i.o.e.,  f.g.s  ,  and  the  late  S.  J.  Becher,  m.e.    Scale  1 :  7920  or  8 
inches  to  one  mile.     Geological  Survey  of  Western  Australia,  1901.    Four  sheets. 
J^retented  by  the  Agent-Oeneral  for  Western  Australia. 
A  large-scale  mining  map,  showing  claims  with  names.    Contour-lines  in  brown, 
at  10-feet  intervals,  are  laid  down.     Later  on  an  edition  is  to  be  published  with 
geological  colouring,  but  the  present  one  is  in  outline  only. 

OEKXBAL. 

World.  Bartholomew. 

The  International  Student's  Atlas  of  Moderft  Geography.    A  series  of  105  Physical, 

Political,  and  Statistical  Maps,  compiled  from  British  and  Foreign  Surveys,  and 

the  latest  results  of  international  research,  under  the  direction  of  J.  G.  Bartholomew, 

F.BS.E.,  F.R.G.8.,  ctc.     Loudou :   Gcorgc  Newnes,  Limited.    Price  6s.    Presented 

by  the  PublisJiers. 

The  great  advance  that  is  being  made  in  educational  geography  is  evidenced  by 

.this  school  atlas,  which  has  been  published  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
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Bartholomew,  and  which,  for  its  price,  six  shilliDge,  is  a  remarkably  cheap  production. 
It  is  clear  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  oarefiil  consideration  in  its  preparation,, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  maps  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  a  definite 
principle.  In  this  respect  the  atlas  contrasts  most  favourably  with  many  cheap  school 
atlases,  which  contain  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  roughly  executed  and  most 
confusing  political  maps,  either  reduced  by  photography  from  those  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  with  the  result  that  the  names  are  too  small  to  be  legible,  or  selected 
from  those  that  happened  to  be  already  in  the  publisher's  stock,  without  any  regard 
to  their  educational  suitability.  Importance  has  been  given  to  physical  geography,  and 
before  the  maps  of  each  continent  or  country,  there  are  in  mauy  instances  maps 
showing  the  geology,  relief,  rainfall,  vegetation,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  larger-scale 
general  maps  of  the  World,  there  are  fourteen  smaller  half-page  maps,  showing 
isothermal  lines,  winds,  rainfall,  tides,  races  of  mankind,  prevailing  religions,  density 
of  population,  equidibtant  costal  lines,  and  a  time-chart  of  the  world,  showing  the 
times  at  places  in  different  longitudes  corresponding  to  mid-day  at  Greenwich.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  these,  which  are  on  Mercator's  projection,  these  are  on 
Gall's  cylindrical  projection,  which  is  hardly  the  best  for  educational  purposes,  as  it  does- 
not  preserve  the  true  configuration  of  the  land,  nor  give  a  correct  idea  of  relative  areas. 
The  British  Isles  are  very  fully  represented  by  the  following  mapi :  a  bathy-orographioal 
map  of  the  British  Isles,  which  includes  also  the  whole  of  the  North  sea  and  adjacent 
coast  of  the  contini^nt  of  Europe ;  vegetation  and  geological  maps ;  four  small  maps 
showing  rainfall,  and  tidal  flow,  river-basins,  January  and  July  isotherms,  railways,, 
and  population.  After  the&o  come  general  political  maps  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  larger-scale  maps  showing  relief  by  contour- 
lines  and  colour-tinting.  Throughout  the  atlas,  the  vegetation  maps  are  worthy  of 
special  attention,  and  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  characteristic  vegetation  of  any 
particular  region. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  that  ought  perhaps  to  have  received  greater  attention, 
such  as  the  scales  of  the  maps  and  the  proportion  that  tho  maps  of  one  country  bear 
to  each  other.  It  would  have  been  better,  too,  if  the  natural  scale  of  each  map  had 
been  given,  which,  us  far  as  possible,  should  have  been  certain  multiples  of  1 : 1,000,000. 
Plate  1,  giving  examples  of  a  few  principal  projections,  will  doubtless  be  instructive  bo 
far  as  it  goes,  but  this  subject  might  with  advantage  have  been  treated  more  fully. 
In  another  edition  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  sheet  showing  different  methods  of  repre- 
senting topographical  features,  with  special  remarks  on  contour-lines,  vertical  sections, 
scales  of  maps,  etc.  As  might  have  oeen  expected  from  Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  maps- 
are  well  executed;  on  the  whole  great  judgment  has  been  shown  in  the  selection  of 
colours,  and  the  printing  is  good.  The  atlas  also  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of 
countries  indicating  the  maps  in  the  atlas  on  which  they  are  shown,  a  lifct  of  geo- 
graphical terms,  another  of  the  principal  explorers  of  the  world,  and  a  useful  index. 
As  the  maps  are  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  sheets,  the  atlas  is  not  bulky,  notwith- 
standing the  great  amount  of  information  it  contains.  Some  of  the  maps  have  already 
appeared  in  other  atlases,  but  these  have  been  revised,  and,  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Bartholomew  may  be  congratulated  for  having  produced  a  remarkably  good  and  cheap 
educational  atlas. 

World.  Btieler. 

Neue,  neunte  Lieferungs-Ausgabe  von  Stielers  Hand-Atlas,  100  Earten  in 
Kupferstich  IV.  Lieferuug.  Gotha :  Justus  Perthes.  Frice  60  pf. 
The  two  maps  in  this  part  are  new.  One  half  of  sheet  No.  81  is  occupied  by  a 
map  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  other  by  insets  of  New  Guinea,  Tasmania,  Tahiti,  Fiji 
islands,  and  other  island  groups  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  maps  of  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmania  are  on  the  scale  of  1 :  5,000,000,  and  are  both  too  small  to  be  of  much 
value.  No.  93  is  a  useful  little  general  map  of  the  West  Indies,  on  the  scale  of 
1  ;  7,500,000,  with  insets  on  enlarged  scales  of  Jamaica,  Porto  Hico,  Guadeloupe  and 
Dominica,  Martinique  and  Santa  Lucia,  St.  Thomas,  and  the  environs  of  Havana. 

0HAET8. 

Admiralty  Charts.  Hjdrographie  Department,  Admiralty. 

Charts    and    Plans    published    by  the    Hydrographic    Department,  Admiralty, 

January    and    February,    1902.     Presented    by   the    Hydrographic   Department, 

Admiralty. 

No.  inchee. 

3164  m  =  675  England,  west  coast :  Morecambe  bay  .—Barrow  harbour.    2$,  6d. 
lAQ      __/l'48\England,  east  coast : — Entrance  to  the  river  Humber.    (Plans: — 
luy  m  -^2-9  /    Kingston-upon-Hull,  Grimsby  road.)    2^.  6d. 
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8165  m  =  6*8    Ireland,  west  coast : — Bantry  and  Glengariflf  harbours.    2«.  6d. 
8217  m  =  675  North  America.    Newfoundland,  east  coast : — Pilley  island  harbour. 

lf.6d. 
8167  m  =  3-9    Cuba,  north  coast  .—Puerto  Padre.    2«.  6d. 

1824  m  =  0-07  South  America,  east  coast :— Buenos  Aires  to  Cape  Dos  Bahias.  2«.  6<f. 
8162  m  =  20    British  Columbia : — Discovery  passage.    2».  6d, 

3178  m  =  le-oi  ^'^^^^^  Columbia :  Plans  in  Discovery  passage  : — GowUand  harbour^ 

1 40 1      C>tter  cove,  Elk  and  Duncan  bays.    1«.  6d. 
3251  m  =  7-3    Aleutian  islands :— Dutch  and  lliuliuk  harbours.     Is,  6d. 
8180  m  =  0-4    Gulf  of  Aden  and  Red  sea :— Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  approaches. 

28.  ed. 
3254  m  =  3-25  Australia,  north  coast :— Norman  river  entrance.     1«,  6d. 
8179  m  =  4-9    Australia,  south  coast :— Plans  on  the  south   coast  of  Australia: 

Starvation  boat  harbour.     U.  6d. 
3189  m  =  0-5    Australia,  south  coast :— Cape  Le  Grande  to  Cape  Pasley.    2«.  6d. 
1719  Italy,  west  coast.     New  plans :— Giannutri  isle,  Gergona  island, 

Pianosa  island. 
911  Plans  of   anchorages  between  Borneo  and   New  Guinea.      Plans 

added  : — Wei  Peiau  and  Awa  anchorages. 
979  Pacific  islands :— Between  160°  E.  and  150°  W.  long.     New  plan  :— 

Pleasant  island.     Plan  added  :— Ocean  island. 
(/.  D.  Potter,  Agent.) 

Charts  Oanoelled. 

No.  Cancelled  by  No. 

421  Plan    of    Pilley    island,  Ur         . 

harbour,  and  approaches  on>    t>:iSv„  •  i     j  v    u  ««.^ 

thisshe^t  )     Pulley  island  harbour 3217 

418  Plan  of  Port  Padre  on\New  plan. 

this  sheet.  /     Puerto  Padre 3167 

1324  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  Rio) 

Negro.  I  New  chart. 

1288  Rio  Negro  to  Cape  Three  r    Buenos  Aires  to  Cape  Dos  Bahias  .     .     .     1324 

Points.  I 

580jPlan  of    Otter   cove  on{ 
2870/    these  sheets.  I  New  plans. 

2067  Plans  of  Gowlland  har-(    Otter  cove,  GowUand  harbour,  and  Duncan 

hour,  Duncan  bay  and  Qua-|        bay  on  this  sheet 3178 

thiaski  cove  on  this  sheet,      j 
1457  Plan  of  lliuliuk  harbour^ New  plan. 

on  this  sheet.  )     Dutch  and  lliuliuk  harbours      ....    3251 

1807  Norman    river  entrance. 'i  New  plan. 

Plan  on  this  chart.  /    Norman  river  entrance        3254 

Cluurts  that  have  reeeived  Important  Oorreotions. 

No.  1188,  The  World  :— Coal  and  telegraph  chart.  2253,  England,  south  coast  :— 
Dartmouth  harbour.  2682,  Bristol  channel: — Nash  point  to  New  passage.  122, 
Netherlands  :— Mouths  of  the  Maas.  2322,  Netherlands  :—Znyder  Zee.  1971, 
Norway  approaches  to  Trondjem.  S63,  Labrador: — Hudson  bay  and  straits. 
2806,  United  States,  east  coast  :—CharleBtown  harbour.  472,  Haiti  or  San 
Domingo : — Harbours  and  anchorages  on  the  coast  of.  2259,  Colombia :— Savanilla 
harbour.  1319,  Chile: — Conception  bay.  22,  Persian  gulf: — Kuweit  harbour. 
2757,  Banka  strait  to  Singapore.  942b,  Eastern  archipelago :— Eastern  portion. 
1602,  China,  north-east  coast : — Approaches  to  the  Yang-tse  Kiang.  1601,  China, 
north-east  coast: — Wusung  river.  857,  China,  north  coast: — Kian  chau  bay. 
358,  Japan : — West  coast  of  Kiusiu  and  Nipon.  1055,  Australia,  west  coast  :— 
Bedout  island  to  Cape  Cuvier.  2731,  Australia,  south  coast:— Geelong  harbour. 
1670a,  Australia,  east  coast :— Moreton  bay,  sheet  1.  2766,  New  Guinea,  north- 
east coast.  979,  Pacific  islands  between  160°  E.  and  150°  W.  long. :— Plan  of 
Mauahiki  on  this  sheet. 

Vorth  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Mediterranean  Sea.  Meteorological  Office,  London. 

Pilot  Chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  j\lediterranean  for  March  and  April,  1902. 
London :  Meteorological  Office.  Price  Gd.  Presented  by  the  Meteorological  Office^ 
London. 
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BoisUm  Charts.  Chief  Hydrographio  Department,  Kiniitry  of  Marine, 

St.  Feteriborg. 

Arctic  Ocean. 
No. 
576    Chart  of  Yugorski  strait    Scale  115  stat.  mile  to  an  inch.    1901. 

niaek  Sea, 

550    Plan  of  Novorossisk  harbdur  and  port    Scale  420  feet  to  an  inch.     1901. 

North  Pacific  Ocean, 

568    Plan  of  Bereviuskaia  biy,  Kamchatka.    Scale  2030  feet  to  an  inch.    1901. 
Pretented  hy  the  Chief  Hydrographie  Depirtmeni^  BiiniHryof  Marine,  8L  PeterAurg, 

United  States  Charts.  United  States  Hydrographie  OAee. 

Pilot  Chart  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  for  April,  1902.     U.S.  Hydrographie 
Office,  Washington,  DC.    Pretended  by  the  U.8,  Hydrographie  Office, 

FHOTOGBAPHS. 
<niina.  Parsons. 

Eighteen  Photographs  of  China    from  Hankau    to  Canton.     By  W.  Barclay 
Parsons,  Esq.,  1901.    Presented  by  W.  Bardny  Partonf,  Esq. 

Taken  by  Mr.  Barclay  Parsons,  an  American  engineer,  during  his  recent  sarrey 
for  a  proposed  railway  between  Hankau  and  Canton— 

(1)  Coolies  carrying  coal  from  mines  to  river;  (2)  Ricefields  and  farm  building  in 
the  Lu  valley ;  (8)  Rafts  on  the  Tung-ting  lake ;  (4)  Pottery  works ;  (5)  Water-gate 
at  Hankau,  at  the  junction  of  the  Han  and  Yang-tse  rivers;  (6)  Farm  buildings  in 
Eastern  Hunan ;  (7)  Gateway  and  street  in  Hu ;  (8)  Li-ling  cantilever  bridge ;  (9) 
Hunan  farm  of  the  better  class;  (10)  Kwangtung  village  and  pawnshop;  (11)  Bridge 
below  Chiling  Pu;  (12)  Sandstone  cliffs  west  of  Wa  Yao  Ping;  (13)  Che-ling  high- 
way ;  (14)  Yu-tan  river.  Nan-ling  mountains  in  distance ;  (15)  Mr.  Birclay  Parsons 
and  party ;  (16)  Siang  river  at  entrance  to  Tung-ting  lake ;  (17)  Low-water  channel 
of  the  Siang  river  through  Tuug-tiog  lake,  showing  alluvial  deposit;  (18)  Rafts  on  the 
Tung-ting  lake. 


Pern.  

Seventeen  Photographs  of  the  Inambari  river  and  neighbourhodd,  1901.    Presented 
by  the  Ministerio  de  Fomento,  Lima,  Peru. 

The  Inambari  is  a  tributary  of  the  Madre  de  Dios  in  the  department  of  Pnno,  Peru. 
The  course  of  the  river  and  the  region  through  which  it  flows  are  but  very  imperfectly 
known ;  hence  these  photographs  have  a  special  interest.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  titles  :— 

(1)  View  of  the  Inambari;  (2)  View  of  I  he  Inambari  below  its  junction  where  it 
receives  the  Chaspa;  (3)  Confluence  of  the  San  Gaban  and  tbe  Inambari;  (4)  Cross- 
ing the  San  Gaban  by  means  of  an  improvised  bridge;  (5)  Natives  speariua:  fisb;  (6) 
Members  of  the  expedition  before  starting  for  the  mountains;  (7)  Quepiris  on  the 
way  to  the  mountains;  (8)  Quepiris  preparing  to  depart  for  Lltnquipata;  (9)  Arrival 
of  porters  (Quepiris)  at  Llinquipata;  (10)  View  in  the  highlands  of  Macusani;  (11) 
Llamas  leaving  Ayapata  with  baggage  of  the  expedition  ;  (12)  Engineer  F.  Carbagal 
with  the  chief  of  a  savage  tribe;  (13)  Engineer  F.  Carbagal  and  others  embarking  on 
board  a  canoe  at  Mercedes;  (14)  Puerto  Maria  Mercedes;  (15)  View  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Araza;  (16)  Embarking  on  board  the  canoe  Josefina  Rosalva  on  the 
Araza  ;  (17)  View  of  the  flat  country  on  the  right  of  the  Jaguar  Mayo. 

ir3.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  ooUeotlon  of  Photo- 
graphs whioh  has  been  established  in  the  Map  Boom,  if  all  the  Fellaws 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  useftil  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
address  are  given. 
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DRY  MONOPOLE 


One  Quality  only  Shipped, 

HEIDSIECK  «  Co.,  Reims. 

BSTABLJSHBD    17S6. 

Walbaom,  LoUniJ,  OoDlden  &  Co.  BaootSBori. 

WHOLESALE   AGENTS: 

HALLOWES  &  TOSETTI,  147,  Fenchurch  Street,  B,C. 


ANIMATED    PHOTOGRAPHY 

in  ait  its  branches  of  Taking,  Printing,  and  Projeotion. 

Futf,  pr&«UeaI  Inslructton  g^tven  to  purchasers^      Expeditions  supplied  with  suitably  appiu*attit* 

Customers^  neiratJves  purchased  or  published^       Hl^h- class  films  and  slides  of  all  eeuntrJes. 

Lists  of  alt  the  animated  photographs  In  existence. 

PiopnetCTt  of  the  noted  **  Bojalt;  "  eeiiei  of  Wai^  Lantern  Slides  from  unpabliAhed  photofrapha 
bj  Offioen  at  the  front  (250  eubjeets)  and  authentie  fllnu  ot  life  Id  China,  Japan^  Corea,  SsCf  So. 

PHIVATB    ENTSBTAINMBNTB    UNDERTAKEN. 

CorreMpondtnet  inmUd/rom  travtiUritAc^u^  di»il«M|rfa^  taking  up  this  fiucinaihig  and  u»o/ul  Btvdf. 


GEORGE  HARRISON  &  CO.*  Ltd.,  13.  Berners  St,  London.  W. 


CASH    TAILOR, 
140,  FENCHURCH    STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 

FROCK-COAT  ^^  AMD  ¥EST,  3  ][aiiieaa.        LOONOE  SPIT,  BOs. 
BLUB  SERGE  SUIT,  SOb.  NORFOLK  SUIT,  tO§. 


FOREIQN  AHD  COLONIAL  OUTFITS  A  SPECIAUTY, 

Tlie  Ijugeat  Beleotioii  in  tha  City  of  Sootoh  knd  Insti  Twe«di,  Bomeipmu  (BaJul-wOTen),  Fiuicf 
Veatinga,  Oheviota,  OvenoktiiigB,  Caahmere  TioiueriiigB,  etc.,  eto. 


BILLIARD  TABLE  BUILDERS. 

UNDER    ROYAL    PATHONAQE. 

Makers  of  the  FIBST  GREAT  CHAMPIONSHIP  TABLE,  J.  Roberts  ^.  W.  Oookp  1870. 
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A  JOURNEY  FROM  OHDURHAN  TO  MOMBASA  VIA  LAKE 

RUDOLF.* 

By  Brevet-Major  H.  H.  AUSTIN,  O.M.a.,  D.S.O.,  R.E. 

On  October  27,  1900, 1  was  offered  the  oommand  of  a  survey  expedition 
in  the  Sadan,  and  Major  B.  O.  T.  Bright,  of  the  Bifle  Brigade,  who 
had  twice  previously  accompanied  me  in  Africa,  was  detailed  to  assist 
me  in  the  undertaking.  The  next  month  was  employed  by  us  in 
equipping  the  expeditiou,  which  it  was  anticipated  would  be  absent 
from  England  for  about  a  year. 

On  our  arrival  at  Cairo  it  was  decided  that  a  medical  officer  should 
accompany  the  expedition,  and  the  services  of  Dr.  J.  Gamer,  who  was 
then  attached  for  military  duty  to  the  British  troops,  were  obtained. 
That  was  on  December  10,  and  on  the  15th  he  had  been  completely 
fitted  out,  and  ready  to  accompany  us  on  our  journey  to  Omdurman.  We 
left  for  Assuan  by  train  on  the  night  of  December  15,  and  arrived  at 
Khartum  on  the  night  of  December  23.  Daring  the  next  few  days 
Colonel  Talbot  handed  over  to  us  the  Jehadia — 6ome  half-dozen  of  whom 
had  accompanied  Major  Bright  and  me  the  previous  year  when  we 
visited  Abyssinia— our  transport  animals,  saddles,  rifles,  ammunition, 
tents,  etc.,  etc.,  and,  taking  three  months'  supply  of  food  with  us,  we 
started  on  our  journey  up  the  Nile  to  Nasser  on  December  29.  The 
gunboat  Fatehj  which  was  our  home  for  the  next  fortnight,  towed  two 
double-decked  barges  and  two  sailing-boats,  in  which  all  our  animals, 
men,  rations,  equipment,  etc.,  were  accommodated.  All  told,  we  num- 
bered sixty-two  men,  including  ourselves,  servants,  escort,  and  transport 
drivers.    We  proceeded  without  incident  up  the  Nile,  reaching  Fashoda 
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on  the  night  of  January  6,  Tanfikia  the  next  day,  and  thence  con  tinned 
np  the  Sobat  river. 

Nasser  fort  was  reached  by  the  expedition  on  the  evening  of 
January  11,  and  there  we  met  Blewitt  Bey,  the  Mudir  of  Fashoda, 
who  accompanied  us  some  9  miles  up  the  Sobat  river  the  following  day, 
to  a  point  where  it  had  been  decided  the  expedition  should  disembark 
and  continue  the  remainder  of  its  journey  by  land.  During  the  next 
two  days  all  the  transport  animals,  equipment,  etc.,  of  the  expedition 
were  landed,  and  the  Mudir  returned  to  Taufikia  in  his  steamer  on  the 
morning  of  January  14,  1901,  followed  shortly  after  by  the  Fateh  and 
the  sandal  and  gyassas,  which  had  brought  us  so  far  from  Omdurman 
by  water.  We  were  cut  off  now  from  all  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  of  which  we  heard  no  news  again  until  we  reached  the  Lake 
Baringo  post  on  August  2. 

A  start  was  made  on  the  17th,  and  a  most  unsatisfactory  one  it  was. 
Following  the  river  for  a  mile,  we  struck  across  country  to  avoid  a 
big  bend,  and  at  once  became  involved  in  long  grass,  which  concealed 
great  deep  cracks  in  the  ground  caused  by  the  drying  up  of  the  swamps. 
Into  these  cracks  the  poor  little  donkeys  kept  constantly  putting  their 
feet,  and  fell  down  in  a  most  helpless  state.  It  was  often  necessary  to 
dig  away  round  their  feet  in  order  to  extricate  them  from  the  cracks 
in  which  they  were  firmly  wedged.  As  a  result,  it  was  past  2  p.m. 
before  we  struck  the  river  again  and  were  able  to  camp,  although  we 
had  only  marched  some  4  or  5  miles.  The  camp  remained  halted  the 
next  day,  whilst  a  party  was  despatched  to  bring  on  the  food  left 
behind.  In  this  way,  proceeding  easily  by  double  stages,  we  travelled 
along  the  Sobat  to  its  junction  with  the  Fiber,  and  then  8trn(dc  south 
along  the  latter  river,  very  much  along  the  route  followed  by  Major 
Bright  and  me  the  previous  year,  to  the  junction  of  the  Qelo  and  Fiber 
rivers  near  the  village  of  Bil.  Here  the  Nuer  guide  obtained  for  us  by 
Blewitt  Bey  desired  to  return  to  Nasser  as  he  feared  to  proceed  further. 
Sheikh  Yowe  and  all  his  people,  who  during  the  rainy  season  inhabit 
the  Koratong  group  of  villages  some  8  or  9  miles  south-west  of  Bil, 
had  moved  to  the  latter  place  for  the  dry  season.  A  deputation  was 
therefore  sent  to  Sheikh  Yowe,  asking  that  we  might  be  provided  with 
a  guide  to  conduct  us  to  the  junction  of  the  Akobo  and  Fiber  rivers. 
In  accordance  with  our  request,  he  sent  us  one  of  his  own  sons ;  but 
this  man  gave  us  the  slip  soon  after  we  started  next  day,  and  we  never 
saw  him  again.  Having  previously  traversed  this  portion  of  the 
journey,  it  did  not  very  much  matter,  so  we  continued  without  a  guide, 
and  had  little  diflSculty  in  reaching  the  Fibor-Akobo  junction  on 
February  4,  1901. 

We  had  by  this  time  consumed  our  surplus  food,  and  were  able  to 
proceed  direct;  and  were  fortunate  in  finding  some  Anuak  natives 
settled  temporarily  at  the  river  junction,  two  of  whom  consented  to 
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guide  us  for  a  few  days  along  the  Akobo  in  return  for  presents  of 
beads.    On  February  5,  therefore,  we  started  in  an  easterly  direction 
along  the  Akobo,  and  two  days  later  reached  our  old  camping-ground 
of  May  15,  1900,  where  Major  Bright  and  I  had  first  struck  the  Akobo 
when  leaving  the  Gelo  river.     Travelling   was  somewhat  laboured 
owing  to  the  long  grass  not  being  burnt  by  the  natives,  which  is  always 
done  when  it  has  become  sufficiently  dry  to  ignite  readily.    Hitherto, 
however,  we  had  experienced  little  trouble  from  swamps ;  but  we  were 
soon  to  encounter  these  formidable  obstacles,  which  caused  great  delay 
in  working  round  them  on  higher  ground  away  from  the  river.   Indeed, 
more  than  once  we  were  compelled  to  retrace  our  footsteps  for  several 
miles,  as  we  were  unable  to  proceed  in  the  direction  we  desired  to. 
Between  February  9  and  16  we  were  unable  to  camp  on  the  river  at 
all,  owing  to  broad  belts  of  swamp,  which  effectually  prevented  us 
approaching  the  stream.    Every  night,  therefore,  we  were  obliged  to 
camp  on  the  edge  of  this  swamp,  where  at  sundown  the  mosquitoes 
appeared  in  myriads,  and  made  one  long  for  da3%     We  had  now  reached 
the  Anuak  district  of  Tedo,  and  the  guides  wished  us  to  cross  the  river 
at  this  point,  as  the  travelling  was  reported  better  on  the  north  or 
right  bank  of  the  river.     We  were  separated  from  the  main  stream 
by  a  thick  belt  of  tall  coarse  grass  a  mile  wide  and  several  swampy 
overflow  channels,  so  Major  Bright  and  Dr.  Garner  were  employed  on  the 
16th  in  improving  the  approach  to  the  river  and  the  track  on  the  far 
side.     Thanks  to  this  work  being  thoroughly  well  done,  we  had  little 
difficulty  in  crossing  on  the  17th,  and  continued  in  an  easterly  direction 
away  from  the  river  to  high  ground,  where  large  numbers  of  Anuak 
huts  were  dotted  about  midst  cultivation.    All  the  natives,  however, 
fled  at  our  approach,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  them  to  come 
near  us,  in  spite  of  our  being  accompanied  by  several  of  their  fellow- 
tribesmen/rom  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.    To  do  our  guides  justice, 
they  were  the  most  accomplished  looters  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
travelling  with,  and  never  hesitated  for  a  moment,  when   they  had 
the  opportunity,  of  clearing  out  their  own  brothers'  huts  of  all  they 
possessed,  unless  prevented  from  doing  so.  Possession  is  most  obviously 
nine-tenths  of  the  law  amongst  these  simple  (?)  savages. 

Our  next  march  south  from  Tedo  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
river,  both  banks  of  which  were  fringed  with  a  broad  belt  of  long  grass 
and  swamp  as  far  as  the  village  of  Neum.  Here  we  sti-uck  the  river 
again,  and  camped  in  a  most  charming  spot  under  giant  sjcamores,  of 
which  there  was  almost  a  forest  growth  along  the  banks.  Numerous 
GolobuB  monkeys  found  food  and  refreshment  here,  whilst  many  lovely 
birds  and  butterflies  added  colour  to  the  scene,  which  was  further 
enhanced  by  the  pretty  cotton-plant  flowers — a  pleasant  change  from 
the  dreary  swamp  land,  often  devoid  of  even  a  single  tree,  to  which 
we    had   become    accustomed.     From   this  point  on   the   country  is 
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generally  well  wooded,  although  in  many  places  bordering  the  river 
bank  large  areas  of  swamp  exist.  On  February  22  we  obtained  our 
first  view  of  a  hill  sinoe  we  had  left  Nasser.  This  is  a  fine  rugged 
isolated  mountain,  which  attains  a  height  of  3550  feet,  and  is  known  to 
the  Anuaks  as  Ungwala.  A  long  march  of  16  miles  on  February  24 
brought  us  to  the  foot  of  this  hill,  and  we  camped  for  the  first  time  on 
gravelly  soil,  between  it  and  the  river. 

I  may  here  note  that  in  B5ttego's  map  this  mountain,  called  by  him 
Ischeno,  is  shown  on  the  wrong  bank  of  the  river.  The  next  day  we 
discovered  two  small  lakes  during  the  march,  most  picturesque  pieces 
of  water,  which  I  named  after  my  two  comrades,  Lakes  Gamer  and 
Bright.  The  country  now  became  more  undulating,  and  although  in 
many  places  the  river-banks  were  clothed  with  long  coarse  grass,  we 
were  always  able  to  proceed  without  much  difficulty  along  the  higher 
ground  overlooking  the  river.  On  several  occasions  we  saw  herds  of 
magnificent  elephants,  and  on  two  separate  days  were  compelled  to  halt 
the  whole  caravan  in  order  to  allow  these  majestic  brutes  to  cross  our 
path  in  front  of  us ;  this  they  did  in  a  most  leisurely  way,  causing 
something  of  a  panic  amongst  our  mules  and  camels,  who  little  appre- 
ciated the  proximity  of  these  lordly  beasts.  Daring  our  last  days  on 
the  Akobo  river,  much  delay  was  caused  by  our  having  to  cross  from 
one  bank  to  the  other,  as  our  guides  would  only  take  us  by  routes 
familiar  to  them.  Fortunately,  the  water  was  seldom  over  knee-deep 
in  these  upper  reaches  of  the  river ;  but  the  banks  were  generally  steep, 
and  had  to  be  especially  prepared  for  the  passage  of  our  large  number 
of  transport  animals. 

On  February  27  we  camped  for  the  last  time  on  the  river 
Akobo,  which  here  flowed  from  an  easterly  direction  before  turning 
north.  I  estimated  we  were  at  the  point  where  B6ttego  in  his  map 
shows  the  large  village  of  Melile.  Of  this  place,  however,  we  oould 
find  no  trace,  nor  was  the  name  even  known  to  the  guides  who  accom- 
panied us.  For  some  days  past  we  had  obtained  glimpses  in  the  early 
mornings  of  the  lofty  Abyssinian  mountains  away  to  the  east  of  our 
route,  the  more  important  peaks  of  which  I  was  able  to  fix  approxi- 
mately. The  highest  point  was  over  8000  feet  above  sea-level,  whilst 
others  ranged  between  7000  and  8000  feet.  I  decided  at  this  point  to 
leave  the  Akobo  river  (which  had  previously  been  explored  for  some 
distance  further  up-stream  by  B5ttego,  whose  maps  were  very  reliable), 
and  to  strike  south  along  a  small  stream  known  to  the  Anuaks  as  the 
Ajibur,  which,  though  at  this  time  of  the  year  was  not  running,  still 
contained  small  pools  at  intervals.  A  small  lake  was  formed  a  mile  or 
two  above  the  junction  of  the  Akobo  and  Ajibur  rivers. 

On  Februaiy  28  we  crossed  the  Akobo,  and,  travelling  for  about 
3  miles  in  a  south-westerly  direction  across  undulating  country,  struck 
the  bed  of  the  Ajibur,  which  we  crossed  and  followed  approximately 
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for  the  next  few  dajB,  always  happily  finding  pools.  To  the  west 
of  oar  line  of  march  isolated  peaks  sprang  up  at  intervals,  all  of 
which  were  over  3000  feet  in  height.  These  and  the  ridge  connecting 
them  form,  in  my  opinion,  the  water-parting  between  the  Ajibtir  river 
and  a  stream  reported  by  the  Annaks  to  exist  some  15  to  20  miles  to 
the  west,  which  is  known  to  them  as  the  Neabari.  Our  gaides  had 
only  heard  of  this  stream,  however,  and  had  never  visited  it,  I  believe. 
Does  such  a  river  exist,  I  think  it  may  possibly  be  identical  with  the 
late  Captain  Wellby's  Euzi  II.,  as  we  had  previously  come  across  a 
swampy  stream  approaching  very  closely  to  the  Akobo  on  February 
21,  which  here  was  known  to  the  Anuaks  as  the  Oboth,  and  which 
they  averred  merely  took  off  from  the  Akobo,  some  10  miles  distant. 
I  have  assumed  in  my  map  that  the  Neubari  possibly  enters  the  Oboth, 
and  that  the  combined  streams  subsequently  flow  west  to  the  Fiber, 
and  not  again  into  the  Akobo. 

On  March  3  we  camped  for  the  last  time  in  the  plains  before 
entering  the  hilly  tract  of  country  known  as  Boma.  For  the  next 
few  days  our  progress  through  these  hills  was  extremely  slow,  as 
the  track  was  in  places  very  steep,  and  we  were  subjected  to  heavy 
rains,  which  not  only  converted  the  numerous  little  streams  we  had 
to  cross  into  rapid  mountain  torrents,  but  also  rendered  the  track 
very  slippery,  and  in  places  boggy.  Several  streams,  in  fact,  had  to 
be  bridged  before  we  could  cross  our  transport  animals. 

The  scenery  of  this  little  mountain  district  was  at  times  grand,  as 
magnificent  rocky  crags  and  pinnacles  were  visible  on  nearly  every  side. 
The  soil  is  an  extremely  fertile  red  loamy  clay,  and,  I  should  say,  capable 
of  producing  all  kinds  of  cereals.  The  climate  is  delightful,  the  air 
being  fresh  and  pure  (as  compared  with  the  low-lying  swamp  land  we 
had  previously  traversed);  for  all  this  country  ranges  from  3000  to 
4000  feet  above  sea-level,  whilst  higher  ridges  and  crags  attain  to 
almost  an  altitude  of  6000  feet.  The  natives,  though  not  unfriendly, 
are  shy,  as  they  are  not  only  harassed  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours 
to  the  south,  such  as  the  Magois  and  Earuno  tribes,  but  the  Abyssinians 
also  pay  them  periodical  visits.  In  consequence,  on  the  approach  of 
our  caravan,  they  immediately  concealed  themselves,  and  it  was  with 
considerable  difiSculty  that  we  eventually  persuaded  them  that  our 
intentions  were  friendly,  and  were  able  to  procure  a  guide.  On  March 
7  we  crossed  the  highest  ridge  that  the  track  led  over,  and  then 
abruptly  descended  on  the  far  side  (from  3700  feet  to  2600  feet)  to  the 
sloping  glacis  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  falls  another  400  or  500 
feet  into  the  seeming  dead  level  vast  plain,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  from  the  summit  of  the  pass,  away  to  the  west — in  fact, 
probably  as  far  as  the  Nile  and  beyond.  We  now  worked  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  get  out  on  to  the  plain,  as  the  ground  near  the 
base  of  the  mountain  range  (which  ran  north  and  south)  was  much 
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broken  up,  and  difficult  for  transport  animak.  We  almoet  at  once 
passed  out  of  the  rain  zone,  and  were  very  shortly  confronted  with  a 
barren  desert. 

In  spite  of  large  herds  of  zebra,  hartebeeste,  ostriches,  and  gazelle 
roaming  these  plains,  which  seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that  water  must 
be  plentiful  somewhere,  we  experienced  a  most  anxious  time  regarding 
this  precious  fluid.  On  March  11  we  passed  a  large  pool  6  or  7  miles 
after  starting,  but  as  it  was  too  early  in  the  day  to  camp,  we  proceeded, 
as  we  hoped  to  find  water  on  ahead.  By  2  p.m.  we  had  marched 
17^  miles,  and  were  still  in  this  burnt-up  plain,  and  had  found  no 
traces  of  water.  To  continue  with  all  our  animals  and  the  men  show- 
ing signs  of  exhaustion  seemed  rash,  as  we  had  no  one  to  tell  us  where 
water  was  likely  to  be  found.  The  heat,  too,  had  now  become  very 
great;  so  I  decided  to  camp,  unload  all  the  animals  to  rest  them,  and 
to  send  off  a  search-party  under  Mabruk  Effendi,  accompanied  by  five 
camels  and  fifteen  donkeys  carrying  saddles  and  water-skins.  I 
instructed  Mabruk  Effendi  to  work  in  a  westerly  direction  towards  a 
prominent  isolated  craggy  hill  some  20  miles  to  the  west  of  us,  as  I 
hoped  by  so  doing,  after  marching  some  7  or  8  miles,  he  might  strike 
Wellby's  Euzi  river  No.  II.  The  improvident  men  had  early  in  the 
march  emptied  their  water-bottles,  but  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  return 
10  or  11  miles  along  our  track  to  the  pool  passed  early  in  the  day,  as 
we  should  still  have  the  difficulty  regarding  water  ahead  to  face.  It 
was  a  wretched  afternoon,  as  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  in  camp 
beyond  what  Major  Bright,  Dr.  Gamer,  and  I  had  in  our  water-bottles, 
and  before  long  the  great  heat  had  such  an  effect  on  the  men  that  the 
eyes  of  several  of  them  literally  appeared  to  bulge  from  their  sockets. 

Shortly  before  retiring  to  rest,  a  horrible  idea  seized  me  that  we 
must  be  in  the  middle  of  the  desert — where  Mr.  Donaldson  Smith's 
expedition  for  three  days  had  experienced  such  dreadful  torture  for 
want  of  water — in  which  case  the  Euzi  II.  was  here  non-existent.  I 
firmly  believed  then  I  had  sent  off  the  unfortunate  search-party  to  their 
utter  destruction,  and  could  get  no  sleep  in  consequence,  as  none  of 
them  had  returned.  I  sat  up  all  night  outside  my  tent  in  my  chair,  and 
as  soon  as  the  moon  rose,  shortly  after  midnight,  I  decided  to  send  back 
another  party  of  six  men  riding  six  donkeys,  and  taking  all  the  men's 
water-bottles  in  camp,  with  orders  to  return  to  the  pool  some  10  miles 
distant,  fill  up,  and  come  back  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  done,  I 
felt  at  all  events  we  could  face  the  return  journey  to  the  pool  on  the 
morrow  in  the  event  of  Mabruk  Effendi  and  his  men  failing  to  find 
water,*and  be  able,  in  addition,  to  spare  a  little  for  his  exhausted  party. 

Morning  dawned  with  not  a  cloud  in  sight.  Anxious  eyes  scanned 
the  western  horizon,  but  not  a  trace  of  Mabruk  Effendi's  cavalcade 
could  be  seen.  About  seven,  however,  distant  figures  were  observed, 
and  through  our  glasses  we  made  out  camels,  and  later,  donkeys  and 
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men.  Their  progress  was  very  slow,  and  it  was  some  time  before  we 
could  see  sufficiently  clearly  that  the  animals  were  carrying  heavy 
loads.  Then  our  hopes  were  raised  indeed,  for  we  knew  that  water 
must  have  been  found.  In  due  course,  the  men  and  animals,  all  dog- 
tired,  reached  the  camp.  Mabruk  Effendi  had  saved  the  situation  by 
his  indomitable  pluck  and  determination,  for,  after  a  long  weary  search, 
he  had  come  across  a  large  swamp  out  on  the  plain,  from  which  he  had 
brought  us  gallons  and  gallons  of  water,  as  all  the  skins  had  been 
filled.  We  had  more  water  than  the  men  could  drink  now,  for  shortly 
after  nine  the  other  party  sent  back  with  water-bottles  also  arrived. 
We  were  able,  in  consequence,  to  give  all  the  animals  a  taste  of  water 
each,  and  about  12.30  p.m.  made  a  start  for  Mabruk  E£fendi's  swamp, 
which  fortunately  proved  to  be  only  7  or  8  miles  distant.  Even  so, 
eight  or  ten  men  had  so  much  felt  the  effect  of  being  without  water, 
that  they  were  with  difficulty  got  into  camp  before  dark.  It  was  a 
lesson,  and  a  severe  one;  but  it  taught  the  men  to  be  far  more 
provident  in  the  fature  regarding  reckless  drinking  of  water  on  the 
march.  For  what  a  fluke  it  had  been  that  water  was  discovered  in  the 
direction  I  had  indicated  I  Beyond  that  small  area  of  swamp,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  no  other  water  existed  on  that  fearfal  desert  plain. 

We  remained  halted  for  March  13  and  14,  to  give  men  and  animals 
ample  time  to  recuperate,  as  we  learnt  from  a  small  colony  of  natives 
settled  on  the  swamp  that  there  was  a  long  march  south  before  we 
would  reach  water  again.  Two  of  them  consented  to  act  as  guides 
in  return  for  presents  of  beads,  so  we  made  a  fresh  start  on  the  15th, 
and,  after  a  hot  tiring  march  of  20  miles  over  this  dreadful  plain,  struck 
a  large  pool  in  the  Karnno  river  shortly  before  dark.  Oor  gaides 
would  proceed  no  further,  so  for  the  remainder  of  our  journey  to  Lake 
Baringo,  except  for  a  few  days,  when  we  were  accompanied  by  Suk 
youths  when  approaching  that  place,  we  were  left  to  oar  own  devices. 
I  decided  at  first,  at  all  events,  to  follow  this  river  in  an  easterly 
direction  towards  the  hills,  where  there  seemed  more  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing  water  than  out  on  these  inhospitable  plains.  We  crossed  the  river 
on  the  16th,  and  on  the  17th  proceeded  approximately  along  its  bank, 
and  later  camped  amidst  a  thick  growth  of  thorn  bush,  in  an  old  camp 
of  either  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith's  or  Captain  Wellby's,  where  we  obtained 
water  by  digging  in  the  sandy  bed  of  the  nullah.  We  met  large 
numbers  of  Earuno  natives  during  this  march,  brilliantly  decked  out 
with  fine  ostrich  feathers  dyed  different  colours.  I  imagine  they  must 
be  closely  allied  to  the  Magois  people  (first  described  by  Dr.  Donaldson 
Smith),  who,  we  understood,  had  recently  been  driven  further  west  by 
the  powerful  Tnrkana  tribe ;  these  had  come  north  in  force,  and  raided 
large  numbers  of  cattle  and  goats  and  sheep,  which  they  had  succeeded 
in  carrying  off  with  them.  The  Earuno  are  not  unfriendly,  but  ex- 
tremely suspicious,  so  we  had  little  opportunity  of  ascertaining  much 
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information  from  them,  as  they  stoutly  refused  to  provide  us  with 
guides. 

The  country  lying  to  the  east  of  us  consisted  of  a  thorny  plain 
which  extended  to  the  foot  of  a  precipitous-looking  range  of  hills,  a 
veritable  rocky  escarpment  running  north  and  south.  It  seemed^  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  climb  this,  so  I  decided  to  try  and  work  round  it  in 
a  southerly  direction  before  proceeding  east  to  our  goal — Murle,  on  the 
river  Omo.  We  struck  south,  therefore,  on  March  18,  towards  an 
isolated  peak  in  the  plain,  and  then  turned  south-east  to  a  prominent 
outlying  hill  of  the  main  range,  where  happily  we  found  some  small  pools 
of  water  up  on  the  hillside.  Gontinaing  round  the  foot  of  a  rocky  escarp- 
ment, generally  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  next  day  we  reached  a  dry 
khor,  which  seemed  to  promise  water  on  digging.  We  were  unable  to 
find  any.  We  had,  however,  sufficient  water  in  skins  to  last  the  men 
for  one  day,  so  in  the  afternoon  parties  were  sent  out  to  search.  One 
man  eventually  returned  after  dark,  reporting  the  existence  of  a  large 
pool  some  miles  distant  at  the  base  of  a  large  valley  thickly  wooded 
with  thorn  bush,  and  enclosed  to  the  south  by  irregular  ranges  of  hills. 
We  were  rather  shut  in  by  hills,  through  which  I  was  anxious  to  find 
if  a  pass  existed ;  so  next  day  the  camp  remained  halted,  whilst  Major 
Bright  went  with  a  party  to  fill  our  skins  with  water  and  bring  it  on 
animals  to  camp,  and  Dr.  Gamer  I  despatched  to  look  for  a  pass  where 
I  thought  there  might  possibly  be  one. 

His  report  proved  satisfactory;  so  next  day,  citrr^iog  water  as 
usual,  we  had  little  difficulty  in  climbing  the  pass,  and  then  continued 
as  before  along  the  foot  of  the  rocky  escarpment,  until  we  reached  a 
point  where  it  abruptly  ran  back  in  a  northerly  direction  for  some 
10  to  15  miles.  Thence  the  range  ran  east  and  west  and  subsequently 
south  again,  forming  a  long  narrow  bay,  as  it  were,  enclosing  an  open 
plain  swarming  with  game.  We  camped  without  water,  but  later 
ascertained  the  existence  of  a  small  stream  with  pools  in  the  centre  of 
this  enclosed  plain,  to  which  we  marched  next  day.  On  March  22  we 
continued  in  an  easterly  direction  over  an  easy  pass  at  the  foot  of  a 
rocky  crag,  and  camped  some  5  or  6  miles  further  on  in  another  plain, 
where  we  obtained  water  by  digging  in  the  sandy  bed  of  a  dry  khor. 
From  this  point  we  obtained  our  first  view  of  Mount  Naita,  a  grand 
mountain  mass  terminating  in  a  lofty  conical  peak,  which  attains  a 
height  of  over  7000  feet.  I  had  previously  approximately  fixed  the 
position  of  this  peak  in  my  journey  along  Lake  Budolf  in  1898,  as  it  is 
visible  from  a  great  distance,  and  for  the  next  five  or  six  weeks  we 
seldom  lost  sight  of  it. 

For  the  next  two  days  we  travelled  generally  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  and  were  fortunate  in  striking  pools  of  water.  Being  without 
guides  in  an  absolutely  unknown  country,  we  had  literally  to  feel  our 
way  over  this  plain,  thickly  wooded  with  thorn  bush.     The  anxiety 
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regarding  water  had  told  in  some  cases  on  the  men,  who  appeared  a  bit 
unnerved,  and  performed  their  work  in  an  apathetic  manner,  as  though 
they  anticipated  disaster.  For  the  next  week  we  proceeded  generally 
in  a  direction  slightly  to  the  north  of  east,  through  a  somewhat  hilly 
country,  where  the  difficulties  regarding  water  still  continued,  and 
placed  us  on  several  occasions  in  a  most  unenviable  position.  Fortune 
favoured  us,  however,  and  when  affairs  looked  their  blackest,  something 
always  turned  up  to  relieve  us  of  anxiety.  Nevertheless,  it  was  with  no 
small  satisfaction  that,  when  we  reached  the  Sacchi  river  on  April  1, 
we  found  it  a  fine  running  stream — the  first  flowing  water  we  had  seen 
since  the  beginning  of  March,  when  we  were  in  Boma  country.  By  the 
irony  of  fate,  later  on  the  same  day,  when  following  this  river  we 
became  involved  in  a  most  formidable  swamp,  around  which  we  worked 
with  considerable  difficulty,  and  were  unable  to  camp  on  the  river  at  all. 
We  eventually  found  a  fairly  dry  spot  amidst  thorn  bushes,  and  camped 
here  near  a  pool. 

The  escarpment  we  had  lately  been  skirting,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
must  be  the  edge  of  a  high-lying  plateau,  varying  in  height,  probably, 
fron  3000  to  5000  feet  above  sea-level.  I  imagine  all  that  country  to 
be  healthy,  possibly  well  watered  and  fertile,  and  very  closely  resem- 
bling Boma  in  general  features.  I  am  sure  a  most  interesting  field  for 
exploration  exists  on  those  hilly  regions,  which  we  were  compelled  to 
avoid,  encumbered  as  we  were  with  transport  animals. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  days  we  followed  approximately  the 
course  of  the  Sacchi,  which  was  clearly  marked  by  a  broad  belt  of  tall 
trees;  near  the  river  a  fine  forest  growth  existed  (the  haunt  of  numerous 
elephants),  which  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  find  or  reach  the  river- 
bank.  On  April  4  we  camped  on  an  open  plain,  the  river-bank  being 
here  free  from  trees  or  vegetation,  some  7  or  8  miles  to  the  north  of 
Mouot  Nakua,  a  familiar  landmark  of  our  previous  visit  to  Lake  Kudolf. 
I  now  knew  that  probably  a  20-mile  march  in  a  direction  slightly  south 
of  east  would  bring  us  to  the  Murle  district  on  the  Omo  river,  and  this 
march  was  successfuUy  accomplished  on  April  6.  On  the  eighth,  we 
continued  some  5  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  to  our  well-defined  camp 
of  September  15,  1898,  on  which  I  closed  my  survey  from  the  north. 
The  result  proved  most  satisfactory,  as  the  new  position  obtained  for 
this  camp,  working  from  Nasser  as  my  base,  agreed  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  previous  position  obtained  by  me  in  1898,  when  working  north 
from  the  Mombasa  side. 

Our  food  supply  was  running  extremely  short,  in  spite  of  our  having 
for  some  time  past  greatly  reduced  the  men's  rations,  so  it  was  decided 
to  proceed  leisurely  up  the  Omo,  with  the  twofold  object  of  buying 
from  the  natives  and  meeting  the  supplies  which  we  hoped  might  be 
being  conveyed  south  towards  us,  and  were  merely  delayed  by  the 
heavy  rains  which  about  this  time  commenced.     On  the  9th  we  marched 
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north,  into  the  Eerre  distriot,  halted  there  the  10th,  but  could  not 
induce  the  natives  to  trade,  so  moved  on  again  a  little  further  north 
on  the  11th  and  12  th.  At  the  latter  oamp  we  halted  for  two  days,  but 
could  obtain  no  food  at  all  from  the  natives.  The  river-bank  was 
extensively  cultivated;  but  the  grain  was  in  a  green  condition,  and 
would  not  be  ripe  for  at  least  another  two  months.  The  higher  we 
got  up  the  river,  the  more  backward  became  the  crops.  We  now  began 
to  get  extremely  anxious,  as  we  had  very  little  food  left;  the  natives 
either  had  none  or  were  unwilling  to  barter  what  tbey  had,  and  of  the 
expected  supplies  we  could  learn  nothing. 

There  was  still  one  more  chance  of  obtaining  food,  perhaps,  in  the 
Mursu  distriot,  further  north  again,  as  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  the 
previous  year  had  purchased  and  reported  plenty  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. We  decided,  therefore,  to  proceed  there,  and  a  miserable  time 
we  spent  during  the  undertaking.  We  were  subjected  to  terrific  storms 
of  rain,  which  converted  the  plain  into  bog,  and  formed  shallow  lakes 
of  water  all  over  the  country,  rendering  our  progress  fax  from  pleasant. 
When  we  reached  the  Omo  by  cross-country  marches,  cutting  off  a 
great  bend  of  the  river  which  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  we 
found  ourselves  confronted  by  most  extraordinary  broken  ground — a 
bewildering  labyrinth  of  low  clay  cliffs  and  depressions.  Through  this 
sort  of  country  we  proceeded  for  two  days  in  a  westerly  direction,  but 
were  unable  to  camp  on  the  river,  which  was  fringed  by  an  impene- 
trable forest  growth,  the  ground  being  inundated  with  water.  We 
struck  two  small  lakes,  on  the  margin  of  the  larger  of  which  we  camped 
on  April  19 — a  most  picturesque  sheet  of  water,  first  previously  seen, 
I  believe,  by  Dr.  Doniddson  Smith. 

It  was  most  confusing  work  hunting  up  a  possible  route  through 
this  broken  country,  and  we  were  compelled  to  zigzag  about  in  a  most 
annoying  manner  in  our  endeavours  to  proceed  west.  The  country 
seemed  to  be  absolutely  deserted  except  for  a  few  stray  natives,  none  of 
whom  lived  on  the  bank  we  were  following ;  and  as  for  food,  we  saw 
practically  no  signs  of  it,  and  consequently  obtained  none.  In  little 
over  a  year  the  country  had  changed  from  a  fertile,  well-populated 
district  to  a  barren  one.  The  rains  continued  with  unabated  fury,  and 
seldom  had  any  of  us  experienced  such  terrific  storms  at  night  as  those 
to  which  we  were  now  subjected.  Our  animals  were  beginning  to  show 
serious  signs  of  breaking  down,  as  the  Sudan  camels  and  donkeys  are 
quite  unaccustomed  to  this  sort  of  weather. 

It  was  obviously  suicidal  to  proceed  further  north,  as  even  here  in 
the  plains  we  were  doing  badly,  and  had  we  continued  into  hilly 
country  and  forest,  with  its  attendant  cold  as  well  as  rain,  I  felt  in  a 
short  time  we  should  lose  every  animal  we  had.  I  decided,  therefore,  to 
return  again  to  Murle,  to  see  if  during  our  absence  the  food  supplies 
had  arrived.     Gould  I  got  no  news  of  them  by  April  25, 1  had  made  up 
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my  mind  that  onr  only  hope  of  salvation,  seeing  the  extremely  critical 
position  we  were  placed  in  regarding  food,  was  to  immediately  make 
south  along  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Bndolf  for  the  Bibo  post,  living 
as  best  we  could  on  our  transport  animals.  Before  leaving  Omdurman 
we  had  read  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  report  from  Uganda,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  a  post  had  been,  or  was  shortly  to  be,  established  at  that 
place.  I  frankly  admit  that  I  anticipated  a  loss  of  perhaps  25  per  cent, 
of  our  men  and  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  animals  in  the  undertaking ; 
But  in  my  most  pessimistic  mood  I  never  imagined  the  dreadful  loss  of 
75  per  cent,  of  our  personnel,  which  we  actually  suffered,  nor  the 
terrible  experiences  we  were  to  undergo  before  reaching  safety.  By 
one  long  and  one  short  cross-country  march  from  Mursu  we  reached  our 
old  camp  on  the  Omo,  near  where  we  first  struck  that  river  on  April  6. 

There  was  no  news  of  the  food  supplies,  so  we  rested  on  April  23  and 
24.  Daring  this  interval  of  rest,  one  of  the  transport  drivers,  who  had 
been  with  Major  Bright  and  me  on  a  previous  expedition,  mysteriously 
disappeared.  I  have  little  doubt  that,  whilst  out  in  charge  of  the 
donkeys  when  grazing,  he  had  gone  off  on  a  marauding  expedition 
by  himself,  and  had  been  speared  by  the  natives.  Search-parties  were 
sent  out,  but  no  trace  of  him  was  ever  found,  as  his  body  had  evidently 
been  thrown  into  the  river.  Up  to  this  time  our  losses  in  transport 
animals  had  been  very  slight,  considering  the  little  rest  they  had  had. 
We  still  had  11  camels,  10  mules,  and  114  donkeys;  but  about  this 
time  some  of  the  camels  began  to  sicken,  and  in  a  short  time  several 
died,  probably  from  eating  some  poisonous  herb. 

All  arrangements  being  completed  for  the  journey  south,  we  made 
an  afternoon  march  on  April  25,  as  I  considered  it  unlikely  we  could 
accomplish  a  20-mile  march  now  to  the  Sacchi,  owing  to  the  soft 
hoggy  nature  of  the  ground  after  the  recent  heavy  rains.  Next  day 
we  travelled  well  for  the  first  4  miles,  and  then  became  involved  in  a 
frightful  bog,  through  which  the  animals  were  only  taken  with  great 
difficulty,  and  on  the  far  side  of  which  we  were  compelled  to  camp. 
It  occupied  us  the  whole  of  the  next  day  reaching  the  Sacchi,  which 
was  only  done  just  before  dark.  We  had  taken  three  days  to  accomplish 
what  three  weeks  before  had  only  taken  us  one.  We  now  found  that 
the  Sacchi  had  recently  overtopped  its  banks,  and  the  country  had 
been  converted  into  swamp.  We  travelled  3  or  4  miles  along  it  next 
day  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  crossed  to  the  west  bank,  where  the 
going  seemed  to  be  better.  We  found  it  impossible,  however,  to  work 
towards  the  north-west  corner  ef  Lake  Budolf,  owing  to  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  country,  through  which  our  animals  were  quite  unable 
to  travel.  For  the  next  five  or  six  days,  therefore,  we  were  working 
round  this  swamp  at  the  foot  of  the  Lorusia  range  of  mountains,  some 
miles  away  to  the  west  of  the  lake.  I  would  here  remark  that  several 
powerful  streams  during  the  rainy  season  flow  from  the  west  into  the 
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Sacchi  river,  wbioli  spills  into  a  large  area  of  swamp  at  the  head  of 
Sanderson  gulf,  before  the  shores  of  Lake  Budolf  are  actuallj  reached. 
At  one  time  it  appeared  extremely  doubtful  if  we  could  continue  south ; 
but  we  were  fortunately  able  eventually  to  follow  a  dry  route,  and  on 
May  5  were  camped  on  the  bank  of  a  khor,  which  I  felt  sure  must  be 
the  one  entering  the  lake  near  Lumian. 

Here  our  first  great  calamity  befel  us,  as  three  of  our  men  were 
murdered  not  a  mile  from  camp.  The  fact  remained  unknown  to  us 
until  nearly  3  p.m.,  when  news  was  brought  into  camp  that  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  an  askari,  and  our  cook  were  lying  dead  on  the 
plain,  having  been  speared  by  natives.  The  details  of  this  treacherous 
attack  will  never  be  known,  as  the  natives  were  not  seen.  On  receipt 
of  this  shocking  intelligence,  I  despatched  Dr.  Garner  with  camels  and 
an  escort  of  twelve  men  to  bring  in  the  bodies,  which  were  buried 
outside  camp  just  before  dark.  That  night  for  the  first  time  we  saw 
a  comet  in  the  constellation  of  Orion,  and  several  discussions  took  place 
amongst  the  superstitious  ones  as  to  whether  its  advent  was  a  good  or 
evil  omen.  I  fancy  the  impression  that  it  was  an  evil  one  for  us  was 
probably  more  generally  favoured.  At  all  events,  that  same  night  about 
1.30  a.m.,  with  the  assistance  of  a  full  moon,  a  band  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  warriors  made  a  dash  for  the  camp,  yelling  like  demons  as  they 
charged.  Fortunately,  every  man  was  sleeping  on  his  post  round  the 
camp  as  usual,  and  as  their  nerves  had  been  highly  strung  from  the  after- 
noon incident,  the  sentries  were  all  on  the  alert  and  especially  watchful. 

As  we  were  unable  to  construct  a  thorn  zariba  round  the  camp, 
the  promptitude  of  the  sentry  in  front  of  our  three  tents,  which  was  the 
side  attacked,  probably  saved  our  lives.  Shouting  for  the  guard  to  turn 
out,  this  man  fired  as  he  shouted,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me 
to  describe  it  the  whole  of  this  side  of  the  camp  were  firing  at  the 
advancing  foe.  The  latter  were  unable  to  face  our  rifles,  and  turned 
and  fled  without  penetrating  our  line  of  men.  It  was  one  of  the  quickest 
and  smartest  pieces  of  work  we  had  ever  seen  done,  and  I  was  very 
highly  gratified  to  find  the  excellent  fire-discipline  observed  by  the  men. 
There  was  no  wild  senseless  waste  of  ammunition,  and  firing  ceased 
directly  the  enemy  disappeared,  which  I  need  hardly  say  is  not  always 
the  case  with  native  troops  who  have  been  suddenly  alarmed  at  night 
A  second  attack  was  also  attempted  by  another  body  on  the  rear  face  of 
the  camp,  but  they  were  easily  driven  back,  leaving  several  spears 
which  they  had  hurled  into  the  camp,  but  which  had  done  no  damage. 
It  now  became  most  obvious  that  the  natives  of  this  district,  who 
formerly  in  1898  were  quite  friendly,  were  now  bitterly  hostile. 

As  we  had  never  harmed  them  in  any  way,  and  were  always  most 
anxious  to  establish  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives  we  met,  I  can 
only  think  that  this  sudden  change  of  feeling  towards  Europeans  had 
been  brought  about  by  ill  treatment  subsequent  to  our  former  visit. 
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The  following  morning  we  marched  2  to  3  miles  in  an  easterly 
direction  along  the  khor,  and  reached  our  old  camp  of  September  8, 
1898,  at  Lnmian.  The  natives  dogged  our  footsteps  and  followed  on 
our  flanks  to  Eomognl,  where  we  camped  that  day  on  the  bank  of  a 
khor,  from  the  bed  of  which  we  obtained  water  near  the  surface.  As 
there  were  large  numbers  of  natives  lurking  about  among  the  trees 
and  bush,  we  made  our  position  defensible  for  the  night,  but  were  left 
unmolested*  The  next  day  we  made  only  a  short  march,  and  camped 
for  the  first  time  on  a  low  cliff  overlooking  the  lake.  As  the  country 
was  fairly  open,  the  natives  did  not  venture  to  approach  too  closely, 
although  they  took  up  prominent  positions  for  observation  purposes, 
screened  by  bush.  Continuing  next  day,  we  camped  near  the  foot  of 
an  extinct  volcano,  Lubur  by  name,  and  here  I  was  taken  seriously  ill 
with  gastritis,  which  rendered  me  so  weak  that  Dr.  Qamer  advised  a 
halt  on  May  9  and  10.  We  started  again  on  the  11th,  and  travelled  in 
a  southerly  direction  along  the  lake-shore ;  but  I  was  compelled  to  ride 
a  camel  at  the  head  of  the  column  for  some  ten  days,  as  I  was  too  weak 
to  march.  The  poor  grazing  was  telling  severely  on  our  camels,  who 
became  extremely  emaciated  and  weak,  so  we  began  to  kill  the  sickly 
ones  for  food  purposes.  Their  condition  was  so  wretched  that  our 
progress  on  the  march  was  dismally  slow.  The  small  ration  of  grain 
to  which  the  men  were,  of  necessity,  restricted  also  began  to  make 
itself  felt,  and  for  the  first  time  demoralization  set  in  amongst  the 
transport  drivers.  These  latter  gorged  themselves  in  such  a  bestial 
manner  with  every  portion  of  a  camel,  including  the  hide,  feet,  blood, 
etc.,  that  before  long  several  of  them  showed  signs  of  breaking  up.  On 
May  19  three  Jehadia  (transport  drivers)  died,  whilst  a  fourth,  in  spite 
of  repeated  orders,  went  outside  the  camp  zariba  shortly  before  mid- 
night, and  came  yelling  back  into  camp  with  a  spear- wound  through 
him.     He  was  carried  on  a  donkey  for  several  days  before  succumbing. 

Time  after  time  the  men  had  been  warned  that  our  every  movement 
was  being  watched  by  hostile  natives,  who,  although  unseen,  were 
always  lying  in  wait  ready  to  spear  any  stragglers  who  might  wander 
from  the  precincts  of  camp  unarmed.  Our  men,  more  especially  the 
Jehadia,  were  visibly  suffering  greatly  for  the  want  of  carbohydrate 
food,  as  the  supply  of  grain  issued  daily  as  a  ration  was  extremely 
limited  in  quantity,  and  on  meat  alone  they  seemed  quite  incapable 
of  maintaining  their  strength.  Our  line  of  march  was  daily  hampered, 
in  consequence,  by  our  having  to  mount  ten  or  eleven  men  on  donkeys 
in  rear  to  get  them  along  at  all.  The  fine  discipline  of  the  regular 
soldiers  enabled  them  to  carry  out  arrangements  whereby  they  all 
messed  together;  but  the  other  men  so  little  trusted  each  other  in 
their  present  straits  that  they  fed  independently,  and  therefore  derived 
considerable  less  benefit  from  their  rations.  Ultimately,  when  our 
losses  had  become  so  serious  that  there  appeared  grave  doubts  of  our 
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erer  getting  through,  a  general  mess  for  the  whole  camp  was  insisted 
on,  and  proved  mnch  more  satisCictory.  On  May  22  we  camped  for 
the  last  time  on  Lake  Radolf,  and  next  day  marched  across  conntiy 
in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  river  Tnrkwell,  the  sandy  hed  of  which 
was  half  a  mile  wide  where  we  struck  it. 

I  have  somewhat  abruptly  dismissed  our  journey  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Rudolf,  as  I  have  previously  written  a  description  of  that 
great  reservoir.  We  found  the  water  of  the  lake  at  a  lower  level  than 
in  1898,  due  to  the  exceptional  drought  of  the  previous  year,  when  the 
Omo  river  was  quite  dry.  The  water  was  far  more  nauseating  than 
formerly,  and  the  numerous  lagoons  we  remembered  as  teeming  with 
wildfowl  of  many  varieties  were  to  a  large  extent  dry,  and  birds  were 
conspicuous  by  their  ab€ence,  so  even  this  source  of  food  was  denied 
us ;  whilst  big  game  is  practically  non-existent  on  the  western  shores 
of  Budolf,  which  constitute  grazing-grounds  for  Turkana  flocks  and 
herds. 

The  Turkana  were  settled  in  large  numbers  along  the  Turkwell, 
but  behaved  in  a  most  treacherous  manner;  although  pretending 
friendship  and  conducting  us  some  5  miles  down  the  bed  to  a  water- 
hole,  they  seized  the  first  opiK)rtunity  and  speared  one  of  the  donkey- 
corporals  out  on  grazing  guard.  The  man  died  next  day.  It  was 
obviously  useless  trying  to  maintain  any  friendly  relations  with  these 
people,  which  I  was  most  anxious  to  do,  seeing  the  weak  state  of  the 
caravan. 

Li  1898  the  Turkana  of  the  Turkwell  had  harassed  my  column  of 
180  men,  and  caused  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  owing  to  their  repeated 
attempts  on  our  transport  animals  whilst  grazing.  It  may  be  imagined, 
therefore,  that  with  one  quarter  of  those  numbers,  and  the  larger 
majority  of  the  men  incapable  of  much  active  work,  I  did  not  at  all 
relish  the  passage  through  their  country  under  present  conditions. 
There  was  no  alternative,  however,  and  our  one  chance  of  salvation 
was  to  exercise  extreme  caution,  and  to  give  as  little  opportunity  as 
possible  for  the  Turkana  to  do  us  serious  damage. 

We  continued  west  along  the  Turkwell,  marching  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  as  the  banks  were  thickly  wooded  and  afforded  too  much 
cover  for  an  active  foe  to  be  pleasant  for  us.  Daily  the  condition  of  our 
men  became  worse,  and  I  am  not  using  too  strong  an  expression  to 
describe  our  progress  on  the  march  as  perfectly  appalling.  We  had 
previously  cast  away  many  loads,  to  lighten  the  work  of  our  men,  into 
the  lake,  and  on  May  24  a  further  large  consignment  of  tents,  trophies, 
spare  saddles,  and  many  other  things  no  longer  indispensable,  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  On  May  27  we  had  a  dreadful  march,  and 
four  men  died  after  we  had  got  them  into  camp.  It  would  become 
monotonous  were  I  to  proceed  to  describe  our  daily  worries  and  anxieties 
regarding  the  men  and  transport  animals,  so  I  will  pass  as  rapidly  as 
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possible  over  our  horrible  experiences,  on  which  one  little  cares  to 
linger.  The  ever-present  Tnrkana  following  ns  incessantly  greatly 
added  to  onr  difficulties. 

On  reference  to  my  diary,  I  find  that  eo  early  as  June  2  sixteen  of 
the  Jehadia  had  either  died  or  been  killed ;  one  servant  had  died,  and 
another  been  killed ;  whilst  two  askaris  had  been  killed,  and  one  had 
died.  Oar  original  force  of  fifty-nine  blacks  all  told  had  been  reduced  to 
thirty-eight  already. 

Travelling  along  the  Turkwell  was  always  an  unpleasant  and  anxious 
business,  as  the  thick  forest  growth  and  dense  vegetation  bordering 
the  banks  made  progress  along  the  river  almost  impossible.  We  were 
compelled,  therefore,  every  day,  either  to  proceed  up  the  bed,  now 
containing  a  running  stream  about  knee-deep,  which  was  a  very 
laborious  undertaking ;  or,  on  leaving  camp,  to  strike  away  from  the 
river  through  a  thick  belt  of  thorn  and  dwarf  palm  to  the  higher 
ground,  which  was  more  open,  but  thickly  covered  with  wait-a-bit 
thorn.  Proceeding  along  the  higher  ground  in  a  southerly  direction, 
about  11  a.m.  we  used  to  turn  off  in  a  south-westerly  one,  with  a  view 
lo  reaching  the  river-bank  again  to  camp.  This  was  always  the  most 
anxious  part  of  the  day's  march,  as  one  never  knew  what  dense  growth 
we  might  have  to  encounter,  or  when  we  were  likely  to  reach  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  which  takes  a  most  erratic  northerly  course  to  about 
3®  6'  N.  before  swinging  east  towards  Lake  Rudolf.  With  a  pro- 
fessional guide,  in  1898  we  had  on  several  occasions  spent  two  or 
three  hours  finding  the  river  again  towards  the  end  of  a  day's  march, 
being  frequently  badly  hung  up  by  the  thick  nature  of  the  country, 
which  prevented  our  forcing  a  way  through. 

On  the  whole,  during  our  present  journey  south  along  the  river,  we 
met  with  extraordinary  good  fortune  in  our  endeavours  to  get  down  to 
the  water,  and  were  not  often  badly  involved.  Our  progress,  however, 
was  funereal  in  the  extreme,  owing  to  the  debilitated  state  of  the  men 
(some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  whom  were  being  daily  carried  on  donkeys), 
which  left  very  few  partially  sound  men  to  drive  the  animals  and  look 
after  them  in  this  much-enclosed  country.  Day  after  day  we  crawled 
along,  and  on  June  11  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  Ngaboto  district — 
the  most  southerly  one  of  the  Turkana — which  was  densely  populated 
by  natives.  Dura  was  growing  in  quantities  along  the  river-bank,  but 
was  all  green  and  unfit  for  food,  so  we  could  obtain  no  grain,  much  to 
our  disappointment,  as  we  had  hoped  against  hope  to  be  able  to  pur- 
chase a  little  here.  On  June  13  we  crossed  the  river  Weiwei, 
which  flows  from  the  south  into  the  Turkwell,  and  began  to  breathe 
again,  as  we  trusted  that  we  had  seen  the  last  of  the  Turkana,  their 
country  terminating  hereabouts.  They  treated  us  to  a  parting  shot 
though,  by  spearing  the  best  of  our  remaining  Jehadia  that  day 
just  before  dark.     He  foolishly  crossed  the  river  unarmed  to  look  for 
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a  missing  donkey,  when  presently  we  heard  the  most  blood-cnrdliDg 
yells,  and,  rushing  to  the  river- crossing,  found  him  Ijing  dead  mid- 
stream with  four  spear-thmets  through  him.  The  Turkana  had  dis- 
appeared, of  course,  like  magic  through  the  thick  vegetation. 

We  halted  to  rest  the  expedition  next  day.  Our  numbers  were  now 
reduced  to  thirty-two,  out  of  the  total  of  sixty-two  (including  our  three 
selves),  whilst  our  transport  animals  consisted  of  five  mules  and  seventy- 
six  donkeys.  As  soon  as  the  camels  had  all  died  and  been  eaten,  we 
had  at  once  commenced  eating  donkey-flesh  towards  the  end  of  May. 
Until  we  reached  the  Baringo  post  at  the  beginning  of  August,  this  was 
the  sole  meat  supply  we  all  enjoyed. 

We  now  struck  away  from  the  Weiwei  river  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  towards  the  foot  of  the  Suk  hills,  which  are  a  northerly  con- 
tinuation of  the  Elgeyo  range.  Our  first  march  from  the  Weiwei  was 
the  most  disastrous  one  of  the  whole  journey,  no  less  than  six  men 
collapsing  in  spite  of  the  previous  day's  halt.  Several  of  these,  we  were 
aware  the  previous  evening,  would  not  last  out  the  march,  in  spite  of 
being  held  on  to  donkeys ;  but  we  never  contemplated  quite  such  a 
collapse.  We  camped  on  the  bank  of  a  fine  running  stream  that  day, 
and  I  may  here  incidentally  mention  that  I  shot  two  vultures  that  were 
rather  annoying.  To  my  utter  astonishment,  there  was  a  rush  for  these 
loathsome  carrion,  which  were  quickly  plucked  and  boiled  and  subse- 
quently devoured  I  We  still  continued  in  a  southerly  direction  along 
the  foot  of  these  mountains,  and  experienced  difficulties  again  regarding 
water  until  we  reached  the  most  northern  Suk  settlement  of  Sekere  on 
June  17. 

Here  for  the  first  time  I  noticed  an  extraordinary,  to  me,  number 
of  purple  spots  all  over  my  legs,  which  I  showed  to  Dr.  Gamer.  A  few 
days  later,  haBmorrhage  of  my  mucous  membranes  set  in,  and  I  became 
in  course  of  time  so  seriously  ill  with  scurvy  that  I  almost  succumbed 
to  this  disease. 

On  June  20  we  reached  Marich,  so  familiar  to  Major  Bright  and 
myself,  as  we  had  previously  visited  this  place  in  1897,  and  again  in  1898. 
Throughout  the  dreadful  journey  south  we  had  always  tried  to  buoy  up 
the  hopes  of  the  men  and  ourselves  by  saying  that  once  we  reached 
Marich  we  would  be  safe,  as  food  would  be  obtainable  in  abundance. 
There  was  none  obtainable.  The  former  smiling  fields  of  grain  we 
remembered  so  well  had  all  disappeared,  and  their  place  was  taken 
by  long  coarse  grass  and  rank  vegetation.  The  natives  were  no  longer 
the  prosperous  ones  they  were.  They  were  quite  friendly,  however,  and 
we  obtained  the  services  of  a  Suk  youth,  who  had  a  smattering  of 
Ki-Swahili,  and  informed  us  that  he  knew  the  site  of  the  Bibo  post,  to 
which  he  would  conduct  us  in  return  for  a  present  of  two  goats ;  to 
this  we  readily  assented.  I  should  like  to  meet  that  guileless  youth 
again,  as,  after  conducting  us  for  several  days  to  a  point  a  few  miles 
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south  of  the  Kivas  distriot,  and  landing  us  in  a  most  atrocious  bit 
of  country,  he  quietly  gave  us  the  slip  whilst  tending  our  goats  and 
sheep  midst  long  grass  after  we  had  camped.  His  absence  was  not  dis- 
covered until  evening,  when  all  the  animals  were  brought  in  as  usual  to 
camp ;  then  it  was  found  that  not  only  was  he  missing,  but  seven  goats 
also,  including  all  our  milch  ones  !  Needless  to  say,  we  never  saw  him 
again ;  but  I  live  in  hopes  that  we  may  meet  again  some  day,  when  I  may 
have  a  few  points  to  discuss  with  that  cherub  boy. 

On  the  Suk  youth  departing,  we  found  ourselves  involved  in  a 
most  difficult  tract  of  country  along  .the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
much  broken  by  small  ravines  and  mountain  torrents,  the  banks  of 
which  were  clothed  in  tall  rank  vegetation.  We  proceeded  with  much 
labour,  as  I  could  find  no  tracks  through  this  dense  growth  until 
eventually  we  reached  a  well-populated  district,  known,  I  believe,  as 
Chemtubell  or  Ndao.  This  place  was  reached  in  a  state  bordering  on 
collapse.  Our  numbers  had  been  reduced  to  seventeen  blacks,  most  of 
whom  were  utterly  exhausted,  as  were  also  the  transport  animals  after 
our  last  few  days'  experiences,  whilst  my  condition  also  was  causing  a 
certain  amount  of  anxiety.  All  we  now  had  left  for  the  men  was  some 
15  to  20  lbs.  of  grain  we  had  a  few  days  previously  purchased  from  the 
Suk  at  Eivas. 

In  spite  of  our  unpleasant  position,  we  were  obliged  to  have  a  rest, 
and,  as  we  were  camped  midst  cultivation,  we  proceeded  to  try  and  get 
the  natives  to  bring  in  grain  for  sale.  Our  efforts  met  with  little  suc- 
cess for  the  first  two  days  ;  but  our  luck  changed  with  the  advent  of  the 
month  of  July.  We  still  had  some  five  sheep  left,  which  we  had  re- 
served for  such  a  contingency,  and  as  the  natives  would  not  look  at 
beads,  we  slaughtered  our  sheep  and  exchanged  meat  for  heads  of  nearly 
ripe  grain. 

Who  these  natives  were  we  could  never  ascertain.  Their  hamlets, 
like  those  of  the  Suk,  were  built  high  up  on  the  hillsides,  and  their 
fields  were  irrigated  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  their  northerly 
neighbours.  They  are  possibly  an  offshoot  of  the  Wa  Elgeyo,  and 
utilized  bows  and  arrows  in  preference  to  spears. 

It  was  not  until  July  10  that  we  made  a  fresh  move  forward,  and 
on  that  day  we  marched  some  5  to  6  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
the  river  Eerio,  which  was  crossed  with  considerable  difficulty.  Thence 
we  continued  in  a  south-easterly  direction  across  the  Suk  plains  with 
the  object  of  hitting  off  a  pass  in  the  hills,  where  the  plains  terminate 
to  the  south.  It  was  most  necessary  to  find  this  point,  as  the  success 
of  our  journey  sototh  towards  Lake  Baringo  depended  almost  entirely 
on  our  finding  it,  and  water  in  the  valley  of  the  Karuan  beyond.  We 
were  delayed  some  days  in  crossing  this  plain,  owing  to  relapse  from 
nasal  haemorrhages  from  which  I  suffered,  and  only  proceeded  slowly  in 
consequence.     In  spite  of  this,  two  more  askaris  and  my  servant — 
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Uanna,  the  last  of  our  personal  attendants — ooUapsed,  and  when,  on 
July  20,  we  reached  one  of  our  old  1897  camps  at  Eisite,  only  fourteen 
blacks  now  remained  with  the  column.  Here  for  a  week  I  was  at 
death's  door,  suffering  from  the  most  severe  i  elapse  I  had  yet 
experienced. 

We  were  delayed,  therefore,  until  July  29,  before  I  could  con- 
tinue the  painful  journey,  riding  now  a  donkey  until  we  reached 
safety.  During  this  Ic  ng  detention,  large  flocks  and  herds  were  brought 
daily  by  the  Suk  to  be  watered  at  the  pools  near  which  we  were 
camped — at  the  mouth  of  a  gorge^^issuirg  from  the  hills.  Among  the 
Suk  who  visited  us  was  a  3  outh  who  had  a  fairly  fluent  knowledge  of 
Ki-Swahili,  and  from  him  we  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  post  at  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Baringo,  occupied  by  Europeans.  We  placed  little 
reliance  on  his  assertions,  as  we  had  quite  made  up  our  minds  that  we 
should  have  to  struggle  through  somehow  to  the  Kavine  station,  but  at 
the  same  time  were  glad  to  obtain  his  services  as  guide.  On  6tart- 
ing  off  again,  we  were  accompanied  by  him  for  three  marches  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Lake  Baringo.  Prom  this  point  he  wished  to 
take  us  round  the  east  of  the  lake  to  the  post,  in  the  existence  of 
which  he  persisted. 

We  were  sceptical,  so  decided  to  proceed  by  the  more  direct  route 
to  Njemps,  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  The  guide  asked 
peT mission  to  return  to  his  father's  home  by  the  eastern  route,  and 
readily  agreed  to  take  a  note,  with  which  Major  Bright  supplied  him, 
to  the  Baringo  post.  We  commenced  our  journey  along  the  western 
shores  of  Baringo  on  August  1,  camped  that  night  on  the  lake-shore, 
and  continued  in  a  southerly  direction  egain  next  day.  I  had  hoped 
we  might  find  water  in  the  river  Ndo,  which  flows  from  the  Eamasia 
range  of  mountains  to  the  we&t  into  tbe  lake.  We  reached  the  bed 
of  this  stream,  amidst  thick  bush,  some  miles  from  the  lake-shores, 
but  found  it  absolutely  waterless.  It  was  now  about  ten,  so  we  decided 
to  make  a  short  halt  before  proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction  towards 
the  margin  of  the  lake.  We  had  thought  little  more  of  the  note  that 
had  been  dcbpatched ;  but  whilst  we  were  resting  under  trees,  some  of 
the  men  in  rear  reported  that  a  white  man  was  riding  after  us  on  a 
pony,  accompanied  by  askaris,  carrying  small  bags  of  flour  on  their 
heads. 

The  news  appeared  too  good  to  be  true  after  all  the  disappointments 
we  had  met  with ;  but  presently  the  white  man  was  in  our  midbt,  and 
proved  to  be  Mr.  Hyde-Baker,  the  collector  of  the  Baringo  district, 
who  conducted  us  to  his  po^t  some  10  miles  distant.  A  fatted  ox  was 
slaughtered  for  our  men  that  night,  and  the  poor  survivors  enjoyed 
such  a  meal  as  they  had  not  tasted  for  many  a  weary  day  past.  It 
would  never  be  necessary  now  again  to  kill  a  wretched  donkey  for 
food,  as  Mr.  Hyde-Baker  could  supply  rations  of  a  more  congenial  nature. 
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The  extraordinary  energy  and  dogged  perseverance  of  Mr.  Hyde< 
Baker  had  rescued  ns  from  a  most  desperate  position.  He  had  received 
the  note  from  the  Suk  youth  the  previous  day,  in  which  our  straitu 
were  clearly  described,  and  had  started  an  hour  and  a  half  later  with  a 
small  party  of  men  to  look  for  us.  Continuing  all  that  day  until  dark, 
he  wandered  along  the  western  shores  of  the  lake  to  the  north  end, 
where  he  found  one  of  our  old  camps.  Knowing  that  he  must  have 
missed  us,  he  retraced  his  footsteps  next  day,  came  across  our  tracks, 
and  literally  hunted  us  down  until  he  came  up  with  us.  The  debt  of 
gratitude  that  we  all  owe  to  him  in  succouring  us  will  not  readily  be 
forgotteu. 

For  the  next  twelve  days  we  passed  a  peaceful  existence  on  the 
summit  of  an  isolated  hill  overlooking  the  lake,  where  Mr.  Hyde-Baker 
had  established  his  post.  The  luxury  of  obtaining  milk,  eggs,  and 
bread  again  was  highly  appreciated,  and  we  enjoyed  much  hospitality 
besides  from  our  host.  Mr.  Hyde-Baker  kindly  arranged  to  fit  out  a 
complete  caravan  of  his  own  with  fresh  animals  under  charge  of  some 
twenty  to  thirty  of  his  own  men,  in  order  to  convey  us  and  our  stores 
to  the  railway  at  Lake  Nakuru. 

We  all  left  Baringo  post  on  August  14,  and  in  due  course  reached 
the  railway  at  Lake  Nakuro  on  the  21st;,  some  75  miles  distant. 
On  August  24  we  commenced  our  railway  journey,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th  reached  Mombasa,  covering  the  450  miles  in  two  days, 
which  in  former  times  used  to  occupy  as  many  months  marching. 

We  sailed  from  Mombasa  on  September  8,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  16th  reached  Aden.  Here  we  remained  until  September  22, 
when  we  sailed  again  for  Suez  in  the  Austrian-Lloyd  boat  SileHo^ 
reaching  our  destination  on  the  night  of  September  27.  The  following 
day  we  journeyed  by  train  to  Cairo,  where  Sir  Bennell  Bodd  and  a 
large  number  of  officers  had  most  kindly  come  to  the  station  to  welcome 
back  those  who  had  passed  safely  through  such  dreadful  experiences. 

Two  days  later  I  accompanied  the  survivors  of  the  10th  Sudanese 
to  Assuan,  where  the  men  met  with  a  most  cordial  and  stirring  re- 
ception, not  only  from  their  commandant  and  officers,  but  from  the 
whole  battalion,  who  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  the 
station.  The  regimental  band  played  them  back  to  the  lines  they  had 
left  some  ten  months  before,  and  the*  shrill  lu-luing  of  the  women 
intensified  the  emotion  of  those  splendid  fellows.  Such  a  reception 
must  indeed  have  gone  far  to  obliterate,  temporarily  only  perhaps,  the 
memory  of  that  hideous  time,  when  they  had  suffered  so  much,  and  yet 
which  they  had  faced  with  such  fortitude  and  determination,  and  a 
firm  resolve  to  get  through  at  all  costs.  I  owe  those  men  much.  Had 
it  not  been  for  their  loyal  and  exemplary  behaviour,  and  the  grand  way 
in  which  they  worked,  none  of  U8  would  ever  have  been  heard  of  again 
— alive.     Having  arranged  with  Hunter  Bey  all  details  regarding  pay 
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etc.,  of  the  men,  and  bringing  to  his  notice  the  names  of  those  especially 
deserving  of  recognition,  it  was  mj  sad  duty  to  wish  them  all  a  long 
good-bye  and  return  to  Cairo  on  October  3.  A  week  later,  Major  Bright, 
Dr.  Garner,  and  I  were  on  the  high  seas  boand  for  England,  where  we 
arrived  on  October  15,  1901. 


Before  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  President  said :  Many  here  present  will  no 
doubt  remember  the  papers  that  were  read  three  years  ago  by  Colonel  Macdonald 
and  Major  Austin  giving  a  most  interesting  account  of  their  very  successful  work, 
and  especially  of  Major  Austin's  work  along  the  western  side  of  Lake  Budolf. 
Since  that  time  Major  Austin  has  been  very  actively  employed,  and  he  has  now 
made  a  most  remarkable  journey,  during  which  there  were  very  great  hardships 
and  sufferings  to  he  endured,  from  the  Nile  to  Mombasa.  I  will  now  ask  Major 
Austin  to  read  his  paper. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  following  discussion  took  place : — 

Major  Bbiqht  :  Major  Austin  having  given  you  a  graphic  description  of  our 
journey  of  some  2100  miles  through  British  territory,  from  Omdurman  to  Mombasa, 
I  will  confine  myself  to  saying  a  few  words  on  the  geographical  features  of  the 
country  through  which  we  passed,  from  the  swampy  regions  of  the  Nile  to 
the  magnificent  highlands  of  British  East  Africa.  They  are  of  absorbing  interest. 
The  great  Abyssinian  plateau,  which,  roughly  speaking,  lies  north  and  south, 
bounds  a  large  plain  extending  several  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  Nile.  In  this 
plain  there  are  small  ranges  of  mountains  rising  abruptly  from  the  surrounding 
country.  The  natives  inhabiting  this  region  are  suspicious  and  very  shy,  which 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  they  are  constantly  harried  and  raided  by  the 
Abyssinians.  While  passing  through  the  Musha  district  we  frequently  saw  the 
tracks  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  sometimes  came  across  a  few  sheep  and  goats,  but 
never  icet  with  a  human  being.  We  spent  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Omo,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  river  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  the  sole  perpetual 
feeder  of  Lake  Budolf.  Its  banks  are  clothed  with  fine  trees,  and  some  parts  are 
extensively  cultivated  by  the  natives.  This  is  a  valuable  piece  of  country,  not 
only  for  its  fertility  and  timber,  but  for  its  supply  of  fresh  water,  that  of  Lake 
Budolf  being  far  from  good. 

As  the  remainder  of  our  journey  had  been  previously  sketched  by  Major  Austin, 
he  here  closed  his  survey  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  on  his  position  of  1898. 
Observations  had  been  taken  by  him  nearly  every  night  with  a  5"  theodolite  for 
latitude  and  time,  and  as  we  had  carried  with  us  chronometer  watches,  the  positions 
of  our  camps  were  generally  fixed  in  this  way.  He  had  mapped  our  route  with 
thousands  of  bearings  with  a  prismatic  compass,  and  used  pedometres  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  methods  of  azimuths  and  latitudes  were  frequently  used,  the  former 
being  taken  from  points  he  had  fixed.  The  map  was  plotted  at  4  miles  to  1  inch. 
The  heights  of  mountains  were  deteTmined  by  theodolite  observations  from  data 
supplied  by  aneroids,  and  thus  the  map  you  have  now  before  you  was  compUed. 
The  country  on  the  north-west  of  Lake  Budolf  is  an  open  plain  with  a  few  stunted 
trees.  The  beach  is  composed  of  black  sand — this  is  evidently  the  reason  why  it  is 
called  by  the  Swahilis  the  "Black  lake  " — whereas  Lake  Stephanie,  whose  shores, 
I  have  been  told,  are  of  white  sand,  is  termed  by  them  the  "  White  lake.'*  Before 
reaching  the  Turkwell  river,  the  country  becomes  a  dreary  desert,  and  there  are 
steep  cliffs  rising  from  the  beach.  The  Turkwell  has  its  source  in  the  extinct  crater 
of  Mount  Elgon,  and  is  joined  by  the  river  Wei  Wei,  but  their  united  waters  never 
reach  the  lake,  being  gradually  absorbed  by  the  porous  soil.    Following  this  nver 
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down,  its  bed  becomes  wider  and  wider,  until  all  traces  of  it  disappear.  Oq  the 
west  are  the  Ghemorongi  mountains  (a  range  we  had  croFsed  in  1898) ;  they  are  a 
continuation  of  the  Suk  hill?.  The  slopes  of  these  last-named  mountains  are  well 
watered  by  small  streams,  forming  in  places  beautiful  cascades.  This  country  is 
finely  timbered  and  cultivated,  the  fields  being  cleverly  irrigated  with  ingeniously 
contrived  water-channels.  The  valley  of  the  Kerio  river  divides  the  Suk  moun- 
tains from  the  Eamasia  and  Ribo  ranges. 

From  here  we  passed  through  a  hilly  country  covered  with  thorn  bush,  being 
fortunate  enough  to  find  the  same  waterholes  we  had  used  nearly  four  years 
previously.  A  short  but  steep  ascent  took  us  on  to  the  plateau,  which  slopes 
gently  down  to  Lake  Baringo.  The  view  from  this  plateau  is  glorious,  and  the  air 
exhilarating.  In  all  directions  are  ranges  of  mountains.  At  Lake  Baringo  we 
were  met  by  Mr.  Hyde  Baker,  who  showed  us  the  greatest  kindness.  Here  our 
journey  was  practically  at  an  end.  We  had  marched  over  1100  miles,  and  were 
within  80  of  the  Uganda  railway.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this 
wonderful  piece  of  engineering,  and  of  the  officials  who,  having  surmounted 
incredible  difficulties,  have  completed  the  line  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  If  this  line 
at  some  future  time  is  extended  to  join  the  Sudan  railway,  the  country  we  traversed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  latter  portion— which  could  be  easily  avoided — would 
present  no  engineering  difficulties. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  a  tribute  of  esteem  and  afiection  to  Mr.  Garner.  A 
better  or  more  unselfish  companion  it  would  be  hard  to  find,  and  although  far  from 
well  during  the  last  few  weekaof  our  journey,  he  never  spared  himself  in  his  efforts 
to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  sick,  and  to  do  even  more  than  his  share  of  work. 
Our  escort  from  the  10th  Sudanese,  under  a  native  officer,  Mabruk  Effendi,  behaved 
throughout  the  journey  in  a  manner  beyond  all  praise;  while  the  transport  men, 
suffering  more  than  their  disciplined  comrades,  did  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
under  such  trying  circumstances. 

Colonel  Watson  :  It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  rise  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
because  the  part  of  the  Sudan  with  which  I  am  personally  acquainted  lies  con- 
siderably to  the  west  of  the  country  through  which  Major  Austin  has  just  made 
his  successful  journey;  but  I  know  sufficient  of  those  places  to  realize,  perhaps 
better  than  many  who  are  in  this  room,  the  skill  and  knowledge  which  were 
necessary  to  enable  him  and  Major  Bright  to  bring  so  difficult  a  journey  to  so 
successful  a  conclusion.  The  Qeographical  Society  owes  to  both  these  officers,  and 
also  to  Dr.  Cramer,  who  so  ably  supported  them,  and  perhaps  without  whose  assist- 
ance neither  Major  Austin  nor  Major  Bright  would  be  in  the  room  to^ay,  the  greatest 
thanks  for  the  work  which  they  have  accomplished.  There  is  one  point  to  which 
some  people  in  the  room  miglit  like  attention  directed.  Certain  people  believe 
in  the  future  of  a  Cape  to  Cairo  railway.  I  have  not  much  confidence  in  the  idea 
myself,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  very  considerable 
part  of  this  railway  will  have  to  pass  through  the  very  difficult  country  which 
Major  Austin  has  spoken  of.  My  own  belief  is  that  a  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  is 
rather  a  chimerical  idea,  and  every  paper  I  hear  on  the  subject  tends  to  confirm 
me  in  that  view.  My  feeling  is  that  any  money  that  can  be  devoted  to  railways 
in  Africa  should  rather  be  devoted  to  lines  such  as  the  admirable  line  which  has 
recently  been  opened  from  Mombasa  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  England  is  a  mari- 
time nation,  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  railway  lines  inland  from  ports  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  thus  open  up  the  interior — such,  for  instance,  as  the  line  which  is 
now  spoken  of  from  the  Hed  Sea  to  the  Nile,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  made 
over  twenty  years  ago.  There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  ask  Major  Austin  a 
question  upon.     When  I  was  working  up  the  Nile  and  surveying  the  river 
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to  the  north  of  Gondokoro,  there  was  in  this  part  of  the  country  a  branch 
river  which  ran  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  a  very  intelligent  Arab  who 
was  with  me  expresped  the  opinion,  which  he  said  he  had  learnt  from  a 
native,  that  that  river  continued  to  run  north-eaet  and  joined  the  Sohat.  If  so, 
it  must  have  run  into  the  Pibor,  of  which  we  heard  to-night,  and  I  should  like 
to  ask  Major  Austin  if  such  a  branch  could  run  or  not.  I  cannot  help  expressing 
the  hope  that  on  gome  future  occasion  Major  Austin  may  go  back,  and  instead  of 
turning  to  the  south-east  he  should  just  go  south-west,  and  give  us  a  little  informa- 
tion of  the  watershed  between,  we  will  say,  7®  K  and  the  S)bat  station.  There  is 
one  other  point  I  would  like  information  upon.  Major  Austin,  when  he  was  showing 
his  views,  spoke  about  the  station  at  Taufikia  having  been  founded  by  the  late 
General  Gordon.  Well,  I  was  np  the  Nile  with  General  Gordon,  and  at  that  time 
we  had  the  Sobat  station  in  the  same  place  as  it  is  at  present.  The  station  of  which 
Major  Austin  told  us  something  was  established  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker — a  name  the 
Geographical  Society  should  never  forget.  That  station  was  established  by  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  under  very  difficult  circumstances,  the  river  Nile  being  completely 
blocked,  and  he  had  to  wait  for  a  year ;  but  he  established  the  station  in  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  healthiest  place,  and  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  know 
that  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  he  should  have  been  proved  ti  be  right. 
I  will  say  no  more  except  to  tender  my  personal  thanks  to  Major  Austin  for  his 
excellent  paper  and  to  Major  Bright  for  the  assistance  he  has  given. 

Major  Austin  :  In  reply  to  Colonel  Watson's  inquiries  regarding  the  river  which 
branches  off  from  the  Nile  at  Gondokoro,  I  think  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  is 
the  Pibor  river  in  its  upper  waters.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  Pibor  at  present, 
the  furthest  point  navigated  being  about  7°  dC  N.  Some  years  ago  Colonel  Capper 
proceeded  up  in  one  of  the  Egyptian  gunboatp,  and  he  got  to  about  7^  30'  N.,  and 
there  found  that  the  Pibor  river  rose  in  a  large  area  of  swamp.  Now,  that  swamp 
has  to  be  filled  from  some  other  water-supply,  and  I  think  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  the  branch  you  describe  as  striking  north-east  is  a  loop,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  Nile  and  the  Sobat  are  connected  by  this  loop.  These  loops  are  very 
common  features  about  all  that  region.  Two  years  ago  Major  Bright  and  I  came 
across  numbers  of  them,  which,  for  no  apparent  reason,  seem  to  leave  the  parent 
stream,  and  then  rejoin  it  some  distance  lower  down.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  Nile  and  the  Sobat  are  connected  by  the  branch  Colonel  Watson  mentions. 

The  President  :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with  very  great  interest  to  the 
account  of  this  very  remarkable  journey,  and  what  will  have  struck  us  all,  I  think, 
is,  that  during  the  severe  hardships  and  the  anxieties  from  the  attacks  of  natives, 
and  the  terrible  sufferings  during  the  latter  part  of  the  journey,  these  ofiBcers, 
and  especially  Major  Austin,  should  have  continued  to  take  observafions  regularly 
and  with  accuracy,  so  that  he  has  been  able  to  construct  a  valuable  map  of  a  region 
a  portion  of  which  is  quite  new.  For  this  I  think  he  deserves  our  admiration,  and 
I  am  sure  the  meeting  will  wish  to  pass  unanimously  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Major 
Austin  for  his  paper,  and  also  to  his  companion  for  the  observations  he  made 
afterwards. 
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DEEP-SEA  DEPOSITS  AND  THEIR  DISTRIBUTION  IN  THE 
PACIFIC  OCEAN.* 

With  Notes  on  the  Samples  ooLLBcrrED  by  s.s.  "Britannu,"  1901. 

By  Sir  JOHN  MURRAY,  K.O.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc. 

The  foundations  of  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  and  composition 
of  deep-sea  deposits  in  general  may  be  said  to  have  been  laid  by  the 
(Ti^aZ^en^^  Expedition,  and  the  •  OhaUenger  Report  on  Deep-Sea  Deposits,' 
by  Sir  John  Murray  and  Prof.  Renard,  brings  together  all  that  was 
known  on  the  subject  up  to  the  date  of  publication  (1891).  Since  that 
time  our  knowledge  has  been  greatly  extended.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  numerous  soundings  have  been  taken 
in  connection  with  the  Pacific  cable  and  other  Admiralty  surveys,  while 
valuable  contribations  have  been  made  by  the  cruises  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Agassiz  in  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  steamer  Albairosa.  The 
latest  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  deposits  covering  the  floor  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  derived  from  a  study  of  the  samples  brought  home 
by  S.S.  Britannia,  collected  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Peake,  MJostCE.,  May  to 
August,  1901,  which  forms  the  special  subject  of  this  paper. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  this  excellent  series  of 
samples,  it  seems  desirable,  briefly,  to  indicate  the  principal  points 
relating  to  the  classification,  composition,  and  distribution  of  marine 
deposits.     These  have  been  divided  into — 

A.— LITTORAL  DEPOSITS,  found  between  tide-marks,  and 
made  up  of  boulders,  gravels,  sands,  or  muds,  the  composition  of  which 
is  largely  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  immediately  adjacent  land. 

B.— SHALLOW-WATER  DEPOSITS,  found  between  low-water 
mark  and  the  100-fathoms  line,  made  up  of  gravels,  sands,  muds,  of 
varied  composition,  in  some  places  the  inorganic  fragments  from  emerged 
land  predominating,  at  other  times  the  remains  of  benthonic  organisms 
— that  is,  organisms  living  attached  to,  or  crawling  over,  the  sea-floor. 

C.-— DEEP-SEA  DEPOSITS  found  beyond  the  100-fathoms  line, 
made  up  of  muds,  organic  oozes,  and  clays,  in  which  the  remains  of 
pelagic,  or  planktonic,  organisms  predominate— that  is,  those  organisms 
living  everywhere  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

The  littoral  and  shallow-water  deposits  need  not  be  further  noticed 
here,  since  they  are  familiar  and  accessible.  Our  remarks  will  there- 
fore be  limited  to  the  deep-sea  deposits  found  in  all  the  greater  depths 
of  the  ocean  outside  the  100-fathoms  line. 

One  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  determination  of  the  composition 
of  deep-sea  deposits  is  the  greater  or  less  proximity  to  land.  Near  land 
the  materials  washed  into  the  sea  by  rains  and  rivers,  or  torn  from  the 


♦  Map,  p.  788. 
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coasts  by  waves  and  currents,  make  np  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
deposits.  The  amount  of  these  decreases  as  one  proceeds  farther  and 
farther  seaward,  and  the  mineral  particles  become  smaller,  until,  at 
a  distance  of  about  200  or  300  miles  from  land,  the  l&ud  debris  forms 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  deposits,*  which  are  there  composed  of 
materials  chiefly  derived  from  the  surface  waters  of  the  open  ocean,  such 
as  fhe  shells  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  organisms,  and  the  triturated 
particles  of  floating  pumice.  This  fact  furnishes  us  with  a  means  of 
dividing  deep-sea  deposits  into  two  great  classes,  viz. — 

1.  Terrigenous  Deposits^  in  which  the  detritus  from  the  emerged 
land  plays  the  principal  part ;  and 

2.  Pelagic  Deposits,  in  which  the  detritus  derived  directly  from 
the  emerged  land  plays  only  a  subordinate  rSle, 

1.  The  Terrigenous  Deposits  comprise  muds  and  sands,  varying 
greatly  in  colour  and  composition,  and  have  been  subdivided  into  bine 
muds,  red  muds,  green  muds,  volcanic  muds,  and  coral  muds. 

(a)  Blue  Mud. — This  deposit  is  the  one  most  frequently  met  with  in 
the  deeper  waters  surrounding  continental  land  and  in  enclosed  and 
partially  enclosed  eeas.  It  is  principally  composed  of  materials  derived 
from  the  disintegration  of  contincDtal  land,  consisting  largely  of  the  frag- 
ments and  minerals  of  continental  rocks  (the  older  crystalline  and  schisto- 
crystalline rocks,  quartzites,  sandstones, limestones)  of  various  dimensions, 
but  usually  larger  near  shore  and  smaller  as  the  deep  sea  is  approached, 
except  in  those  regions  affected  by  floating  ice.  Quartz  is  the  character- 
istic mineral  species,  associated  with  orthoclase  and  plagioclase  felspars, 
green  hornblende,  mica,  etc. ;  glauoonite  is  usually  present,  but  not 
in  such  abundance  as  in  the  green  mud.  There  is  usually  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  amorphous  clayey  matter,  increasing  in  amount 
with  increasing  distance  from  land,  so  that  some  of  the  deeper  samples 
have  a  decidedly  clayey  aspect,  but  the  deposit  as  a  rule  may  be 
described  as  earthy  rather  than  clayey.  In  some  situations  the  remains 
of  bottom-living  organisms  may  be  present  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  in  others  the  remains  of  pelagic  organisms  may  be  so  abundant 
that  the  deposit  resembles  a  globigerina  ooze. 

(6)  Bed  Mud. — This  is  a  local  variety  of  blue  mud,  hitherto  known 
only  from  the  Yellow  sea  in  the  Pacific,  and  off"  the  Brazilian  coast  in 
the  Atlantic,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
reddish  ferruginous  matter  brought  down  by  the  large  rivers  in  the 
vicinity. 

(r)  Green  Mud. — This  is  a  variety  of  blue  mud,  found  along  bold 
exposed  coasts  where  no  large  rivers  enter  the  sea,  and  distinguished  by 
the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  green  glauoonite  grains  and  glauconitic 

•  This  general  statement  does  not  hold  good,  however,  for  Ihoee  regions  of  the 
ocean  which  are  seasonally  or  occasionally  affected  by  icebergs  and  other  forms  of 
floating  ice. 
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oasts  of  oaloareons  orgaDisms,  usuallj  assootated  with  a  greenish 
amorphous  (probably  organic)  matter.  In  the  shallower  depths,  the 
glanconitic  grains  and  casts  are  sometimes  associated  with  phosphatic 
concretions',  while  the  amorphous  clayey  matter  is  less  abundant,  and 
the  deposits,  being  more  granular  and  more  incoherent,  are  called  Qreen 
Sands. 

(d)  Volcanic  Muds. — This  deposit  occurs  around  oceanic  islands  and 
submarine  elevations  of  volcanic  origin,  and  is  made  up  largely  of 
volcanic  rock-fragments  and  volcanic  mineral  particles,  such  as  lapilli 
of  basaltic  and  andesitic  rocks,  especially  the  vitreous  varieties,  sanadine, 
plagioclase,  augite,  hornblende,  rhombic  pyroxenes,  olivine  and  mag- 
netite. In  the  shallower  waters  the  volcanic  particles  are  larger,  asso- 
ciated with  less  amorphous  clayey  matter,  and  the  deposits,  being  less 
coherent,  are  called  Volcanic  Sands.  The  remains  of  planktonic  or 
benthonic  calcareous  organisms  may  become  so  abundant  that  it  is  some- 
times difiScult  to  distinguish  this  deposit  from  a  globigerina  ooze  on  the 
one  hand,  or  from  a  coral  mud  or  sand  on  the  other. 

(e)  Coral  Mud. — This  deposit  occurs  off  coral  islands  and  coral  reefs, 
and  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  fragments  of  organisms  living  in  the 
shallow  waters  and  on  the  reefs,  such  as  calcareous  algae,  corals, 
molluscs,  polyzoa,  annelids,  echinoderms  and  foraminifera.  In  tbe 
shallower  waters  near  the  reefs,  these  calcareous  fragments  are  larger 
and  the  more  finely  divided  calcareous  matter  less  abundant  than  in 
the  deeper  waters  further  removed  from  the  reefs,  and  the  deposits  are 
called  Coral  Sands.  These  deposits  may  contain,  at  times,  much 
volcanic  material. 

2.  The  Pelagic  Deposits  are  classified  according  to  their  charac- 
teristic constituents,  and  have  been  subdivided  into  globigerina  ooze, 
pteropod  ooze,  diatom  ooze,  radiolarian  ooze,  and  red  clay. 

(a)  Globigerina  Ooze. — This  deposit  is  named  from  the  predominance 
of  the  dead  shells  of  foraminifera,  which  lived  in  the  surface  waters  of 
the  ocean,  the  genus  Glohigerina  being  the  most  characteristic,  though 
the  representatives  of  other  genera  are  usually  present  in  the  tropics. 
Associated  with  the  shells  of  pelagic  foraminifera  are  the  shells  of  pelagic 
molluscs  (pteropods  and  heteropods),  pelagic  calcareous  algee  (cocco- 
spheres  and  rhabdospheres,  or  their  broken  fragments — coccoliths  and 
rhabdoliths),  as  well  as  the  remains  of  calcareous  organisms  which 
habitually  live  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  such  as  molluscs,  echinoderms, 
annelids,  corals,  polyzoa  and  bottom-living  foraminifera.  The  remains 
of  siliceous  organisms  (radiolaria,  diatoms,  and  sponge  spicules)  may 
generally  be  detected,  and  a  few  small  mineral  particles,  such  as  felspar, 
augite,  hornblende,  magnetite  and  volcanic  glass,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  clayey  matter  coloured  by  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  This 
deposit  varies  greatly  in  composition  both  with  respect  to  tbe  species 
of  organisms  present  and  their  relative  abundance,  and  also  in  the 
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abundance  and  nature  of  the  mineral  constituents.  In  all  the  great 
depths  of  the  ocean,  exceeding  2500  or  3000  fathoms,  globigerina  ooze 
gives  place  to  red  clay,  even  in  those  r^ons  where  pelagic  foraminifera 
inhabit  the  surface  waters  in  great  profusion ;  this  is  ascribed  to  the 
longer  time  during  which  the  shells  are  exposed  to  the  solvent  action 
of  sea-water,  while  falling  through  the  greater  depth  of  water  and 
while  lying  uncovered  on  tbe  bottom. 

(h)  Pteropod  Ooze. — This  deposit  differs  from  globigerina  ooze  only 
in  the  greater  abundance  of  the  shells  of  pelagic  molluscs  (pteropods 
and  heteropods),  and  occurs  cbaracteristically  at  lesser  depths  than  the 
globigerina  ooze.  Thus  pteropod  ooze  may  be  said  to  attain  its  typical 
development  at  depths  of  800  to  1000  fathomp,  while  globigerina  ooze 
occurs  typically  at  deptbs  of  1500  to  2000  fathoms.  The  reason  why 
the  shells  of  pelagic  molluscs  are  removed  from  the  deposits  sooner  than 
tbe  shells  of  pelagic  foraminifera,  is  believed  to  be  the  larger  surface 
which  these  thin  and  fragile  shells  present  to  the  solvent  action  of 
sea-water. 

(c)  Diatom  Ooze. — This  deposit  is  distinguished  by  the  prominence 
of  diatom  frustules,  and  is  therefore  characteristic  of  those  regions  in 
which  these  pelagic  algae  swarm  in  the  surface  waters,  as  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  Pacific  and  in  the  far  south  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Antarctic  circle.  The  skeletons  of  radiolaria  and  tbe  shells  of 
one  or  two  species  of  pelagic  foraminifera  are  usually  present,  as  well 
as  continental  mineral  particles  and  ice-borne  rock  fragments,  since 
this  deposit  occurs  generally  within  the  regions  affected  by  floating  ice. 

(d)  Radiolarian  Ooze. — This  deposit  is  distinguished  by  the  abundance 
of  tbe  skeletons  of  radiolaria,  and  is  found  typically  in  very  deep  water 
in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  It  is  otherwise 
8imilar  to  the  red  clay  next  to  be  described,  and  may  contain  a  few 
shells  of  pelagic  foraminifera  and  small  angular  volcanic  mineral 
particles,  fragments  of  pumice,  augite,  felspars,  hornblende,  magnetite, 
volcanic  glass  frequently  altered  into  palagonite,  as  well  as  manganese 
nodules,  sharks'  teetb,  and  ear-bones  of  cetaceans. 

(c)  Red  CfAY. — This  deposit  is  the  roost  characteristic,  and  probably 
the  most  widely  distributed,  of  all  deep-sea  deposits  over  the  ocean's 
floor,  covering  a  very  large  portion  of  the  deeper  part  of  the  Paciflc. 
The  name  is  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  nature  and  appearance  of  this 
type  of  deposit,  there  being  always  a  considerable  proportion  of  amorphous 
clayey  matter,  usually  of  a  reddish  colour,  passing  in  some  regions  into 
a  dark  chocolate  colour  from  the  abundance  of  small  grains  of  peroxide 
of  manganese.*  Usually  the  red  clay  contains  very  few,  if  any,  remains 
of  calcareous  organisms,  but  occasionally  there  may  be  an  appreciable 
admixture  of  the  shells  of  pelagic  and  bottom-living  foraminifera,  teeth 

*  Wheneyer  manganese  is  mentioned  in  these  notes,  the  peroxide  of  manganeee  is 
meant. 
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and  otoliths  of  fishes,  fragments  of  echinoderms,  molluscs,  ostracodes, 
polyzoa,  etc.,  and  on  approaohing  shallower  water  in  tropical  and 
temperate  regions,  the  shells  of  pelagic  foraminifera  become  more  and 
more  numerous  until  the  red  clay  passes  into  globigerina  ooze.  The 
remains  of  siliceous  organisms  (radiolaria,  diatoms,  sponge  spicules, 
arenaceous  foraminifera)  may  generally  be  detected,  and  in  some  regions 
where  the  radiolarian  remains  become  abundant,  the  red  clay  passes 
gradually  into  radiolarian  ooze,  while  in  other  regions  towards  the  far 
north  and  far  south  the  diatom  remains  increase  in  number,  and  the 
red  clay  may  pass  insensibly  info  diatom  ooze.  Among  the  inorganic 
elements  met  with  in  red  clay,  the  most  constant  and  widely  distributed 
is  pumice,  which  occurs  in  larger  and  smaller  fragments  down  to  the 
most  minute  particles,  and  in  all  stages  of  disintegration  and  decomposi- 
tion ;  the  minerals  found  in  pumice,  like  sanadine,  plagioclase,  augite, 
hornblende,  magnetite,  etc.,  are  also  present,  along  with  basic  yolcanic 
glasses  frequently  transformed  into  palagonite.  The  peroxides  of  iron 
and  manganese  are  universally  distributed  throughout  the  red  clays, 
sometimes  as  minute  grains  or  coatings,  sometimes  deposited  as  concre- 
tions around  organic  remains,  pumice  fragments  and  other  nuclei,  forming 
manganese  nodules  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  especially  where  the  debrisy 
ashes  and  lapilli,  of  basic  volcanic  rocks  are  abundant!  and  have  under- 
gone decomposition.  These  manganese  nodules  vary  in  form  and  size 
in  different  localities  :  at  one  place  they  may  be  large,  subspherioal  and 
smooth,  resembling  a  lot  of  potatoes;  at  another  plaoe  smaller,  like 
marbles ;  at  another  place  large  and  spherical,  but  the  external  surfaces 
rough  to  the  touch  owing  to  the  numerous  mammillations ;  at  another 
place  flattened  with  one  side  rougher  than  the  other,  and  at  yet  another 
place  the  nodules  take  the  form  of  huge  slabs.  With  the  manganese 
nodules  are  usually  associated,  especially  in  deep  water  far  from  land, 
numerous  teeth  of  sharks  and  ear-bones  of  whales,  impregnated  and 
ooated  more  or  less  thickly  by  the  peroxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  In 
the  red  clays,  aleo,  numerous  minute  magnetic  spherules,  some  with 
metallic  nuclei,  have  been  met  with,  and  have  also  been  extracted  from 
the  manganese  nodules  after  these  have  been  broken  up  in  a  mortar ; 
these  spherules  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  interstellular  space, 
and  are  hence  called  cosmic  sphei*ules.  In  some  positions,  again,  there 
are  small  zeolitic  crystals  (phillipsite)  in  individuals,  twins,  stellate 
groups  and  spherulitic  aggregations,  which  are  supposed  to  be  secondary 
products,  formed  in  8it%  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  basic 
volcanic  particles  present  in  the  deposits. 

All  the  varieties  of  deep-sea  deposits  pass,  gradually,  the  one  into 
the  other,  there  being  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 
Very  frequently  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a  sample  should  be  called 
a  blue  mud,  a  globigerina  ooze,  or  a  red  clay,  although  typical 
samples  of  these  are  well  marked  and  distinct. 
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Having  thus  briefly  indicated  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  different 
types  of  deep-sea  deposits,  we  may,  in  a  few  words,  allude  to  their 
distribution  over  the  floor  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  as  laid  down  approxi- 
mately on  an  equal  surface-projection  hemisphere  in  accordance  with 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

The  Pacific  ocean  is  usually  looked  upon  as  being  bounded  to  the 
south  by  the  parallel  of  40°  S.  lat. ;  the  great  oircumpolar  Southern 
ocean  lies  between  the  parallels  of  40^  S.  and  the  Antarctic  circle,  the 
Antarctic  ocean  being  looked  upon  as  circumscribed  by  the  Antarctic 
circle.  In  the  first  instance,  we  will  take  the  Pacific  ocean  in  its 
limited  sense — that  is,  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Aleutian  islands ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Eurile  islands,  Japan,  Formosa,  Philippines,  Qilolo, 
New  Guinea,  and  the  east  coast  of  Australia ;  on  the  east  by  the  coasts 
of  North  and  South  America;  and  on  the  south  by  the  parallel  of  40°  S. 
As  thus  defined,  the  area  is  estimated  at  about  38,000,000  square  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  of  this  area  we  estimate  that  the  red  clay  covers 
approximately  about  67  per  cent.,  the  globigerina  ooze  about  13  per 
cent.,  the  radiolarian  ooze  about  10  per  cent.,  the  terrigenous  deposits 
(excluding  coral  mud)  about  5  per  cent.,  the  diatom  ooze  about  2  per 
cent.,  the  coral  mud  about  2  per  cent.,  and  the  pteropod  ooze  about 

1  per  cent. 

The  area  of  the  Southern  ocean  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Pacific, 
from  the  longitude  of  Tasmania  on  the  west,  to  the  South  American  coast 
and  the  meridian  of  70°  W.  on  the  east,  is  estimated  at  about  7,750,000 
square  geographical  miles;  of  this  area  we  estimate  that  the  globi- 
gerina ooze  covers  about  47  per  cent.,  the  diatom  ooze  about  24  per 
cent.,  the  red  clay  about  23  per  cent.,  and  the  terrigenous  deposits 
(blue  mud,  etc.)  6  per  cent. 

The  area  of  the  Antarctic  ocean  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Pacific  is 
estimated  at  about  1,300,000  square  geographical  miles,  and  this  area, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends  at  the  present  time,  is  entirely  covered 
by  blue  mud. 

Taking  the  basin  of  the  Pacific  in  its  total  extent  (excluding,  of 
course,  the  partially  enclosed  seas  fringing  its  northern  and  western 
margin) — that  is,  from  the  Aleutian  islands  on  the  north  to  the  Antarctic 
continent  on  the  south,  the  area  is  estimated  at  about  47,000,000  square 
geographical  miles;  of  this  area  we  estimate  that  about  58  per  cent,  is 
covered  by  red  clay,  about  18  per  cent,  by  globigerina  ooze,  about  8  per 
cent,  by  radiolarian  ooze,  about  8  per  cent,  by  terrigenous  deposits 
(excluding  the  coral   mud),  about  5  per  cent,  by  diatom  ooze,  about 

2  per  cent,  by  coral  mud,  and  about  1  per  cent,  by  pteropod  ooze. 

We  may  now  indicate  the  distribution  of  the  various  types  of 
deep-Eca  deposits  over  the  basin  of  the  Pacific,  treating  them  in  the 
order  of  their  importance. 

(a)  Red  Clay. — This  deposit  attains  its  most  typical  development 
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ia  the  deep-water  regions  of  the  Pacific,  covering  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  area.  It  was  from  the  central  regions  of  the  Pacific  that 
the  Challenger  brought  up  the  largest  hauls  of  manganese  nodules, 
associated  with  many  sharks'  teeth  and  ear-bones  of  whales.  In  the 
Northern  Pacific  it  stretches  from  off  the  coast  of  North  America  to  off 
the  coasts  of  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  extending  to  the  north  of 
lat.  50^  N.  Separated  from  this  area  by  radiolarian  ooze  and  globi- 
gerina  ooze  is  an  area  in  the  South  Pacific  which  stretches  across  from 
the  South  American  coast  to  the  great  volcanic  rift  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  Samoan,  Friendly,  and  Kermadec  groups,  in  which  depths  exceed- 
ing 5000  fathoms  have  been  obtained,  extending  to  the  south  of 
lat.  50°  S.  Since  the  radiolarian  ooze  is  merely  a  variety  of  red  clay, 
it  may  be  said  that  red  clay  (using  the  term  to  include  radiolarian 
ooze)  stretches  in  the  Pacific  from  north  to  south  through  over  100°  of 
latitude.  An  isolated  area  lies  between  the  Fijis,  Kermadecs,  Norfolk 
island,  and  New  Caledonia.  Another  isolated  area  lies  off  the  east 
coast  of  Australia,  and  another  in  the  deep  water  to  the  west  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  extending  into  the  Coral  sea. 

(b)  Globigerina  Ooze. — Next  in  importance  to  the  red  clay  is  the 
globigerina  ooze,  which  covers  an  extensive  area  stretching  from  the 
Coral  sea  and  the  sea  surrounding  the  Fijis  southwards  to  New  Zealand, 
passing  to  the  west  and  south  of  New  Zealand  uninterruptedly  across 
the  Southern  ocean  towards  the  coast  of  South  America.  There  is  an 
extensive  area  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  Central  Pacific,  sur- 
rounding Palmyra  and  Fanning  islands,  extending  from  long.  135°  to 
167°  W.  Globigerina  ooze  occurs  also  around  all  the  groups  of  coral 
and  volcanic  islands,  and  on  the  summits  or  flanks  of  submarine 
elevations  where  the  bottom  rises  from  very  deep  water  to  depths  less 
than  2000  fathoms. 

(c)  Eadiolarian  Ooze. — This  type  of  deposit  is  now  known  to  cover 
an  extensive  area  of  the  floor  of  the  Pacific.  It  has  been  traced  from 
the  Gulf  of  Panama  and  the  coasts  of  Central  America,  between  the 
latitudes  of  5°  S.  and  15°  N.,  extending  through  more  than  80°  of  longi- 
tude, as  far  as  long.  165°  W.  Another  extensive  area  occurs  around 
the  Phoenix  and  Union  groups  of  islands,  stretching  from  lat.  13°  S.  to 
8°  N.,  and  from  long.  162°  W.  to  178^  E.  A  smaller  area  occurs  a  little 
farther  east,  approximately  between  lat.  3°  and  8^^  S.,  and  long.  152° 
and  155°  W.  Another  area  occurs  farther  north,  approximately  in 
lat.  36°  to  39°  N.,  and  long,  163°  to  178°  W.  Eadiolarian  ooze  also 
occurs  between  the  Caroline  and  Ladrone  groups  of  islands,  in  the 
region  of  the  deepest  water  known  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Here  the 
Challenger's  deepest  sounding  in  4475  fathoms  brought  up  a  good 
sample  of  radiolarian  ooze;  here  Dr.  Alexander  Agassiz  sounded  in 
4813  fathoms,  not  far  from  Guam  island,  and  the  material  brought 
home  indicates  the  presence  of  many  siliceous  organisms  (diatoms  and 
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radiolaria)  in  the  deposit;  here  the  U.S.  steamer  Nero  sounded  in  5150 
and  5269  fathoms  (this  last  being  the  deepest  sounding  hitherto  recorded 
in  the  ocean),  and  when  the  material  comes  to  be  examined  it  will 
probably  prove  that  the  deposit  is  radiolarian  ooze. 

(d)  TERRiaENous  Deposits  (excluding  Coral  Mud). — ^No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  estimate  the  area  of  the  floor  of  the  Padfic  covered  by 
volcanic  mud  and  green  mud,  as  distinguished  from  blue  mud,  though 
we  have  estimated  approximately  the  area  occupied  by  ooral  mud. 
Around  the  margins  of  the  continents  of  North  and  South  America, 
Asia,  Australia  (except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Barrier  reef), 
and  the  Antarctic  continent,  the  prevailing  deposit  is  blue  mud.  At 
certain  points  glauconite  occurs  in  the  deposits  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  called  green  muds,  as  off  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  near 
Sydney,  off  Japan,  and  several  places  along  the  coast  of  North  America. 
Around  all  the  oceanic  islands  of  volcanic  origin,  like  the  Sandwich 
islands.  New  Hebrides,  etc.,  volcanic  muds  occur.  They  are  also  met 
with  in  the  vicinity  of  submarine  elevations,  which  are  the  result  of 
recent  volcanic  activity;  several  such  elevations  are  now  known  in 
the  seas  around  the  Fijis  and  along  the  ridge  extending  northwards 
from  New  Zealand  by  the  Eermadecs  and  Friendly  islands  to  the 
Samoan  group.  In  this  region  a  volcanic  island,  to  which  the  name 
of  Falcon  island  was  given,  was  thrown  up  near  the  Friendly  islands 
a  few  years  ago,  but  the  loose  volcanic  scoriae  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  gradually  spread  out  by  the  action  of  the  waves  until  the  island 
became  a  shoal.  In  this  region  also  Mr.  Peake  collected  a  sample  of 
loose  volcanic  material,  different  from  anything  hitherto  known  from 
such  a  depth  (see  description  of  Sounding  420,  p.  709). 

(e)  Diatom  Ooze. — This  deposit  occurs  typically  in  the  Great  Southern 
ocean  surrounding  the  belt  of  blue  mud  bordering  the  Antarctic 
continent,  and  it  has  also  been  traced  in  a  continuous  band  bordering 
the  northern  margin  of  the  Pacific  from  off  the  coast  of  Yezo  in  Japan, 
by  way  of  the  Kurile  islands,  Kamtschatkan  peninsula,  Aleutian 
islands,  and  Alaskan  peninsula,  till  it  approaches  the  coast  of  Vancouver 
island. 

(/)  Coral  Mud. — This  deposit,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  associated 
with  the  coral  reef  region  of  the  Pacific;  it  occurs  along  the  Great 
Barrier  reef  of  Australia,  and  off  all  the  coral  islands  and  coral  reefs, 
but  it  is  comparatively  limited  in  its  distribution,  rapidly  giving  place 
on  receding  from  the  reef  to  volcanic  mud  if  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
volcanic  island,  or  to  pteropod  ooze  or  globigerina  ooze  in  the  case 
of  atolls. 

(g)  Pteropod  Ooze. — This  type  of  deposit  is  limited  in  its  distribution 
to  the  shallower  regions  of  the  deep  sea  far  from  continental  land,  and 
is  found  characteristically  on  the  summits  of  submarine  elevations 
which  rise  into  depths  less  than  1000  fathoms  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
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the  great  ocean  basins,  and  in  the  vicinitj  of  ooral  atolls  outside  the 
zone  of  coral  mud.  In  the  Pacific  there  is  a  considerable  area  in  the 
coral  reef  region  of  the  Coral  sea  bordering  the  Great  Barrier  reef  of 
Australia  and  on  the  summits  of  the  "  Britannia  hills,"  Balfour  shoal,* 
and  other  elevations  in  the  seas  between  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Union  and  Ellioe  groups,  and  around  some  of  the  ooral  islands 
of  the  Paumotu  and  Marquesas  groups.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  localities  mentioned  are  all  south  of  the  equator,  and  it  is 
rather  curious  that  we  have  not  hitherto  recognized  pteropod  ooze 
among  the  collections  examined  by  us  from  the  North  Pacific,  which 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  very  little  material  is  available  from 
the  moderate  depths  of  this  region. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  indicated  the  general  characters 
of  the  different  types  of  deep-sea  deposits,  and  their  distribution 
throughout  the  basin  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  we  may  now  proceed 
to  deal  with  the  samples  collected  by  s.s.  Britannia  in  1901,  which  have 
been  submitted  to  us  by  Mr.  Peake  for  examination. 

The  total  number  of  samples  received  is  597.  The  great  majority 
of  them  are  amply  sufficient  for  a  complete  examination,  but  in  some 
instances  the  amount  of  material  obtained  does  not  suffice  to  indicate 
with  precision  the  nature  of  the  deposit  at  the  bottom;  in  other  (ases 
the  material  is  incoherent,  and  appears  to  us  to  have  been  submitted  to 
a  certain  amount  of  washing  while  being  brought  up  to  the  surface. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  in  depth  of  the  597 
samples  : — 

90  samples  come  from  depths  less  than  100  fathoms. 
114  „  „  between    100  and  1000  fathoms. 

206  „  „  „        1000   „     2000       „ 

180  „  „  „        2000   „    3000 

7  „  „  over  3000  fathoms. 

597 

The  deepest  sample  comes  from  3150  fathoms. 

Of  the  597  samples,  76  were  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine 
the  type  of  deposit,  and  in  24  cases  the  samples  were  obtained  on  the 
border  lines  between  two  or  three  different  types  of  deposit.  For 
instance,  six  of  the  samples  might  equally  well  have  been  called  red 
clay  or  radiolarian  ooze,  other  four  either  red  clay  or  glob^gerina  ooze, 
other  six  either  globigerina  ooze  or  volcanic  mud,  and  so  on.  Making 
allowance  for  these  doubtful  and  insufficient  samples,  there  remain 
497  samples  which  we  have  been  able  to  assign  to  distinct  types  of 
deposits ;  of  these,  by  far  the  great  majority  are  globigerina  oozes,  since 

•  See  Murray,  ScaU.  Geo.  Mag.,  vol.  xui.  p.  120, 1897. 
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the  course  followed  by  the  Britannia  lay  principally  through  regions  of 
moderate  depth,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 

294  samples  are  referred  to  globigerina  ooze. 

65  „  „  red  clay. 

43  „  „  radiolarian  ooze. 

45  „  „  coral  mud  or  sand. 

27  „  „  pteropod  ooze. 

12  „  „  blue  and  green  muds. 

11  „  „  volcanic  mud  or  sand. 

497 

Before  giving  descriptions  of  a  few  of  the  Britannia  soundings  we 
may  briefly  refer  to  the  deposits  met  with  along  the  route  followed  by 
the  s.s.  Britannia  during  this  cruise.  Starting  from  Southport,  New 
South  Wales,  the  material  brought  up  within  the  100  fathoms  line  was 
mostly  made  up  of  fragments  of  mollusc  shells,  polyzoa,  and  other 
bottom-living  organisms,  with  grains  of  quartz,  mica,  etc.,  but  after 
crossing  the  100  fathoms  line,  two  samples  of  pteropod  ooze  were  obtained 
from  385  and  530  fathoms,  passing  at  860  fathoms  into  globigerina  ooze, 
which  continued  until  the  depth  increased  to  over  2000  fathoms,  where 
the  deposit  was  red  clay. 

On  approaching  the  "  Britannia  hills,"  the  deposit  was  again  globigerina 
ooze  in  depths  less  than  2000  fathoms,  while  pteropod  ooze  apparently 
covered  the  summits  and  upper  portions  of  these  elevations,  the  discovery 
of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  this  expedition. 
It  would  have  been  extremely  interesting  to  have  had  a  good  supply  of 
the  material  covering  the  ''  Britannia  hills"  at  various  depths  from  the 
summits  out  into  the  deep  sea,  but  unfortunately  the  shallower  casts 
produced  very  little  material,  the  snapper  being  frequently  dented  and 
empty.     The  material  that  did  reach  our  hands  consisted  of — 

(a)  From  249  fathoms,  a  fragment  of  the  arm  of  an  ophiurid ; 

(h)  From  450  fathoms,  a  few  small  fragments  of  corals  and  pteropods ; 

(c)  From  478  fathoms,  a  good  sample  of  pteropod  ooze,  which  we 

have  described ; 

(d)  From  527  fathoms,  a  piece  of  volcanic  rock  coated  with  the 

peroxide  of  manganese ; 

(e)  From  GGO  fathoms,  a  good  sample  of  the  deposit  which  might  be 

called  either  globigerina  or  pteropod  ooze,  the  pteropods  and 
fragments  being  much  less  numerous  than  in  478  fathoms. 
In  greater  depths  the  pteropod  ooze  passes  into  globigerina  ooze,  just  as 
has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  **  Balfour  shoal "  (already  mentioned) 
lying  further  to  the  north.  These  observations  indicate  that  the  sub- 
marine elevations,  which  Mr.  Peake  has  called  the  *' Britannia  hills," 
are  fundamentally  composed  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  are  now  covered 
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by  nnmerous  benthonio  animals,  whose  remains  are  mixed  up  with  a 
considerable  covering  of  deposits  chiefly  composed  of  the  remains  of 
pelagic  or  planktonic  animals. 

Proceeding  eastwards  from  the  "  Britannia  hills  "  the  deposit  is  almost 
nninterruptedly  globigerina  ooze,  though  two  samples  from  2680  and 
2603  fathoms  approach  closely  in  character  to  red  clays.  On  approaching 
Norfolk  island  the  globigerina  ooze  passes  into  pteropod  ooze  in  depths 
of  300  to  700  fathoms,  with  coral  sand  in  the  lesser  depths,  the  material 
from  depths  less  than  100  fathoms  being  made  np  of  fragments  of  corals 
and  calcareous  algee,  and  mollusc  shells.  Proceeding  towards  New  2^a- 
land  from  Norfolk  island,  pteropod  ooze  is  again  found  in  depths  under 
900  fathoms,  with  globigerina  ooze  continuing  all  the  way  till  the 
shallow  waters  surrounding  New  Zealand  are  reached.  There  the 
deposits  are  blue  muds,  while  we  have  called  two  of  the  samples  from 
168  and  180  fathoms  green  muds,  one  of  which  will  be  found  described  in 
the  sequel.  In  the  shallow  waters  of  Doubtless  bay  and  Whangaroa 
bay  the  material  is  chiefly  made  up  of  broken  mollusc  shells  with 
rounded  pebbles. 

Proceeding  back  to  Norfolk  island  from  New  Zealand,  a  few  sound* 
ings  were  taken,  and  then  the  cruise  was  continued  from  Norfolk 
island  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards  Fiji.  After  crossing 
the  zone  of  pteropod  ooze,  globigerina  ooze  was  again  encountered  in 
depths  exceeding  1000  fathoms  until  approaching  latitude  25°  S.,  where 
the  globigerina  ooze  gradually  gave  place  to  red  clay  in  depths  over 
2000  fathoms.  On  passing  to  the  east  of  Conway  reef,  globigerina  ooze 
was  again  met  with  in  depths  less  than  2000  fathoms,  the  soundings 
over  2000  fathoms  being  always  red  clay.  The  depth  of  the  boundary 
line  between  the  globigerina  ooze  and  the  red  clay  thus  varies  greatly  in 
difierent  regions,  being  principally  determined  by  the  conditions  at 
the  surface.  Between  Conway  reef  and  Eandavu  the  bottom  is 
apparently  rather  irregular,  the  Britannia  taking  soundings  in  948,  840, 
and  836  fathoms,  separated  from  each  other  by  deeper  water;  the 
deposit  at  the  two  first  mentioned  was  globigerina  ooze,  while  no 
deposit  was  obtained  at  the  last  mentioned,  where  the  shot  on  the 
sounding-tube  became  jammed.  There  seemed  to  be  indications  of 
volcanic  activity  in  this  locality,  for  the  samples  from  1369  and 
1388  fathoms  contained  volcanic  rock  fragments  and  minerals  in  some 
abundance,  while  the  sample  from  1491  fathoms  is  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  from  so  great  a  depth  which  has  ever  passed  through  our  hands, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  volcanic  lapilli  (see  description,  p.  709). 
Close  to  the  Fijis  the  globigerina  ooze  passes  in  some  places  into  ptero- 
pod ooze,  in  others,  as  on  approaching  Suva,  into  volcanic  mud,  with 
coral  muds  close  to  the  reefs. 

On  leaving  the  Fijis  by  the  Nanuku  passage,  the  material  obtained 
showed  the  presence  of  a  good  deal  of  manganese  associated  with 
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Yolcanio  dSbris.  The  shells  in  the  pteropod  oozes  from  518  and  641 
fathoms  were  hlaokened  by  manganese ;  a  fragment  of  a  manganese 
nodule  was  obtained  from  455  fathoms ;  a  fragment  of  white  oalcareons 
tufa  ooated  with  manganese  was  brought  up  from  425  fathoms ;  frag- 
ments of  pumice  coated  with  manganese  were  obtained  from  1391,  1448, 
1890,  1025,  830,  and  1375  fathoms. 

Proceeding  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards  the  Samoan  islands, 
the  bottom  showed  some  irregularities,  and  the  soundings  contained  a 
considerable  quantity  of  volcanic  material  associated  with  manganese ; 
at  1390  and  1350  fathoms  the  deposit  was  globigerina  ooze,  containing 
many  manganese  grains ;  at  1269, 1190,  and  1133  fathoms  it  was  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  deposit  should  be  called  globigerina  ooze  or  volcanic 
mud.  At  900,  1150,  1126,  and  1166  fathoms  the  deposit  was  volcanic 
mud  (see  description  of  sounding  487,  p.  709).  These  were  obtained  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  submarine  elevation  covered  by  400  fathoms  of  water,  from 
the  summit  of  which  we  received  no  material,  but  Mr.  Peake  says  the 
sounding-tubes  came  up  dented  and  showing  a  trace  of  manganese. 
Two  casts  of  825  and  1135  fathoms  on  the  northern  slope  of  this  eleva- 
tion procured  no  sample  of  the  bottom,  and  the  tubes  came  up  dented,  as 
was  also  the  case  in  1410  fathoms,  a  little  further  to  the  north-east. 

Proceeding  north-eastwards,  the  bottom  again  shoaled  to  480  fathoms, 
the  material  from  this  cast  being  decomposed  pamice,  which  had  appa- 
rently formed  the  nucleus  of  a  manganese  nodule,  and  from  1510 
fathoms  on  the  eastern  slope  a  fragment  of  volcanic  rock  coated  with 
manganese  came  up  jammed  between  the  tubes,  with  a  trace  of  volcanic 
material  within  the  tubes.  From  this  elevation  the  bottom  slopes  down 
rapidly  to  the  north-east,  being  covered  by  red  clay  in  depths  of  2145, 
2565,  2553,  and  2224  fathoms.  Crossing  the  parallel  of  14"^  south, 
another  elevation  was  met  with  at  1490  fathoms,  the  sounding-tube 
bringing  up  a  fragment  of  a  manganese  nodule  with  nucleus  of  decom- 
posed volcanic  rock.  The  deposit  at  the  neighbouring  deep  soundings 
was  red  clay,  containing  a  good  many  radiolaria,  which  organisms  in- 
creased in  abundance  as  the  passage  between  Savaii  and  the  Pasco  Bank 
was  approached,  and  the  red  clay  passed  insensibly  into  radiolarian  ooze. 
About  halfway  between  Savaii  and  Pasco  Bank  another  submarine 
elevation,  with  1000  fathoms  over  it,  was  revealed,  fragments  of  a  pure 
black  manganese  nodule  being  brought  up.  In  the  deep  water  to  the 
north-west  the  deposit  was  red  clay  or  radiolarian  ooze,  containing 
many  splinters  of  recent  volcanic  glass,  while  to  the  north  the  deposit 
was  red  clay  or  globigerina  ooze,  containing  fragments  of  pumice  im- 
pregnated with  manganese.  Two  soundings  taken  to  the  south-east 
show  that  the  slope  in  this  direction  is  more  gentle ;  we  received  no 
material  from  these  two  soundings,  but  Mr.  Peake  says  that  at  1433 
fathoms  the  washer  was  oovered  by  globigerina  shells,  and  at  1590 
fathoms  the  tubes  were  smeared  with  manganese.    To  the  south-west, 
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at  2009  fathoms  the  tnbes  oame  up  empty  and  dented,  and  at  2580 
fathoms  the  tubes  were  empty,  with  a  trace  of  manganese  on  them, 
while  at  2553,  2568  and  2575  fathoms  the  deposit  was  radiolarian  ooze. 
Proceeding  to  the  north-east  from  this  elevation,  the  water  was  found  to 
be  very  deep,  and  the  deposit  at  2560  and  2549  fathoms  was  red  clay, 
passing  gradually  at  2540  and  2528  fathoms  into  radiolarian  ooze,  which 
continued  until,  on  approaching  the  Union  group  of  islands,  globigerina 
ooze  was  met  with  at  depths  of  2269  to  2648  fathoms.  One  of  the 
samples  from  the  border-line  between  these  two  deposits  was  interest- 
ing, because  it  showed  the  one  type  overlain  by  the  other,  the  lower 
portion  being  a  dark  chocolate-coloured  radiolarian  ooze,  covered  by  a 
cream-coloured  globigerina  ooze.  In  this  neighbourhood  manganese 
was  met  with  in  several  of  the  soundings ;  at  2626  fathoms,  Mr.  Peake 
says,  a  large  manganese  nodule  was  jammed  between  the  tubes ;  at  2428 
fathoms  the  tubes  were  smeared  with  manganese,  and  one  of  them  bent ; 
at  2331  fathoms  the  tubes  were  smeared  with  manganese,  and  one  of  them 
bent ;  at  2548  fathoms  some  manganese  was  on  the  bottom  of  the  tubes, 
and  two  of  them  were  dented;  at  2178  fathoms  the  sounding- tubes  came 
up  slightly  dented,  with  trace  of  manganese  on  them,  and  the  sound- 
ing was  repeated  in  2220  fathoms  with  snapper,  which  came  up  dented 
and  smeared  with  manganese ;  at  2295  fathoms  an  elongated  manganese 
nodule  (or  rather  two  nodules  cemented  together)  was  brought  up  ;  at 
2465  fathoms  the  tube  was  kept  open  by  a  large  manganese  nodule;  at 
2808  fathoms  there  was  a  trace  of  manganese  on  the  tubes ;  at  2875 
and  2830  fathoms  the  tubes  were  smeared  with  manganese;  at  2963 
fathoms  a  flattish  manganese  nodule  4  cm.  in  diameter  was  obtained ; 
at  2912  fathoms  a  small  round  nodule  2  cm.  in  diameter  was  brought 
up;  at  2081  and  2290  fathoms  the  tubes  were  smeared  with 
manganese. 

On  proceeding  north-east  from  the  Union  group  of  islands  the  water 
deepened  and  the  globigerina  ooze  passed  again  into  radiolarian  ooze, 
which  occupied  the  sea-floor  in  depths  of  2800  to  3150  fathoms  between 
the  equator  and  latitude  7"^  S.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator, 
although  the  water  was  still  very  deep,  the  remains  of  pelagic  calcareous 
organismsbecame  very  abundant,  and  the  deposit  again  changed  gradually 
into  globigerina  ooze.  The  deposits  coUected,  both  by  the  Challenger 
and  the  Penguin^  had  already  shown  the  presence  of  globigerina  ooze 
at  much  greater  depths  under  the  waters  of  the  counter  equatorial 
current  in  the  Pacific  than  in  other  regions  of  the  ocean,  and  this  is 
evidently  due  to  the  relatively  much  greater  abundance  of  pelagic 
calcareous  organisms  in  the  waters  of  this  current.  The  globigerina 
ooze  continued  until  the  zone  of  coral  mud  surrounding  Fanning  island 
was  met  with,  and  in  like  manner,  in  proceeding  north-eastwards  from 
Fanning  island,  globigerina  ooze  again  covered  the  sea-floor  until,  on 
approaching  the  parallel  of  8°  N.,  the  water  deepened  and  the  globigerina 
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ooze  gave  plaoo  to  radiolarian  ooze,  friagments  of  manganese  nodnlee 
being  brought  np  from  depths  of  2425  and  2708  fathoms. 

This  cruise  of  the  Britannia  has  added  considerably  to  our  knowledge 
regarding  the  depths  and  the  distribution  of  the  deposits  in  that  portion 
of  the  Paoifio  ocean  traversed  by  the  expedition.  In  the  first  place, 
the  discovery  of  the  "  Britannia  hills,"  rising  to  within  less  than  300 
fathoms  beneath  the  surface,  in  a  region  where  previously  depths  of 
2500  fathoms  had  been  observed,  is  a  most  important  result.  Several 
other  submarine  elevations  were  also  revealed  by  the  Britannia^ a  sound- 
ings, especially  in  the  seas  around  the  Fijis,  some  of  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  remarks.  The  line  of  soundings  r on  between 
Norfolk  island  and  New  Zealand  was  extremely  useful  in  defining  more 
accurately  some  of  the  deeper  contour  lines  of  depth,  especially  the  2000 
fathoms  line.  The  line  of  soundings  between  the  Union  group  and 
Fanning  island  was  also  extremely  useful  in  defining  the  3000  fathoms 
Hue,  which  had  been  previously  laid  down  in  this  region  much  farther 
to  the  east. 

As  regards  the  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  deposits,  pteropod 
ooze  must  now  be  introduced  on  the  summits  of  the  ^  Britannia  hills," 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  blue  mud  area  off  the  Australian  coast  The 
Britannia  samples  also  show  that  a  zone  of  pteropod  ooze  surrounds  the 
coral  mud  area  around  Norfolk  island.  The  two  samples  of  green  mud 
from  off  the  north-east  coast  of  New  Zealand  are  also  interesting,  as 
glauconite  had  not  previously  been  observed  in  any  abundance  in  this 
locality.  In  the  passage  between  Pasco  bank  and  Savaii,  radiolarian 
ooze  was  met  with  farther  south  than  bad  been  previously  recorded. 

Appended  are  detailed  descriptions  of  a  few  of  the  more  typical  and 
interesting  samples,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  *  Challenger 
Eeport  on  Deep-Sea  Deposits.'  In  the  examination  of  these  deposits, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  these  notes  for  publication,  I  have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  continuous  assistance  of  Mr.  James  Chumley  and  Mr.  Bobert 
Dykes. 

Sounding  11.— May  18, 1901,  lat.  28°  3'  2"  S.,  long.  154<>  1'  69"  B.,  386  fathoms. 
Pteropod  Ooze,  brownish  grey,  coherent,  plastic,  granular ;  contaiDing — 
(a)  Calcium  Cabbonatb  (64*06  per  cent.),  made  up  of  pteropods  and  hetero- 
pods  and  fragments,  pelagic  foraminifera  (including  Glohigerina  lulloidea, 
G,  mcculi/eraf   G,  conglohata,   G.  dubia,    G»  rubra^    G.  cequOateralis^ 
SphcBToidina    dehiscena,    OrhuUna    universa,    PulUnxa  obliquiloculaia, 
Pulvinulina    menardii^  P,  tumida,  P.  canariensis,  P.  micheliniana), 
bottom-living      foraminifera      (including      Biloculina,     Spiroloculina, 
Nodosaria,    Uvigerina,    CassiduJina,  Anomalina,   Crtstellaria),    echini 
spines,  ostracodes,  otoliths  of  fishes,  tunicate  spicules,  ooccoliths,  rhab- 
dolitbs ; 
Q>)  Residue,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(35*94  per  cent.),  grey -brown,  consisting  of — 
(1)  MineraXs  (15  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  0*15  mm.,  angular,  including 
quartz,  mica  (muscovite),  felspar^  hornblende,  volcanic  glass,  magnetite ; 
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(2)-  Siliceous  organisms  (7  per  cent.),  including  sponge  spicules,  arenaceous 

foraminifersy  clayey  casts  of  calcareous  organisms ; 
(3)  Fine  tcctshings  (13-94  per  cent.),  made  up  of  amorphous  clayey  matter, 

together  with  minute  patticles  of  minerals  and  siliceous  organisms. 

SoDNDiNO  32.— May  28, 1901,  lat.  28^  12'  39"  S.,  long.  155^  36'  29"  E.,  478  fathoms. 
Fteropod  Ooze,  creamy  white,  plastic,  coherent ;  containing — 

(a)  Calcium  Oabbonatb  (88*76  per  cent.),  made  up  of  pteropods  (including 
Clio  subula,  G,  austraXis,  Cavolinia),  heteropods  {Atlanta),  pelagic  fora- 
minifera  (including  Ghbigerina  bulloides,  Q,  conglobata,  G,  oequilaieralis, 
G.  rttbray  G.  dubiaj  G.  sacculi/era,  Candeina  nitida,  Pullenia  ohliquilo- 
culataj  Fulvinulina  menardii,  P.  tumidaj  P.  micheliniana,  P.  canarienais, 
OrbuUna  universa^  Sphceroidina  dehiscens),  bottom-living  foraminifera 
(including  Bihculina,  Umgerina,  Nodosaria,  Amphistegina),  ostracodes, 
otoliths,  echini  spines,  larval  lamellibranchs  and  gastropods  (^Pleuro' 
ioma\  coccoliths,  rhabdolitbs ; 
(6)  Residue,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(11*24  per  cent.),  brown,  consisting  of — 

(1)  Minerals  (3  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  0*1  mm.,  angular,  including 

felspar,  volcanic  glass,  magnetite ; 

(2)  Sdiceous  organisms  (1  per  cent.),  only  sponge  spicules  observed ; 

(3)  Fine  washings  (7  24  per  cent.),  made  up  of  amorphous  clayey  matter, 
with  minute  mineral  particles  and  fragments  of  sponge  spicules. 

SouNDiKQ  43.— May  31, 1901,  lat.  27^  61'  S.,  long.  166°  64'  30"  E.,  2676  fathoms. 
Bed  Clay,  mottled  white  and  grey,  plastic,  coherent ;  containing — 

(a)  Calcium  Gabbomate  (21*13  per  cent.),  made  up  of  broken  pelagic  fora- 
minifeia  (including  Glohigerina  wguHateraHs,  G.  conglobata,  Spkcsroidina 
dehiscens),  coccoliths  and  rhabdoliths ; 

(b)  Residue,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 

(78*87  per  cent.),  grey  brown,  consisting  of — 

(1)  Minerals  (3  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  0*07  mm.,  angular,  including 

felspar,  augite,  hornblende,  volcanic  glass ; 

(2)  Siliceous  organisms  (2    per  cent.),  including  radiolaria  and   sponge 

spicules ; 

(3)  JV/ie  washings  (73*87  per  cent.),  amorphous  clayey  matter,  with  a  few 
minute  mineral  particles  and  fragments  of  siliceous  organisms. 

Sounding  61.— June  2, 1901,  lat.  28°  29'  4"  S.,  long.  155°  1'  24"  E.,  2488  fathoms. 
Bed  Olay,  dark  grey,  unctuous ;  containing — 

(a)  Oaloium  Gaubonatb  (17*57  per  cent.),  made  up  of  fragments  of  pelagic 

and  bottom  foraminifera,  echini  spines,  coccoliths  (some  very  large) ; 
(6)  Residue,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(82'43  per  cent.),  dirty  grey,  consisting  of— 

(1)  Minerals  (6  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  0*07  mm.,  angular,  including 
augite,  mica,  felspar,  hornblende,  magnetite,  and  volcanic  glass.  Many 
small  black  spherules  unaffected  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  non-magnetic 
were  observed,  the  nature  of  which  is  uncertain. 

(2)  Siliceous  organisms  (3  per  cent.),  including  sponge  spicules,  radiolaria, 

diatoms,  fragments  of  arenaceous  foraminifera. 

(3)  Fine  washings  (74*43  per  cent.),  made  up  of  amorphous  clayey  matter, 
together  with  minute  mineral  particles  and  fragments  of  siliceous 
organisms. 
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Sounding  102.— Juno  7,  1901,  lat.  28°  53'  8.,  long.  160°  14'  E.,  1290  fathoms. 
Globlgerina  Ooze,  rose  or  cream  colour,  granular ;  containing — 

(a)  Calcium  Carbonate  (82*57  per  cent.),  made  up  of  pelagic  foraminifera 
(including  Orhulina  universUf  Qlohigerina  conglobata,  G.  huUoideSf 
G.  duhia,  G,  sacculiftra,  G,  rubra,  G.  cequilateralis,  G»  infiata,  Pulvinulina 
micheliniana,  P,  canariensis,  P.  crassa,  PuUenxa  obUquiloctdata, 
Sphceroidina  dehiscens),  bottom-living  foraminifera,  fish  teeth,  cocooliths, 
j'habdoliths ; 

(b)  Residue,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 

(17'43  per  cent.),  brown,  consisting  of — 

(1)  Minerals  (1  per  cent.},  mean  diameter  0*06  mm.,  rounded,  including 
augite,  felspar,  &c, ; 

(2)  Siliceous  organisms  (2  per  cent.),  including  sponge  spicules,  arenaceous 

foraminifera,  radiolaria. 

(3)  Fine  washings  (14*73  per  cent.),  made  up  of  amorphoas  clayey  matter, 
together  with  minute  particles  of  minerals  and  siliceous  organisms. 

Sounding  114.— June  8, 1901,  lat.  28°  49'  16"  S.,  long.  162°  17'  30"  E.,  748  fathoms. 
Globig^rina  Ooae,  cream  colour,  soft  and  plastic,  coherent ;  containing — 
(a)  Caloium  Carbonate  (82*65  per  cent.),  made  up  of  pelagic  foraminifera 
(including  Globigerina  buUoides,  G»  conglchata,  G.  csquHaterdliSf  G,  rubra, 
G.  dubia,    G.  so/ccali/era,   Orbxdina   universa,   Sphoeroidina  dehiscent, 
PtUlenia  obliquiloculata,  PtdvintUina  menardii,  P.  tumida,  P.  canariensiSj 
P,  micheliniana,  Hastigerina),  bottom  -  living    foraminifera   (including 
PuUenxa  sphoeroides,  P.  quinqueloba,  Nodosaria,  Uvigerina,  BiloctUina, 
Amphisiegina),  ostracodes,  otoliths  of    fish,  echini    spines,  cocooliths, 
rhabdoliths,  and  coccospheres ; 
(6)  Residue,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(17*35  per  cent.),  brown  in  colour,  consisting  of — 

(1)  Minerals  (2  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  0*07  mm.,  angular,  including 
felspar,  hornblende,  volcanic  glass,  magnetite ; 

(2)  Siliceous  organisms  (3    per    cent.),   including    radiolaria,  arenaceous 
foraminifera,  small  sponge  and  sponge  spicules,  diatoms ; 

(3)  Fine  washings  (12*35  per  cent),  made  up  of  amorphous  clayey  matter, 
with  minute  mineial  particles  and  fragments  of  siliceous  organisms. 

Sounding  155.— June  14,  1901,  lat.  28°  58'  52"  S.,  long.  167°  40'  E.,  600  fathoms. 
Fteropod  Ooze,  greyish  brown,  coherent ;  containing — 

(a)  Calcium  Carbonate  (87*12  lyer  cent.),  made  up  of  pteropods  (including 
Clio  subula,  C  australis),  heteropods  {Atlanta,  Ckirinaria),  pelagic 
foraminifera  (including  Globigerina  bulloides,  G.  conglobata,  G.  ceqiU' 
lateralis,  G,  sacculifera,  G.  rubra^  Sphoeroidina  dehiscens^  Pvllenia  obliqui' 
loculata,  Orbulina  universa,  Pulvinulina  canariensis,  P,  crassa, 
/*.  mtc^e/t/ztana),  bottom-living  foraminifera  (including  Nodosaria,  Cristd' 
laria,  Pullenia  bulloides,  Uvigerina,  Biloculina,  Chssidulina),  alcyonarian 
spicules,  tunicate  spicule^  echini  spines,  otoliths  of  fishes,  ostracodes, 
larval  molluscs,  polyzoa,  cocooliths,  rhabdoliths,  coccospheres ; 

(6)  Residue,  after  removal  of  caldum  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(12*88  per  cent.),  brown,  consisting  of — 

(1)  Minerals  (2   per  cent.),  mean  diameter  0*1  mm.,  angular,  including 

felspar,  augite,  hornblende,  muscovite,  volcanic  glass,  magnetite ; 

(2)  Siliceous  organisms  (I  per  cent),  including  sponge  spicules,  radiolaria, 
diatoms ; 
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(3)  Fine  loathings  (9*88  per  cent.),  made  up  of  amorphoas  clayey  matter, 
together  with  minute  mineral  particles  and  fragments  of  siliceous 
organisms. 

Sounding  246.— June  25, 1901,  lat.  31^  6'  49"  S.,  long.  170°  3'  44"  E.,  2034  fathoms. 
Globigerina  Ooze,  pure  white  with  light  brown  patches,  chalky,  coherent ; 
containing — 
(a)  Calcium  Cabbonatb  (88*86  per  cent.),  made  up  of  small  pelagic  and 
bottom-liyiug  foraminifera  and  fragments,  pteropod  fragments,  coccoliths, 
rhabdoliths,  coccospheres ; 
(6)  Residue,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(11*14  per  cent.),  grey,  consisting  of— 

(1)  Minerals  (1  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  0*07  mm.,  angular,  a  few  glassy 
particles ; 

(2)  Siliceous  organisms  (2  per  cent.),  including  fragments  and  spicules  of 

siliceous  sponges,  fragments  of  arenaceous  foraminifera,  radiolaria ; 

(3)  Fine  tuashings  (8*14  per  cent.),  made  up  of  amorphous  clayey  matter, 
with  a  few  minute  mineral  particles  and  siliceous  fragments. 

Sounding  295.— July  6, 1 901,  lat.  34°  36'  32"  S.,  long.  173°  35'  37"  E.,  180  fathoms. 
Qreen  Mud  or  SancU  greenish  grey,  incoherent,  gritty ;  containing — 

(a)  Calcium  Carbonate  (30  per  cent.),  made  up  of  pelagic  and  bottom 
foraminifera,  echini  spines,  one  or  two  pteropod  fragments,  tunicate 
spicules,  coccoliths,  rhabdoliths ; 

(b)  Eesidue,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 

(70  per  cent.),  green,  consisting  of — 

(1)  Minerals  (40  per  cent),  mean  diameter  0*2  mm.,  angular  and  rounded, 

including  quartz,  mica,  glauconite,  felspar,  volcanic  glass ; 

(2)  Siliceous  organisins  (10  per  cent.),  including  glauconitic  casts,  sponge 
spicules,  arenaceous  foraminifera,  diatoms  ; 

(3)  Fine  washings  (20  per  cent.),  made  up  of  amorphous  clayey  matter  and 
many  minute  particles  of  minerals  and  siliceous  organisms. 

Sounding   297.— July   13,   1901,  lat.  34*^  29'   30"   S.,  long.  173°  36'  57"  E., 
465  fathoms. 
Globigerina  Ooze,  greyish  brown,  granular,  coherent ;  containing — 

(a)  Calcium  Cabbonate  (40  per  cent.),  made  up  of  small  pelagic  foraminifera 
(including  Olohigerina  bulloides,  O.  conglobata,  G,  cequilateralis,  G,  dubia^ 
Sphceroidina  dehiscens,  Pulvinulina  mtcheliniana,  P,  canariensis^  Orbulina 
universa),  bottom-living  foraminifera  (Nodosaria,  Uvigerina^  BilociUina), 
ostracodes,  otoliths  of  fishes,  echini  spines,  coccoliths,  rhabdoliths ; 

(b)  Residue,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  bydrocbloric  acid 

(60  per  cent.),  brownish  grey,  consisting  of — 

(1)  Minerals  (15  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  0*1  mm.,  angular,  including 
pumice,  volcanic  glass,  hornblende,  muscovite,  felspar,  augite,  magnetite; 

(2)  Siliceous  organisms  (5  per  cent.),  including  clayey  casts,  sponge  spicules, 
arenaceous  foraminifera; 

(3)  Fine  washings  (40  per  cent.),  made  up  of  amorphous  clayey  matter, 
with  minute  mineral  particles  and  fragments  of  siliceous  organisms. 

Bounding  340.— July  20,   1901,  lat.  26°  32'  18"  S.,  long.  170°  49'  10"  E., 
2290  fathoms. 
Globigerina  Ooze,  light  brown,  plastic,  coherent ;  containing — 
(a)  Calcium  Carbonate  (65*69  per  cent.),  made  up  of  small  and  broken 
pelagic    foraminifera  (including    Globigerina    bulloides,   G.  conglobata^ 
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G,  (BquUateraUs,  G.  dvhia,  G,  inflata,  G,  saccuH/era,  Sphceroidina  deki9oeMj 
Orhtdina  universa^  FvUenia  Mi^HoctdcUa,  Pulvinvlina  michdiniana^ 
P.  canarieruis),  bottom-living  foraminifera  (including  Lagena,  Uvigerina, 
Nodo8aria)f  echini  spines,  ostracodes,  coccoliths  and  rhabdoliths ; 
(b)  Besidue,  after  remoyal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(34'41  per  cent.)»  reddish  brown,  consisting  of — 

(1)  Minerals  (5  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  0*15  mm.,  including  ortho- 
clastic  and  other  felspars,  pumice  (one  fragment  measuring  2  mm.  in 
diameter),  clear,  brown,  and  green  yolcanic  glass,  brown  hornblende, 
magnetite ; 

(2)  Siliceous  organisms  (2  per  cent.),  including  radiolaria,  sponge  spicules, 
arenaceous  foraminifera,  diatoms ; 

(3)  Fine  washings  (27*41  per  cent.),  made  up  of  amorphous  clayey  matter, 
with  minute  particles  of  minerads  and  siliceous  organisms. 

Sounding    359.— July   22,  1901,  lat.  24°  23'  24"  S.,  long.   173°  4'  51"   E., 
2475  fathoms. 
Bed  Clay,  dark,  reddish  brown,  plastic,  coherent ;  containing — 
(a)  Calcium  Carbonate  (10*35  per  cent.),  made  up  of  broken  pelagic  fora- 
minifera (Sphceroidina  dehiscens,  etc.),  coccoliths  and  rhabdoliths ; 
(h)  Residue,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(89-65  per  cent.),  brown,  consisting  of — 

(1)  Minerals  (15  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  0*15  mm.,  angular,  including 

pumice,  volcanic  glass,  felspar,  hornblende,  magnetite ; 

(2)  Siliceous  organisms  (3  per  cent.),  includiug  radiolaria,  arenaceous  fora- 
minifera, sponge  spicules ; 

(3)  Fine  vHuhings  (71*65  per  cent.),  made  up  of  amorphous  clayey  matter, 
with  minute  mineral  particles  and  fragments  of  siliceous  organisms. 

SouNDina  367.— July  23,  1901,  lat.  23°  26'  59"  S.,  long.  174°  11'  28"   B., 
2340  fathoms. 
Bed  Clay,  chocolate  coloured,  plastic ;  containing — 

(a)  Calcium  Cabbonatb  (4*10  per  cent.),  made  np  of  fragments  of  pelagic 
and  bottom-living  foraminifera,  coccoliths; 

(b)  Residue,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 

(95*90  per  cent.),  chocolate  coloured,  consisting  of — 

(1)  Minerals  (40  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  0*18  mm.,  angular,  consisting 

principally  of  fragments  of  pumice  (one  piece  measuring  3  mm.  in 
diameter),  felspar,  glassy  particles. 

(2)  Siliceous  organisms  (3  per  cent.),  including  radiolaria,  sponge  spicules, 
arenaceous  foraminifera ; 

(3)  Fine  washings  (52*90  per  cent.),  made  up  of  amorphous  clayey  matter 
with  minute  splinters  of  pumice  and  fragments  of  siliceous  organisms. 

Sounding  331.— July  24,  1901,  lat.  21*=^  55'  17"  S.,  long.  175°  29'  38"  E., 
1599  fathoms. 
Globlgerina  Ooae,  greyish  brown,  plastic,  coherent ;  containing — 
(a)  Caloium  Carbo.^atb  (73*99  per  cent.),  made  up  of  pelagic  foraminifera 
(including  Qlobigerina  bulloides,  G,  conglohata^  G,  cequHateris^  G,  duhia, 
G.  rubrttf  Sphasroidina  dehiscens,  Fullenia  dbliguiloculatay  Fulvinulina 
tumida,  P.  menardii^  P.  micheliniana,  P.  canariensis,  Orbulina  unioersaf 
Candeina  nitida),  bottom -living  foraminifera  (including  Biloculina,  Uvi- 
gerina),  ostracodes,  coccoliths,  rhabdoliths ; 
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(h)  Residue,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  bydrocbloric  acid 
(26  01  per  cent),  reddisb  brown,  consisting  of— 

(1)  Minerals  (5  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  0.15  mm.,  angular,  includiog 

pumice,  febpar,  yolcanic  glass,  magnetite ; 

(2)  SUiceotu  organisms  (1  per  cent),  including  sponge  spicules,  radiolaria ; 

(3)  Fine  washings  (20'01  per  cent.),  made  up  of  amorphous  clayey  matter, 

with  minute  mineral  particles  and  fragments  of  siliceous  organisms. 

Sounding  420.— July  28,  1901,  lat.  19°  36'  11"  S.,  long.  177*»  17'  23"  E., 
1491  fathoms. 
Volcanic  Iiapilli.  The  material  consists  of  coarse,  angular  fragments  of 
greyish  black  yolcanic  rock  and  obsidian ;  the  rock  fragments,  the  largest 
of  which  measures  15  x  12  x  3  mm.,  are  vesicular,  light  in  weight,  and 
contain  felspar  and  magnetite  crystals  set  in  a  glassy  base.  There  are 
also  larger  and  smaller  isolated  crystals  of  augite,  with  well-defined  &ces. 
A  few  pelagic  foraminifera  were  also  obserred  (including  Olobigerina  con' 
globatHf  G.  cequikUeraliSf  G.  btUloides,  G.  dubia,  Sphoeroidina  dehiscens, 
OrbiUina  universa,  FtdvintUina  tumida,  P.  canariensis,  P.  micheliniana). 

It  is  possible  that  any  fine  amorphous  clayey  matter  associated  with 
this  yolcanic  scorifid  at  the  bottom  may  have  been  washed  out  of  the 
sounding-machine  while  being  drawn  up  to  the  surface. 

SouNDiNQ  441.— July  29,  1901,  lat  18°  10'  35"  S.,  long.   178°  23'  49"  E., 
159  fathoms. 
Fteropod  Ooze,  bluish  grey,  soft,  plastic,  coherent ;  containing — 

(a)  Galoium  Carbonate  (48*27  per  cent.),  made  up  of  pteropod  fragments 

(including  Clio  suhtUaf  C.  australis),  pelagic  foraminifera  (includiog 
Globigerina  btdloides,  G.  conglobata,  G,  cequilateraliSf  Sphoeroidina 
dehiscenSf  OrbtUina  universa),  echini  spines,  larval  mollusc  shells, 
bottom-living  foraminifera  (BUociUina,  etc.),  ostracodes,  otoliths  of  fish, 
ooccolitbs,  rhabdoliths ; 

(b)  Bbsidue,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(51*73  per  cent.),  greenish  blue,  consisting  of — 

(1)  Minerals  (10  per  cent),  mean  diameter  0*1  mm.,  angular,  including 
felspar,  augite,  hornblende,  yolcanic  glass,  magnetite ; 

(2)  Siliceous  organisms  (3  per  cent),  including  sponge  spicules,  arenaceous 
foraminifera; 

(3)  Fine  washings  (38*73  per  cent),  made  up  of  amorphous  clayey  matter 
with  minute  particles  of  minerals  and  siliceous  organisms. 

SouNDiKG  487.— August  6,   1901,  lat.   16°   11'  4"   S.,  long.   176°  45'   6"    W., 
900  fathoms. 
Volcanic  Mud,  brown,  granular,  coherent ;  containing — 

(a)  Calcium  Cabbonatb  (21*03  per  cent.),  made  up  of  pelagic  foraminifera 
(including  Globigerina  bxdloidesy  G,  conglcbata,  G,  cequilaieralisy 
G.  sacctUi/era,  G.  dubia,  Sphoeroidina  dehiscens,  Orbulina  universa^ 
Ptdvinvlina  menardii,  P.  tumida,  P.  canariensis),  bottom-living  fora- 
minifera (Ftdlenia  sphasroides^  Lagena,  etc.),  echini  spines,  otoliths  of 
fish,  ostracodes,  coccoliths,  rhabdoliths ; 

(b)  Bbsidub,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 

(78*97  per  cent.),  heavy,  brown  in  colour,  with  black  vitreous  particles, 
consisting  of— 
(1)  Minerals  (45  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  0*3  mm.,  angular,  including 
volcanic  glass,  felspar,  pumice,  magnetite ; 
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(2)  Siliceous  organisms  (2  per  cent),  made  up  of  arenaceous  foraminifera, 
radiolaria ; 

(3)  Fine  washings  (31-97  per  cent.),  made  up  of  amorphous  clayey  matter, 

with  minute  particles  of  minerals  and  siliceous  organisms. 

Sounding  41)5.— August  6,  1901,  lat.  14°  32'   36"  S.,  long.   175°  55'  10"  W., 

1281  fathoms. 

Globigerina  Ooze,  reddish  brown,  cousolidated  into  small  lumps,  perforated  by 

worms,  the  perforations  darker  brown  in  colour.    Mr.  Peake  says  that  the 

material  came  up  perfectly  hard  and  dry,  and  required  a  hammer  to  knock 

it  out  of  the  tubes;  the  space  bttween   the  tubes  was  quite  full,  and 

apparently  riddled  with  what  looked  like  worm-holes;  but  on  attempting 

to  take  off  the  sample  it  fell  to  pieces.    It  contaiofi — 

(a)  Calcium  Cabbonatb  (40*59  per  cent.),  made  up  of  pelagic  foraminifera, 

mostly  of  small  size,  bottom-liviDg  foraminifera,  coccoliths,  rhabdoliths; 
(h)  Residue,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(59*41  per  cent.),  dark  brown,  coasisting  of — 

(1)  Minerals  (25  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  0*2  mm.,  mostly  angular, 
including  augite  (one  crystal  3  mm.  in  maximum  diameter  and  smaller 
ones  observed),  hornblende,  magnetite,  felspar,  volcanic  glass,  pumice ; 

(2)  Siliceous  organisms  (1  per  cent.),  a  few  sponge  spicules ; 

(3)  Fine  washings  (33*41  per  cent.),  made  up  of  amorphous  clayey  matter, 
with  minute  particles  of  minerals  and  siliceous  organisms. 

SouNDiNa  510.— August  8,   1901,  lat.   13°  35'  0"   S.,  long.   174°   13'  30"  W., 
2530  fathoms. 
Bed  Clay  or  Badiolarian  Ooze,  brown  with  darker  patches,  clayey,  gritty ; 
containing— 

(a)  Calcium  Caebonate  (27*5  per  cent.),  made  up  of  pelagic  foraminifera 

and  fragments,  bottom  foraminifera,  echini  spines,  fish  teeth,  coocoliUis ; 

(b)  Residue,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  add 

(72*5  per  cent.),  brown,  consisting  of — 

(1)  Minerals  (25  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  0*2  mm.,  angular,  principally 
fragments  of  pumice  (several  fragments  measuring  2  nun.  in  diameter, 
and  one  exceeding  5  mm.  observed),  felspar,  volcanic  glass,  magnetite ; 

(2)  Siliceous  organisms  (10  per  cent.),  including  radiolaria,  sponge  spicules, 
arenaceous  foraminifera ; 

(3)  Fine  washings  (37*5  per  cent.),  made  up  of  amorphous  clayey  matter, 
with  minute  particles  of  minerals  and  siliceous  organisms. 

Sounding  581.— August   17,   1901,  lat.  3°  52'  26"  S.,  long.   166^  7'  46"  W., 
2945  fathomp. 
Badiolarian  Ooae,  chocolate  colour,  plastic,  coherent ;  containing — 
(ri)  Oalciuk  Carbonate  (2  per  cent.},  made  up  of  fish  teeth,  ooccoliths ; 
(6)  Residue,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(98  per  cent.),  chocolate  colour,  consisting  of — 

(1)  Minerals  (3  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  0*1  mm.,  angular,  including 

pumice  (one  fragment  10  mm.  in  diameter),  volcanic  glass,  felspar, 
magnetite,  hornblende ; 

(2)  Siliceous  organisms  (40  per  cent.),  including  radiolaria,  sponge  spicules, 
diatoms ; 

(3)  Fine  washings  (65  per  cent.),  made  up  of  amorphous  clayey  matter,  with 
fragments  of  siliceous  organisms  and  minute  mineral  particles. 
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Sounding  625.— August  25,  1901,  lat.  3°  63'  46"  N.,  long.  159°  24'  45"  W., 

255  fathoms. 
Ck>ral  Sand,  greyish  white,  granular,  incoherent ;  containing — 

(a)  Calcium  Cabbonatb  (98'55  per  cent.),  made  up  of  angular  fragments  of 
corals  and  mollusc  shells,  polyzoa,  Orhitolites,  Serpula,  echini  spines, 
Iar?al  gastropods  and  lamellibranchs,  alcyonarlan  spicules,  tunicate 
spicules,  otoliths  of  fish,  ostracodes,  bottom-living  foraminifera  (Bilocu- 
Una,  Polytrema,  Amphistegina,  FtUlenia  sphceroides,  etc.),  pelagic  forami- 
nifera (including  Olohigerina  buUoides,  O,  conglohota^  G,  sacculifera^ 
O,  cequUaterdliSf  Sphceroidina  dehtscetis,  FuUenia  obliquUoctUata), 
pteropod  fragments  (Clio  subtdd),  heteropods  (Atlanta) ; 

(h)  Eesidub,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(1*45  per  cent.),  brown,  consisting  of  a  few  grains  of  felspar  and  volcanic 
glass,  one  or  two  sponge  spicules,  and  a  very  little  amorphous  clayey 
matter. 

Sounding  664.— August   30,    1901,  lat.   8°    15'    N.,  long.    157°   T   50"    W., 
2760  fathoms. 
Badiolarian  Ooze,  brown,  plastic,  coherent ;  containing — 

(a)  Calcium  Carbonate  (20*99  per  cent.),  made  up  of  broken  pelagic  and 

bottom  foraminifera,  echini  spines,  coccoliths ; 
{b)  Residue,  after  removal  of  calcium  carbonate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(79*01  per  cent.),  brown,  consisting  of — 

(1)  Minerals  (2  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  O'l   mm.,  angular,  including 

volcanic  glass,  felspar,  hornblende,  magnetite ; 

(2)  Siliceous  organisms  (30  per  cent),  including  radiolarb,  sponge  spicules, 
arenaceous  foraminifera,  diatoms ; 

(3)  Fine  v?ashings  (47*01  per  cent.),  made  up  of  amorphous  clayey  matter, 

with  minute  particles  of  minerals  and  siliceous  organisms. 


FROM  THE  YANG-TSE  KIANG  TO  THE  CHINA  SEA.* 

By  WM.  BABOIiAY  PABSONS,  O.E. 

The  Chinese  Empire  lias  never  been  completely  and  accurately  surveyed, 
althongli  native  maps  exist  purporting  to  give  a  delineation  of  the  whole 
country.  While  such  sources  of  information  are  sufficiently  approxi- 
mately correct  to  show  the  geography  and  the  topography  for  ordinary 
purposes,  it  is  only  as  surveys  are  made  under  foreign  auspices  that  we 
are  enabled  to  get  the  true  location  and  description  of  details.  Such 
foreign  surveys  naturally  follow  the  trade  routes — that  is,  the  coast-line 
and  inland  waters.  When  the  latter  have  all  been  oorrectly  plotted  we 
shall  have  secured  the  topographical  skeleton,  to  which  the  less  important 
details  can  be  readily  connected.  This  paper,  with  its  accompanying 
map,  gives  a  description  of  two  important  waterways  which  hitherto 
have  never  been  accurately  surveyed. 

Of  the  primary  lines  of  drainage  of  China  there  are  three,  all  of 
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which  have  an  easterly  coarse,  draining  as  thej  do  the  eastern  flank  of 
the  Asiatic  upheaval.  These  rivers  are — the  Si  (West)  river  in  the 
south ;  Tang-tse  in  the  centre ;  and  the  Hoang  (Yellow)  in  the  north. 
The  largest  and  in  every  way  the  most  important  of  the  above  ia  the 
Tang-tse,  which  includes  within  the  limits  of  its  watershed  more  than 
one-half  of  the  area  of  the  empire  proper.  The  Yang-tse  itself  has 
been  described  so  often  and  so  minutely  from  its  upper  waters  to  the 
sea  that  all  description  of  it  will  be  omitted  here  except  to  recall  that 
its  length  is  about  3500  miles,  with  a  width  at  the  mouth  of  7  miles, 
and  that  it  is  navigable  for  steam- vessels  as  far  as  I-ohang,  1100  miles, 
and  for  ocean-going  vessels  for  700  miles,  as  far  as  Hankau.  The 
author  is  aware  that  a  steam-launch  has  been  taken  500  miles  above 
I-chang,  as  far  as  Ohung-king,  through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Little,  bat  not 
wholly  so  under  her  own  steam,  as  the  united  strength  of  several 
hundred  coolies  was  necessary  to  tow  her  up  the  rapids,  and  more 
recently  the  experiment  has  been  repeated  with  a  flat-bottomed  British 
gunboat.  Whether  or  not  the  Yang-tse  above  I-chang  can  ever  be  im- 
proved so  that  it  will  be  a  navigable  stream  is  a  question  still  un- 
answered. The  greatest  traffic  to  and  from  Hankau  is  during  the 
summer,  when  tea  is  being  shipped,  and  during  which  season  the  depth 
of  water  ranges  from  30  to  50  feet,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
flood.  The  minimum  stage  of  the  river  occurs  usually  in  December, 
when  a  draught  of  about  11  feet  is  all  that  can  be  counted  on  below 
Hankau. 

The  Yang-tse  has  three  important  tributaries — the  Kan,  the  one 
nearest  the  sea,  draining  the  province  of  Kiang-si,  and  flowing  into  the 
Yang-tse  through  the  Po-yang  lake  at  Eiu-kiang,  520  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  next  tributary  is  the  Han,  flowing  south  into  the  Yang-tse  at 
Hankau  (literally  Han-mouth),  draining  portions  of  the  provinoee  of 
Hu-peh,  Shen-si,  and  Ho-nan.  Proceeding  westerly,  the  next  tributary 
is  the  Siang,  a  river  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Han,  flowing  from 
south  to  north,  and  joining  the  great  river  at  the  Tung-ting  lake 
150  miles  above  Hankau,  or  about  850  miles  from  the  sea,  following  the 
sinuosities  of  the  Yang-tse.  It  is  with  the  Siang-kiang  and  its  chief 
tributary,  the  Lei-ho,  and  the  Pei-ho  and  its  tributary  the  Wu-shwei 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Nanling  range  which  separates  the  Yang-tse 
drainage  from  that  of  the  China  sea,  that  this  paper  will  deal. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Kan  and  the  Siang  rivers^  with  the  Pei- 
ho,  have  constituted  the  chief  highways  between  south  and  central 
China.  Canton  is  to-day,  and  always  has  been,  the  seat  of  manufacturing 
industry,  so  that  the  term  **  Canton  article  "  has  become  synonymous  with 
**  manufactured  article."  Canton  has  also  been  China's  chief  gateway  for 
external  trade.  It  was  from  Canton,  long  before  the  days  of  Marco 
Polo,  that  venturesome  traders  are  supposed  to  have  sailed  around 
India,  and  so  to  have  carried  silk  to  Europe.    Even  at  the  present  time» 
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of  all  Chinese  the  Cantonese  are  the  shrewdest  traders  and  the  greatest 
travellers.  Between  such  a  point  and  other  parts  of  the  empire  direct 
and  reasonably  easy  commnnieation  was  necessary.  Three  routes  pre- 
sented themselves,  of  which  two  had  a  common  stem  at  the  south  end  in 
the  Pei-ho  (North  river)  from  Canton  to  Shao-chau,  while  the  third 
followed  the  Si-kiang  (West  river)  to  Wu-chau,  and  thence  the  Kiu 
kiang  northward.  From  Shao-chau  the  easternmost  of  the  three  routes 
lay  along  the  Pei-ho  to  the  Nanling  range,  which  last  named  was 
crossed  by  a  portage  over  the  Meling  pass.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
range  the  waters  of  the  Kan-kiang  were  reached,  and  were  followed  to 
the  Po-yang  lake  and  thus  to  the  Yang-tse.    This  was  the  route  usually 
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taken  in  going  from  Canton  to  Peking ;  for  from  Eiu-kiang  it  was  a 
short  and  easy  journey  by  the  way  of  the  Yang-tse  to  Yang-chau,  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Orand  canal.  It  was  by  this  route  that  the 
celebrated  embassy,  headed  by  Lord  MaoCartney,  journeyed  in  1793 
from  Peking  to  Canton.  The  most  western  of  the  three  routes  crossed 
the  Nanling  range  at  a  point  where  the  range  is  so  low  that  a  canal  has 
been  constructed  connecting  the  waters  of  the  valley  of  the  West  river 
with  those  of  the  Siang. 

The  central  route,  known  as  the  Cheling,  is  the  most  important. 
This  route  follows  the  Wu-shwei,  a  tributary  of  the  Pei-ho,  from  Shao- 
chau  to  the  head  of  small  boat  navigation  at  I-chang  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  I-chang  at  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Yang-tse), 
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whence  there  has  been  constmcted  a  paved  highway  leading  over  the 
range  vid  the  Cheling  pass  to  Oheng-ohau,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Lei-ho.  As  the  last  is  a  branch  of  the  Siang,  the  Cheling  leads 
directly  to  the  Yang-tse  and  Central  China.  The  length  of  the  high- 
way is  about  90  Chinese  **  li,"  or  30  English  miles,  with  an  elevation  of 
about  750  feet  to  overcome.  Of  the  three  routes,  the  Cheling  has  un- 
doubtedly carried  the  greatest  traffic,  on  account  of  the  better  outlet  to 
the  north  and  of  its  superior  water  facilities,  the  Siang  being  a  larger 
and  more  easily  navigated  stream  than  the  Ean.  The  time  when  this 
route  was  first  established,  or  when  and  how  the  highway  was  first  laid 
out  and  paved,  is  quite  uncertain.  Undoubtedly  it  is  of  great  antiquity. 
As  a  mere  trade  route,  it  is  probably  coeval  with  the  first  exchange  of 
commodities  between  the  Tang-tse  valley  and  the  region  of  the  China  sea. 
Then,  as  traffic  grew,  the  land  portage  was  paved,  houses  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  travellers,  and  for  the  housing  of  pack-coolies  and  ponies,  were 
established.  Such  houses  were,  for  convenience  and  mutual  protection, 
grouped  into  detached  villages,  and  finally  these  villages  grew  together, 
so  that  the  highway  became  lined  with  inns,  shops,  and  stables  almost 
continuously  from  end  to  end.  During  the  two,  three,  or  more  thousand 
years  of  the  existence  of  this  route  an  enormous  tonnage,  both  north  and 
south,  has  passed  over  it.  With  the  opening  of  the  Yang-tse  to  steam 
navigation  in  1860,  the  glory  of  the  Cheling  highway  began  to  fade,  as 
it  was  found  more  profitable  to  ship  goods  between  central  China  and 
Canton  by  way  of  the  Yang-tse  and  the  ocean,  so  that  to-day,  although 
the  traffic  is  still  considerable,  many  of  the  buildings  that  were 
once  necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  traveller  or  the  coolies  are 
now  abandoned  and  are  dropping  to  decay.  Curiously  enough,  in  spite 
of  its  importance  as  a  trade  factor,  but  little  in  the  way  of  accurate 
information  has  been  known  of  it,  and  that  little  has  come  chiefly  from 
native  sources.  This  lack  of  information  is  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  people  living  in  Hu-nan,  the  province  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  mountains.  In  this  province  the  Chinese  characteristic  of  exdusive- 
ness  has  reached  its  maximum  development,  so  that  foreigners  have 
been  prevented  from  entering  it.  In  fact,  this  spirit  of  exdusiveness 
has  been  so  strong  that  even  Chinese  other  than  those  of  Hu-naneee 
origin  have  not  been  welcome,  so  that  in  my  recent  journey  about  to  be 
described  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  Chinese 
attendants.  On  this  account  Hu-nan  has  earned  the  title  of  the  '*  closed 
province,"  and  Chang-sha,  its  capital,  has  divided  honours  with  Lhasa 
in  Tibet  as  never  having  been  polluted  by  the  presence  of  a  **  foreign 
devil.*'  Attempt  after  attempt  has  been  made  by  missionaries  to  gain  a 
lodgment  in  Hu-nan,  but  always  ineffectually,  except  in  the  north- 
western corner,  where  the  people  are  more  kindly  disposed,  and  in  the 
southern  part  at  Heng-chau,  where,  singular  to  state,  a  Boman  Catholic 
post  was  established  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  since 
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then  has  snocessfnlly  withstood  many  an  attack,  reoeiving  reinforcement 
from  time  to  time  by  boat  up  the  Siang. 

For  maps  and  geographical  knowledge  on  this  interesting  and  im- 
portant section  of  China  we  have  had  to  depend  on  Chinese  surveys, 
which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  are  qnite  inaccnrate  and  incomplete. 
No  thorough  or  accurate  survey  has  been  made  previous  to  the  one  of 
which  this  paper  is  the  record.  Pour  careful  observers  have  been  over 
the  route  in  whole  or  part,  but,  their  journeys  having  been  confined  to 
boat  travel,  they  noted  those  things  only  which  could  be  examined 
from  a  moving  junk.  Dickson,  in  1861,  was  the  first  foreign  traveller 
to  go  from  Canton  to  the  Yang-tse;  and  was  followed  by  Baphael 
Pumpelly,  an  American  geologist,  who  in  1865  endeavoured  to  explore 
the  Siang  valley,  but  who,  on  reaching  Chang-sha,  was  forced  to  return 
without  having  been  permitted  to  land.  In  1869  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Shanghai  commissioned  Baron  Eichthofen,  the  celebrated 
Grerman  geologist,  to  examine  the  province  of  Hu-nan  with  special 
respect  to  its  coalfields.  Von  Eichthofen  started  at  Canton,  went  north- 
ward over  the  Cheling,  and  then  continued  his  course  along  the  Siang 
and  its  tributaries  until  he  reached  the  Yang-tse.  Like  Pumpelly,  he 
was  forbidden  to  go  ashore.  In  1878  Mr.  G.  J.  Morrison,  an  English 
engineer,  started  from  Hankau  to  explore  Hu-nan  on  foot.  On  reaching 
the  borders  of  the  province,  the  oflScials  insisted  on  his  embarking  on  a 
junk,  by  which  means  he  continued  southward,  finally  reaching  Canton. 
The  observations  of  these  travellers  have  been  recorded,  those  of  the  last 
through  a  paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Oeographical  Society.  Their 
records,  however,  were  necessarily  approximate  and  incomplete. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1898,  the  writer,  with  a  properly  equipped 
staff,  started  from  Hankau  to  make  a  continuous  instrumental  survey 
along  the  Cheling  route  to  Canton,  in  order  to  determine  its  suitability 
for  railroad  purposes.  This,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  urged  by  the  Chinese 
and  seconded  by  the  foreigners,  was  successfully  accomplished,  thus 
completing  the  first  land  journey.  The  survey  line  as  run  was  742 
miles  in  length,  in  addition  to  which  reconnaissance  work  covered  about 
400  miles  more.  Of  the  total  distance,  at  least  500  miles  were  through 
a  district  where  no  foreigner  had  ever  been  seen,  and  an  entrance  into 
and  an  official  reception  in  Chang-sha  were  obtained.  The  survey  itself 
was  the  longest  survey  hitherto  completed  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Measurements  were  made  by  means  of  a  tacheometer  transit,  with  a 
vertical  circle  and  solar  compass  attachment,  so  that  angles  in  azimuth 
and  altitude  were  measured,  determining  horizontal  distances  and 
altitudes.  By  means  of  the  solar  compass  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  was  frequently  measured.  The  determination  of  the  position 
of  the  line  of  zero  magnetic  variation  was  a  matter  of  special  interest, 
in  order  to  get  a  suggestion  as  to  its  probable  trace  across  China.  The 
survey  began  from  the  known  longitude  and  latitude  at  Hankau,  and 
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closed  on  that  of  Canton.  The  final  error  was  about  half  a  mile,  or 
an  error  of  1  in  1500,  a  much  closer  result  than  oould  be  obtained  with 
a  chain. 

The  course  of  our  journey  passed  through  three  provinoes,  Hu-peh 
in  part,  the  length  of  Hu-nan,  and  across  Ewang-tung  from  its  northern 
boundary  to  Canton.  Hu-peh,  so  far  as  this  paper  is  concerned,  will 
be  passed  over  with  a  few  remarks.  The  Tang-tse  kiang  has  been 
already  surveyed  and  mapped,  and  the  province  of  Hu-nan  has  been 
quite  fully  explored.  The  survey  herein  described,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  Hu-peh,  will  suffice  to  locate  a  chain  of  lakes  that  is  to  be  found 
between  the  Tang-tse  and  a  range  of  hills  that  runs  parallel  with  the 
Yang-tse  10  to  15  miles  away.  These  lakes  and  the  scattering  villages 
have  been  shown  only  on  Chinese  maps,  and  then,  as  we  found  more 
than  once  to  our  great  discomfort,  sometimes  very  far  from  their  true 
location. 

From  Hankau  to  the  Tung-ting  lake  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tse 
preserve  the  same  general  characteristics  that  prevail  between  the  sea 
and  Hankau,  viz.  a  plain  on  the  north  or  left  bank,  and  a  broken 
surface  on  the  south.  The  annual  rise  of  the  river  at  Hankau  varies 
from  40  to  50  feet,  a  rise  sufficient  to  top  the  banks  at  nearly  all  points 
west  of  Hankau.  To  prevent  lands  from  being  overflowed,  the  several 
localities  are  organized  into  districts  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  may 
unite  to  construct  dykes  to  protect  their  common  interests.  These  dykes 
are  very  irregular  in  plan,  but  in  cross-section  have  a  width  on  top  of 
6  to  10  feet,  side  slopes  of  about  two  horizontal  to  one  vertical,  and  a 
height  as  great  as  15  feet  at  times,  though  the  average  seemed  to  be 
about  8  feet.  As  a  general  thing,  they  are  not  paved  or  revetted  on 
the  slopes.  Along  this  part  of  its  course  the  Yang-tse  resembles  the 
Mississippi  and  other  alluvium-carrying  streams,  in  that  it  builds  up 
its  banks.  The  highest  land  was  frequently  found  next  to  the  river, 
whence  it  falls  inland  at  a  rate  in  some  places  as  great  as  1  in  125,  or 
1  in  100,  until  a  range  of  hills  is  reached  10  or  15  miles  south  of  the 
river-bank.  Wherever  the  dykes  fail,  or  the  flood  waters  can  get  around 
them,  the  back  lands  are  therefore  more  deeply  flooded  than  those  next 
to  the  river.  For  this  reason  the  main  highway  has  been  constructed 
along  the  sides  of  the  hills  well  above  the  level  of  the  low  lands. 

The  chief  crop  raised  in  this  section  is  rice,  which  is  consumed 
mostly  at  home.  Other  products  are  beans,  cotton  of  coarse  and 
short  staple,  and  bean  oil.  Bricks  are  manufactured.  Coal  is  found, 
but,  on  account  of  the  high  proportions  of  sulphur  and  ash,  is  worked 
to  a  very  limited  extent  for  local  consumption  only. 

With  Hu-nan  there  is  a  greater  interest  attaching,  as  this  province, 
as  already  explained,  presents  virgin  soil  to  the  investigator.  Hu-nan 
has  an  area  of  approximately  75,000  square  miles,  extending  between 
the  25th  and  30th  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the  109th  and  114th  meridians 
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of  longitude  east  of  Greenwioh.     The  population  is  placed,  according  to 
native  official  reports,  at  from  20,000,000  to  22,000,000. 

The  Yang-tse  kiang  marks  the  northern  boundary,  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  surface  of  the  province  lies  within  the  drainage  areas  of 
two  rivers,  the  Siang  and  the  Yuen.  There  are  two  other  streams 
apparently  independent,  but  which-  actually  are  tributaries  of  the  first 
two,  viz.  the  Li  shwei  and  the  Tse  kiang.  They  both  flow  into  the 
Tnng-tiDg  lake  when  it  is  a  lake,  but  at  other  seasons  the  Li  shwei  joins 
with  the  Yuen  and  the  Tse  with  the  Siang.  The  Siang  kiang,  with 
its  tributaries,  have  their  headwaters  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Nan- 
ling  mountains,  which  range,  under  several  aliases,  forms  the  divide 
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between  the  Yang-tse  valley  and  the  China  sea.  The  valley  of  the 
Siang  covers,  therefore,  the  southern,  central,  and  eastern  portions  of 
Hu-nan.  The  Yuen  kiang  rises  in  Kwei-chau,  and  drains  western 
Hu-nan.  In  relative  importance  the  Yuen  is  much  inferior  to  the 
Siang,  both  in  point  of  view  of  area  drained,  navigability,  and  as  a 
trade  route. 

The  Siang  and  the  Yuen  join  in  what  is  known  as  the  Tung-ting 
lake,  or,  strictly  speaking,  what  becomes  the  Tung-ting  lake  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  Owing  to  a  recession  of  the  hills  that  from 
Tibet  seaward  mark  the  south  bank  of  the  Yang-tse,  the  great  plain 
formed  by  that  river  extends  southerly  into  Hu-nan,  a  distance  of  60 
miles,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  alluvial  delta  deposited 
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bj  the  Siang  and  Yuen  rivers.  This  deposit,  however,  is  of  Yang-tse 
origin,  as  neither  of  the  other  streams  flows  through  an  alltiYial 
soil.  In  winter,  when  all  central  and  sonthem  Chinese  streams  axe 
at  their  low  stage,  the  Siang  and  the  Yuen  cnt  through  this  allnyial 
plain  in  sharply  defined  beds,  with  banks  1 5  to  20  feet  above  the  water- 
level.  These  streams  are  aboat  half  a  mile  wide,  and  5  to  6  feet  deep. 
When  the  rivers  reach  their  summer  flood,  the  whole  plain  is  overflowed 
and  a  lake  appears,  through  which  the  river-beds  are  but  channels. 
This  lake  extends  60  miles  south  from  the  Yang-tse,  and  parallel  to  it 
for  75  miles.  On  the  plain  or  lake-bed  an  attempt  is  oocasionally  made 
to  raise  an  early  spring  crop,  but  such  use  is  very  limited.  Along  the 
channel  banks  are  each  year  constructed  settlements  in  mat  shed  hous^ 
where  junk  men  can  obtain  supplies,  and  near  which,  for  mntnal  pro- 
tection from  thieves,  junks  tie  up  during  the  night;  for,  owing  to  the 
entire  lack  of  beacons,  buoys,  or  other  aids  to  navigation,  and  on  accoimt 
of  the  frequency  and  variable  character  of  shoals,  all  river  travel  is 
confiDcd  to  daylight  hours. 

With  the  exception  of  this  lake-plain  the  other  parts  of  the  province 
are  mountainous,  valley  bottoms  being,  as  a  role,  small  and  narrow. 
On  the  east,  the  boundary  between  Hu-nan  and  the  adjoining  province 
of  Eiang-si  is  marked  by  a  range  of  hills  rising  steadily  from  the  Siang, 
whose  tops  have  an  altitude  of  2500  feet  above  that  stream  ;  on  the 
south,  the  Nanling  range,  with  peaks  5000  to  6000  feet  above  sea-level, 
separates  Hu-nan  from  Ewang-tung ;  while  on  the  west  a  less  important 
upheaval  divides  Hu-nan  from  Kwei-chau. 

The  province  is  therefore  a  rectangular  basin  draining  to  the  north. 
Rising  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  basin,  and  receiving  the  drainage 
from  the  north  slope  of  the  Nanling  range,  is  the  Siang  kiang.  At 
first  its  course  is  north-easterly  to  about  long.  112°  30'  £.,  whence  it 
turns  and  flows  due  north  to  the  Yang-tse.  In  character  the  Siang 
differs  entirely  from  its  outfall  the  Yang-tse,  although  like  the  Yang-tse 
it  is  subject  to  violent  rise  duiing  the  spring  and  summer.  Here  the 
similarity  ends.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  watershed  of  the  Siang 
is  mountainous  and  rocky,  and  of  alluvial  soil  or  soil  easily  subject  to 
erosion  there  is  little  or  none.  The  waters  of  the  Siang  are  therefore 
comparatively  cleir.  At  lat.  26°  57'  N.,  long.  112°  35' E.,  the  Siang 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Lei-ho,  a  stream  flowing  due  north  from  the 
Nanling  mountains,*  and  whose  size  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  Siang 
where  the  two  join,  but  whose  importance,  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point, is  decidedly  greater.  The  upper  waters  of  the  Siang  and  the 
Lei  are  contained  in  sharply  defined  and  somewhat  narrow  valleys, 
where  the  hills  run,  as  a  rule,  direct  to  tbe  streams,  leaving  but  little 
level  area  along  the  banks,  thus  holding  the  streams  to  fixed  courses, 
and  preventing  chinge  in  bed,  so  frequently  encountered  with  other 
Chinese  streams. 
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The  general  course  of  the  Lei  id  fairly  direct  and  almost  due  north. 
Its  upper  waters  consist  of  two  streams,  both  of  which  rise  in  the 
Nanling  mountains,  and  of  which  the  easterly  one  bears  the  name  of 
Lei,  and  the  westerly  that  of  Yu-tan.  The  latter  is  the  more  important, 
and  it  was  traced  to  its  source.  The  Yu-tan  has  its  rise  in  the  main 
pass  in  the  Nanling  called  the  CheliDg,  at  an  altitude  of  about  1000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  a  distance  of  18  miles  it  has  a  fall  of 
nearly  500  feet  to  Cheng-chau  Fu,  a  prefecture  towu,  and  the  most 
important  in  southern  Hu-nau.  Above  Cheng-cbau  the  stream  is  not 
navigable,  the  fall  being  too  great,  and  the  depth  of  water  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  being  insufficient.     Northward,   however, 
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Cheng-chau  marks  the  head  of  navigation,  and  the  point  of  transfer 
between  boat  and  portage  over  the  Cheling  highway.  In  mid-vnnter, 
when  the  rain  is  usually  at  the  minimum,  the  depth  of  water  on  shoals 
between  Cheng-chau  and  Yung-hsing,  58  miles,  will  not  exceed  6  to 
12  inches,  so  that  for  two  months  in  dry  years  heavily  laden  south  or 
up  bound  junks  are  compelled  to  discharge  in  whole  or  part  at  the 
latter  point.  The  fall  of  the  stream  between  Cheng-chau  and  Yung- 
hsing  is  ISO  feet.  During  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  the  river 
rises  so  as  to  have  an  average  depth  of  from  3  to  4  feet,  and  with  this 
increase  in  depth  the  current  becomes  very  swift. 

Below  Yung-hsing  there  is  a  regular  communication  at  all  times  of 
the  year  for  junks  whose  diaft  does  not  exceed  12  inches,  and  the  Lei 
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assameB  the  character  of  a  rirer.  Ito  width  at  Yang-hsing  is  about  130 
yards,  which  is  gradually  increased  as  the  junction  with  the  Staag  is 
approached*  From  Ynng-hsing  northward  the  rate  of  fall  decreases. 
Between  Ynng-hsing  and  Lei-yang,  the  only  other  point  of  importance 
on  the  stream,  a  distance  by  river  of  34*5  miles,  the  total  descent  is  60 
feet,  and  between  Lei-yang  and  the  Siang  kiang,  50  miles,  it  is  80 
feet.  From  Lei-yang  northward  the  available  depth  of  water  at  an 
ordinary  minimam  is  15  inches. 

Witii  the  exception  of  the  Yn-tan,  there  are  no  streams  flowing  into 
the  Lei  that  are  navigable  at  all  times.  The  Fei  kiang  and  the  Cheng 
kiang  are  the  chief  tributaries.  The  former  reaches  an  excellent 
deposit  of  anthracite,  one  of  the  few  hard  anthracites  that  we  found, 
and  the  latter  the  bituminous  field  of  Shing-ning.  In  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  there  is  enough  water  to  permit  light  junks  to 
be  drawn  up  against  the  current  to  bring  down  loads  of  coal.  Li  the 
winter-time  the  shipment  of  anthracite  from  the  upper  Fei  is  suspended, 
the  country  being  too  rough  to  permit  the  coal  being  carried  out  cm 
coolies*  backs.  Shing-ning,  however,  having  fairly  good  paths,  is  able 
to  continue  shipping  regardless  of  the  stage  of  water. 

On  reaching  the  Siang  the  Lei  joins  a  river  about  its  own  size,  so 
that  northward  from  this  point  there  is  a  stream  of  more  generous  pro- 
portions, with  a  course  almost  due  north,  and  where  the  limits  of  the 
drainage  area  recede  on  the  east  and  west  to  the  provinces  of  Kiang-si 
and  Kwei-chau. 

The  banks  of  the  Siang  are  less  steep  than  those  of  the  Lei ;  the 
hills  in  intermediate  contact  with  it  are  less  pronounced,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  found  a  greater  extent  of  river  "  bottom  "  or  arable 
lands. 

The  width  of  the  Siang  immediately  below  the  junction  is  about  370 
yards.  At  Lu-kau,  the  mouth  of  the  Lu,  its  chief  iufluent  from  the 
east,  85  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lei,  the  width  has  increased  to  470 
yards,  and  at  the  Tung-ting  lake  to  850  yards.  All  of  the  above  widths 
represent  approximate  width  between  banks  at  low-water  stage. 

The  fall  of  the  Siang  between  Lei-kau  and  Lu-kau  is  about  0*7  foot 
per  mile,  and  below  Lu-kau  slightly  less.  The  depth  of  the  river  on 
shoals  available  for  navigation  is  variable,  owing  to  the  shoals  them- 
selves shifting  at  every  flood.  In  general  it  can  be  said  that  junks 
drawing  5  feet  of  water  can  reach  Yo-chau  at  all  seasons.  Between  Yo- 
chau  and  Siang-yin  4  feet  of  draft  can  be  counted  on,  except  at  one  point 
in  the  Tung-ting  channel,  where  the  alluvial  deposit  is  apt  to  collect 
during  the  winter,  and  so  reduce  the  depth  of  water  to  2  feet.  I 
navigated  it,  however,  in  a  junk  drawing  3  feet  without  trouble.  A 
very[small  amount  of  annual  maintenance  would  give  a  minimum  depth 
of  4  feet.  Between  Siang-yin  and  Siang-tan  boats  drawing  3  fiet  can 
proceed  during  the  low-water  stage  in  January,  but  with  difficulty. 
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Above  Siang-tan  the  presenoe  of  a  large  shoal  in  the  great  bend  of  the 
river  reduoes  the  navigable  depth  to  not  exceeding  2  feet.  This  shoal 
places  Siang-tan  at  the  head  of  large-junk  navigation.  Between  there 
and  Heng-cbau  the  miDimum  depth  falls  to  18  inches,  and  above  that 
point  only  very  small  jonks  or  san-pan  can  proceed  at  all.  These 
figures  represent  extreme  low  water  in  mid-winter.  With  the  spring 
rains  the  river  rises  so  that  the  flood  depth  at  Lei-kan  is  probably  10 
feet,  increasing  to  30  feet  at  Yo-chan.  As  a  general  thing  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  safficiently  high  to  be  above  flooding.  Occasionally,  and 
usually  at  points  of  influx  of  other  streams,  areas  were  found  so  low  as 
to  be  subject  to  inundation.  As  such  land  is  generally  fertile  and  worth 
cultivating,  the  natives  project  the  same  by  levees.  As  these  low  lands 
are  not  continuous,  the  protecting  levees  are  local,  and  do  not  form,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  along  the  Yang-tse,  an  extended  system. 

The  course  of  the  Siang  is  fairly  straight  and  free  from  the  great 
bends  that  we  find  in  the  Yang-tse,  and  which  lengthen  navigation  on 
that  stream.  Between  Heng-chau  and  the  Yang-tse  there  is  but  one 
large  dStaur — that  of  the  Siang-tan  bend  caused  by  the  hills  at  Chu-chau 
deflecting  the  river  to  the  west.  In  the  Tung-ting  lake  the  channel 
through  the  alluvial  deposit  is  very  tortuous,  owing  to  the  shifting 
character  of  the  soil. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Hu-nan  rises  steadily  from  the 
Siang  to  the  border  of  the  province.  Draining  this  watershed  there  are 
four  principal  streams  flowing  into  the  Siang  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Lei,  of  which  the  largest  are  the  Lu  and  the  Mi  or  Chao-ting. 

The  important  towns  in  Hu-nan,  as  in  other  provinces,  are  located 
on  the  waterways.  The  first  one  to  be  reached  on  leaving  the  Yang-tse 
is  Yo-chau,  situated  5  miles  from  the  former  and  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Tung-ting  lake.  In  1899  Yo-chau  was  declared  a  treaty  port,  and  a 
custom  sta£f  was  assigned  to  the  po^t.  No  business  has  been  done,  as 
the  "  Boxer  "  outbreak  followed  shortly  afterwards.  Yo-chau  contains 
a  population  of  possibly  40,000,  is  walled,  and  has  a  long  gently  sloping 
foreshore,  on  which  junks  can  be  conveniently  beached  at  any  stage  of 
the  river.  Situated  as  it  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  Tung-ting  lake,  it 
is  the  gateway  to  the  province,  for  all  the  in  and  out  traffic  of  all  rivers 
in  Hu-nan  must  pass  by  it.  The  commercial  importance  of  Yo-chau  is 
therefore  assured.  The  topography  of  the  surrounding  country  is  such 
that  a  foreign  settlement  can  be  easily  built  along  the  river-bank,  either 
above  or  below  the  Chinese  city. 

Siang-yin  (lat.  28^  40'  30"  N.,  long.  112°  56'  E.),  a  walled  city  of 
perhaps  20,000  people,  stands  at  the  south  end  of  the  Tung-ting  lake, 
60  miles  from  Yo-chau.  At  times  of  high  water  the  place  becomes  an 
island,  as  the  river  floods  the  country  in  the  rear.  In  order  to  prevent 
its  being  entirely  cut  off,  a  masonry  causeway  has  been  constructed,  con- 
necting the  citj,  which  is  above  flood-level,  with  the  hills  behind  it. 
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Chang-sha  (lat.  28^  12'  N.,  long.  112°  59'  E.),  the  capital  of  the 
proTinoe,  is  like  Siang-yin  on  the  east  bank,  45  miles  south  by  the  river 
from  the  latter.  In  many  ways  Chang-sha  is  one  of  the  most  interest-, 
ing  plaoes  in  Ohina.  Of  all  Chinese  cities  it  is  the  most  anti-foreign. 
No  missionary  and  but  one  or  two  foreigners  have  ever  sncoeeded  in 
getting  within  its  walls,  and  even  those  foreigners  who  did  get  in,  did 
so  either  surreptitiously  or  at  night.  After  lengthy  negotiations,  the 
writer  of  this  paper  succeeded  in  persuading  the  governor  to  receive 
his  whole  parly  at  a  formal  audience  with  all  Chinese  etiquette  in  the 
governor's  yamen,  the  first  foreigners  to.be  so  treated.  The  oity  is 
completely  walled,  although  houses  built  between  the  vndl  and  the 
river-front  cut  off  any  view  of  the  wall  from  the  river-side.  The 
circuit  of  the  wall  is  6  miles,  being  substantially  rectangular  in  plan, 
with  a  length  of  2  miles,  and  a  width  of  1  mile.  The  Chinese  claim 
1,000,000  or  more  as  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  but  such  claim,  as 
with  most  other  figures  of  Chinese  population,  I  believe  to  be  a  gross 
exaggeration.    Probably  500,000  is  a  better  figure. 

The  streets  are  of  the  usual  Chinese  type — ^narrow,  but  well  paved, 
and  the  houses  for  the  most  part  are  well  built.  The  shops  eeemed  to 
be  generously  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  goods,  both  native  and  foreign. 
Many  of  the  latter  that  I  saw  were  not  only  of  the  regular  line  of  staple 
goods,  such  as  cottons,  kerosene  oil,  lamps,  umbrellas,  timepieces,  etc, 
but  articles  that  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  a  city  where  no 
foreigners  resided,  such  as  American  tinned  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
English  and  German  beer.  As  a  further  indication  of  the  demand  for 
foreign  articles  can  be  noted  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  a  well- 
known  firm  of  English  chemists  of  Hong  kong  and  Shanghai  This 
branch  is  in  charge  of  a  Chinese  attendant,  who,  while  he  cannot  com- 
pound foreign  medicines,  nevertheless  sells  all  the  ordinary  preparations. 
We  were  able  to  replenish  part  of  our  stock  of  medicines  and  foreign 
goods  in  this  most  anti-foreign  city.  In  addition  to  its  importance  as 
the  provincial  capital,  and  therefore  the  official  residence  of  the 
governor  and  other  high  provincial  officers,  Chang-sha  is  a  flourishing 
manufacturing  centre  in  wooden  articles,  principally  furniture  and 
coffins,  in  silver  and  pewter  ware  and  paper.  When  the  present 
Emperor  was  first  in  power,  he  appointed  as  governor  of  Hu-nan  a 
liberal  and  advanced  official  named  Chen  Pao-cheng,  who  endeavoured 
to  overcome  the  antipathy  of  the  Hu-nanese  to  foreigners.  He  founded 
what  are  called  *' foreign"  schools,  namely,  those  where  science  and 
modem  subjects  are  taught,  inviting  Chinese  teachers  to  come  from 
Shanghai  for  this  purpose,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  instal  an  electric- 
light  plant  and  a  telegraph-line.  With  the  advent  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  to  power,  Chen  Pao-cheng  was  dismissed,  and  Yu  Lien-san,  a 
conservative,  was  put  in  power,  who  immediately  set  about  to  undo 
what  his  predecessor  had  begun  in  the  way  of  reform.     As  a  singular 
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iudioation  of  the  value  of  modem  scienoe  as  an  agent  of  reformaiioii,  the 
electrio  light,  having  demonstrated  its  practicability  and  its  advantages, 
was  not  only  allowed  to  remain,  but  was  actually  extended.  Chang-sha 
therefore  presented  the  ourioQS  anomaly  of  being  the  most  hostile  city 
to  all  foreign  ideas,  and  yet  using  one  of  the  few  foreign  inventions 
which  does  not  claim  previous  Chinese  origin. 

Siang-tan  (lat.  27"*  5  A'  30"  N.,  long.  112°  51'  30"  E.)  lies  by  the  river 
30  miles  south  from  Gbang-sha,  and  situated  at  the  great  bend  in  the 
river.  The  original  city  of  Siang-tan  is  quite  small,  as  iodicated  by  the 
wall,  containing  the  several  official  yamen,  some  large  temples,  and  a 
few  buildings. '  The  great  shoaling  of  the  Siang  just  abo^e  Siang-tan, 
forced  upon  the  city  a  peculiar  prominence  as  soon  as  the  Hu-nanese 
began  to  trade  with  other  ports  of  the  empire.  Junks  capable  of 
navigating  the  Yang-tse  can  ascend  the  Siang  as  far  as  Siang-tan,  where 
the  cargoes  are  transhipped  to  smaller  boats  capable  of  ascending  the 
several  rivers  above  that  point.  In  like  manner,  coal  and  other  Hu- 
nanese  products  arrive  at  Siang-tan  in  small  lots,  and  are  there  com- 
bined into  larger  cargoes  for  outward  shipment.  This  necessity  for 
transhipment  naturally  developed  commerce  by  wholesale  on  the  part  of 
native  Chinese,  who  purchase  cargoes  of  imported  goods,  and  hold  them 
at  Siang-tan  until  re-sold  in  smaller  consignments  for  interior  points. 
Siang-tan  has  thus  become  a  great  distributing  metropolis.  The  new 
or  commercial  city  has  extended  itself  northward  from  the  old  walled 
city  along  the  river-bank  for  a  distance  of  3 ^  miles,  so  as  to  give  the 
maximum  of  access  to  the  trading  junks,  which  form  a  solid  mass  as 
they  lie  side  by  side  against  the  shore.  Parallel  with  the  river  are  two 
business  streets,  and,  back  from  them,  minor  streets  and  residences. 
The  width  of  the  city  does  not  exceed  half  a  mile.  On  account  of  its 
elongated  shape,  giving  an  exaggerated  impression  of  size,  and  of  the 
large  amount  of  business  which  is  transacted,  only  a  small  portion  of 
wbich  is  local,  Siang-tan  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  very 
populous,  estimates  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  ranging  from  1,000,000 
to  3,000,000.  Having  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  city,  and  haviog 
ascertained  its  thin  width,  I  am  forced  to  doubt  whether  the  population 
exceeds  600,000.  But  as  to  its  commercial  activity  and  importance  there 
is  no  question.  Its  shops  are  as  well,  if  not  better,  provided  than  those 
of  Chang-sha,  and  unquestionably  a  larger  business  is  transacted,  but 
the  business,  as  explained  above,  is  almost  wholly  one  of  commission, 
and  there  is  none  of  the  producing  or  manufacturing  activity  that  is  so 
manifest  at  the  provincial  capital. 

Above  Siang-tan  the  cities  of  note  are :  Heng-chau  (lat.  26°  66'  30"  N., 
long.  112°  35'  E.),  with  a  population  of  20,000,  at  the  limit  of  naviga- 
tion for  boats  drawing  over  12  inches ;  Lei-yang,  on  the  Lei-ho,  the 
centre  of  the  coal  district  of  southern  Hu-nan,  with  perhaps  4000  to 
5000  populatioQ ;    Cheng-ohau,  already  described  as  point  of  transfer 
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from  boats  to  the  Cheling  highway,  containing  5000  population ;  Li-ling, 
on  the  Lu-ho,  the  chief  distributing  point  of  central  eastern  Hu-nan, 
a  city  of  considerable  commercial  activity,  with  a  population  of  20,000  ; 
and  in  south-eastern  Hu-nan,  the  cities  of  Yu  and  An-jen,  with  4000  and 
2500  each.  The  only  other  city  of  importance  in  Hu-nan  is  Chang-te, 
at  the  head  of  junk  navigation  on  the  Yuen  kiang.  It  bears  to  north- 
western Hu-nan  the  same  relation  that  Siang-tan  does  to  central,  but  it  is 
neither  as  large  nor  as  important,  since  the  north-western  section  of  the 
province  is  less  prosperous  than  the  central.  Its  population  is  estimated 
by  the  natives  at  various  figures  from  100,000  and  upwards. 


BHINGhNINQ   GOAL  DISTRICT. 

From  an  economic  geological  point  of  view,  Hu-nan  invites  attention 
chiefly  through  its  coal-measures.  As  no  systematic  investigation  of 
the  province  has  ever  been  made,  it  is  still  impossible  to  give  complete 
details. 

The  only  notes  hitherto  obtainable  on  the  geology  of  the  province  are 
those  of  Richthofen.  His  observations,  however,  were  made  wholly 
from  boats.  The  rocks  of  the  northern  part  of  the  province  are  of  soft 
sandstone.  At  some  point  near  Siang-tan  the  coal-measures  begin, 
extending  easterly  to  the  boundary  between  Hu-nan  and  Eiang-si,  and 
westerly  to  an  unknown  extent.  The  whole  of  the  province  east  of  the 
Siang  kiang  and  south  of  Siang-tan  is  underlaid  with  coal. 

The  greater  part  of  Hu-nan  coal  is  anthracite,  and  as  the  natives 
prefer  to  bum  what  they  call  a  non-smoky  coal  in  their  chimney  less 
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houses,  no  great  effort  was  made  until  very  recently  to  explore  the 
bitnminons  deposits.  Biohthofen,  in  fact,  has  stated  that  the  sonthem 
field  was  wholly  anthracite,  and  that  although  the  Siang  river  field  was 
bitaminoos  in  character,  it  was  of  very  inferior  quality.  In  these 
statements  he  erred,  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  his  not  being  allowed 
to  land  to  explore  the  field  in  detail ;  and,  in  the  second  instance,  to  the 
fact  that  bituminous  coals  were  not  specially  sought  after,  and  therefore 
not  developed. 

Taking  up  first  the  coal-fields  in  the  north,  the  most  important 
deposit  so  far  discovered  is  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ping-hsiang. 
This  city,  with  a  population  of  30,000,  is  situated,  not  in  Hu-nan,  but  in 
Kiang-si.  Since,  however,  it  lies  within  the  Siang  basin,  and  con- 
sequently has  an  outlet  vid  the  Siang  kiang,  it  can  be  considered  as 
Hu-nan  coal.  This  Plng-hsiang  coal  is  coking  bituminous  of  a  very 
high  grade,  showing  on  analysis  fixed  carbon  varying  from  55  to  67  per 
cent. ;  volatile  carbon,  30  to  25  per  cent. ;  ash,  about  8  to  10  per  cent., 
with  moisture  and  sulphur  both  low,  the  latter,  in  fact,  being  much  less 
than  1  per  cent.  As  the  coke  is  strong  and  compact,  this  is  evidently  a 
fuel  that  can  be  used  for  steam  and  metallurgical  purposes.  There  are 
at  Ping-hsiang  five  known  seams,  two  of  which  have  a  thickness  of  5  to 
6  feet  each,  while  the  others  are  thinner,  varying  from  2  to  3  feet. 
They  dip  to  the  south-west. 

Samples  of  coal  said  to  be  mined  near  Siang-tan  were  obtained, 
which  on  analysis  proved  to  be  bituminous,  with  53  per  cent,  fixed 
carbon  and  30  per  cent,  volatile  matter.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  bituminous  deposit  extended  from  Ping-hsiang  to  the  Siang 
kiang.  South  of  this  the  coals  generally  change  their  character,  the 
proportion  of  fixed  carbon  increasing,  and  of  volatile  matter  decreasing, 
so  that  from  the  bituminous  the  variety  passes  through  semi-anthracite 
to  anthracite.  The  exposed  rocks  also  change  their  appearance  from 
sandstone  to  limestone  and  shales. 

In  eastern  Hu-nan,  along  the  road  leading  south  from  Li-ling  through 
Yu  and  An-jen,  coal  is  mined  for  local  consumption.  Apparently  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  province  is  coal-bearing,  but  no  extensive 
development  work  has  been  done.     Such  coal  as  is  mined  is  anthracite. 

The  great  coalfield  of  Ilu-nan,  and  which  has  made  the  province 
famous,  is  the  Lei-ho  field,  which  extends  southerly  from  the  junction 
of  the  Lei  and  Siang  rivers,  and  covers  the  Lei  valley.  This  coal,  being 
easily  mined  and  having  water  transportation  facilities  at  hand,  has 
been  worked  for  a  great  many  years,  and  has  found  its  way  to  all 
points,  not  only  in  the  Siang  valley,  but  along  the  Yang-tse  as  far  as 
Shanghai.  As  it  has  been  chiefly  anthracite,  the  term  Hu-nan  coal 
has  become  synonymous  with  that  variety,  and  it  is  likely  that  coals 
that  have  come  from  other  parts  have  been  and  are  sold  under  the 
trade  name  of  "  Hunan  coal.'* 
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From  YuDg-hfiiDg  northward  the  native  rocks  are  mostly  shales,  all 
much  disturbed,  with  a  dip  usually  varying  from  20°  to  40°,  although 
in  some  instances  it  was  found  vertical.  The  seams  outcrop  above 
drainage,  and  have  a  thickness  varying  from  5  to  10  feet,  although  one 
seam  was  reported  to  have  a  thickness  of  20  feet.  These  seams  are 
attacked  at  the  outcrop,  and  worked  downward  by  means  of  a  drift 
about  4  to  5  feet  sqaare,  the  coal  being  dragged  up  the  incline  in 
baskets  by  coolies.  No  side  drifts  are  made,  but  the  main  one  is  carried 
down  until  either  water  is  reached,  which,  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
pumps,  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  further  progress,  or  until 
the  depth  is  too  great  for  men  to  be  able  to  carry  up  the  coal,  when 
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operations  are  stopped,  and  the  so-called  mine  is  abandoned.  In  com- 
position these  coals  contain  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  fixed  carbon,  with 
ash  from  9  per  cent,  upwards.  On  account  of  the  very  disturbed  con- 
dition of  the  rocks,  all  the  seams  have  been  subjected  to  a  grinding 
action,  £0  that,  unfortunately,  most  of  the  coals  are  of  a  very  friable 
nature,  crumbling  easily  into  dust.  In  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese 
this  is  not  a  serious  fault,  as  they  break  up  all  coal  into  fine  particles 
and  mix  them  with  clay  into  balls  about  3  inches  in  diameter  before 
the  coal  is  retailed.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  a  thorough 
systematic  examination  will  show  deposits  of  hard  coal  which  have 
been  neglected  in  favour  of  the  softer  kinds.  One  such  coal  attracted 
my  attention — a  very  hard  anthracite  found  10  to  12  miles  up  the  Fei 
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kiang  from  the  Lei-ho.  This  ooal  lay  at  the  apex  of  an  anticlinal 
axis,  nearly  horizontal,  and  therefore  bnt  little  disturbed.  Analysis 
showed  it  to  contain  86  per  cent,  fixed  carbon,  about  3  per  cent,  of 
volatile  matter  and  moisture,  less  than  6  per  cent,  ash,  and  only  0*2  per 
cent,  sulphur.  Its  chemical  and  physical  qualities  would  permit  its  use 
direct  in  a  blast  furnace  according  to  American  practice.  Although 
every  little  town  on  the  river-bank  north  of  Yung-hsing  is  a  coal- 
shipping  point,  the  centre  of  the  industry  is  at  Lei-yang,  a  name  some- 
times applied  to  the  whole  district 

South  of  Tung-hsiug  a  marked  geographical  change  occurs.  The 
shales,  as  the  surface  rock,  disappear,  their  place  being  taken  by  a  hard 
red  sandstone  in  thick  strata.  When  first  found  on  going  south  from 
YuDg-hsing,  these  strata  dip  to  the  south-east  at  an  angle  of  30^  In  a 
distance  of  about  5  miles,  during  which  the  angle  of  dip  is  gradually 
decreasing,  a  sjnclinal  axis  is  reached,  when  the  dip  changes  to  the 
north-west  with  a  constantly  increasing  inclination.  After  crossing 
this  formation  for  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  in  a  straight  line,  a 
rauge  of  hills  averaging  2000  feet  in  height  is  met,  whose  direction  is 
north-east — south-west.  In  this  range,  and  beneath  the  sandstone,  is 
a  deposit  of  bituminous  ooal. 

Mining  operations  in  this  field  have  been  carried  on  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  so  that  the  existence  of  the  deposit  has  been  thoroughly 
established.  Apparently  it  is  a  small  basin  in  the  midst  of  the  large 
anthracite  deposit,  for  coal  of  the  latter  variety  is  found  on  all  sides. 
The  basin,  which  goes  by  the  general  name  of  Shing-ning,  but  whose 
chief  village  is  San-to,  has  a  known  length  of  at  least  13  miles,  and  a 
width  unexplored,  as  no  deep  borings  have  been  made.  There  are  said 
to  be  seven  veins,  whose  thickness  varies  from  2  to  10  feet,  with  a 
*' strike"  north-east — south-west,  and  a  dip  to  the  north-west  at  an 
average  angle  of  apparently  about  20^  The  coal  burns  freely  with  a 
long  flame,  and  produces  a  strong  coke.  On  analysis  the  fixed  carbon 
was  found  to  vary  from  58  to  74  per  cent. ;  the  volatile  matter  from 
14  to  19  per  cent.;  and  the  ash  from  9  to  25  per  ceut.  More 
careful  mining  and  the  washing  of  the  coal  would  materially  reduce 
the  last.  As  all  the  mines  are  worked  from  the  outcrop,  it  is 
possible  that  deeper  operations  would  develop  a  more  compact  and 
cleaner  fuel. 

South  of  the  Shing-ning  district  to  the  line  between  Hu-nan  and 
Ewang-tung  anthracite  is  again  found,  with  fixed  carbon  averaging 
78  per  cent.,  volatile  matter  10  per  cent.,  ash  9  per  cent.,  and  moisture 
3  per  cent.  All  the  deposits  so  far  opened  produce  a  coal  that  crumbles 
into  dust,  and  which  can  be  burned  only  by  mixing  with  day  acoordiug 
to  Chinese  practice,  or  be  compressed  into  briquettes. 

The  Hu-nan  coalfield  is  very  extensive,  and  contains  an  enormous 
tonnage  of  coals  of  difierent  varieties.     It  needs  careful,  thorough,  and 
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systematio  exploration  with  a  diamond  drill,  for  it  is  probable  that 
the  most  valuable  deposits  will  be  found  below  the  surface,  where  they 
may  be  more  compact. 

The  topography  of  Hu-nan  presents  a  much-broken  surface.  With 
narrow  valleys  and  limited  areas  of  lands  capable  of  being  irrigated, 
Hu-nan  does  not  rank  as  a  province  of  agricultural  wealth,  except  in 
the  north-eastern  portion.  The  most  valuable  crop  is  tea,  grown  chiefly 
to  the  east  and  north-east  of  Siang-yin,  and  which,  when  gathered,  finds 
its  way  from  the  Hu-nan  farms  to  the  market-towns  on  the  Yang-tse,  or 
to  Hsin-tien  on  the  border-line  between  Hu-nan  and  Hu-peh,  where  it 


RANGB  AT  NORTH  END  PARSONS  GAP. 

is  bought  by  Chinese  buyers  and  shipped  by  junk  to  Hankau.  Inferior 
grades  of  tea  are  grown  elsewhere  in  the  province,  but  chiefly  for  local 
consumption,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheng-chau  in  Southern 
Hu-nan,  whence  it  is  sent  to  Canton.  Other  crops  are  rice,  raised 
everywhere  in  the  province  wherever  suitable  irrigation  can  be  obtained ; 
cotton,  tobacco,  vegetables  for  local  consumption,  and,  in  the  south, 
oranges  in  great  quantity  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  most  fertile 
portions  of  the  Siang  valley  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Siang-tan  and  along 
the  Lu-ho.  It  is  in  the  latter  district  that  rice  is  raised  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  local  need  and  be  shipped.  More  than  600,000 
piculs,  or  say  40,000  tons,  are  shipped  annually  to  points  outside  of 
Hu-nan. 

In   previous  years  the  rough  hillsides  of  southern  and   western 
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Ha-nan  famished  great  quantities  of  timber,  and  although  the  lai^e 
trees  have  long  since  been  cut,  extensive  rafts  of  small  seoond-growUi 
timber  are  frequent  sights  on  the  Tong-ting  lake  or  on  the  Siang.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  the  natives  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
value  of  growing  timber,  and  that  tree-farms  on  an  extensive  scale  were 
seen  in  several  places,  but  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Siang- j  in.  The 
pine,  probably  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  was  in  each  case  selected 
as  the  tree  to  be  raised.  Some  of  the  trees  had  almost  reached  a  point 
where  they  would  pay  to  cut.  That  arborculture  had  proved  itself  to 
be  a  suocessful  venture  was  indicated  by  the  quite  general  setting  out 
of  young  plants.  So  much  of  Hu-nan  is  nnsuited  for  farming,  but  is 
adapted  for  forestry,  that  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  thrifty  Chinese 
will,  when  they  are  convinced  of  the  financial  return,  devote  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  province  to  tree-farms.  Another — 
in  fact,  one  might  say  the  only  other — ^use  to  which  the  hillsides  are 
put,  except,  of  course,  in  those  districts  capable  of  raising  tea,  is  for 
the  growing  of  the  tea-oil  plant  (^OameUia  sa8angua\  a  shrub  with  a 
height  of  about  10  feet,  and  a  small  trunk,  &om  which  the  natives  com- 
press an  oil  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  domestic  uses,  and  forming  an 
article  of  internal  commerce. 

In  the  way  of  manufactures,  the  article  made  in  the  largest  quantity 
seems  to  be  pottery,  usually  in  the  shape  of  large  water-jars  or  roof- 
tiles,  the  latter  sometimes  coloured.  Local  officials  stated  that  these 
jars  were  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  Yang-tse  vaUey  wherever  boats 
could  reach.  Junks  laden  with  them  outward  bound  were  seen  in 
great  numbers.  Next  to  pottery ;  furniture,  paper,  and  bricks  seem  to 
rank  in  importance  as  articles  of  manufacture. 

The  architecture  of  the  houses  and  the  details  of  all  kinds  of  con- 
struction exhibit  the  same  characteristics  that  are  common  to  similar 
structures  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  cities  are  walled,  with 
double-gate  towers  of  proportions  formidable  against  anything  but 
modern  artillery.  The  streets  and  houses  in  the  cities  resemble  thoee 
of  other  parts  of  Central  China,  while  the  farm-houses  vary  in  their 
design  according  to  the  fertility  and  prosperity  of  the  district.  In  the 
farming  sections  of  the  Siang  and  Lu  valleys,  artistically  designed 
and  substantially  constructed  buildings  set  within  a  compound  bespeak 
good  crops  and  a  farmer  of  means.  Along  eastern  Hu-nan,  where  the 
soil  is  poor  and  arable  land  scarce,  the  houses  are  built  of  half-burned 
bricks,  with  thatched  roofs,  the  whole  meagre  and  unkempt,  indicating 
a  bard  struggle  to  maintain  existence. 

The  bridges,  as  elsewhere  in  China,  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
traveller,  especially  of  one  of  scientific  training.  The  smaller  structures 
are  composed  of  stone  stringers,  while  the  longer  ones  are  arches,  some  of 
the  latter  being  structures  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  designers.  At 
Li-ling  there  exists  an  extraordinary  wooden  cantilever,  consisting  of 
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six  spans,  with  a  total  length  of  480  feet  and  a  width  of  20  feet.  This 
exoeedingly  interesting  bridge,  whose  history  I  oould  not  learn,  has 
masonry  piers  with  a  snperstruotnre  of  large  timbers  in  layers,  at  right 
angles  to  eaoh  other,  forming  projeoting  arms  over  the  piers  until  the 
span  is  narrowed  to  a  width  to  be  bridged  by  a  timber  stringer. 

Irrigation  works  are  found  everywhere,  provided  the  land  is  capable 
of  raising  rioe.  The  commonest  form  is  a  pond  or  reservoir  with  an 
earth  embankment,  constructed  at  an  elevation  sufficient  to  allow  the 
impounded  waters  to  drain  naturally  over  the  fields.  Diversion  weirs 
of  stone  or  concrete  were  found  on  the  small  streams,  while  on  those 
rivers  whose  fall  was  insufficient  to  permit  their  waters  to  be  diverted, 
undershot  water-wheels  with  buckets  to  raise  water  are  employed. 
This  last  device  is  mechanically  very  uneconomical,  but  as  each  wheel 
suffices  to  raise  enough  water  to  irrigate  a  rice-field,  that  is  all  the 
individual  owner  asks  for. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  the  Cheling  highway  and  pass  of  the 
same  name  marked  the  low  level  in  the  Nanling  range,  for  even  such 
accurate  observers  as  Eichthofen  and  Morrison  had  not  questioned  the 
prevalent  belief.  In  their  journeys,  however,  they  were  hurried  through 
by  the  Chinese  officials,  and,  moreover,  were  not  engaged  in  making 
specific  determinations.  In  the  present  inquiry  such  a  matter  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  be  determined  accurately  and  beyond  question. 
A  very  small  amount  of  investigation  sufficed  to  indicate  that  ground 
lower  than  the  Cheling  pass  existed  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  the 
discovery  of  such  ground  was  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  owing 
to  a  peculiar  geological  formation.  By  tracing  on  foot  individual 
streams  to  their  springs,  the  true  pass  was  discovered  to  lie  some 
5  miles  north-east  of  the  Cheling,  and  that  the  Eo-called  Cheling  pass 
was  only  a  false  pass  on  the  flank  of  a  valley,  and,  instead  of  marking 
the  divide  of  the  Yang-tse  and  the  China  sea,  it  actually  lay  in  the 
drainage  area  of  the  latter. 

The  Nanling  range  runs  east  and  west.  Just  east  of  the  Cheling 
highway  there  runs  a  sharply  marked  spur,  both  north  and  south, 
whose  ridge  was  estimated  to  be  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the 
surrounding  country,  with  the  peaks  1000  feet  above  the  ridge.  The 
northerly  extension  of  this  ridge  separates  the  valley  of  the  upper  Lei 
from  that  of  the  Yu-tan,  and  its  uninterrupted  continuance  we  traced 
to  the  junction  of  the  two  streams.  This  ridge  precludes  the  possibility 
of  any  other  low  pass  through  the  Nanling,  except  the  remote  chance 
of  one  existing  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Lei.  As  the  Chinese  report  no 
pass  until  the  Meling  in  Kiang-si  is  reached,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
this  statement  is  correct,  and  that  there  is  no  break  in  the  main  range 
between  Cheling  and  Meling.  South  of  the  main  range  the  above- 
mentioned  ridge  continues  to  Shao-chau,  forming  the  divide  between 
the  waters  of  the  upper  Pei-ho  and  the  Wu-shwei. 
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This  ridge  stands,  therefore,  like  a  great  wall,  along  whose  western 
foot  flow  the  Yu-tan  and  Wu-shwei  rivers,  the  waters  of  which  are  found 
even  in  dry  seasons  within  half  a  mile  of  eaoh  other.  On  the  west 
side  of  these  streams  the  hills  again  rise,  forming  the  flank  of  another 
bat  much  smaller  spar  of  the  Nanling,  on  which  flank  the  Oheling 
highway  has  been  located  going  throngh  a  gap  or  false  pass,  and  to 
which  the  name  of  Cheling  pass  has  been  given.  The  reason  for  this 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  is  dae  to  the  peculiar  formation  of 
the  valley  proper.  The  local  rock  is  a  soft  and  soluble  limestone. 
Crossing  the  valley  are  five  dykes  of  harder  limestone  that  have  resisted 
erosion.  These  cross-dykes  occur  in  two  pairs  in  a  distance  of 
4i  miles,  with  a  single  one  about  midway.  The  height  of  the 
northern  pair  is  90  feet,  with  an  interval  of  1500  feet.  The  wall  of 
the  north  one  of  the  northern  pair  is  quite  steep,  coming  to  a  sharp 
edge  on  top.  The  south  one  has  a  steep  wall  on  the  north  side,  but  a 
more  gradual  ascent  on  the  south.  The  tiny  basin  between  them  is 
cultivated  at  the  bottom,  and  is  only  10  feet  higher  than  the  ground 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  north  dyke.  The  divide  of  the  waters 
between  the  Tang-tse  and  the  China  sea  takes  place  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  south  dyke,  the  Tu-tan  flowing  north  and  through  the 
limestone  rock  of  the  two  dykes  themselves.  The  survey  party,  to 
commemorate  the  discovery,  named  the  pass  "Parsons  gap."  The 
Wu-shwei  flows  south  from  this  point,  gradually  increasing  in  size.  By 
the  time  the  intermediate  dyke  is  reached  it  is  a  permanent  stream,  and 
pierces  the  dyke  by  means  of  a  natural  tunnel ;  and,  again,  likewise 
flows  through  the  southern  pair  of  dykes,  which  latter  resemble  the 
northern  ones,  except  that  they  are  larger.  Their  height  is  about 
150  feet,  with  an  equal  width  on  top,  and  an  intervening  distance  of 
about  2000  feet.  The  Wu-shwei  at  this  point  is  a  well-defined  small 
river,  even  in  dry  seasons,  is  at  all  times  clearly  in  evidence  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and  issues  from  the  sides  of  the  dykes  with  a 
strong  and  vigorous  flow  like  a  huge  spring.  To  one  standing  at 
either  the  north  or  south  end  of  this  valley,  the  cross-dyke  gives  every 
appearance  of  a  terminal  divide,  and  there  is  nothing,  except  a  personal 
examination,  that  leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  highway  is  not  what  it 
appears  to  be.  The  native  maps  place  the  divide  between  the  Yang-tse 
and  China  sea  at  the  southernmost  dyke,  near  the  village  of  Yao-tien, 
and  are,  of  course,  in  error.  The  elevation  of  the  divide  of  the  water- 
shed is  about  120  feet  lower  than  Cheling,  or  about  1080  feet  above 
tide.  Baron  Eichthofen  gave  the  elevation  of  Cheling  at  about 
1000  feet,  and  Mr.  Morrison  put  it  down  as  not  exceeding  1200  feet, 
both  of  which  observations  were  based  on  barometric  readings,  but 
our  instrumental  determinations  confirmed  Mr.  Morrison's  limiting 
figure. 

The  provincial  boundary  between  Hn-nan  and   Ewang-tnng  lies 
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15  miles  soath  of  Cbeling,  and  therefore  not  coincident  with  the 
drainage  lines.  The  change  from  Hn-nan  to  Ewang-tnng  is  at  onoe 
noticed  in  the  architecture  of  the  honses,  as  the  latter  follow  the  more 
solid  Cantonese  type  of  construction.  The  singular  Ewang-tnng  pawn- 
shop, with  its  high  and  massive  masonry  tower,  in  which  all  goods 
are  stored,  supposedly  safe  from  attack  by  fire  or  thieves,  is  also  at  once 
found. 

Kwang-tung  is  freely  open  to  foreign  travel,  and  has  been  fully 
explored  and  accurately  mapped,  at  least  as  far  north  from  Canton  as 
Shao-chau.  The  maps  accompanying  this  paper  give  the  details 
corrected  for  the  Wu-shwei,  which  is  the  west  branch  of  the  Pei-ho  after 
its  dividing  at  Shao-chau.  From  the  end  of  the  Oheling  highway  at 
I-cbang  to  Lo-chang,  a  distance  by  water  of  44  miles,  the  river  flows 
through  a  continuous  gorge  with  a  succession  of  rapids,  the  average  fall 
of  the  stream  being  8  feet  per  mile.  Between  Lo-chang  and  Shao-ohan, 
30  miles,  the  valley  is  much  constricted,  but  the  fall  is  less,  being  at 
the  rate  of  3*3  feet  per  mile. 

North  of  Shao-chan  the  province  of  Ewang-tnng  possesses  a  veiy 
scant  population.  Along  our  route  the  only  places  beyond  little 
hamlets  of  boatmen  are  Shao-chau,  Lo-chang,  Ping-shih,  and  I-chang. 
The  first  named  is  a  city  of  some  importance,  containing  probably 
10,000  people.  It  is  at  the  head  of  large  junk  navigation,  ue.  available 
draught  at  low- water  stage  of  12  inches,  and  where  all  cargoes  destined 
for  the  Cbeliug  vid  the  Wu-shwei,  or  the  Meling  vid  the  Pei-ho  are 
transhipped.  Lo-chang  owes  its  experience  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
point  where  the  rapids  begin,  and  is  therefore  the  limit  of  small  junk 
navigation,  for  between  Lo-chang  and  Shao-chau  boats  must  draw  le» 
than  12  inches.  At  Lo-chang  all  cargoes  are  divided  and  loaded  into 
small  san-pan,  drawing  3  or  4  inches  at  the  maximum  for  transit 
between  there  and  Ping-shih  or  I-chang,  where  they  are  unloaded 
finally  for  packing  over  the  Cbeling.  Beyond  being  re-loading  stations, 
these  places  have  no  other  reason  to  exist.  Lo-chang  has  a  population 
of  about  2500,  and  Ping-shih  and  I-chang  about  1500  each. 

The  coalfield  of  Hu-nan  extends  southward  to  Shao-chau,  but  has 
never  been  seriously  developed,  owing  to  lack  of  demand,  as  Canton 
and  vicinity  can  be  more  readily  and  cheaply  supplied  from  West  river 
points,  Tonking,  or  even  Japan.  With  proper  transportation  facilities, 
the  coals  of  northern  Ewang-tnng  will  be  developed.  They  are 
anthracite  or  semi-anthracite,  samples  obtained  by  me  showing  on 
analysis  fixed  carbon,  80  to  83  per  cent ;  volatile  matter,  12  to  15  per 
cent. ;  and  ash,  6  to  9  per  cent.  These  coals  were  firmer  than  the  average 
Hu-nan  coal.  South  of  Shao-chau  the  province  of  Ewang-tung  is  so 
well  known  that  I  can  add  but  little  that  is  new. 

The  population  of  Hu-nan,  and  for  that  matter  the  whole  of  China, 
has,  I  believe,  been  very  much  over-estimated.    I  travelled  through  the 
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most  densely  popnlated  districts,  and  am  conyinced  that  the  ordinarily 
stated  figure  of  20,000,000  for  Hn-nan  is  too  great  by  a  half.  Outside  of 
Chang-sha  and  Siang-tan  there  are  no  great  centres  of  population,  while 
the  country  Tillages  are  very  few  and  small  as  soon  as  one  departs  from 
the  trade  routes. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  mention  was  made  of  observations 
as  to  magnetic  variation.  At  Hankau  the  variation  was  found  to  be 
about  40'  W.,  and  this  variation  to  diminish  gradually  to  Cheling, 
where  the  line  of  "No  variation"  was  crossed,  from  which  point  it 
increased  to  the  east  to  Canton,  where  it  was  determined  to  be  45'  E. 

The  coalfields  of  Hu-nan  have  been  described  because  they  came 
under  particular  notice;  but  other  minerals,  such  as  iron,  copper, 
antimony,  lead,  and  silver,  are  believed  to  exist  in  paying  quantities, 
but  have  never  been  developed.  On  account  of  its  mineral  wealth  and 
location  on  the  natural  highway  between  Central  and  Southern  China, 
Hu-nan  is  certain  to  be  a  great  factor  in  the  future  commercial  and 
industrial  growth  of  China. 


PROF.  CVIJIC  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BALKAN 
PENINSULA. 

By  Dr.  KARL  PEXJCEER. 

Peof.  Cvijic,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  defioite  proof  of  the  glaciation  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  during  an  ioe  period,*  and  for  the  solution  of 
the  prohlem  of  the  great  Macedonian  lakes,  has  applied  the  great  store  of  ohserva- 
tional  data  at  his  disposal  to  the  unravelling  of  the  life-historj  of  the  region.  The 
investigation,  which  was  no  doubt  prompted  in  part  bj  the  problems  suggested  by 
Eduard  Suess  in  '  Das  Antlitz  der  Erde,'  is  of  exceptional  interest  and  value  as  a  geo- 
graphical study.t 

The  chief  points  to  be  elucidated  are,  (1)  the  structure  of  the  ancient  core  of  the 
peninsula,  consisting  chiefly  of  crystallioe  rocks ;  (2)  the  relation  of  the  core  to  the 
mountains  resting  upon  it,  which  are  composed  of  more  recent  sedimentary  forma- 
tions ;  (3)  the  relations  of  those  mountain  systems  to  one  another — a  chapter  of 
surprises ;  and  (4)  the  relation  of  the  internal  tectonic  conditions  to  the  surface  forms 
of  mountain  and  coast-line. 

Prof.  Gvijic*s  researches  can  be  directly  connected  with  (hose  of  the  following 
investigators :  in  the  west,  A.  Boue,  Viquesnel,  A  Bittner,  E.  Tietze,  E.  Hassert ; 
in  the  south,  M.  Neumayr,  F.  Teller,  A.  Philippson,  Hilber;  in  the  north-east, 
Ferdinand  von  Hochstetter  and  Franz  Toula. 


*  J.  Gvijio,  *  Das  Bilagebirge  and  seine  ehemalige  Vergletscherung,  Zeitschrift  der 
GeselUeka/t/ur  Erdhunde,  Berlin,  1898,  pp.  201-253.  Also  Geographical  Journal,  vol. 
xiii.  pp.  427,  655. 

t  The  first  publication  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  short  papers,  maps,  and  sections 
appearing  in  the  Sitgungiberiehte  der  KaUerliohen  Ahademie  der  Witsenseha/ten,  Tieona, 
vol.  ex.  A  complete  account  of  all  the  observations  and  results  will  appear  later  in 
book  form. 
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The  ancient  core  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  Is  analogous  to  the  massifs  of  the 
Scottish  mountains  in  Great  Britain,  of  the  central  plateau  in  France,  and  of  Bohemia 
in  Central  Europe;  it  may  be  termed  the  ''Rhodope"  massif,  firom  the  name  of  its 
extensive  mountain  system  (see  map),  and  it  includes,  in  the  widest  sense,  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  peninsuU.  It  begins  in  the 
south  of  the  Balkans,  sends  a  branch  north-westward  through  the  middle  of  Serbia 
to  the  border  of  the  old  Hungary -Croatian  mass,  which  has  almost  disappeared,  extends 
to  the  ^gean  sea,  and  eastwards  to  the  Black  sea.  The  outline  of  the  western 
boundary  can  be  seen  from  the  map ;  its  trend  is  in  general  north  and  south.  It  is 
ill  defined  in  parts,  but  in  places  longitudinal  depressions  like  the  lakes  of  Eastoria 
and  Prespa,  and,  further  north,  the  great  Kosovo  polje— the  historic  **  Amselfeld**— 
make  it  perfectly  clear.  Depressions  of  this  type  are  not,  however,  confined  to  the 
boundary  between  older  and  newer  rocks ;  to  the  west,  amongst  the  younger  moun- 
tains, and  again  east  of  Lake  Prespa,  within  the  area  of  the  ancient  rocks,  parallel 
lines  of  faulting  and  dislocation  also  run  north  and  south.  These  include,  in  the 
west,  the  basins  of  Kortsha  and  Ohnd,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  ridge  of 
crystalline  rock,  and  of  Debar  (of  these  the  second  is  the  largest  and  deepest ;  see 
Oeographicdl  Journal,  1900,  No.  2,  pp.  215-219);  and  in  the  east,  the  basins  of 
Monastir  (Bitolj)  and  Tetovo-Gostivar  (Kalkandele).  The  discovery  of  SchoUen, 
derived  from  fractures,  has  revealed  the  existence  of  similar  depressions  within 
the  core,  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans ;  here  also  they  run  parallel  to  the  fold  of  these 
mountains.  While  the  strata  of  the  younger  mountains  are  in  general  only  folded, 
fracture  occurs  near  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  rocks,  along  lines  which  oorrespond 
to  the  direction  of  folding.  Within  the  Rhodope  mass,  the  surface  is  not  invariably 
formed  of  crystalline  rock ;  beds  of  younger  formation  are  common.  The  rocks  of 
all  ages  are  folded,  but  the  newer  (cretaceous)  rocks  lie  unconformably  on  the  older, 
notably  around  Skoplje  (Uskiib).  Only  the  most  recent  (neogene)  deposits  are 
unfolded,  but  these  are  often  shattered  into  SchoUen  by  fracture  in  such  a  way  that 
neogene  and  crystalline  rocks  appear  at  the  surface  together;  occasionally,  at  the 
margin  of  the  basins,  they  stand  vertically  alongside.  A  region  of  this  interesting 
type  occurs  in  the  north  of  Seres,  Southern  Macedonia. 

These  two  unconformities,  between  crystalline  and  cretaceous  rocks  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  palaeogene  and  neogene  on  the  other,  suggest  the  occurrence  of 
two  distinct  periods  of  severe  folding,  one  after  the  formation  of  the  crystalline 
schists,  and  one  after  the  Cretaceous  period ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  second 
continued  till  middle  Tertiary  times,  constituting  the  chief  folding  of  the 
Rhodope  massif.  The  massif  is  thus  clearly  distinguished  from  that  of  Bohemia, 
in  which  folding  came  to  an  end  in  the  Carboniferous  age. 

After  the  folding,  fracture  and  subsidence  began,  giving  the  mountain  chains  a 
direction  independent  of  that  of  the  lines  of  folding.  From  a  long  series  of  observa- 
tions, Prof.  Cviji6  concludes  that  during  the  Quaternary  period  tectonic  movements 
were  practically  absent  in  the  north,  while  round  the  iBgean  there  was  disturbance 
of  exceptional  intensity.  The  vertical  displacement  in  the  faults  was  often  con- 
siderable :  thus  the  Galicica  rises  1300  meters  (4300  feet)  above  the  surface  of  Lake 
Ohrid,  which  is  286  meters  (938  feet)  deep,  the  Jakupica  2000  meters  (6600  feet) 
above  the  bottom  of  the  Skoplje  basin,  and  the  Schar-GFebirge  about  the  same  above 
the  Kosovo  Polje.  But  the  greatest  differences  occur  in  the  depressions  in  Southern 
Macedonia  :  the  Gulf  of  Salonika  is  over  1000  meters  (3000  feet)  deep,  and  over  it 
Olympus  rises  to  3000  meters  (10,000  feet),  aud  Mount  Athos  attains  a  similar 
height  from  still  deeper  sea.  The  intensity  of  vertical  dislocation  increases  from 
north  to  south. 

The  dislocatiouF,  and  with  them  the  lake-basins,  and  also  the  beds  of  younger 
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rock,  are  entirely  absent  in  the  part  of  the  Rhodope  massif  east  of  Vardar.  This 
region  is  chiefly  composed  of  granite,  gneiss^  and  mica  schist,  with  large  quantities 
of  recent  eruptive  rocks.  It  extends  north-westward  to  the  mountains  of  Southern 
Seryia,  such  as  the  Eopaonik  and  others  (see  map).  Its  main  axis  forms  the 
Rilagebirge,  the  highest  (western)  part  of  the  Rhodope,  the  Pirio,  and  the  moun- 
tains between  Seres  and  Salonika;  Cvijio  terms  this  entire  section  of  the 
ancient  mass  the  "true  core."  The  sections  in  Western  Macedonia  and  south 
of  the  Balkans  he  characterizes  as  *'  transition  zones ; "  they  have  certain 
features  which  distinguish   them  from  both  the  Rhodope  massif  and  the  fold- 

Map  showing  Tectonic  Structure  of  the 
Central  AND  Western  Balkan  Peninsula. 
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mountains  lying  beyond  them,  and  at  the  same  time  other  features  common  to 
both.  The  resemblance  is  probably  closer  to  the  *'  true  core,"  but  there  is  also  the 
correspondence  of  the  lines  of  folding  and  fracture  characteristic  of  the  other  area. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  division  into ''  true  core"  and  *'  transition  zone"  denotes 
a  difference  more  profound  than  that  existing  between  the  Rhodope  and  Bohemian 
moMif, 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  parallel  dislocations  in  Western  Macedonia. 
Their  direction    following  that  of  the  recent  foldp,  is  almost  north  and  south 
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(S.8.B.  to  N.N.W.),  the  Dormal  trend  of  the  Gr«co- Albanian  fold-system.  The 
folding  trends  eastward  in  Central  Greece  only,  but  there  are  small  deflections 
further  north,  in  the  folds  which  sink  below  the  Adriatic  at  Cape  Linguetta;  these 
branch  from  the  Pindus  fold,  which  runs  N.N.W.,  io  the  south-west  of  the  Eolonia 
basin  (see  map).  A  ''virgation"  occurs  here  in  the  Albanian  system,  and  the 
Acroceraunian  group  obtains  a  sort  of  secondary  independence  from  the  bend  to  a 
W.N.W.  direction.  But  the  normal  trend  does  not  correspond  to  that  of  the 
northern  Dinarlc  fold,  as  has  been  assumed,  nor  do  the  systems  coalesce ;  south- 
east of  Scutari  there  is  rather  a  bending  of  the  Albanian  beds  to  the  north-east. 

What  relation  do  these  bear  to  the  folding  of  the  Dinaric  system  ?    The  normal 
Dinaric  axis  runs  north-west  to  south-east,  but  there  are  frequent  bonds  in  the 
folding,  even  in  the  northern  part  (North- West  Bosnia),  to  east  and  north-east,  and 
this  occurs  more  frequently  the  further  south  we  go.  The  grouping  of  the  normal  and 
deflected  folds  is  such  that  the  successive  bends  may  be  said  to  form  a  series  of 
overlaps ;  the  conditions  are  markedly  different  from  those  met  with  in  the  Jura  and 
the  Appalachians,  where  the  direction  of  folding  is  constant.  The  islands  and  penin- 
sulas of  the  Dalmatian  coast  correspond  to  eastward  folds,  but  the  deflection  increases 
towards  the  south-east.  From  Cettinje  the  folds,  although  not  all  in  the  same  latitude, 
bend  to  the  north-east ;  here  again  we  have  the  succession  of  overlaps,  especially  in 
the  coast  mountaios  between  Oattaro  and  Dulcigno.    The  same  structure  appears 
finally  in  the  Rumija  mountains  between  Dulcigno  and  Lake  Scutari,  where  it  forms 
a  kind  of  tectonic  centre.    The  eastward  deflection  is  specially  remarkable  here, 
for  low  ranges,  maintaining  the  normal  direction  of  fold,  extend  as  far  as  Medua. 
The  bending  to  the  east  is,  as  it  were,  begun,  but  before  it  can  be  completed  there 
is  a  sudden  shift  through  a  right  angle  to  the  north-and-south  direction  of  the 
Albanian  folds.    At  this  important  point  there  is  a  sharp  boundary  between  the 
pure  limestone  of  the  Dinaric  ranges  and  the  **  Flysch,"  rich  in  serpentine,  of 
the  Albanian.    We  shall  return  to  the  problem  of  those  southern  Dinaric  ranges. 
The  fold  which  bends  north-east  from  the  Rumija  mountains  continues  beyond  the 
southern  end  of  the  Scutari  lake  as  the  Rosaf  mountain,  on  which  is  a  Turkish 
fortress,  but  all  the  folds  of  the  coast-ranges  between  Gattaro  and  Dulcigno  are 
continued,  with  the  break  at  the  depression  of  the  Scutari  lake,  in  the  ranges  of 
the  so-called  North  Albanian  Alps,  or  Prokletije  (see  map).    So  far  as  is  known, 
the  strata  forming  the  latter  correspond  to  those  of  the  Dinaric  system,  to  which 
we  may  therefore  conclude  they  actually  belong.    Although  their  topography  is 
imperfectly  known,  it  can  be  said  that  in  length,  height,  and  boldness  of  outline  the 
Prokletije  are  the  most  remarkable  members  of  the  Dinaric  system,  and  amongst 
the  most  noteworthy  ranges  of  the  peninsula.      According  to  Kurt  Uassert's 
estimates,  which  have  been  checked  by  Cvijic,  several  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Prokletije  exceed  Durmitor  in  Montenegro  (2630  meters — 8300  feet)  in  height. 
Durmitor  has  hitherto  been  accepted  as  the  highest  mountain  of  the  Dioaric 
system,  but  it  seems  likely  that  some  of  the  Prokletije  rise  to  at  least  3000  meters 
(10,000  feet).    The  Prokletije  consist  of  several  ranges,  which  together  sweep 
round  in  a  great  bow,  having  the  convex  arc  to  the  south-east.    The  general 
character  of  the  ridges  is  similar  to  that  of  Durmitor,  and  of  the  mountains  of 
Herzegovina  on  both  sides  of  the  Narenta.    The  outermost  or  south-eastern  range 
is  the  highest ;  it  rises  steeply  out  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Metochija,  and  in  no 
other  part  of  the  peninsula  are  greater  differences  of  level  to  be  found.    The  lime- 
stone walls  extend  right  down  to  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  it  occurs  to  one  at 
once  that  here  is  a  structure  due  to  faulting,  a  supposition  confirmed  by  the 
presence  of  thermal  springs  at  Banja  and  Drsnik. 

The  Dinaric  folds  bend   to  north-east  in  the  same  way   as  the  Albaniin. 
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South-east  of  tbe  Scutari  lake  the  two  run  close  together,  the  latter  formiDg  the 
southern  foothills  of  the  Prokletije,  from  which  thej  are  separated  by  the  yallej 
of  the  Kir,  a  stream  flowing  into  the  Drim  near  Scutari.  Abundant  limestone  and 
dolomite  are  characteristic  of  the  Dinar ic  system,  while  the  ''  Flysch  "  zones  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  Albanian  system  by  the  complete  absence  of  ser- 
pentiue.  South  of  the  great  Metochija  subsidence  the  Albanian  folds  trend  south- 
west to  north-east  in  the  Pastrik,  Koritnik,  and  Schar  ranges. 

The  folds  of  tbe  Dinaric  and  Grasco- Albanian  systems  form  what  Eduard  Suess  has 
termed  a  Scharung,  The  Dinaric  folds  bend  more  and  more  persistently  to  north- 
east as  we  go  southward,  ending  in  the  ridge  of  the  Prokletije,  where  the  greatest 
elevation  is  attained,  and  meeting  the  Albanian  folds  before  the  latter  have  been 
fully  deflected  from  north  to  north-east.  In  this  Scharung  lies  a  series  of  open 
basins,  the  origin  of  which  is  purely  tectonic.  Of  these  the  tertiary  basin  of 
Metochija  lies  furthest  to  the  north-east ;  in  the  centre,  and  much  lower  down,  is 
the  diluyial  basin  of  Scutari;  and  the  lowest  depression  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Adriatic  must  be  counted  as  a  third.  According  to  the  soundings  made  by  the 
Italian  and  Austro-Hungarian  (Governments  since  1867,  the  last-named  lies  in  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Metochija  basin  to  tbe  inner  angle  of  the  coast,  and  runs  steeply 
down  to  a  depth  of  1645  meters  (5400  feet,  or  900  fathoms).  Cvijic  names  this 
deepest  of  the  three  basins,  after  the  name  of  the  bay,  the  Medua  bat>in.  The 
Albanian  ranges  attain  their  greatest  heights  in  their  north-easterly  course  south  of 
the  Metochija  plain,  and  althoiigh,  on  account  of  certain  peculiar  tectonic  features, 
Ovijic  does  not  consider  the  proof  that  tbe  Schar  mountains  belong  to  the  Gneco- 
Albanian  system  quite  complete,  it  is  neyertheless  remarkable  that  their  direction 
and  general  elevation  suggest  that  they  are  the  analogue  of  the  Prokletije  (Ljubotin 
summit  stands  at  2510  meters,  or  8200  feet). 

In  any  case,  it  may  be  add  that  the  discovery  of  the  Scharung  structure  between 
the  Dinaric  and  Gresoo-Albanian  folds  solves  the  old  geographical  puzzle  of  the 
transverse  position  of  the  two  great  mountain  systems  on  the  frontier  between 
Montenegro  and  Old  Servia  and  Albania. 

Returning  now  to  the  relations  between  the  boundary  of  the  younger  folded 
systems  and  the  two  zones  of  the  Rhodope  moBsiff  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  bend  of  the  strata  to  east  and  north-east  can  be  traced  in  a  part  of  the  transition 
zone  of  the  ancient  mass  to  the  south  of  the  Schar  mountains  and  west  of  Skoplje 
(Uskiib),  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  Tetovo-Gi>stivar  depression, 
as  already  stated.  But  it  is  no  less  remarkable  that  in  the  north-east  the  Schar  range, 
on  attaining  its  greatest  elevation,  drops  suddenly  at  a  fault,  and  abuts  on  the 
crystalline  rocks,  the  lines  of  folding  running  at  right  angles.  This  fault-line 
contact  with  the  ancient  massif,  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  southern 
part  of  West  Macedonia  (Kastoria-Prespa),  continues  northward  beyond  the  Schar 
mountains  as  far  as  Novibazar,  between  Montenegro  and  Servia,  north-east  of  the 
Prokletije.  The  subsidence  along  this  line  was  accompanied  by  outbursts  of 
eruptive  material,  which  appears  between  the  folded  and  older  crystalline  rocks. 
Still  further  north  again,  in  Western  Servia,  the  Dinaric  folds  abut  against  the 
crystalline  mass  at  right  angles,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  line  of  contact 
takes  a  zig-zag  form.  The  '*  winding  folds  ^'  disclosed  here  constitute  a  new  tectonic 
form,  which  has  not  been  observed  elsewhere  (see  map).  On  the  other  side,  north- 
east and  north  of  the  Rhodope  massif,  the  folds  of  the  younger  mountains  run,  in 
general,  parallel  to  the  line  of  contact.  Within  the  folds  themselves,  however, 
occur  structures  similar  to  those  between  the  two  recent  systems  in  the  west. 
They  do  not,  as  has  been  assumed,  form  a  single  system,  but  belong  to  two,  the 
Carpathian  and  the  Balkan.    The  outer  fold-lines  of  the  former,  coming  from  the 
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north,  bend  east  and  south-east  to  the  south  of  the  Iron  Gkites,  and  disappear 
beneath  the  unfolded  Sarmatic  schists  of  the  Bulgarian  plateau.  The  folds  of  the 
Western  Balkans,  like  the  master-fold  of  the  Central  Balkans  discovered  by  Toula, 
constitute  a  separate  system. 

This  sketch  of  the  general  tectonio  conditions  was  essential  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  relations  between  outer  and  inner  structures  of  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
of  which  we  may  now  indicate  the  main  lines,  as  laid  down  by  Cvijic.  Tectonic 
agencies  are  supreme  in  determining  the  terrain  within  the  Rhodope  moMi/,  i.f.  in 
the  central  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  original  folds  have  been 
broken  through  by  the  dislocations  referred  to  abore,  either  diagonally  or  at  right 
angles  to  longitudinal  axes,  so  that  the  geological  and  orographical  lines  rarely 
corresponti  The  fractures  and  subsidence  of  SchoUen  have  completely  altered  the 
durection  and  grouping  of  the  mountains  which  existed  before  the  vertical  disloca- 
tion occurred,  and  in  their  place  we  have  wide  undulations  and  plateaus  of  rounded 
uniform  outline,  20  to  30  kilometers  in  width,  quite  distinct  from  the  younger  folded 
mountains  with  their  narrow  ridges.  Still  more  characteristic  are  the  depressions, 
which  are  a  direct  result  of  the  dislocations;  these  have  cut  deep  basins  which 
afford  a  strong  contrast  to  the  form  of  surface  just  described.  Some  of  these 
basins  cover  1000  square  kilometers  (400  square  miles),  and  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  terrain  of  the  massif  and  the  region  of  younger  rocks  is 
their  relatively  large  number.  Many  of  them  were  deep  lakes  at  the  beginning  of 
tertiary  (oeogene)  times,  and  were  subsequently  dried  up,  partly  because  of  the 
lowering  of  the  outlets,  partly  on  account  of  climatic  changes.  These  dried-up 
neogene  lakes  are  the  European  analogue  of  the  great  diluvial  lakes  of  North 
America  discovered  by  G.  E.  Gilbert.  In  America,  as  in  Europe,  nearly  all  lakes 
date  from  the  end  of  the  glacial  period,  and  Gvijic's  discovery  of  lakes  of  much 
greater  age  is  of  extreme  interest.  The  survivors  are  the  Ohrid  lake,  the  two 
Prespa  lakes  (of  which  preliminary  bathymetrical  charts  were  reproduced  in  the 
Journal,  1900,  No.  2,  p.  216),  and  the  Kastoria  lake.  In  these  lakes  the  formation 
of  deposits  is  still  going  on,  and  the  fauna  still  lives  which  the  deposits  in  the 
dried-up  basins  show  to  have  inhabited  them  for  untold  thousands  of  years.  A 
transitional  phase  between  the  present  lakes  and  the  dried-up  basins  appears  in 
several  regions.  In  the  place  of  the  great  neogene  lake  of  Seres,  for  example,  there 
remain  three  shallow  pools.  As  we  have  seen,  the  southern  basins  are  more  recent; 
the  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salonika  are  post-tertiary  or  diluvial ;  so  is  the 
Ostrovo  lake,  which  lies  between  them  and  the  Prespa  lakes  (see  map).  Along 
with  three  smaller  lakes,  these  form  the  remains  of  one  extensive  lake  of  diluvial 
age.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  large  number  of  lake-basins  in  the  Khodope 
region,  and  especially  in  Macedonia,  are  the  result  of  tectonic  displacements. 

Amongst  the  mountains  of  the  Dinaric  system  it  is  noticeable  that  the  deflec- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  Scharung  seems  to  influence  the  formation  of  the  large 
plateaux  near  Sarajevo  and  south-east  of  it  by  unusual  disturbance  of  the  neogene 
beds  and  other  evidences  of  recent  displacement.  In  the  *'  Earst-poljen  "  the  post- 
tertiary  or  diluvial  terraces  are  always  15  to  20  meters  lower  in  the  south-west 
than  in  the  south-east  and  north-west.  The  streams  usually  run  south-west,  and 
most  of  the  gorges  are  on  the  south-western  slopes.  In  these  morphological 
features  Gvijic  recognizes  the  action  of  sinking  of  the  Dinaric  system  by  a  series 
of  steps  to  the  Adriatic.  In  a  paper  on  the  Adriatic  during  the  glacial  period, 
under  the  title  "  L'dpoque  glaciaire  dans  la  peninsule  des  Balkans "  (^nnoZes  de 
GSographie,  ix.  pp.  359-372,  Paris,  1900),  he  has  shown  that  only  the  northern, 
shallow  part  of  the  Adriatic  basin  can  be  of  recent  origin,  the  deeper  southern 
part  being  older  than  the  glacial  period.     Suess  ('  Antlitz  der  Erde,'  vol.  iii.  p.  420) 
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has  traced  the  actual  coast-line  of  the  older  basin ;  it  extends  from  the  long 
Dalmatian  peninsula  of  Sabbioncello  across  the  present  Adriatic  to  the  small 
islands  of  Pelagosa  and  Tremiti  and  the  east  coast  of  Italy  (see  map).  But  the 
morphological  conditions  still  further  to  the  south-east  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
recent  subsidences,  and  Ovijic  regards  the  Sckarung  region  inland  from  the  Bay  of 
Medua  as  the  seat  of  greatest  intensity  of  this  subsidence.  In  consequence  of  it, 
all  the  valleys  have  become  lakes,  there  are  no  signs  of  river  erosion  and  no  affluent 
streams ;  the  slope  surfaces  have  geometrical  forms,  bounded  by  straight  lines  along 
the  ridges  and  between  the  foot  of  the  slopes  and  the  plains,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Mai  Benclt  and  Eakaricit,  north-west  of  Medua.  Again,  the  subsidence  has  raised 
the  level  of  the  ground  water,  lessening  the  difference  between  it  and  the  water 
parting ;  the  drainage  water  has  little  erosive  power,  the  slopes  are  not  dissected, 
and  neither  valleys  nor  subterranean  channels,  like  those  of  the  Earst  region,  are 
formed.  The  fissures  in  the  limestone  afiford  the  only  escape  for  the  surface  water, 
and  along  thes^  fissures  the  erosive  action  is  intense ;  hence  the  modelling  of  the 
Sieb  mountains.  These  ranges,  which  belong  to  the  most  southerly  of  the  normal 
folds,  called  by  Gvijic  the  "resistent  Dinaric  folds,"  are  the  type  of  intensely 
"  verkarstete  ^  mountains,  the  action  being  even  more  highly  developed  here  than 
in  the  Earst  plateaux  above  Fiume  and  Trieste,  or  in  Lower  Herzegovina.  Every 
bed  or  surface  of  limestone  is  perforated  and  decomposed  as  if  strong  acid  had  been 
poured  over  it  instead  of  rain-water.  In  some  places  the  process  of  solution  has 
gone  so  far  that  the  more  resistent  masses  stand  out  as  monoliths,  some  as  much  as  8 
meters  (26  feet)  high,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  plateau  strewn  with  monuments 
and  ruins. 

But  the  existence  and  character  of  the  Scutari  lake  is  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  subsiding  movement,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  current  volume  of 
the  Jowmal  (No.  2,  pp.  211,  212).*  From  the  absence  of  fresh- water  deposits,  and 
other  facts,  Ovijic  concludes  that  the  Scutari  lake  came  into  existence  in  late  ghicial 
times.  Both  the  deep  clefts  in  the  lake  bottom  at  the  south-western  corner,  and  the 
small  pointed  inlets,  are  the  result  of  subsidence.  Valleys  have  been  drowned  out 
by  the  rising  of  the  ground  water.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  plain  the  ground  water 
often  covers  detached  areas  of  several  square  kilometers  extent,  and  in  winter  all  the 
low-lying  ground  is  submerged.  The  slight  fall  of  such  rivers  as  the  Bojana,  the 
Drim,  and  the  Eir  causes  them  to  overflow  their  banks,  and  large  tracts  of  couotry 
are  flooded.  The  whole  region,  in  fact,  frequently  becomes  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  **  resistent "  ridges  veritable  Scoglim,  The  amount  of  the  material  deposited 
by  the  Scharung  rivers  is  then  enormous,  the  Drim  and  the  Eir  a£fording  some  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  river  transport  in  Europe,  as  has  been  described  by 
Bou^  and  Hahn.  The  Eir  at  one  time  flowed  into  the  Scutari  lake,  now  it  joins  the 
Drim  at  a  point  considerably  to  the  south. 

Tectonic  agencies  have  also  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the  outline  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  more  especially  the  Dinaric- Albanian  Scharung.  On  account  of 
the  sharp  bend  in  the  folds  in  the  interior,  the  coast-line  shows  an  opening  in  the 
form  of  a  bay,  the  bay  of  Medua.  On  the  south-east,  the  guUs  of  Salonika  and 
Orphani  correspond  to  this,  except  that  they  cut  much  closer  into  the  peninsula. 
The  researches  of  the  Austrian  geologists  F.  Toller  and  M.  Neumayr  have  clearly 
shown  the  gulf  of  Salonika  to  be  due  to  subsidence,  and  the  three-pointed  inlet  o  f 
Ohalcidice  to  faulting.    Ovijic  has  now  assigned  the  bay  of  Orphani  to  faultiDg,  and 


*  A  preliminary  bathymetrical  chart  of  the  Scutari  lake,  from  Ovijio's  soundings, 
appears  in  La  Geographies  1902,  pp.  259-260.  The  scale  is  1 :  260,000,  not,  as  stated, 
1  :  150,000,  which  was  the  scale  of  the  original  before  reduction. 
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this  whole  system  of  fractures,  and  with  it  the  form  of  the  coast  of  the  northern 
iEgeaD,  has  heen  brought  into  relation  with  the  southward-increasing  subsidence 
within  the  Rhodope  massif.  The  angle  of  the  bay  of  Medua  and  the  subsidence 
on  each  side  of  Chalcidice  haye  their  origin  alike  in  the  interior,  and  the  broad 
openings  extend  from  the  Scharung  basins  described  above  and  the  "  Amselfeld  " 
or  basin  of  Kosovo  to  the  gulfs  of  Medua  and  Salonika,  right  through  the  heart 
of  the  peninsula.  The  increase  southward  of  the  vertical  dislocations  in  the  ancient 
core  has  led  to  the  Balkan  psn insula  having  its  least  breadth  from  north  to  south,  and 
has  opened  a  natural  highway — the  line  from  Belgrade  to  Salonika.  The  varied 
tectonic  phenomena  of  the  Scharung  have  given  the  west  coast  the  nearest  and  most 
convenient  harbours  for  the  central  districts. 

Two  different  types  of  coast  meet  in  the  bay  of  Medua — the  Albanian  from  the 
bay  of  Valona,  and  the  Dinaric  or  Dalmatian  type  from  the  north.  The  rocky 
Dalmatian  coasts  consist  of  pure  chalk  and  old  Tertiary  limestones,  the  Albanian  of 
"  Flysch  "  rock  and  weak  neogene  strata.  The  outlines  of  the  former  depend  solely 
on  the  rock  structure,  according  to  the  level  to  which  subsidence  has  taken  place ; 
and  since  the  limestone  is  dissolved  chemically  rather  than  weathered,  there  is  little 
debris.  The  Dalmatian  coast  is  accordingly  of  very  simple  typa ;  being  longitudinal, 
its  features  run  in  lines.  Long  stretches  are  practically  straight,  and  the  subsideuoe 
and  submergence  of  valleys  accounts  not  only  for  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
component  parts,  but  for  their  extraordinary  parallelism,  as  in  the  islands, 
peninsular,  and  straits.  The  action  of  waves  develops  only  minor  forois,  coves  and 
creekp,  caverus  and  natural  bridges,  or  narrow  channels  100  meters  or  less  in  length, 
like  thoae  in  the  island  of  Lacroma ;  minor  forois  which,  nevertheless,  give  to  these 
bare  rocky  shores  a  charm  which  is  wanting  on  the  Albanian  coasts.  The  Albanian 
coasts  follow  the  normal  direction  of  the  strata — ^north  and  south,  and  in  contrast 
to  the  Dalmatian  coasts,  they  often  present  wide  flat  stretches  formed  of  rivw 
deposit.  Between  these  cones  of  submerged  deposit  the  coast  retreats  in  open  bays, 
and  when  islands  are  wanting,  their  place  is  taken  by  Nehrungen,  dunes,  and  other 
tokens  of  a  shallow  water-coast.  Inshore  rises  the  steep  coast  of  the  ancient  Adriatic 
of  Tertiary  time  which  has  risen  high  above  sea-level,  like  the  coast  of  the  iSSgean, 
and  in  contrast  to  the  Dabnatian  coast  Cvijic  points  out  that  the  effect  of  these 
variations  in  the  changes  in  level,  here  elevation,  there  subsidence,  has  not  been  lost 
sight  of  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  Scharung  basin  of  Medua  itself. 

The  tectonic  sketch-map  of  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  Bitlkan 
peninsula  has  been  prepared  by  the  author  from  the  large  scale-maps  and  from  the 
private  data  of  Prof.  Cvijic. 


ADMIRALTY  SURVEYS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1901. 

Under  the  orders  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  seven  of  His 
Majesty's  vessels,  with  three  small  hired  steam-vessels,  manned  by  64  officers  and 
622  men,  have  been  employed  on  hydrographical  surveys  on  the  home  and  foreign 
stations. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  accomplished,  as  detailed  in  the 
report  prepared  for  presentation  to  Parliament : — 

Reports  of  315  rocks  and  shoals,  which  were  dangerous  to  navigation,  have 
been  received  at  the  Hydrographic  Department,  and  were  notified  to  the  public  by 
notices  to  mariners ;  1360  miles  of  coast  have  been  charted,  and  an  area  of  7851 
miles  has  been  sounded. 
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In  Great  Britain,  various  resurveys  of  parts  of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
harbours  were  made.  Parts  of  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  were  resounded.  Areas  in 
the  Thames  estuary  were  re-examined ;  and  the  river  Stour  was  resurveyed. 

St.  Helier  in  Jersey  was  surveyed,  and  other  amendments  made  to  charts  of 
the  Channel  islands.  Detailed  observations  on  the  tidal  streams  among  these 
islands  were  also  carried  on  for  several  months. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  Bristol  channel  was  resurveyed,  and  much  change 
found. 

Kyle  Rbea,  Kyle  Akin,  and  Raasay  sound  were  recharted,  several  new  rocks 
in  the  passages  being  discovered. 

In  Newfoundland,  the  survey  of  some  of  the  intricate  bays  in  Notre  Dame  bay 
was  aocomplishej,  and  part  of  the  harbour  of  Sydney  in  Gape  Breton  island  was 
surveyed. 

In  the  Red  sea,  a  survey  of  the  strait  of  Bab  el-Mandeb  and  its  approaches  was 
finished. 

In  the  China  seas,  two  ships  were  at  work.  The  waters  round  Labuan  were 
surveyed.  Two  surveys  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Hong  Kong.  Part  of  the 
shores  of  the  British  sphere  of  interest  in  Shantung  promontory  was  recharted ; 
and  various  searches  made  for  reported  dangers  in  the  China  sea.  One  of  these 
resulted  in  the  verification  of  a  very  dangerous  small  reef  in  the  centre  of  the 
approach  to  the  Yellow  sea,  lying  80  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  and  which  had 
been  touched  by  the  P.  and  0.  steamer  Socotra  in  the  night  in  1900. 

In  Australasia,  the  survey  of  the  inner  route  on  the  Queensland  coast  was 
continued,  and  various  dangers  found,  others  disproved. 

Surveys  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  in  New  Zealand,  Tauranga  and  Coromandel 
harbour,  and  other  places  were  made. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  survey  of  Johnstone  and  Broughton  strait,  and  of  the 
strait  south  of  Active  pass  was  completed. 

The  survey  carried  on  by  the  Indian  Government  charted  the  coast  between 
Cuddalore  and  Point  Calimere,  the  Pamban  pass,  and  Salaya  harbour  in  Kutch. 

During  1901,  the  Hydrographic  Department  has  published  106  new  charts  and 
plans,  and  28  new  plans  have  been  added  to  existing  plates. 

The  number  of  charts  printed  to  meet  demands  has,  during  the  year,  amounted 
to  538,973. 


REVIEWS. 
ASIA. 

Russian  Turkestan.* 

The  literature  of  Central  Asia  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  unfolding  new 
scenes,  unearthing  new  treasures,  and  ever  deepening  the  curiosity  of  Western  readers. 
The  student  of  the  subject  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself  heartily  upon  the  latest 
addition,  M.  Kraffc's  magnificent  photographic  representation  of  Oriental  life.  The 
reviewer  has  a  difficult  task  before  him — the  necessity  of  praising  without  reserve. 
As  to  the  scope  of  the  book,  few  words  suffice ;  the  rest  must  be  seen.  How  can 
the  critic  speak  when  the  artist  eloquently  preaches  ?  The  author  has  traversed 
Russian  Turkestan  from  Marghelan  to  Bokhara,  touching  the  important  centres 


♦  HuKues  Kraffl,*  A  Travers  le  Turkestan  Russa*    VII.  and  228  pp.,  2G5  photos 
and  1  map.    Paris:  Uaohette.    19U2. 
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of  KokaD,  Tashkend,  aad  Samarkand.  The  text  is  a  well- written ,  simple,  and 
straightforward  account  of  the  country  ;  it  can  be  recommended  as  a  most  reliable 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  region,  and  a  perfectly  safe  guide  to  future  visitors. 
The  descriptions  are  correct,  showing  careful  observation  and  sound  judgment.  In 
separate  chapters  we  find  comprehensive  surveys  of  "Modern  Russian  Towns," 
"Ancient  Native  Cities,"  "The  Great  Monuments  of  Samarkand,"  "Country  arJ 
Landscape,"  "  Dwellings  and  Customs,"  "  Types  and  Costume,"  "  Great  Mussulman 
Festivities."  Here  and  there  the  author  has  added  to  and  improved  the  information 
given  by  previous  travellers.  The  appendix  contains  data  on  statistics,  admiDis- 
tration,  history,  trade,  industry,  archasology,  etc.,  and  the  map  is  made  more  useful 
by  references  to  historical  geography,  the  names  in  question  being  printed  in  red. 

Thus,  on  the  text  one  cannot  pass  any  criticism.  What  the  author  wished  to 
say  he  has  said  well,  leaving  no  room  for  adverse  comment.  He  does  not  pretend 
to  offer  the  results  of  original  research,  nor  could  we  fairly  ask  for  such,  seeing  that 
all  his  attention  must  needs  have  been  focused  on  the  working  of  his  camera, 
^'he  letterpresi  is  a  running  commentary  worthy  of  the  pictorial  and  artistic  part, 
and  of  this  latter  one  can  hardly  speak  with  too  much  enthusiasm.  I  have  wan- 
dered through  the  crowded  streets  of  Bokhara  city,  and  my  eyes  have  dwelt  often 
on  the  stately  mosques  of  Samarkand.  M.  Kraffc  reproduces  these  scenes  for  me 
as  none  have  done  before.  I  recognize  the  old  haunts  and  the  familiar  faces  of  the 
basaar ;  there  is  the  fruit-stand  at  the  corner,  the  old  curio-dealer,  true  to  nature 
with  every  wrinkle  of  his  features ;  and  there  is  the  boy  who  used  to  sell  cakes  in 
our  neighbourhood.  They  all  come  back  and  speak.  The  fine  tracery  on  the 
crumbling  walls  of  Shah  Sindeh  tells  its  melancholy  tale  of  beauty  doomed  to  perish 
from  neglect.    When  the  artist  touches  the  chord,  memory  responds. 

Here  we  find  the  combination  of  technical  skill  and  sesthetio  perception  to 
which  Sella  has  accustomed  us  in  other  subjects.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  select 
for  special  mention  a  few  out  of  the  265  photographs.  The  best  cannot  be  found ; 
it  would  be  futile  and  invidious  to  se&rch  for  the  inferior.  The  greater  number 
represent  the  people  and  their  life ;  next  in  importance  are  architectural  studies. 
Among  the  landscapes  is  a  peep  of  the  high  mountains  from  the  village  of  Urgut, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  most  outlying  station  touched  by  the  author.  The 
portraits  are  splendid,  and  afford  first-class  material  for  the  study  of  the  racial  types 
of  Uzbeks,  Satts,  and  Tajiks.  Dwellings,  dress,  and  occupations  are  depicted  with 
exhaustive  thoroughness,  and  we  are  instructed  in  every  detail  of  the  day's  work 
or  pleasure.  Many  are  the  rare  views,  so  difficult  to  obtain,  of  religious  cere- 
monies, of  crowds  and  festivities,  or  of  the  demi-monde  of  Samarkand.  The  series 
on  the  game  of  the  goat  at  Afrasiab  is  very  fine  indeed.  Thus  one  might  go  on 
praising  indefinitely,  but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  tempt  the  most  sceptical 
reader  of  reviews. 

The  day  may  come  when  the  brilliant  hues  on  the  khalat  of  the  Bokhariot 
merchant  shall  yield  to  European  uniformity  of  costume,  or  when  the  courtesan 
of  the  Baikabak  will  wear  last  year's  spring  fashions  from  Paris.  Then  the  full 
importance,  the  immense  value,  of  M.  Krafft's  beautiful  book  will  be  appreciated 
with  tcDfold  intensity  by  those  who  came  too  late  to  have  seen  the  days  of  old, 
and  by  those  who  can  still  recall  them  to  memory.  Their  regret  for  the  glories  of 
the  past  will  find  consolation  in  a  tender  and  sincere  gratitude  to  him  who  saw 
these  things  and  knew  how  to  perpetuate  them. 

W.   B.   RiOKMKBS. 
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AFRICA. 

Early  Travel  in  Angola.* 

The  importance  of  Mr.  Ravensteiii's  volume  to  the  student  of  historical  geography 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  size  alone.  The  text  of  the  narrative  of  sixteenth- 
century  travel,  therein  reprinted  from  '  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes,'  occupies  in  it  no 
more  than  seventy  pages,  while  with  the  introduction,  appendices,  and  the  excellent 
index  and  glossary,  it  does  not  extend  to  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  yet  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  few  of  the  hundred  odd  volumes  so  far  issued  by  the  Hakluyt  Society 
possess  a  greater  original  value  as  contributions  to  the  history  of  geographical 
discovery.  The  editor  has  done  his  part  in  a  way  which  makes  the  book  a  model 
of  what  sucli  a  work  should  be ;  and,  though  many  of  the  early  narratives  made 
accessible  by  the  useful  work  of  the  Hakluyt  Society  surpass  in  intrinsic  interest 
the  simple  story  of  the  adventures  of  Andrew  Battell,  this  is  more  than  made 
up  for  by  the  careful  and  thorougb  elucidation,  not  only  of  the  many  obscurities 
of  the  text,  but  of  the  whole  history  of  early  European  intercourse  with  Angola 
which  Mr.  Bavenstein  supplies.  In  collecting  material  for  the  maps  and  notes, 
he  was  at  the  pains  to  consult  all  available  literary  sources  of  information  on  the 
history  and  geography  of  Kongo  and  Angola,  from  the  old  writers  like  Lopez 
and  Cavazzi  to  the  modern  works  of  Baptist  missionaries  and  others ;  and  it  was 
a  happy  idea  to  present  the  general  results  of  his  researches  in  appendices,  describing 
the  history  of  those  countries  from  their  discovery  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  form  perhaps  the,  most  valuable  part  of  the  volume.  The  map  by 
which  the  history  is  illustrated  has  been  compiled  with  much  care,  amid  difficulties 
arising  from  the  surprising  absence  of  detailed  information  on  many  districts  even 
at  the  present  day.  In  spite  of  these,  Mr.  Bavenstein  has  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
probable  routes,  not  only  of  Andrew  Bat  tell,  but  of  the  various  Portuguese  expedi- 
tions, Boman  Catholic  missionaries  and  others,  including  that  laid  down  by  Dapper 
in  his  map  as  leading  to  "  Condi "  on  a  southern  branch  of  the  Congo,  which 
modem  exploration  enables  us  to  identify  satisfactorily  with  Nkundi  on  the 
Kwango.  One  result  is  to  prove  once  more  the  baselessness  of  the  idea  that  the 
Portuguese  of  those  days  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  remote  interior,  and  to 
justify  the  absence  of  detail  on  the  central  region  on  such  maps  as  that  of  D'Anville 
in  1732. 

AMERICA. 

The  French  in  CANADA.t 
This  work  is  the  outcome  of  much  painstaking  research,  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  serious  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  first  beginnings  of  Canadian 
settlement  and  trade.  Originally  presented  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Letters  at  Oxford,  it  has  since  been  considerably  extended  so  as  to  form  a 
compact  and  at  the  same  time  complete  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  incep- 
tion and  execution  of  the  various  undertakings  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  seven- 
teenth centuries,  by  which  the  way  was  paved  for  the  ultimate  entry  of  Canada 
into  the  family  of  nations.  The  outlines  of  the  story  have  often  been  told  before, 
both  in  the  works  and  biographies  of  the  actors  themselves,  such  as  Champlain, 
and  in  the  more  general  narratives  of  modem  writers,  like  Parkman,  Harrisse,  and 

*  *The  Strange  Adventures  of  Andrew  Battell  of  Leigh  in  Angola  and  the 
Adjoining  Regions.'    Edited  by  E.  G.  Bavenstein.    London  :  Hakluyt  Society.     1901. 

t  *  The  Early  Trading  Companies  of  New  Prance.'  By  H.  P.  Biggar,  b.a.,  b.litt. 
(Oxon.).    University  of  Toronto  Library.    1901. 
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Winsor,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  anything  decidedly  new  woald  be 
brought  forward  by  the  author ;  but  in  matters  of  detail,  especially  as  regards  the 
negotiations  and  proceedings  by  which  the  formation  and  organization  of  the  great 
trading  companies  was  brought  about  in  Europe,  Mr.  Biggar  supplies  some  new 
and  Yfduable  materiaL  Not  content  with  a  perusal  of  published  authorities,  old 
and  new,  voluminous  as  these  are,  he  has  himself  searched  among  unpublished 
records  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent,  and  has  besides  enjoyed  the 
co-operation  of  various  French  workers  in  the  same  field.  The  results  of  the  study 
are  given  in  a  readable  form,  and  their  value  is  increased  by  the  exhaustive 
references  to  the  original  authorities,  which  will  enable  serious  students  to  extend 
the  investigation  on  their  own  account,  if  so  disposed.  The  second  half  of  the  book, 
consisting  of  a  critical  examination  of  the  sources,  is  fully  equal  in  importance  to 
the  narrative  portion.  Mr.  Biggar  makes  no  claim  to  have  finally  settled  the  many 
questions  on  which  fuller  knowledge  has  been  a  desideratum.  He  has  thrown  no 
new  light,  6.^.,  on  the  disputed  question  of  the  faith  in  which  Champlam  was 
brought  up,  or  on  the  obscurity  which  attaches  to  Sagard's  early  career.  But  bis 
work  marks  a  step  in  advance,  and  should  be  a  decided  help  to  any  who  may  be 
disposed  to  dive  further  into  the  fascinating  story  of  pioneer  efifort  in  the  New  World. 

The  Norsemen  ik  America.* 

This  interesting  and  valuable  study  treats  the  subject  under  five  main  divisions, 
of  which  the  first  (pp.  1-10)  is  given  to  the  oldest  (eleventh  and  twelfth  century) 
accounts  of  the  Norse  discoveries  in  America ;  the  second  (pp.  10-19)  to  the  later 
(thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century)  traditions  of  the  same ;  the  third  (pp.  19-40) 
to  the  Norse  colony  in  Greenland  ;  the  fourth  (pp.  40-57)  to  the  closing  records  of 
Scandinavian  settlement  in  the  far  North-west ;  and  the  fifth  (pp.  57-112)  to  the 
Cartographical  Representation  of  Greenland  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
especially  by  Claudius  Clavus,  Nicholas  (Nikolaus')  Gkrmanus,  and  Martin  Waldsee- 
miiller.  Father  Fischer's  work  is  illustrated  by  ten  maps,  the  first  six  of  which  are 
taken  from  various  works  of  Nicholas  Germanus,  and  two  others  from  Waldsee- 
miiller.  Herein  geographical  students  may  find  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Greenland,  Vinland,  and  other  American  voyages  and  settle- 
ments of  the  Northmen,  largely  based  upon  Storm  and  Reeves,  but  taking  account 
also  of  other  investigations,  and  discussing  the  whole  with  considerable  originality 
and  suggestive  power.  The  cartographical  dissertation  is  especially  valuaUe,  and 
represents  the  greater  part  of  the  author's  own  contribution  to  scholarship  in  this 
volume,  especially  in  relation  to  the  strange  perversion  of  many  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century  maps  (e.g.  one  of  Nicholas  Germanus  of  c.  a.d.  1483),  which  placed 
Greenland,  as  a  European  peninsula,  immediately  north  of  Scandinavia,  and  east 
of  Iceland.  Very  interesting  and  reasonable  is  the  picture  Father  Fischer  attempts 
to  draw  (in  Part  III.)  of  the  Norse  settlements  in  Greenland,  their  population, 
occupations,  food,  and  buildings,  as  well  as  of  their  attempts  to  extend  their  know- 
ledge and  civilization  to  the  north,  west,  and  east.  Every  scrap  of  evidence  is 
carefully  used,  from  kitchen-middens  to  Bunic  InEcriptions ;  and  the  well-known 
settlement  of  1135  on  Kingiktorsoak  island  in  Baffin's  Bay,  on  one  side,  is  balanced 
by  the  equally  striking  record  of  the  discovery  of  Svalbaldr  (Jan  Mayen  ?)  to  the 
east  of  Greenland,  in  1194.  Among  the  other  notable  features  of  the  present  work 
is  the  full  reprint  and  discussion  of  the  letter  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in  1492-93 


♦  'Die  Entdeckungen  der  Normannen  in  Amerika.*    Von  Jos.  Fischer,  8.j^  in 
Breisgau.    1902. 
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(lately  discovered  by  Jelic),  which  gives  us  our  lAtest-known  information  of  the 
old  Greenland  colonies.  But,  as  already  noticed,  the  main,  feature  of  Father 
Fischer's  study  is  his  treatment  of  the  map-portraiture  of  the  north,  and  especially 
of  Greenland  in  the  cartography  of  Clavus,  Nicholas  Germanns,  and  WaldseemtUler ; 
in  the  course  of  this,  Storm,  Huge,  and  Wieser  (and  especially  the  Claudius  Clavus 
of  the  first-named)  are  vigorously  supported  in  their  criticisms  of  Nordenskjold. 
There  is,  unhappily,  no  index,  but  an  excellent  list  of  "  authorities  "  and  "  books 
consulted "  is  prefixed  to  the  text  (pp.  ix.-xii.),  and  an  appendix  of  documents 
relating  to  Nicholas  Germanus  is  added  (pp.  113-126). 

C.  R.  B. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Sea-Coast.* 

The  author  deals  first  with  the  action  of  shore-waves  and  with  littoral  drift, 
in  which  he  explains  his  notion  of  the  wave  of  flood-tide,  acting  by  means  of  small 
constituent  undulations,  which  form  breakers;  and  then  passes  on  to  a  general 
description  of  the  structure  of  sea-walls,  as  to  which  he  speaks  with  authority,  as 
an  engineer  of  experience.  Chapter  Y.  gives  instructive  details  with  numerous 
figures  of  the  sea-walls  at  Hove,  Scarborough,  Westgate,  Bognor,  Clacton,  Southend, 
Bridlington,  Blackpool,  Dymchurch,  Heme  Bay,  Felixstowe,  Morecambe  Bay,  and 
of  some  of  the  sea-defences  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  including  the  great  Holder 
dyke.  Chapter  VI.  deals  with  groynes,  as  to  the  form  and  structure  of  which 
there  exists  even  more  difference  of  opinion  than  on  the  subject  of  sea-walls. 
Under  this  heading  a  description  is  given  of  the  ingenious  system  of  groyning 
adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Case.  The  popularity  of  the  Case  groynes  has  undergone 
no  diminution  since  the  lamented  death  of  their  ingenious  inventor.  There  is, 
however,  some  danger  lest  his  principles  should  become  a  mere  rule  of  thumb  in 
the  hands  of  less  original  men,  and  thus  lead  to  applications  which  their  inventor 
would  probably  not  have  sanctioned.  Mr.  Wheeler  does  not  himself,  in  the  work 
before  us,  advocate  any  special  system  of  groyning  or  coast-protection,  but  strives 
to  afford  such  information  as  to  the  varying  geological  and  tidal  conditions  attach- 
ing to  sea-coasts,  and  the  result  of  protective  works  carried  out  under  different 
degrees  of  exposure,  as  may  be  of  service  to  those  having  charge  of  protective 
works,  or  interested  in  the  destruction  and  preservation  of  land  bordering  on  the 
sea.  Chapter  YIF.,  which  is  more  than  half  the  book,  contains  in  upwards  of 
200  pages  a  detailed  description  of  the  south,  east,  and  west  coasts  of  England, 
and  this  is  the  portion  of  the  work  which  will  chiefiy  interest  English  geographers. 
The  concluding  chapter  deals  shortly  with  the  coasts  of  the  North  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  As  the  work  of  a  practical  engineer  of  considerable  ex- 
perience of  sea-defence  work,  and  personally  acquainted  with  a  large  extent  of 
coast-lino,  this  book  vHll  doubtless  be  read  by  many  persons  concerned,  whether 
practically  or  as  students,  with  the  conflict  between  sea  and  land. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

"  Commercial  geography,"  says  the  author  of  the  work  under  review,t  "  treats 
of  the  many  influences  operating  all  over  the  world  which  promote  or  retard  the 


♦  *The  Sea-Coast.'  (1)  Destruction;  (2)  Littoral  Drift;  (3)  Protection.  By 
W.  H.  Wheeler,  m.  inst.o.b.     With  IHnstrations.    Longmans.    1902. 

t  'A  Text-book  of  Commercial  Geography.'  By  Cyrus  0.  Adams,  b.a.,  p.a.o.8. 
London :  Hirsohfeld  Brothers.    1902. 
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production,  transportatioD,  or  exchange  of  the  commodities,  natural  or  manufac- 
tured, which  man  consumes  or  utilizes.**  The  scope  of  the  subject  could  hardly 
be  better  expressed,  and  it  is  no  objection  to  this  statement  of  its  scope  that  it 
leaves  room  for  different  modes  of  treatment  in  accordance  with  different  points  of 
view.  It  must  be  recognized  that  changes  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  nature 
of  the  influences  referred  to,  aod  it  might  be  thought  by  some  that  the  most 
instructive  and  profitable  method  of  studying  the  subject  would  be  to  devote  a 
large  amount  of  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  those  influences  have  operated  in 
the  past,  by  others  that  the  main  consideration  should  be  to  endeavour  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  influences  most  likely  to  affect  the  course  of  trade  in  the  near 
future,  and  by  others,  again,  that  our  main  concern  is  with  the  present.  Inevitably 
all  these  points  of  view  are  more  or  less  adopted  in  any  work  on  commercial 
geography.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  works  on  the  subject,  it  is  the  last  that 
predominates,  though  here  and  there  are  to  be  found  in  it  some  very  pregnant 
remarks  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  changes  now  going  on  or  for  which  the  way  is 
being  prepared.  Even  when  the  main  standpoint  has  been  determined,  difference 
of  treatment  must  result  from  the  consideration  of  the  public  for  whom  the  work 
is  primarily  Intended ;  and,  though  the  present  work  bears  on  the  title-page  only 
an  English  imprint,  and  there  is  no  express  statement  that  an  American  public  has 
been  mainly  kept  in  view,  a  very  cursory  examination  shows  that  that  is  the  case. 
The  volume  is  one  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Text-books,  edited  by  A.  F.  Night- 
ingale, Superintendent  of  High  Schools,  Chicago.  For  the  public  for  which  it  is 
designed,  the  book  seems  to  be  well  proportioned.  At  the  first  glance  it  might 
appear  that  sn  undue  proportion  was  devoted  to  the  United  States,  which  have 
132  out  of  476  psges  allotted  to  them,  48  of  these  476  pages  containing  mattar  of 
a  general  kind ;  but  on  examination  one  finds  that  the  132  pages  referred  to  are 
not  really  all  concerned  with  the  United  States,  the  author  having  added  under 
that  general  heading  general  notes  with  regard  to  the  production  of  and  trade  in 
the  most  important  commodities  throughout  the  world.  The  matter  is  instructive 
in  the  best  sense,  appealing  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader.  In  the  words  of  the 
preface,  "  the  facts  of  commerce  are  treated  as  the  effect  of  conditions  that  deter- 
mine the  quality  and  quantity  of  trade.*'  In  most  points  the  information  appears 
to  be  accurate  and  up  to  date.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  apt,  quite  as 
instructive  as  the  text.  The  great  majority  are  maps,  some  of  which  are  coloured. 
Some,  it  is  true,  are  on  too  small  a  scale,  and  are  overloaded.  Not  much,  for 
example,  can  be  said  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  the  mineral  maps  on  pp.  12 
and  13,  which  compare  very  unfavourably  with  those  on  pp.  123-125  showing  the 
situation  of  the  principal  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States.  These  in 
themselves  speak  volumes,  and  should,  with  the  accompanying  text,  be  examined 
by  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  present  situation  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  of  the  world.  In  such  a  work  as  this,  it  is  of  course  practically  impos- 
sible to  avoid  errors  here  and  there.  The  map  of  the  British  coalfields  on  p.  206 
is  in  several  important  points  inaccurate,  both  in  the  way  of  excess  and  defect. 
The  figures  given  for  British  imports  from  different  countries  on  p.  213  are  not,  as 
stated,  those  of  the  "special"  trade,  but  are  general  imports.  In  fact,  the  figures 
relating  to  the  special  trade  are  not  procurable.  On  p.  221  undue  prominence  is 
given  to  the  iron  ores  of  the  Harz  with  reference  to  the  iron  industry  of  the  Ruhr 
basin,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  the  nearer  and  much  more  important  deposits  of 
iron  ore  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Sieg  and  Lahn.  The  spelling  Pimlico  instead 
of  Pamlico  sound  (p.  25)  is  a  blunder  that  would  have  seemed  more  natural  on 
this  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  would  be  well  to  state  (p.  130) 
expressly  that  the  iron-yielding  little  island  in  Newfoundland,  known  as  Bell  Isle 
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(or  Bell  island,  whichever  be  the  correct  form),  is  that  in  Conception  bay,  so  that 
it  may  not  be  confounded  with  Belle  Isle  in  the  Btraits  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a 
pity  that  English  and  American  geographers  cannot  agree  at  least  as  to  the  spelling 
of  the  river  Hwang-ho.  The  spelling  Hoano;-ho  adopted  in  this  book  is  suitable 
enough  for  the  Portuguese  and  French  languages,  from  which  we  adopted  it,  these 
having  no  better  means  of  representing  the  sound  of  w,  but  in  English  it  is  quite 
misleading.  The  last  point  that  we  have  to  notice  is  a  serious  one,  though  it  belongs 
less  to  geography  than  to  economics,  which  indeed  cannot  be  ignored  in  commercial 
geography.  On  p.  164  it  is  stated  that  **  those  nations  thrive  best  in  trade  whose 
foreign  commerce  includes  a  large  proportion  of  manufactures."  One  cannot  but 
ask,  with  reference  to  this  statement,  what  is  to  be  the  test  of  thriving?  Has 
New  South  Wales  not  thriven?  But  when  the  author  goes  on  to  add,  "the 
percentage  of  profit  on  manufactures  is  much  larger  than  on  foodstuffs  and  the 
raw  materials  of  which  goods  are  made,**  one  is  compelkd  to  reply  that  that  is  in 
glaring  contradiction  with  facts.  One  can  only  say  with  truth  that  in  some  cases 
the  percentage  of  profits  on  manufactures  is  greater  than  that  on  raw  materials, 
etc  But  the  proposition  thus  altered  to  meet  the  requirements  of  truth  loses  all 
its  significance.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  in  the  next  edition  of  this  work  this 
statement  will  be  not  modified,  but  entirely  suppressed.  As  it  stands,  it  can  only 
serve  to  lead  students  seriously  astray. 

Geo.  G.  Chisholm. 

GENERAL. 

T08CAKBLLI*8  MaP.* 

The  essential  point  of  this  elaborate  and  scholarly,  if  not  always  convincing, 
inquiry  is  defined  by  the  author  (p.  251)  as  follows :  Everything  goes  to  show  that 
the  map  and  letter  of  Paolo  Tosoanelli,  addressed  in  1474  to  Femam  Martins, 
Canon  of  Lisbon  and  Privy  Councillor  of  King  Affonso  V.,  as  well  as  the  copy  of 
these  two  documents  addressed  to  Columbus,  and  the  undated  letter  (of  similar 
content  but  slightly  different  wording)  from  the  same  to  the  same,  are  apocryphal, 
and  were  fabricated  with  a  definite  purpose.  This  purpose  was  to  suggest  to  men's 
minds  that  Columbus's  scientific  theories,  submitted  to,  and  sanctioned  by,  a  great 
astronomer,  led  to  the  discovery  of  1492.  Further,  Bartholomew  Columbus,  'a 
good  cosmographer  but  a  bad  Latinist,'  was  probably  the  author  of  the  fraud, 
Christopher  being  either  entirely  innocent  of  the  whole  thing,  or  showing  himself 
at  an  early  date  (probably  before  1494)  unwilling  to  have  more  to  do  with  the 
'  machination.'  The  great  discoverer's  cosmographical  ideas  were  indeed  similar 
(it  is  admitted)  to  those  we  find  in  the  Toscanelli  correspondence ;  but  they  were 
his  own,  and  not  derived  from  the  Florentine  astronomer ;  they  were  elaborated 
suhKquently  to  the  discovery  of  1492,  and  what  they  owed  to  the  books  or  the 
thoughts  of  others  was  principally  through  Columbus's  rejiding  of  the  'Imago 
Mundi  *  of  Cardinal  Peter  d'Ailly.  Lastly,  the  story  of  the  nameless  pilot  who 
discovered  the  Antilles  by  chance,  or  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  them,  is 
firmly  maintained  as  true  and  essential  by  M.  Yignaud,  who  considers  that  the 
suggestions  communicated  to  Columbus  by  this  pilot  were  the  determining  cause 
of  his  enterprise  and  its  success.  At  the  time  of  his  discovery  (1492),  according 
to  this  view,  Columbus  had  no  cosmographical  theory,  no  map  with  the  im- 
primatur of  Italian  science,  but  only  a  chart   on   which  he  had  indicated,  in 
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oonformity  with  the  ideas  of  his  pilot  friend,  the  i)08ition  of  the  islaods  where  the 
pilot  believed  himself  to  have  been. 

M.  Vignaud  himself  admits  that  his  criticisms  are  in  great  part  hypothetical; 
and  farther,  that  they  are  encumbered  with  certain  poiitive  difficulties.  If  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  apocryphal  documents,  we  should  be  able  to  find  a  proper  ex- 
planation of  the  forgery,  whereas  we  hare  only  conjectures  which,  however  plausible, 
are  by  no  means  proved,  and  whose  probability  cannot  be  admitted  without  reserves. 
The  saggestion  of  Bartholomew  Columbus's  fraud  is  quite  gratuitous,  resting  only 
on  his  skill  in  cosmography,  his  weakness  in  Latin,  and  his  devotion  to  his  brother 
The  letter  of  Duke  Hercules  of  Este  in  1494  is  another  stumbling-block.  For  in 
this  year  a  great  European  personagd  seems  to  have  full  knowledge  of  a  past  ex- 
change of  ideas  between  Toscanalli  and  Columbus.  Again,  the  apparent  denial  of 
*  any '  cosmographical  theory  to  Columbus  in  the  venture  of  1492,  may  be  met  by 
the  terms  of  the  argument  itself,  where  he  is  credited  with  a  theory  adapted  from 
the  un-named  pilot ;  and  the  view  that  the  Portugnese,  before  1474,  never  sought 
for  the  Indies  at  all,  except  the  India  of  Prester  John,  hardly  seems  to  bear  in  mind 
yarious  definite  passages  and  indications  in  thirteen th,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
century  literature  and  cartography  which  point  to  another  conclusion. 

C.KB. 
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EUBOPl. 
The^'Laildes"  of  Ol^lCOIiy.— An  instructive  sketch  of  the  physical  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  district  of  south-west  France  known  as  the  "  Landes  "  is  given 
by  Dr.  Engell,  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  February  number  of  Petermanns  MitteU- 
ungen.    The  writer  begins  by  tracing  the  geological  history  of  France  since 
early  Tertiary  times,  showing  that  the  "  Landes "  form  one  of  the  most  recent 
areas  in  the  country.    He  next  contrasts  the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  area 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  France,  dividing  the  country  into  nine  natural  provinces 
on  the  basis  of  climate  and  vegetation,  the  '*  Landes "  forming  a  subdivision  of 
the  sooth- western  province.    Dr.  Engell  hopes  to  develop  his  views  as  regards 
these  natural  provinces — the  limits  of  which  he  has  for  the  first  time  endeavoured 
to  lay  down  approximately — in  a  subsequent  article.    Coming  to  the  special 
subject  of  the  paper,  he  describes  in  turn  the  iron-bound  coast-line  with  its  belt 
of  dunes,  the  heath-lands  further  inland   with  their  types  of  vegetation,  the 
scanty  animal-life,  and  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  district.    Among  the  most 
interesting  points  is  the  extent  to  which  the  aspect  of  the  country  has  been 
modified  by  human  agency,  the  once  bare  and  glaring  sand  of  the  dunes  having 
given  place  to  a  complete  covering  of  jPt'nt^  maritimus,  while  in  the  heath-lands 
also  the  extensive  planting  of  trees  has  interfered  with  the  natural  struggle  for 
the  mastery  between  heath  and  forest,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.    In  the 
**  Landes "  proper,  population  is  naturally  scanty  and  scattered,  even  Arcachon 
0  Bluing  its  exidtence  to  factors  not  properly  connected  with  the  geographical  con- 
ditions of  the  district  as  a  whole.    The  industrial  life  of  the  district  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  products  of  the  forests — turpentine,  charcoal,  timber,  etc. — 
especially  the  first-named,  which  is  of  noted  quality,  and  of  which  the  production 
is  the  fxtison  d'etre  of  the  few  factories  which  the  **  Landes  "  possess.    It  is  for  the 
transport  of  such  forest  products  that  the  fairly  extensive  railway  system  has 
come  into  existence. 
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The  Highest  Point  of  Sardinia. — It  appears  from  a  note  by  Attilio  Mori  in 
the  Bivista  Geografioa  ItcUiana  for  February  last  that  the  uncertainty  which  has 
hitherto  existed  as  to  the  highest  point  of  Sardinia  has  been  remoyed  by  surveys 
carried  out  in  1900.  The  value  fixed  in  1834  by  La  Marmora,  by  barometric 
observations,  for  the  Punta  di  Bruncu  Spina  on  Mount  Gennargentu  was  for  long 
accepted  as  giving  the  altitude  of  the  culminating  point  of  the  island.  This  value 
(1918  m.,  or  6293  feet)  was  found  by  Prof.  Lovisato,  who  carried  out  careful 
measurements  with  a  Fortin  barometer  in  1892-95,  to  be  too  high,  and  his 
observations  were  confirmed  soon  afterwards  by  the  triangulation  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Institute,  which  fixed  the  height  of  the  Bruncu  Spina  at  1828*56  m.,  or 
5999  feet.  In  1895,  however.  Prof.  Lovisato  obtained  data  which  seemed  to  show 
that  other  points  of  the  group  slightly  exceeded  the  Bruncu  Spina  in  height,  and 
this  has  been  in  part  confirmed  by  recent  topographical  surveys,  which  have 
shown  that  a  point  named  Perdu  Crapias,  in  the  same  group,  reaches  a  height  of 
6017  feet,  and  is  therefore  the  culminating  point  of  the  island,  to  which  it  is 
proposed  to  give  the  name  Punta  La  Marmora. 

Siyers  and  Foref tl  in  Bntsia.— In  the  AprU  number  of  La  Qeographie, 
M.  Flahault  sums  op  the  results  of  recent  research  on  the  interrelation  of  rivers 
and  forests  in  Russia,  a  failure  to  allow  for  which  has,  he  says,  already  seriously 
afiected  the  regime  of  the  rivers,  though  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  for  remedying 
the  evil  affected,  so  far  as  possible.  He  holds  it  as  conclusively  proved,  not  only 
that  forests  on  the  mountains  at  the  source  of  streams  exercise  an  important 
function  in  regulating  the  flow  of  the  latter,  but  that  they  are  of  hardly  less 
importance  in  the  plains  traversed  by  those  streams,  as  helping  to  bring  into 
circulation,  and  so  convert  into  an  available  asset,  the  water  that  would  otherwise 
remain  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  soil.  In  Russia  the  question  is  of  special 
importance,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  absence  of  mountain  snows  and  glaciers,  the 
rivers  derive  their  sole  supply  from  the  forests  and  marshes,  which  are  more  and 
more  threatened  by  the  invasion  of  agriculture.  Public  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  need  for  action,  and  something  has  been  done  by  the  planting  of  bands  of 
forest,  intersecting  at  right  angles,  and,  while  protecting  the  crops  from  drying 
winds,  checking  evaporation  and  encouraging  transpiration  and  rain-production. 


Dr.  Philippson*s  Journey  in  Western  Asia  Minor.— The  summer  of 
1901  was  spent  by  Dr.  Philippson,  the  well-known  authority  on  the  geography  of 
Eastern  Europe,  in  geological  researches  in  the  west  of  Aeia  Minor.  Some  of  the 
results  of  the  journeys,  which  extended  over  about  1200  miles,  are  sketched  in  the 
third  number  of  the  (3eographi8che  Ztitschrift  for  the  present  year.  It  was  found 
that  considerable  alterations  are  necessary  in  the  geological  map  of  Western  Asia 
Minor,  based  chiefly  on  the  labours  of  Chihacheff.  Most  of  the  country  is 
composed  of  late  Tertiary  fresh-water  formations,  the  marine  fossils  mentioned  by 
Chihacheff  being  found  in  one  locality  only.  Associated  with  the  Tertiary  deposits 
are  important  volcanic  outpourings  of  like  age,  the  whole  region  showing  signs  of 
great  disturbance.  The  late  Tertiary  deposits  form  a  comparatively  level  fringe  at 
the  base  of  the  crystalline  ranges  of  Tmolos  and  Messogis,  north  and  east  of  which, 
however,  they  form  horizontal  tablelands  traversed  by  deeply  eroded  valleys,  and 
gradually  rising  in  level  towards  the  Central  Anatolian  plateau.  The  whole 
tableland  is  broken  by  rift-valleys  and  sunk  basins,  one  such  area  of  subsidence — 
the  basin  of  the  Eaister — occurring  even  in  the  midst  of  the  crystalline  massif 
This  is  of  later  date  than  the  rest,  for  the  crystalline  formation  here  falls  directly 
to  the  alluvial  plain,  with  no  intervening  Tertiary  deposits,  and  the  upper  portions 
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of  several  of  the  valleys  have  baen  cut  off  by  the  subaidence.  The  tertiary 
deposits  on  the  outer  margin  of  Tmolos  and  Messogia  are  crowned  by  masses  of 
loose  debriSf  such  as  are  found  in  Greecd  and  Rhodes,  and  possibly  indicating 
glacial  action. 

Journey  in  Persia. — The  last  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Kusslan  Geo- 
graphical Society  (General  Geography,  vol.  xxxvi.)  is  devoted  to  the  report  of 
the  well-known  zoologist,  N.  Zarudnyi,  on  his  journey  in  Eastern  Persia.  An 
excursion  which  the  author  had  made  in  1896  having  revealed  the  very  great 
interest  of  a  thorough  zojlogical  exploration  of  Persia,  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
sent  out  M.  Zarudnyi,  in  1898,  to  explore  Eastern  Persia,  so  as  to  connect  bis 
explorations  with  thosa  of  Blaodford  and  St.  John  in  Persian  Baluchistan. 
Starting  from  Askhabad,  the  author  went  to  Meshed,  and  explored  the  northern 
and  westera  borders  of  Sistan ; .  he  next  crossed  the  Sistan  desert,  and,  proceeding 
via  Gurmuk  and  Bazman,  reached  Bampur,  thud  conuecting  his  work  with  that 
of  the  English  travellers.  From  Bampur  he  returned,  and  when  he  had  reached 
Askhabad,  after  an  eight  months*  absence,  he  brought  with  him  2700  miles  of 
route  survey,  as  well  as  a  survey  of  the  region  situated  between  Sistan  and 
Bampur,  which  was  very  imperfectly  represented  on  our  maps,  and  a  very  rich 
zoological  collection,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  vaiious  specialists.  The  present 
volume  contains  a  general  description  of  the  journey,  well  written,  and  extremely 
interesting  to  the  naturalist  and  the  geographer. 

The  Coal  Besouroas  of  India.— This  important  question  was  discussed  by 
Prof.  W.  B.  Dunstan  in  a  papar  read  in  February  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  that  body  for  March  21.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  the 
ignorance  which  prevails  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  practically  inex- 
haustible supply  of  coal  possessed  by  India,  and  the  comparatively  recent  date  of 
all  serious  attempts  to  exploit  the  wealth  represented  by  that  supply.  In  1880 
the  total  output  from  the  Indian  mines  was  but  little  over  one  million  tons,  of 
which  98  per  cent,  was  produced  in  Bengal ;  while  in  1900  the  total  output  had 
lisen  to  over  six  million  tons,  of  which  nearly  five  millions  were  contributed  by 
Bengal.  Another  indication  of  the  advance  which  has  lately  been  made  is  the 
great  drop  in  the  quantity  of  foreign  coal  imported  into  India,  which,  though  vary- 
ing from  600,000  to  800,000  tons  between  1886  and  1895,  had  fallen  to  127,318 
tons  in  1900,  the  export  of  Indian  coal  showing,  on  the  other  hand^  a  marked  rise 
and  reaching  a  figure  exceeding  half  a  million  tons  in  1900.  Before  considering 
the  individual  coalfields  and  collieries.  Prof.  Dunstan  sketches  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  coal  in  India,  showing  that  in  the  peninsula,  including  Bengal,  the  deposits 
are  of  Permio-triassic  age,  while  elsewhere,  as  in  Upper  Assam,  they  are  still 
more  recent,  mostly  belonging  to  the  Tertiary  age.  Ko  considerable  quantity  of 
genuine  coal  is  likely  to  be  discovered  in  Southern  India,  where  the  formations 
are  for  the  most  part  of  older  date  than  those  which  in  In  lia  bear  coal.  The 
Bengal  coal  is  somewhat  bituminous,  with  rather  a  high  percentage  of  ash  ;  while 
the  Tertiary  coal  of  Assam  is  usually  soft  and  bituminous,  with  a  high  percentage 
of  volatile  constituents.  The  total  coal-area  has  been  estimated  at  35,000  square 
miles,  and  having  regard  to  the  extreme  thickness  of  some  of  the  seams.  Prof. 
Dunstan  considers  that  not  only  has  India  a  supply  which  will  soon  render  her 
independent  of  other  sources,  but  that  it  may  even  be  drawn  upon  by  othtr 
nations  whose  coal  deposits  are  now  in  process  of  depletion.  Although  Indian 
coal  has  been  found  to  be  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  inferior  to  British  coal  of  the 
same  type,  the  best  qualities  give  good  results  when  used  on  steam-vessels,  and 
the  consumption  of  Indian  coal,  both  by  steamers  and  on  the  Indian  railways^ 
is  considered  likely  to  expand  rapidly.    It  is  hoped  that  with  improved  facilities 
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for  the  transport  and  distribution  of  coal,  an  impe'ns  will  be  given  to  many 
indnstriep,  and  especially  to  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
country.  Prof.  Dunstan  urges  the  importance  of  further  inquiries  by  Government 
into  the  extent  of  India's  coal  resources. 

Halaria  Inyastigations  in  Bengal. — ^The  sixth  series  of  Reports  to  the 
Malaria  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  issued  in  March  last,  gives  some  results 
of  investigations  in  Bengal  by  MessrF.  Stephens  and  Obristophers,  among  which  a 
paper  on  the  relation  of  malarial  endemicity  to  ''  species  "  of  Anopheles  is  of  much 
interest.  An  examination  of  the  amount  of  "  malarial  endemicity  *'  (i^,  the  per- 
centage of  infection  in  tbe  cases  examined)  at  various  points  from  Calcutta  to  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas — a  distance  of  «S00  miles — showed  a  steady  rise,  especially  in 
the  last  part  of  the  distance,  from  0  to  72  per  cent,  (the  latter  being  as  high  as 
in  West  Africa),  the  maximum  occurring,  as  might  be  anticipated  by  all  who  know 
the  reputation  of  the  region  in  question,  in  tbe  "  Duars,"  or  strip  of  country  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  It  was  also  found  that  this  increase  in  endemicity  in  the 
Duars  was  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  species  of  mosquito  (to  which 
the  name  A.  Christophersi  has  been  given),  which  also  proved  to  be  a  good  carrier, 
sporozoits  being  found  in  four  out  of  sixty- four  specimens  examined,  or  6*25  per 
cent.->a  rate  little  lower  than  that  frequently  found  in  Africa.  While  allowing 
that  more  extended  observations  are  necessary,  the  writers  are  naturally  inclined 
to  believe  a  connection  between  the  high  degree  of  endemicity  and  the  presence  of 
this  mosquito,  though  they  are  willing  to  admit  that  a  part  of  the  effect  may  be 
due  to  tbe  presence  of  non-immune  coolies  on  the  tea-gardens.  They  are,  perhaps, 
inclined  to  minimize  the  climatic  and  other  differences  between  the  Duars  and  the 
more  southern  parts  of  Bengal,  of  which  all  who  have  lived  in  both  districts  for  any 
length  of  time  will  be  fully  conscious.  The  spot  at  which  the  highest  rate  was 
observed  is  shown,  on  a  sketch-map  accompanying  tbe  paper,  in  close  proximity  to 
a  wide  tract  of  jungle — sparsely  inhabited  until  recent  years  by  Meches  and  other 
migratory  tribes,  and  quite  lately  the  scene  of  a  conpiderable  Santal  immigration, 
which,  no  less  than  the  opening  of  tea-gardens,  has  led  to  the  turning  up  of  much 
virgin  soil.  The  possibility  of  a  connection  between  a  high  rate  of  endemicity 
and  the  breaking  of  new  ground  for  cultivation  is,  however,  not  difcussed  in  the 
paper. 

Znallardo's  Trayels  in  Palettine.— A  description  of  the  work  containing 
the  account  of  Signor  John  Zuallardo's  travels  in  Palestine  in  1586  is  given  by 
Colonel  C.  B.  Conder,  in  the  January  number  of  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (1902).  The  volume,  now  somewhat  scarce,  was  written 
by  Zuallardo  in  old  Italian,  and  published  in  Rome  in  1587,  under  the  title  of '  II 
Devotissimo  Viaggio  di  Gerusalemme.'  It  is  divided  into  five  books,  of  which  the 
third,  containing  the  personal  account  of  Palestine  proper,  is  the  most  valuable, 
the  others  containing  general  information  for  intending  pilgrims,  and  a  compilation 
from  older  accounts  of  the  topography  of  Palestine.  The  work  is  illustrated  with 
engravings  of  places  in  Palestine  from  sketches  made  by  the  author,  who  claims 
to  have  been  the  first  to  attempt  such  drawings.  Zuallardo  left  Venice  on  June  29, 
1586,  with  a  party  which  consisted  of  nine  laymen  and  eleven  clerical  members. 
The  sea-passage  was  broken  at  Zante,  in  the  Ionian  islands,  and  at  Cyprus,  where 
the  party  transhipped  for  Tripoli.  After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  in  native  boats 
from  both  Cyprus  and  Tripoli,  they  landed  safely  at  Jaffa  on  August  25.  The 
best  passages  from  Venice  to  Jafifo,  as  a  rule,  occupied  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days. 
Mounted  on  donkeys,  the  party  set  off  for  Ramleh  on  August  29,  and  thence  to 
Jerusalem,  which  was  reached  next  day.  They  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
city,  but  conducted  south  to  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  St.  Saviour  on  Sion. 
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Daily  excursions  were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  including  a  visit 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  Zuallardo  and  two  other  members  of 
the  party  were  made  knights  of  the  Papal  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
journey  was  continued  to  Bethlehem  and  'Ain  Earim,  and  after  another  visit  to 
the  Greek  monastery  beside  the  Holy  Sapulchre  Church,  the  party  returned  to 
Jaffa  on  September  9,  leaving  again  on  the  11th,  and  reaching  Tripoli  on  the  16tb. 
Here  Zuallardo  waited  until  October  13  for  a  Venetian  ship,  and  arrived  again  at 
Venice  on  the  23rd,  after  a  rapid  but  stormy  passage. 

Expedition  to  the  Tian  Sban.— The  well-known  German  geographer, 
Dr.  Max  Friederichsen,  who  published  a  year  or  two  ago  an  excellent  monograph 
on  the  Tian  Shan,  has  undertaken  an  expedition  to  the  range  in  company  with 
the  Bnssian  botanist,  Prof.  Sapozhnikof.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Khan  Tengri  group  in  the  central  part  of  the  range. 

Tertiary  Deposits  at  Okhotsk.— The  fossils  brought  by  Dr.  Slyunin 
from  Taui  bay  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  east  \)f  the  town  of  the  same  name,  have  been 
examined  by  Fr.  Schmidt,  who  finds  that  they  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  and  the 
Tertiary  period.  The  chief  interest  of  the  latter  formations  consists  in  their 
identity  with  those  from  the  north-western  portion  of  Sakhalin.  In  both  localities 
we  find  Miocene  sandstones  and  marls  with  remains  of  plants,  and,  dose  by,  Pliocene 
sandstones  of  marine  origin.  Both  have  a  wide  extension,  the  Pliocene  marine 
deposits  covering  the  northern  littoral  of  the  Pacific  ocean  from  California  and 
Oregon,  through  the  Aleutian  islands,  to  Kamchatka,  Okhotsk,  Sakhalin,  and  Japan. 
Their  fauna  consists  of  mollnscs,  partly  still  living  in  the  Behriog  sea,  and  partly 
extinc^  Of  the  latter,  the  Conchocele  di^uncta  was  found  first  in  California,  and 
subsequently  in  Japan,  Sakhalin,  and  Okhotsk.  The  Mytilus  Middendorffi,  Grew., 
from  the  Aleutian  islands  and  Sakhalin,  has  now  been  found  near  Okhotsk.  As  to 
the  Turritella  eroaa.  Couth.,  a  small  modem  representative  of  this  species  still 
lives  in  various  parts  of  the  Arctic  sea.  The  Miocene  deposits  found  on  the 
Okhotsk  littoral  belong  to  a  formation  which  is  now  well  known  from  Sakhalin, 
California,  Oregon,  the  former  Russian  America,  Japan,  and  Kamchatka.  Among 
the  fossil  plants  of  Okhotsk,  the  widely  spread  Carpinus  grandis^  Ung.,  the  BeMa 
Brogniartif  Heer,  the  Corylus  McQuarrii  and  Fopulus  Zitddctchi,  Heer,  are 
worthy  of  notice.  Cretaceous  deposits  have  hitherto  been  found  in  one  spot  only. 
They  are  similar  to  the  sandstones  appearing  on  Sakhalin  (at  Due),  and  are  full  of 
shells  of  the  big  Inoceramus  Cuvieri,  Gk)ldf.,  in  Okhotsk,  while  the  Sakhalin  species 
belongs  to  7.  digitatisy  Sow.,  now  described  as  L  Schmidtii,  by  Michelson  (Ver- 
handlungen  of  the  St,  Petersburg  Mineralogical  Society,  2nd  series,  vol.  xxxviii.  2). 

Lake  Baikal. — The  members  of  the  hydrographical  expedition  under  Colonel 
Drishenko,  which  is  to  continue  the  exploration  of  Lake  Baikal  during  the  present 
summer,  have  started  for  Irkutsk. 

The  Old  states  of  Sumatra.— In  the  sixteenth  instalment  of  the  *  Geo- 
graphical Notes,'  in  which  Mr.  G.  Schlegel  has  contributed  not  a  litde  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  historical  geography  of  the  far  East,  the  author  gives  the  results 
of  his  researches  as  to  the  ancient  states  of  the  island  of  Sumatra  as  doFcribed  b^ 
Chinese  and  other  early  writers.  The  questions  to  be  solved  present  many 
difficulties — firstly,  from  the  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  the  old  pronunciation  of 
Chinese  characters,  as  well  as  of  local  dialects,  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  the 
task ;  and,  secondly,  because  not  only  have  the  old  names  undergone  great  changes 
in  course  of  time,  but  in  many  cases  the  places  to  which  they  were  applied  seem 
to  have  ceased  to  exist,  though  known  to  De  Barros  and  even  later  anthoritios  of 
the  European  period.  Thus  the  powerful  fourteenth-century  state  of  Sumnndara, 
from  which  the  name  Sumatra  itself  has  come  down  to  us,  is  represented  at  the 
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present  day  only  by  the  miserable  village  of  Samudra,  near  Pasei.  Palembang, 
which  has  long  been  an  important  political  centre,  Eeems  to  have  three  times 
changed  its  came  during  the  Christian  era.  One  of  the  names,  the  Chinese  San-fuh- 
thai,  to  which  Mr.  Schlegel  devotes  much  attention,  as  it  has  puzzled  many  com- 
mentators, is,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  read  as  Semboja,  which,  like  its  variant  Eemboja 
(the  modern  Cambodia),  he  explains  as  the  name  of  the  well-known  tree  with 
scented  flowers,  Plumeria  acuti/olta,  quoting  as  analogous  instances  of  the  naming  of 
places  from  trees  the  existence  of  many  villages  called  after  the  celebrated  Champak 
(Michelia  champaka).  The  Nakur  of  the  Chinese,  inhabited  by  naked  people  with 
apes'  faces,  is  the  Necuran  of  Marco  Polo,  Vacumeran  of  Odoric  (who  says  that 
the  nativeft  had  dogs'  faces),  which  has  wrongly  been  identified  with  Nankuri, 
one  of  the  Nicobars.  The  Li-te  of  the  Chioese  (Lide  of  De  Barros)  is  a  name 
which  has  entirely  disappeared  from  modem  European  maps,  although,  thanks  to 
De  Barros'  list  of  Sumatran  states  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred 
round  the  coasts,  its  position  can  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Another  name 
which  has  totally  disappeared  in  modem  times  is  that  of  Baros  on  the  south-east 
coast,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Buddhist  pilgrim  I-tsingin  the  seventh  century  a.d. 
(possibly  also  by  Ibn  Ehordadbeh  as  "  Balus  "),  and  still  appears  on  one  or  two 
European  maps  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
modem  Baros  on  the  West  Coast,  which  was  known  to  Marco  Polo,  in  the  Arab 
period,  as  Fansur,  the  kingdom  in  which  grew  the  best  camphor  in  the  world. 

AniOA. 

Afoentf  of  Honntt  KilimaBjaro  and  Hern. — It  is  announced  in  the 
Oeographische  Zeitschri/t  that  a  new  ascent  of  Kilimanjaro  was  made  last  autumn 
by  Dr.  Carl  Uhlig,  an  official  of  German  East  Africa.  The  unfavourable  ice-con- 
ditions on  Kibo  prevented  much  new  work  at  the  top,  but  Dr.  Uhlig  obtained  a 
good  series  of  photographs,  and  during  a  subsequent  excursion  was  able  to  add  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  southem  glaciers,  making  his  way  alone  to  the  Decken  and 
Eersten  glaciers  seen  from  a  distance  by  Meyer,  but  never  before  reached.  Botanical 
and  geological  collections  were  also  made.  Dr.  Uhlig  also  succeeded  in  ascending 
to  within  100  feet  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Meru,  of  which  no  previous  traveller 
had  climbed  more  than  the  lower  half.  A  wall  of  reck  prevented  the  ascent  to  the 
actual  summit,  the  highest  altitude  reached  being  about  15,400  feet.  On  the  way 
to  the  mountain  Dr.  Uhlig  examined  some  small  steppe  lakes. 

Mr.  Saton-Karr's  Antiquarian  Dii ooY6ries.-T-Mr.  W.  W.  Seton-Earr  has 
returned  from  his  ninth  journey  into  Somaliland,  having  revisited  Zalelo,  where  on 
previous  occasions  he  discovered  snch  large  and  perfect  stone  implements,  thought 
to  be  Palaeolithic,  and,  if  so,  completing  the  chain  of  evidence  connecting  Europe 
with  the  East  as  regards  intercourse  in  pre-glacial  periods.  Mr.  Seton-Earr  has 
presented  a  part  of  his  collections  to  the  Indian  MuFeum  at  Calcutta,  in  which  he 
has  arranged  a  new  prehistoric  gallery.  On  his  way  back  to  Europe  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Nicobar  islands. 

The  Dn  Bonrg  Expedition  in  Abyiiinia.— News  has  lately  been  pub^ 
lished  as  to  the  progress  of  the  expedition  under  M.  Du  Bourg  de  Bogas,  the 
departure  of  which  was  announced  some  months  back  in  the  Journal.  From 
Harrar  the  French  traveller  is  said  to  have  gone  south  to  Ime,  and  thence  west- 
ward into  the  little-known  billy  country  inhabited  by  the  Arusei  Gallas.  It  was 
proposed  afterwards  to  visit  the  Ogaden  country. 

Exploration  of  the  Upper  Sanga  Basin.— The  Mouvement  Giographique 
for  April  13  contains  a  short  account  cf  a  journey  of  exploration  in  the  upper 
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basin  of  the  Sanga,  lately  carried  out  by  M.  Eerremanp,  agent  of  a  French  com- 
pany, by  which  the  mapping  of  that  part  of  the  Sanga  sygtem  has  undergone  some 
modification,  especially  as  regards  the  course  of  the  Eadei,  hitherto  known  chiefly 
through  the  journey  of  Perdriset.  The  source  of  the  main  western  feeder  of  the 
stream  has  been  recently  located  by  Baron  yon  Stein  in  the  Eamernn,  so  that,  with 
M.  Eerremans*  survey  of  the  middle  part  of  its  course,  the  general  features  of  its 
hydrography  are  now  known  pretty  accurately.  The  Eadei  and  the  Mambere, 
or  eastero  branch  of  the  Saoga,  both  rise  in  the  highlands  of  Ngaumdere  and 
trarerse  an  elevated  tableland  sloping  towards  the  south-east,  and  finally  falling 
in  a  series  of  abrupt  steps  to  the  great  plain  of  the  middle  Congo.  The  part  of  the 
Eadei  explored  by  M.  Eerremans  is  broken  by  an  almost  continuous  series  of 
rapids.  The  inhabitaots  of  the  country  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  Baya 
stock,  and  show  less  of  the  pure  negro  blood  than  the  other  tribes  of  the  Sanga. 
Mussulman  influence  is  gradually  making  its  way  from  the  north,  and  the  Hausa 
costume — the  cloak  with  wide  sleeves — ^is  not  nnfrequently  seen.  The  huts  are 
round,  as  in  the  Sudan,  in  the  north,  but  often  rectangular  in  the  south. 

AXSBICA. 

Biological  Station  on  the  Great  American  Lakes.~A  bill  has  been 
brought  before  the  United  States  Congress  for  the  provision  of  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  biological  station  on  the  North  American  lakes.  The  main 
objects  held  in  view  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  chief  of  whom  is  Prof. 
J.  Reighard,  are,  as  we  learn  from  Science^  the  investigation  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  whole  of  the  lake  fisheries,  such  as  the  breeding  times,  places,  and 
conditions  of  the  fishes,  the  decrease  or  increase  of  special  kinds,  and  generally 
the  study  of  the  conditions  and  regulations  necessary  for  successful  fish-culture. 

Propoied  Sailing  of  the  Leyel  of  Lake  Brie.— We  leam  from  the 
Oeographische  Zeitschri/t  that  a  scheme  has  been  set  on  foot  in  the  United  States 
for  the  raising  of  the  level  of  Lake  Erie  by  means  of  a  dam  at  its  outlet.  The 
object  of  such  a  work  would  be  the  deepening  of  all  the  Lake  Erie  harbours  to  the 
extent  of  8  feet,  and  of  the  navigable  channel  in  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  rivers  by 
2  feet.  It  would  also  help  to  raise  the  level  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  which 
has  fallen  of  late  years  by  about  a  foot,  owing  to  the  deepening  and  widening  of 
the  rivers  leiding  to  Lake  Erie,  and  the  construction  of  the  Chicago  drainage  canal ; 
while  the  deepening  of  the  Lake  Erie  harbours  and  of  the  rivers  above  named  by 
any  other  means  would  be  much  more  costly,  and  would  only  exaggerate  the  fall 
in  the  level  of  the  two  upper  lakes.  The  scheme  is  said  to  have  met  with  some 
opposition  in  Canada,  from  the  idea  that  the  low-water  supply  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
would  be  diminished.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  dam  would  not  alter 
the  total  annual  discharge  from  Lake  Erie,  but  only  modify  its  distribution 
through  the  year.  The  scheme  has  been  referred  to  a  mixed  Board  of  American 
and  Canadian  engineers. 

Bering  and  Chirikof  on  the  Horth-west  Coait  of  America,  1741.— 

Prof.  George  Davidson,  whose  researches  on  tbe  voyages  of  the  early  Spanish  and 
English  navigators  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America  are  well  known  to  students 
of  historical' geography,  has  lately  undertaken  an  investigation  of  the  voyages  of 
Bering  and  Chirikof  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Alaska  in  1741,  with  a  view  to 
clearing  up  the  many  doubtful  points  as  to  the  tracks  of  their  vessels  and  the 
various  points  on  the  coast  touched  at.  The  writer  considers  that  Bering's  conduct 
of  the  expedition  has  been  the  subject  of  unfair  criticism,  and  he  takes  pains  to 
show  the  enormous  difficulties  against  which  the  commander  had  to  contend,  and 
the  really  wonderful  nature  of  the  work  accomplished  in  view  of  the  conditions 
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iiDder  which  the  task  was  undertaken.  *'  The  difficulties  to  he  oyercome,**  he  insists, 
"  demanded  a  man  of  supreme  self-reliance,  great  physical  ahility,  and  large  resources. 
And  it  may  he  asserted  that  until  Bering  was  attacked  hy  scurvy  he  was  equal  to 
all  emergencies."  After  tracing  the  former  work  of  Bering  and  the  events  which  led 
to  his  last  great  expedition,  Prof.  Davidson  examines  in  detail  the  courses  of  the 
SL  Peter  and  the  St.  Paul,  commanded  by  Bering  and  Chirikof  respectively,  from 
their  separation  in  had  weather  in  about  49^  N.,  179^  W.  (after  a  fruitless  search 
for  the  mythical  land  of  Jean  de  Oama,  supposed  to  lie  to  the  east  of  Japan),  to 
their  eventual  return  to  the  same  meridian  after  coasting  along  the  Alaskan  shores. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  ships  never  joined  company,  though  their  tracks 
crossed  and  recrossod  each  other,  and  they  were  at  times  apparently  not  many  miles 
apart  From  their  respective  most  southerly  points  in  about  176-178°  W.,  both 
commandera  sailed  generally  north-east  until  they  struck  tbe  American  coast,  the 
landfall  of  Chirikof  (July  15)  bebg  probably  at  Cape  Addington  in  about  55J°  N., 
while  the  first  point  of  land  sighted  by  Bering  was  Mount  St.  Elias  (July  16). 
Among  the  special  points  investigated  the  most  important,  perhaps,  are— (1)  The 
identity  of  the  bay  at  which  the  disaster  to  Chirikof  s  boat-party  took  place ;  this 
is  considered  to  be  almost  certainly  8itka  sound.  (2)  The  position  of  Bering's  Cape 
Hermogenes,  which  Prof.  Davidson  identi6es  with  the  south  point  of  Sakhlidak 
island  in  57°  K,  153°  W.  The  name  was,  it  seems,  erroneously  bestowed  for  that 
of  St.  Ermolai,  on  the  day  of  which  saint  it  was  sighted.  (3)  The  tracks  of  the  two 
vessels  duriog  the  calm  weather  from  August  8  to  30,  during  which  they  probably 
(on  the  16th)  approached  within  15  miles  of  each  other.  The  grounds  of  Prof. 
Davidson's  conclusions  are  not  always  stated  so  fully  as  could  be  wished,  for  though 
he  frequently  enters  into  descriptions  of  portions  of  the  coast  as  now  known,  it  is 
not  always  clear,  without  turning  to  the  original  nanatives,  how  far  these  supply 
the  means  of  identification  by  their  own  descriptions.  He  has,  however,  evidently 
given  much  careful  study  to  the  questions,  and  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
much  of  the  coast  makes  him  particularly  well  qualified  for  the  task  of  elucidating 
the  voyages.  A  large-scale  chart  shows  the  tracks  of  the  vessels  with  much 
minuteness. 

Vavigation  of  the  Tanana. — Hitherto,  although  small  vessels  have  ascended 
its  lower  portion,  no  serious  attempt  at  the  navigation  of  the  Tanana,  the  largest 
tributary  of  the  Tukon,  has  been  made.  The  United  States  consul  at  Dawson 
reports  that  at  the  end  of  last  autumn,  the  Lavdle  Young,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  a ' 
SOO-ton  steamer  drawing  4  feet  of  water,  navigated  it  to  a  distance  of  310  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Tukon.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  nearly  2  miles  wide, 
and  is  almost  closed  by  a  sandbar  with  a  navigable  channel  of  only  4^  feet.  Here 
the  current  is  only  3  miles  per  hour,  but  after  the  first  100  miles,  it  increased  on 
an  average  about  2  miles  an  hour  for  each  succeeding  100  miles.  The  river  is 
described  as  having  many  islands  and  sandbars,  causing  the  water  to  divide  into 
numerous  channels,  somewhat  like  the  Yukon  between  Fort  Hamilton  and  Circle 
city.  The  Valdes  trail  was  known  to  cross  it  at  480  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  this  point  might  be  attained,  but  the  vessel  grounded  at  the  310th 
mile,  and  no  channel  could  be  found  with  sufficient  water  to  continue.  The  river 
has  some  considerable  tributaries.  At  60  miles  from  its  mouth  it  is  joined  by 
Baker  creek,  at  80  miles  by  the  Eantitna,  at  86  miles  by  the  Fulvana,  and  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Bates  rapids,  some  300  miles  up,  by  the  Chenoa.  All  these 
streams  are  navigable  for  small  steamers  for  a  distance  of  from  50  to  100  miles,  snd 
the  last-named  was  ascended  for  some  distance  by  tbe  Lavelle  Young,  It  is  stated 
that  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tanana  has  all  the  appearance  of 
possessing  rich  mineral  deposits. 
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Toleanie  Eruption  in  the  West  Indies.~Th6  appalling  disaster  which 
overtook  the  islands  of  Martiniqae  and  St.  Vincent  during  the  first  half  of  May 
through  the  eruption  of  their  volcanoes,  roust  rank  among  the  most  terrible 
visitations  of  the  kind,  although  the  destruction  wrought  has  no  doubt  been 
surpassed  on  many  recorded  occasions,  including  that  of  the  famous  eruption  of 
Erakatau  some  twenty  years  ago.  In  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  ruin, 
the  Martinique  catastrophe,  at  least,  lacks  no  element  of  impressiveness.  It  is 
not  easy,  from  the  fragmentary  telegraphic  intelligence  received  during  the 
progress  of  the  eruption,  to  piece  together  a  connected  account  of  the  catastrophe, 
or  to  trace  clearly  the  date  of  the  first  threatenings  of  disaster.  The  climax 
of  the  eruption  on  Martinique,  by  which  the  whole  town  of  St  Pierre,  the 
largest  in  the  French  West  Indies,  with  its  30,000  to  40,000  inhabitants,  aod 
almost  the  whole  of  the  shipping  in  its  roadstead,  were  completely  wiped  out  of 
existence  in  a  few  short  minutes,  took  place  on  the  morning  of  May  8,  but 
signs  of  activity  had  been  shown  some  days  before  by  Mont  Pel^,  the  highest 
point  of  the  island,  which  for  many  years  had  reared  its  verdant  summit  to 
a  height  of  4400  feet,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  doomed  town.  The  volcano  had 
been  quiescent  for  just  over  half  a  century,  the  last  eruption — and  that  not  of  the 
first  magnitude — having  taken  place  in  1851.  According  to  one  account,  the  first 
flow  of  lava  began  on  May  3,  and  in  any  case  this  had  become  so  serious  before 
May  6  as  to  completely  destroy  the  Gu^rin  factory,  2  miles  from  St  Pierre.  On 
the  7th  a  state  of  panic  existed  in  the  town,  whither  the  French  Governor,  M. 
Mouttet,  proceeded  with  a  view  to  allaying  apprehension,  being  persuaded  that  the 
worst  was  already  over.  At  8  a.m.  on  the  8th  the  climax  came,  St  Pierre  being 
overwhelmed  in  a  moment  by  a  fiery  cataclasm,  accompanied,  according  to 
some  observers,  by  a  poisonous  choking  whirlwind,  which  left  not  a  soul  alive 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  town,  while  thousands  were  left  homeless  and 
destitute  in  neighbouring  parts  of  the  island,  and  eighteen  vessels  are  said  to 
have  been  destroyed.  Besides  the  governor  and  other  officials,  both  the  British 
and  American  consuls  were  among  the  victims.  The  whole  northern  end  of 
the  island,  which  became  for  a  time  a  sea  of  fire,  was  afterwards  observed  to  be 
covered  with  a  silvery-grey  coating  of  ashes.  Stones  and  ashes  also  fell  at  Fort  Li 
France,  some  14  miles  off,  and  intense  darkness  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the 
surrounding  region.  Refugees  who  arrived  at  Dominica  on  the  12th,  reported  that 
the  volcano  was  still  active,  new  craters  being  in  course  of  formation,  while  rivers 
had  overflowed  their  banks,  submerging  large  areas.  The  sympathetic  eruption  of 
the  famous  **  Sou£fridre  **  of  St.  Vincent^  though  somewhat  less  destructive,  has 
still  brought  a  terrible  calamity  on  the  island,  the  deaths  being  reported  to  exceed 
1600.  Earthquake  shocks  had  been  felt  for  some  time,  when,  apparently  on  May 
5,  a  loud  explosion  took  place,  giving  rise  to  a  cloud  of  steam.  Many  separate  out- 
bursts occurred  within  the  next  few  days,  the  volcano  sending  forth  clouds  of  smoke 
and  steam,  with  stones  and  ashes,  which  fell  thickly  both  at  Kingston  and  George- 
town. The  whole  northern  third  of  the  island  is  said  to  have  been  involved,  and 
the  Soaffridre  had  the  appearance  of  a  scarred  smelting  furnace,  while  huge  chasms 
were  formed  and  a  new  valley  opened.  The  volcano  had  been  much  longer 
quiescent  than  that  on  Martinique,  the  last  eruption  having  been  the  famous  one 
of  1812 — the  final  act  in  the  prolonged  series  of  far-reaching  seismic  phenoment 
descrihed  at  length  by  Humboldt  in  his  '  Personal  Narrative,'  snd  more  briefly  in 
Kingsley's  *  At  Last.'  Since  1812  the  mountain  had  possessed  two  distinct  craters 
side  by  side,  each  occupied  by  a  lake. 

The  Koppename  Expedition  in  Dutch  Oniana.— This  expedition,  to  which 
reference  has  more  than  once  been  made  in  the  JourrKU,  retnmed  to  Paramaribo  in 
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November  last,  liaving  failed  to  reach  the  water-parting,  and  returned  as  it  went, 
by  the  Eoppename.  From  the  point  above  the  Raleigh  falls  reached  in  August 
(cTbtimoZ,  vol.  xviii.  p.  625),  the  river  was  ascended  in  the  boats  as  far  as  4^  9' 40" 
N.,  beyond  which  Mr.  Stockum  made  his  way  in  a  canoe  to  3*  57'  40"  N.,  56*  49' 
40"  W.,  at  which  point  the  stream  became  a  mere  brook.  This  point  was  112 
miles  by  river  above  the  Raleigh  falls.  Another  branch  of  equal  size,  which 
entered  on  the  right,  was  ascended  to  3«»  59'  15"  N.,  56°  22'  15"  W.,  but,  owing  to 
the  rapid  fall  in  the  level  of  the  water,  the  tributary  entering  the  main  stream  on 
the  right  above  the  Raleigh  falls  could  only  be  traced  upwards  during  two  days' 
journey.  Meanwhile  surveys  had  been  carried  out  from  various  hilltops,  and  the 
return  voyage  down  the  Eoppename  was  begun  on  October  25. 

Begnlation  of  the  Parana  Siver.— The  outer  part  of  the  La  Plata  estuary 
has  two  waterways,  separated  by  a  group  of  banks.  The  deeper  channel  lies  along 
the  coast  of  Uruguay,  and  is  the  one  used  by  ocean-going  vessels.  Those  bound 
for  Buenos  Aires  ascend  the  estiuiry  to  Montevideo,  and  then  make  for  the  Argen- 
tine coast,  passing  over  the  Barra  del  Indio,  over  which  there  is  only  17  j  feet  of 
water,  and  then  follow  a  channel  which  runs  up  to  the  city.  The  eastern  channel 
has  a  fair  depth  beyond  Montevideo,  but  is  blocked  below  Puerto  Sauce.  The  delta 
of  the  Parang  river  is  formed  by  the  Rio  de  las  Palmas  and  the  Parani  Guazu, 
which  again  divides  into  a  number  of  arms.  From  Buenos  Aires,  the  most  direct 
route  to  the  Parang  is  by  the  Rio  de  las  Palmas,  but  owing  to  a  bar  in  front  of  its 
mouth,  this  entrance  can  only  be  used  by  vessels  drawing  less  than  9  feet,  and 
others  have  to  make  a  detour  round  the  bank  called  Playa  Honda  to  the  Uruguay 
coast,  pass  through  the  Martin  Gbrcia  channel,  now  being  dredged  out  to  a  depth 
of  21  feet,  and  enter  the  Parani  Guazu.  Probably  the  Rio  de  las  Palmas  was  at 
one  time  the  most  important  mouth  of  the  Parand,  but  as  the  delta  was  pushed 
further  out,  the  bulk  of  the  water  sought  a  shorter  way  to  the  La  Platit,  and  each 
of  the  other  mouths  became  in  turn  the  chief  channel.  Now  the  Rio  Bravo  is 
preferred  to  the  main  Parand  Guaza,  its  depth  being  greater.  That  the  Parand  de 
las  Palmas  has  not  been  closed  at  the  mouth  is  due,  according  to  Sr.  A.  Foster,  to 
the  tide  which  heads  against  the  Argentine  coast.  His  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  (Anales  de  la  8oc  Cientifica  Argentina^  torn.  lii.  No.  5)  is  to 
shorten  the  length  of  the  Las  Palmas  river  by  cutting  two  channels  across  the 
bends  it  makes  near  its  junction  with  the  Paran&  Guazu,  and  thus  restore  its  former 
pre-eminence.  One  of  these  channels  would  move  the  junction  above  the  Isla  del 
Dorado,  where,  with  the  diminished  volume  of  water,  the  silt  would  accumulate, 
so  that  the  water  flowing  down  the  Las  Palmas  would  be  further  increased.  In 
consequence,  the  bar  of  the  Rio  de  los  Palmas  would,  Sr.  Foster  believes,  be  moved 
further  out  where  the  waves  are  larger,  and  capable  of  acting  more  strongly  upon 
it.  The  length  of  the  Palmas  thus  rectified  would  be  60  miles,  as  compared  with 
72  for  the  Guazu  or  70  by  the  Rio  Bravo  mouth.  The  distance  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  the  Paran^  ports  would  be  shortened  by  about  60  miles,  and  their  foreign 
trade  would  pass  by  the  city. 

AUSTBALASIA  AND  OOEAHIO  IBLAHDS. 

Kemorial  to  Captain  Flinders. — An  interesting  ceremony  was  performed  in 
March  last  by  Lord  Tennyson,  Governor  of  South  Australia,  at  the  summit  of 
Mount  Lofty,  in  honour  of  the  explorer  Matthew  Flinders,  whose  celebrated  meet- 
ing with  the  French  expedition  under  Baudin  on  the  South  Australian  coast  took 
place  on  April  8, 1802,  or  just  a  century  ago.  Mount  Lofty  has  long  been  crowned 
with  a  white  obelisk  50  feet  high,  originally  intended  as  a  monument  to  Flinders, 
but  never  formally  recognized  as  such.    The  ceremony  alluded  to  consisted  in  the 
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dedication  of  the  column  to  the  memoiy  of  the  oavigatur,  and  the  onveiling  of  a 
tablet  commemorating  the  discovery  and  naming  by  Flinders  of  Mount  Lofty  on 
March  23, 1802,  and  the  friendly  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Investigator  and 
O^ographey  commanded  by  Flinders  and  Baudin  respectively.  An  illustrated 
account  of  the  ceremony  is  given  in  the  Adelaide  Observer  of  March  29,  which 
contains  the  portraits  of  members  of  the  Flinders  family  now  resident  in  Sou^ 
Australia. 

Exploration  in  South  Anitralia. — An  exploring  trip  through  the  west^n 
interior  of  South  Australia  was  undertaken  last  year  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Maurice,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  W.  R.  Murray,  whose  brief  report  on  the  journey  to  the  Minister  of 
Mines  at  Adelaide  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  together 
with  a  sketch-map  of  the  route  followed.  The  starting-point  was  the  Talata 
Station  on  Fowler's  bay,  whence  the  explorers  went  north  to  the  Paramlnna  dam 
in  about  29°  S.,  and  north-west  across  the  Western  Australia  border  to  the  Jameson 
and  Rawlinson  range?,  returning  by  a  more  northerly  route  along  the  Mann  and 
Mupgrave  ranges.  The  northern  part  of  the  Nullabor  plains  was  found  to  be  well 
grassed,  the  winter  being  an  unusually  good  one,  and  Mr.  Murray  thinks  that  in 
spite  of  its  drawbacks  it  may  in  future  be  utilized  for  pastoral  purposes.  It  is, 
however,  discouraging  to  learn  that  rabbits  are  getting  plentiful,  and  are  already 
damaging  much  of  the  bush  herbage.  North  from  the  plain  the  country  consists 
of  alternating  sandhills  and  flats,  the  former  being  in  general  the  best  off  as  regards 
water,  owing  to  the  non-retentive  nature  of  the  subsoil  of  the  flats,  which  causes 
the  vegetation  to  be  ephemeral  in  character,  even  the  mulga  being  unable  to  thrive. 
Wherever  the  blacks  have  fired  the  country  an  excellent  young  growth  springs  up 
after  the  next  rain.  The  expedition  was  particularly  fortunate  in  meeting  with 
water,  many  of  the  watering-places  being  apparently  permanent,  so  that  in  future 
the  task  of  travelling  from  the  coast  to  the  northern  ranges  will  be  much  lightened. 
From  a  prospector's  point  of  view  the  country  is  unpromising  until  the  ranges  are 
reached,  but  here  the  geological  age  and  the  character  of  the  rocks  are  Faid  to  be 
distinctly  encouraging,  quartz  reefs  which  assays  proved  to  contain  traces  of  gold 
being  frequent  in  the  Cavanagh  and  Rawlinson  ranges.  Transit,  however,  entails 
heavy  expenses,  and  mining  operations  would  probably  be  more  profitable  in  many 
districts  near  Adelaide.  No  trouble  was  experienced  with  the  natives,  though  they 
were  very  shy  in  the  west  and  north-west. 

Intercolonial  Water  Bights.— In  the  current  volume  of  the  Journal  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales  (vol.  xxxiv.  1900),  Mr.  H. 
G.  McKinney  discusses  the  subject  of  "  Intercolonial  Water  Rights  as  affected  by 
Federation."  In  explanation  of  the  magnitude  and  import<)nce  of  this  question,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  drainage  area  of  the  Murray  river  is  shared  by  four  colonies 
as  follows :  New  South  Wales  over  234,000  squire  miles,  Queensland  nearly 
105,000  square  miles,  Victoria  nearly  51,000  fquare  miles,  and  South  Australia 
over  24,000  square  miles,  making  a  gross  arra  of  414,000  square  miles.  In  seasoDs 
during  which  the  rivers  are  high,  the  length  of  navigable  river  is  3213  miles. 
While  the  Inter-State  Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Federal  Parliament  will 
have  charge  of  the  navigation  on  these  rivers,  it  is  not  to  interfere  with  "  the 
reasonable  use  of  the  waters  of  rivers  for  conservation  or  irrigation."  A  brief  out- 
line is  given  of  the  nature  of  the  principal  difficulties  with  which  the  Inter-State 
Commission  will  probably  have  to  deal  in  connection  with  the  rivers  of  New  South 
Wales,  as  also  a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  regard  to  water 
rights  in  this  state.  In  Queensland  the  question  of  water  rights  on  the  rivers  is 
practically  untouched.  In  New  South  Wales  numerous  rights  to  water  have 
been  granted,  but  on  such  a  limited  fcale  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  any 
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infringement  of  navigation  rights.  But  iu  Victoria  extensive  works  for  water  con- 
servation and  irrigation  have  heen  constructed,  and  rights  to  large  quantities  of 
water  have  been  granted ;  while  in  South  Australia,  the  water  rights  which  have 
been  granted,  though  on  a  much  more  limited  scale  than  in  Victoria,  are  of  greater 
importance  than  those  granted  up  till  the  present  in  New  South  Wales.  A  map 
illustrating  the  drainage  area  of  the  Murray  river  accompanies  the  pa|>er. 

DiBatter  to  a  French  Expedition  in  Hew  Oninea— A  recent  number  of 

the  Deutsche  Rundschau  fur  Geographic  gives  some  particulars  of  a  disaster  which 
has  lately  happened  to  a  scientific  expedition  despatched  in  1900  by  the  Paris 
Journal  La  Fatrie  to  the  island  groups  between  Borneo,  Celebes  and  New  Guinea. 
Most  of  th3  members  of  the  expedition — four  Frenchmen  and  twenty-one  natives — 
have,  according  to  this  account,  been  murdered  by  the  New  Guinea  cannibals.  On 
January  1  the  ship  of  the  expedition  touched  at  the  coast  near  the  British  and 
Dutch  boundary,  and,  meeting  with  an  apparently  friendly  reception  from  the 
natives,  the  explorers  pitches!  their  camp  on  land.  At  1  a.m.  they  were  roused 
from  sleep  by  a  murderous  attack,  and  soon  overpowered.  One  of  the  party.  Dr. 
H.  Rouyer,  was  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  on  coming  to  found  that  he 
had  been  bound  and  carried  oflf  by  the  natives.  Fortunately,  he  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  give  no  sign  of  life,  and  he  was  soon  after  shards  rescued  by  a  party  from 
the  ship,  which,  however,  came  too  late  to  save  his  companions,  among  whom  was 
Baron  Villars. 

POLAR  BSeiOHS. 

The  Swedish  Antarotic  Expedition.~The  Antarctic  returned  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego  early  in  March  with  a  portion  of  the  personnel  of  the  expedition  on  board, 
after  landing  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskioid  and  five  companions  at  the  winter  station  on 
the  east  side  of  Graham  Land.  Letters  received  from  both  the  leader  himself  and 
Dr.  Gunnar  Anderson,  the  biologist  of  the  expedition,  give  some  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  down  to  the  beginning  of  April.  Leaving  Staten  island — the 
site  of  the  magnetic  observatory  established  by  the  Argentine  Government  for  co- 
operation with  the  Antarctic  Expeditions — on  January  6,  the  Antarctic  sailed  south 
across  Drake  strait  with  a  light  wind  and  an  almost  smooth  sea,  no  ice  being  in 
sight  during  the  whole  passage.  On  the  11th  the  first  Antarctic  land-:-Eing 
George  island  in  the  South  Shetlands — came  in  sight,  presenting,  with  its  unbroken 
mantle  of  ice  and  snow,  a  scene  of  unsurpassed  desolation,  which  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  almost  tropical  luxuriance  of  the  last  lands  left  behind.  The  ship  put 
into  a  cove  on  Nelson  island,  where  a  small  extent  of  ground  was  found  free  from 
snow,  with  a  certain  amount  of  vegetation  in  the  shape  of  mosses,  lichens,  and  alga3, 
afifording  a  home  to  many  small  insects,  and  even  a  small  beetle,  the  first  ever 
found  in  the  Antarctic.  The  poverty  of  the  land  was,  however,  far  greater  than 
is  ever  the  case  in  the  Arctic,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  sea  revealed  a  wealth  of 
life  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  which  included  not  only  shrimps  and 
other  of  the  lower  forms,  but  fish  in  astonishing  numbers,  with  multitudes  of 
whales  and  seals.  Continuing  the  voyage,  the  explorers  entered  the  channel  shown 
by  D^Urville  on  the  west  side  of  Louis  Philippe  land,  which  they  had  suspected  to 
be  an  island,  but  which  proved  to  be  only  the  extremity  of  the  land-mass  known 
as  Graham  Land.  In  order  to  reach  the  east  coast  it  was  thus  necessary  to 
double  the  northern  point,  an  attempt  being  then  made  to  follow  the  coast  of  King 
Oscar  Land  southward.  It  proved  imsuccessful  owing  to  the  immense  masses  of 
ice  which  extended  to  the  arctic  circle,  and  after  sounding  and  dredging  along  the 
edge  of  the  pack,  Dr.  Nordenskioid  turned  towards  the  land  on  February  12  to 
prepare  the  winter  quarters  at  Admiralty  inlet,  Snow  Hill  Land,  south  of  Cockbum 
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Uland.  The  geological  formation  Ih  here  Mesozoic  sandstone  associated  with  basalt, 
and  the  ice  promised  to  he  favourable  for  sledge  joamey s,  by  which  Dr.  Nordeoskiold 
hopes  to  explore  the  land  daring  the  winter  months.  He  expects  to  see  the  Antarctic 
once  more  about  the  end  of  Noyember,  and  after  continuing  the  work  at  the  station 
till  the  end  of  the  year,  to  be  back  at  the  Falklands  in  February,  1903.  The  ship 
left  the  winter  station  on  February  21,  and,  after  coaling  at  Ushuaia,  proceeded  to 
the  Falkland  islands  m  route  for  South  Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  hydrographlcal 
and  biological  investigations. 

The  Hew  Voyage  of  the  "  Windward.'*— Before  starting  north  this  summer 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Peary's  Expedition,  the  Wtndtvard  is  being  thoroughly 
OTerhauled  and  made  more  suitable  for  ice-navigation  than  she  has  hitherto  proved. 
The  old  engines  being  found  of  insufficient  power,  they  are  being  replaced  by  others 
of  more  modern  type,  capable  of  giving  something  like  300  H.-P.,  and  a  speed  of 
seven  knots,  or  equal  to  that  of  the  best  equipped  of  the  Newfoundland  sealiog-fieet. 
The  boilers  will  also  be  of  the  modem  high-pressure  type,  and,  like  the  engines,  are 
being  installed  by  Messrs.  Marvel  &  Go.  of  Newburg,  K.T.  It  is  expected  that 
the  work  will  be  completed  by  June  20,  and  the  ship  will  then  sail  immediately, 
as  it  is  considered  that  the  conditions  in  Smith  sound  are  more  likely  to  prove 
favourable  earlier  in  the  season  than  the  sound  has  hitherto  been  navigated  by 
the  Peary  expeditions.  The  explorer  is  expected  to  be  found  at  Etah,  returned 
from  his  dash  for  the  north. 

Arctic  Exploration. — ^The  members  of  the  Russian  Arctic  Ocean  expedition 
are  already  leaving  8t.  Petersburg  for  Archangelsk.  The  expedition  is  under 
Captain  Warneck,  and  consists  of  Captains  Sergu^ff  and  Morozoff,  Lieuts.  Yanoff, 
Brovtsyn,  and  Eozlaninoff,  and  Dr.  Paliloff.  They  will  first  explore  the  yet 
unexplored  bays  of  the  Murman  coast;  then,  in  July,  they  will  start  for  the  E^ra 
sea — the  intention  being  to  explore  and  to  map  carefully  the  Eara  strait,  and  to 
complete  the  mapping  of  the  Matochkin  Shar ;  and  then,  entering  the  Eara  sea, 
to  map  its  eastern  coast  (the  Talmal  peninsula).  If  the  state  of  the  ice  does  not 
permit  this  work  to  be  done,  the  mouth  of  the  Pechora  will  be  mapped  instead. 

GSNBBAL. 

Hew  Oerman  Soientiflc  Publication.-— It  has  been  decided  by  the  Geo- 
graphical Institute  of  the  University  of  Berlin  to  issue,  jointly  with  "Institut  far 
Meereskunde"  (both  of  which  todies  are  imder  the  direction  of  Baron  von 
Richthofen),  a  publication  embodying  the  results  of  geographical  and  oceano- 
grapbical  research  in  a  series  of  parts  to  be  published  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
first  part  has  already  appeared,  and  deals  with  the  sclentiBc  results  of  the  voyage  of 
the  Qau88  to  Cape  Town,  from  the  reports  of  several  observers;  vihile  several  other 
papers  are  in  course  of  preparation.  The  publication  is  of  octavo  size,  and  its 
external  ft  rm  is  well  worthy  of  the  prospective  value  of  the  papers  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view.  A  building  is  in  course  of  erection  for  the  two  institutes,  and  will 
contain  a  museum  which  is  being  organized  by  the  "  Institut  fiir  Meereskunde." 

New  Colonial  Bibliography. — We  have  received  the  first  numbers  of  a  new 
publication,  issued  by  the  **  Union  Coloniale  Fran9aise,''  which  is  likely  to  prove 
helpful  to  students  and  others  in  view  of  the  flood  of  colonial  literature  resulting 
from  the  increased  attention  directed  of  late  years  by  European  nations  to  the 
development  of  their  colonial  possessions.  Under  the  title  BvUetin  Bibliographique 
Coloniale,  it  supplies  not  merely  a  catalogue  of  all  the  most  important  publications 
relating  to  colonial  afiairs,  but  a  succinct  rkume  of  their  contents  or  general 
bearing,  enabling  those  who  have  not  the  leisure  to  read  the  original  papers  to 
obtain  a  general  grasp  of  the  results  of  modem  literary  activity  in  this  direction. 
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A  New  Oeographioal  Society.— Daring  the  last  Gongress  of  Bussian 
Naturalists  the  section  of  geography  nominated  a  special  committee  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  questions  relative  to  the  teaching  of  geography  in  secondary 
schools.  At  the  present  time  a  "Society  of  Earth-knowledge"  {Ohschestvo 
Zemlevedeniya)  has  developed  out  of  that  committee.  It  will  be  connected  with 
the  St.  Petersburg  university,  and  undertakes  to  promote  the  study  of  scientific 
JUrdkttnde  by  means  of  lectures,  congresses,  publications,  excursions,  and  so  on. 

The  Artesian  Water-supply  of  Australia.— On  p.  676  of  the  May 
number,  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Cox's  paper,  the  words  "  with  reference  to  the 
above,  Mr.  Oox  writes,"  should  be  placed  before  the  succeeding  paragraph. 


OBITUARY. 


Sir  Andrew  Clarke. 

Libut.-Qbnebal  Sib  Andbew  Glabejb,  g.o.m.g.,  o.b.,  o.i.b.,  is  the  third,  in  less 
than  two  months,  whose  death  has  removed  from  the  Ibt  of  Fellows  a  dis- 
tinguished servant  of  the  State.  He  had  long  been  in  failing  health,  and  died  on 
March  29,  when  within  four  months  of  completing  his  seventy-eighth  year.  Of 
Sir  Andrew  Glarkci  as  of  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  it  may 
be  said  with  truth  that,  if  he  could  not  claim  to  rank  as  an  explorer,  he  was 
assuredly  one  of  the  most  widely  travelled  of  men.  It  was  only  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  he  would  take  an  interest  in  geography,  and  that  such  was  the  case 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  for  over  forty  years—from  1869 — ^he  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Bom  on  July  27, 1824,  the  son  of  the 
first  Governor  of  Western  Australia,  Clarke  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Boyal 
Engineers  in  1844.  After  service  in  Ireland,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  he  was 
appointed,  in  1853,  Surveyor^General  of  Victoria.  The  constitution  of  that  colony, 
drawn  up  in  1855,  was  largely  his  work,  and  in  the  first  responsible  administration 
he  held  office  as  Minister  of  Public  Lands.  Betuming  to  India  in  1858,  he  was 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Ashantis  in  1863,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
Director  of  Works  to  the  Navy,  in  which  capacity  he  materially  strengthened  the 
imperial  defences.  The  year  1873  found  him  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  as 
governor  and  commander-in-chief,  and  though  he  only  remained  there  two  years, 
he  succeeded  in  that  time  in  bringing  the  Malay  States  under  British  protection. 
Then,  after  carrying  to  a  successful  issue  an  important  mission  to  Siam,  he  became 
Minister  of  Public  Works  for  India,  and  having  ably  filled  that  post  for  more  than 
five  years,  was  appointed,  in  1882,  soon  after  his  return  to  this  country,  Inspector- 
General  of  Fortifications.  In  1886  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list,  and  three 
years  later  became  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  an  office  which  he  filled,  except  for 
a  brief  interval,  until  his  death. 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  ROTAL  OEOORAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 
SESSION  1901-1902. 

Tenth  Ordinary  Meeting^  April  28,  1902. — Sir  Clemsnts  Markham, 
K.C.B.,  F.K.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections  :—Rev,  Alfred  Ar milage,  M.A, ;  Mcyor-GeneroU  Joseph  Herbert 
Bedford^  R.E.;  Lieut.  T,  Tanstdll  Behreiis^  H.E. ;  Major  Henry  Wightman 
Benson^  D.S.O.  (E,  Surrey  Rejt.)  ;  Commander  John  Brown  (R.M.S.  "  Ionian  "}  ; 
Ha} old  E.  Byrne ;  Rev,  Wtn,  Hargreavea  Cooper;  Lieut.  George  Roche/ort  Cox; 
Rev.  Samud  John  Deutschberger ;  Frederick  William  Emett,  F.R.C.L ;  William 
Hunter  Gandy;  J.  Stanley  Gardener^  M.A. ;  James  Golding ;  Captain  C.  V.  C. 
Hobarty  D.8.0.  {Gren.  Guards);  Lieut.- Colonel  Lovick  BranUey  Friend^  R.E.  ; 
Lombard  Carter  Jonea,  M.D. ;  Colonel  Fortescue  John  Nason,  D.8.0.  {Cameronians)  ; 
Maurice  Newton ;  MontcLgu  Austin  Phillips,  F.Z.S. ;  Captain  C.  H.  D.  Ryder, 
R.E.;  Lieut.  Basil  Heron  Shaw- Stewart,  R.F. A.;  Captain  G.  E.  Tyrrell,  R.A.; 
Henry  Hulton  Vignoles  (late  5th  Dragoon  Guards) ;  Captain  J.  F.  Whyte  (Lidian 
Staff  Corps) ;  Joseph  Wilson. 

The  Paper  read  was ; — 

'*  Trade  Boutes  in  Eastern  Persia."  By  the  Earl  of  Ronaldshay  and  Edward 
PentoD,  Esq.  _ 

Eleventh  Ordinary  Meeting,  May  12,  1902. — Sir  Clkments  Markham,  Kas., 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — Haden  Adam,  A.C.P.;  Lieut.  George  H.  Amot,  R.N.R, ;  Henry 
Gordon  Gooch  Ashion ;  Sir  Edgar  Collins  Boehm,  Bart.;  Dr.  Cuthhert  Christy; 
Lieut.- Colonel  G.  C.  Heihert  {Royal  Fusiliers) ;  Wm,  Ellis  Jardine {India  Ciinl 
Service) ;  Rev.  John  Smith  Lontil;  Colonel  B,  Mahon,  C.B.,  D.S.O.  (Governor  of 
Kordofan) ;  George  Henry  Morrdl ;  Dr.  Henry  White. 

The  President  said  :  Before  commencing  the  business  of  the  evening  I  think  I 
may  refer  to  the  expedition  of  Dr.  Nordenskiold,  who  is  a  nephew  of  that  great  ex- 
plorer our  late  Gold  Medalist,  Baron  Nordenskiold,  aud  who  has  already  distinguished 
himself  by  his  explorations  and  discoveries  in  Patagonia.  He  got  up  a  small  antarctic 
expedition  with  very  great  difficulty  in  Sweden,  and  fitted  out  a  small  vessel  and 
planned  the  work  he  intended  to  do  admirably.  He  has  had  himself  put  on  shore 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Graham's  Land,  where  he  intends  to  winter  with  one  or  two 
scientific  men,  while  the  ship  returns  to  do  useful  work  in  the  seas  between  Tierra 
del  Fuego  and  South  Shetland.  In  the  mean  while,  Nordenskiold  will  winter  on  that 
coast,  and  no  doubt,  with  his  very  small  means,  he  will  do  a  great  deal  of  exceedingly 
good  work,  both  in  natural  history  and  in  his  meteorological  observations.  We  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  giving  him  a  send-off  when  he  came  to  London  on  his  way. 

I  would  also  allude  to  the  relief  ship  which  we  are  now  fitting  out  to  follow 
the  instructions  given  by  Captain  Scott,  who  is  now  with  his  gallant  companions 
passing  the  antarctic  winter  in  some  part  of  those  regions  to  us  unknown,  and 
which  will  be  unknown  to  us  until  next  April.  Meanwhile,  we  have  a  strong 
although  rather  old  ship,  and  we  are  fitting  her  out  to  take  those  provisions  and 
coals  which  will  be  required  by  Captain  Scott,  and  to  succour  him  in  case  there  has 
been  any  accident  with  the  Discovery.  I  may  say  that  all  is  going  well,  and  that 
the  ship  will  certainly  start  at  the  time  fixed,  the  first  week  in  July. 

The  Paper  read  was : — 

"  On  Snow-waves  and  Snow-drifts  in  Canada."    By  Vaughan  Cornish,  d.sc., 

F.G.S. 
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AddiiUmi  to  ike  Library, 

Bj  SDWABD  HEAWOOD,  MJL^  LibraHtm,  R.a.S. 

Thb  following  abbreyiationf  of  nomia  and  the  a^JeotiTei  deriyed  from  them  are 
employed  to  indicate  the  sonroe  of  artidea  from  other  pnblioations.  G^eographioftl 
names  are  in  each  ease  written  in  fidl : — 


A.  -  Academy,  Academie,  Akademie. 

Abh.  s  Abhandlnngen. 

Ann.  s  Annals,  Annales,  AnnalAw. 

a  s  Bulletin,  Bollettino,  Boletim. 

Oom.  s  Commerce. 

0.  Bd.  s  GomptesBendna. 

Bidk.  s  Erdknnde. 

G.  s  Oeogxaphy,  Geographic,  <}eogralla. 

L  s  inrtitnte,  Institntion. 

Ll  sisyeetiya. 

J.  s  Journal. 

k.  v.  k.  s  kaiaerlich  and  k5niglich. 

11  s  Mitteilnngen. 


Hag.  s  Magasine. 

Mem.  =s  Memoin,  M^moirea. 

Met.  =  MeteorologicaL 

P.  =  Proceedings. 

B.  =  BoyaL 

Bey.  s  Beyiew,  Beyne. 

S.  s  Society,  Sooi^t^,  Selskab. 

Sitib.  s  Sitznngsbericht. 

T.  3s  Transactions. 

V.  =  Verein. 

Verb,  s  Yerhandlnngen. 

W.  s  Wissenschaft,  and  oomponnda. 

Z.  s  Zeitschrift. 

Zap.  =  ZapiskL 


On  acconnt  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  octavoy  auarto^  etc.,  the  size  of  books  In 
the  list  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coyer  in  inches  to  the  nearest 
half-inch.    The  siie  of  the  Journal  is  10  x  6i. 

4  saltstien  of  the  works  in  this  list  will  he  notiesd  slsewksra  in  ths  *"  JoumaL" 

EUBOPE. 

Alps.  Lapparent. 

Le  Probl^me  Alpin.    Par  A.  de  Lapparent.    Extrait  da  CorrespondarU,    Paris : 

De  Soye  et  Fils,  1902.    Size  9)  x  6},  pp.  30.    PretenUd  by  the  Author, 
Disoasses  the  origin  of  the  Alps. 
Alps.  Moors  and  Kennedy. 

The  Alps  in  1864.    A  private  journal  by  A.  W.  Moore.    Edited  by  Alex.  B.  W. 

Kennedy.    Edinburgh :   D.  Douglas,  1902.    Size  10  x  6),  pp.  txxtI.  and  444. 

Map$  and  lUugtratunu.    Presented  by  the  PMieher. 
This  will  be  specially  noticed. 
Austria.  P«terfiianns  tf.  48  (1902):  9-11.  Orammsr. 

Karren  und  Dolinen  im  Bifikalk  der  Ubergosaenen  Aim.     Yon  Prof.   Hans 

Crammer. 

Austria—Bosnia  and  Hersegoyina.    Globus  81  (1902) :  149-150.  Orund. 

Keue  Eiszeitspuren  aus  Bosnien  und  der  Herzegowlna.    Von  Dr.  Alfred  Grand. 
Austria— Istria.    Abr4g^B.8.  Hongroite  O.  28,  Nos.  5-10  (1900) :  24-27.  Ciink. 

LuBsino,  Isola  dell'  Istria.     Prof.  L.  Gzink.     (From  Fdldrajzi  K0zlem6nyek,  28 

(1900):  173-197). 

Baltic— Fauna.  Fmer  21  (1901):  361-373.  Anderiion. 

Ett  bidrag  till  Oatersjons  <3yurgcografl.    Af  J.  G.  AnderBson.     With  Map, 
On  recent  investigatiouB  of  the  Baltic  fauna. 

Bsltio  Sea.  

InstraotioQs  for  Sailing  from  Kronstadt  to  Vladivostok  and   return.     II.     (In 
BuBsian.)     St  Petersburg,  1901.     Size  9*  x  6 J,  pp.  xvi.  and  326.     Chart  and 
Illustrations. 
TblB  part  deals  with  the  Baltic  and  its  approaches. 
Denmark.  Thomas. 

Denmark  Past  and  Present.  By  Margaret  Thomas.  London :  A.  Treheme  &  Co., 
1902.  Size  7i  x  5,  pp.  x.  and  302.  lUuitratione,  Price  6«.  net.  Presented  by  the 
Publishers, 

The  firBt  part  of  this  book  is  descriptive  of  the  towns  and  country  districts  of 
Denmark,  which  the  author  reoommenda  to  touriBts  as,  "  comparatively  speaking,  a 
No.  VI.- JuNB,  1902.]  3  E 
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virgin  laud,  undeterioratod  by  the  extravagaooos  of  the  milliooaire,  or  the  vulgarity  of 
the  oasuil  tripper,"  while  poasessiug  natural  and  historical  attractions  of  special 
interest  to  natives  of  the  British  isles.  The  second  part  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
institutions,  literature,  and  history  of  the  country. 

Europe— Geodesy.  

Yeroffentlichung  des  Rooigl.  Preussisoheu  Goodatiscbeu  Institutes.    N.F.  No.  7. 

Astronomisoh-Geodatische    Arbeiten    I.    Ordouag.    Bestimmung    der    Langen- 

differenz  Potsdam— PulJrowa  im  Jahre   19i)l.     Berlin:    P.  Stankiewicz,   19(>2. 

Size  11}  X  9,  pp.  )i.  and  56.    Presented  by  the  Institute. 
France.  Peter manns  M,  48  (1902) :  30-38.  Bagell. 

Beitr'age  zur  Eenntnis  der  geographischen  verhaltnisse  von  '*  Les  Landes."    Yon 

Dr.  M.  0.  Eugell. 

See  note  in  the  Monthly  Record  (ante,  p.  750). 
France.  Ann,  G,  11  (1902) :  24-42.  Fabre. 

L*^osiou  pyr^n^enne  et  les  alluvions  de  la  Garoune.    Par  L.  A.  Fabre.     With 

Plates. 

France.  Qhbus  80  (1901) :  297-302, 315-323, 334-339.  Friederichiem. 

Beitrage  zur  geographischen  Gharakteribtik  der  Bretagne  und  des  franzosischen 
Zcntralmassivs.    Yon  Dr.  Max  Friederichsen.     With  Illustrations. 
An  instructive  study  in  physical  geography. 
France.  B.8.0.  Com.  Bordeaux  28  (1902) :  65-81.  Pawlowski 

La  Gironde  ct  le  Golfe  de  Gaecogne  an  XVI*"  siecle.     Ex  traits  du  Routier  de  la 
Met  de  Pierre  Garcie,  dit  Ferrando,  public  et  annot^  par  A.  Pawlowski. 
A  note  on  the  "  routiers  "  of  Garcie  was  given  in  the  Journal  for  September,  19(H 
(p.  315). 

France— Borgnndy.  Ann.  G.  11  (1902) :  43-53.  Girardin. 

Le  relief  des  environs  de  Dijon  et  les  principales  formes  topographiques  de  la 
Bourgogne.     Par  Paul  Girardiu.     With  Map  and  Plates, 

France— Gascony.    Naturw.  Wochensohnft  1  (1902):  277-282,  292-295.  Bnjler. 

Aus  den  Diioen  nnd  Landes  der  Gascogoe.  Yon  Arnold  Engler.  With 
Illustrations. 

France  and  England.  C.  Rd.  184  (1902) :  786-788.  BaUore. 

Bur  rinflnenoe  sismique  des  plissements  armorioains  dans  le  nord-ouest  de  la 
France  et  dans  le  sud  de  TAngleterre.    Note  de  M.  F.  de  Montessus  de  Ballore. 

Germany.  Vierteljahrshe/te  G.  Unterrieht  1  (1902):  140>143.  G&ither. 

Dos  Ries.  (Eine  geologisch-geographische  Skizze  nach  Branco  und  Fraas.)  Yon 
Prof.  Dr.  8.  Guuther. 

Germany.  Petermanns  M.  48  (1902) :  38-40.  Hansen. 

Kilstenanderungen  in  Riistringen  und  Wangerland.  Yon  Prof.  Dr.  R.  Hansen. 
With  Map. 

Germany.  Xirchhoff  and  Eassert. 

Bericht  iiber  die  neuere  Littcratur  zur  deutschen  Landeskunde.     Herausgegeben 
im    Auftrag    der    Zentralkommission    fiir    wissensohaftliche    Landeskunde    von 
Deutscbland.   Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Alfred  Kircbhoff  und  Prof.  Dr.  Kurt  Hassert   Band  I. 
(1896-1899).    Berlin :  Alfred  Schall,  1901.    Size  11x8,  pp.  254. 
This  publication  is  intended  to  supplement  tho  BiblioOieoa  Geographiea  Qermanix 
brouglit  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  body  in  1896,  by  dealing  with  the  literature 
which  has  appeared  since  that  date.    It  differs  from  the  former  work  in  giving,  not  only 
tho  titles,  but  an  indication  of  the  contents  of  tbe  several  works,  and  will  prove  of  much 
value  to  btudeuts  in  view  of  the  large  extent  of  modern    literature  on   German 
geography. 

BuBsia— Finland.  Fennia  18  (1900-1901),  No.  3 :  1-10.  Keovins. 

La  densite  de  la  population  en  Finlando,  d'apr^s  une  m^thode  cartographique 
nouvelle.    Par  E.  R.  Neovius.     With  Maps. 

Bniiia  -Finland.  Fennia  10  (1894-1901),  No.  2  :  1-242.  • 

Katalog  ofver  trlgonometriska  och  astronomiska  punkter  i  sodra  Finland  intill 
61sta  breddgraden  bestttmda  uren  1860-1886  af  Ryska  Generalstabens  Topo- 
grafiska  Afdeluiug.     With  Map. 
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Buasia— Kola  Peninfiila.      Fennia  16  (1900),  No.  1 :  1-151.  Bamiaj. 

Ueber  die  (^eologische  Entwloklang  der  Halbinsel  Kola  in  der  Quart&rzijit.    Von 
Wilbelm  Bamsay.     With  Map  and  Platei. 

Spain— Moimtain  Straotore.    0.  Rd.  184  (1902)  :  493-195.  Hicklds. 

Snr  Texistenoe  de  pb^nom^ea  de  reoonyrement  dans  la  zone  Bubb^tiqne.    Note 
de  M.  Ren^  Nickl^. 

Switierland— Lake  of  Oenera.  .  Forel. 

F.  A.  ForeL    Le  L^man.    Monograpbie  Limnologique.    Tome  Troisi^e,  Premi^ 
livraiBon.      Lausanne :  F.  Bouge,  1902.     Size    10  x  6},  pp.  412.      Map   and 
lUtutratiom. 
Tbis  part  of  Prof.  Forers  great  work  treats  of  biology,  tbe  section  dealing  wifcb  tbe 

regional  aasooiation  of  organisms  being  especially  valaable  from  a  geograpbical  point 

of  view.    Tbe  seoond  part  of  vol.  3  will  deal  witb  tbe  historical,  arcbnological,  and 

economic  aspects  of  tbe  lake,  and  will  complete  tbe  work. 

Turkey.  Quarterly  J.  Geolog,  S.  58  (1902) :  150-162.  English. 

Ck>al-  and  Petroleum-Deposits  in  European  Turkey.    By  Lieut.-Oolonel  Thomas 
English.     With  Map  and  Illustration. 

United  Kingdom.  Geolog.  Mag.  9  (1902) :  67-69.  Callaway. 

Tbe  Zigzag  Course  of  the  Cheddar  Gorge.    By  Dr.  C.  Callaway.     With  Diagram. 
See  note  in  tbe  April  number  (antCy  p.  501). 

United  Kingdom— England.  Avobnry. 

Tbe  Scenery  of  England  and  the  Causes  to  which  it  is  due.    By  tbe  Bight  Hon. 

Lord  Avebury.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1902.    Size  9x6,  pp.  xxvi.  and  534. 

MapSf  Diagrams^  and  Illustrations.    Price  I5s.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publishers, 
This  will  be  the  subject  of  a  review. 
United  Kingdom— England.  Baddeley. 

Thorough  Guide  Series.    Bath  and  Bristol  and  Forty  Miles  Bound.    London : 

Dulau  £  Co.,  1902.    Size  6}  X  4^,  pp.  xvl.  and  268.    Maps  and  Plans,    Price  5s. 

net.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  tbe  well-known  series  of  *  Thorough  Guides.' 
Although  the  district  dealt  with  lacks,  as  a  whole,  the  scenic  interest  of  some  of  the 
more  popular  tourist  resorts,  it  is,  as  tbe  author  remarks,  a  bardly-lo-be-surpassed 
example  of  rich  rural  and  characteristic  English  landscape,  while  tbe  architectural 
monuments,  to  which  full  justice  is  done,  give  an  additional  interest  to  it  The 
excellent  contonred  maps  by  Bartholomew,  one  of  which  shows  tbe  Wye  valley,  are,  as 
in  other  guides  of  the  series,  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  descriptions. 

United  Kingdom— England.    Symons's  MtUorolog.  Mag.  87  (1902) :  1-4.  

Dust  Shower  m  the  South- West  of  England.     With  Map. 

The  map  shows  all  the  places  at  which  a  deposit  of  dust  was  noticed  in  January. 
United  Kingdom— London.     G.  Teacher  1  (1902) :  67-76.  Bavies. 

The  Geography  of  Greater  London.    By  A.  M.  Davies.     WiHi  Maps. 
United  Kingdom— Sootland.    ScoUish  G.  Mag.  18  (1902) :  24-29.  Niven. 

On  the  Distribution  of  certain  Forest  Trees  in  Scotland,  as  sbowu  by  the  Invo^tiga- 

tion  of  Poet-Glacial  Deposits.    By  Walter  N.  Niven.     With  Map. 

United  Kingdom^Bootland.    B.3.G.  Lyon  17  (1902) :  545-559.  Pxiyat-Beschanel. 

Les  influences  geograpbiques  dans  la  B^partition  de  la  Population  en  Ecosse.    Par 
M.  Paul  Privat-Deschanel. 

United  Kingdom—Wales.    Quarterly  /.  Geolog.  8.  58  (1902) :  85-36.  Codrington. 

Note  on  a  Submerged  and  Glaciated  Bock-Valley  recently  exposed  to  view  in 
Carmarfcheushire.    By  Thomas  Codrington.     With  Section, 

Western  Europe.  B.8.G.  Com.  Bordeaux  28  (1902) :  1-20.  Desbats. 

La  mission  de  la  Sociele  d'oceanographie  en  Espagno  et  en  Portugal.    Par 

Gabriel  Desbats.     FFtiA  Map  and  Illustrations. 

Also  separate  copy,  entitled  '*  Mission  Oc^nographique  dans  le  Golfe  de  Gascogne." 

Bordeaux,  1902. 
Tbe  **  Oceanographical  Society  of  the  Gulf  of  Gascony"  was  founded  about  two 
years  ago  for  research  on  the  meteorology,  hydrology,  and  marine  biology  of  tbe  coabts 
of  Westeru  Europe.    The  voyage  bere  described  was  carried  out  in  1900-1901. 

3  £  2 
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Arabia— FartAii  IilancU,  Stien  1  (1901) :  81-33.  PltlddemaiB. 

KohlenstatioDen  und  die  Farisan-inseln.    Yoa  Kontre-Admiral  Z.  D.  M.  Pliidde- 
rnann.     With  Map. 

Aral  Sea.  Zendevedenie  8  (1901) :  1-28.  Berg. 

Sketch  of  the  Phyeioal  Geography  of  the  Aral  Sea.  By  L.  S.  Berg,  [la  Kussian.] 
With  Map$  and  muBtratioru. 
See  the  note  and  map  in  the  April  Journal  (p.  508). 

Armenia.  Atien  1  (1901-1902):  6-9,  27-31,  71-74.  Zimmerer. 

Armenien.    Eine  Eulturhistorische  Stndie.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Zimmerer. 

Alia.  G.Z.  7  (1901) :  609-625, 677-692.  KttroUioff. 

Eieenbahnen  uod  Eisenbahnpl'tlne  in  Klein-  und  Mlttel-Asien,  Peraien  nnd 
Afghanietan.    Yon  Oberleutnant  a.  D.  Kiirchhoff. 

Chioa.  P.B,Q.8,  Australasia,  South  Australian  Br,  4  (1901) :  91-109.  SitaL 

China  and  the  Far  Eastern  Qneetion.    By  Bey.  Dr.  Eitel. 

Ohina.  Vierte^)ahrBhefte  G,  UnterriM  1  (1902):  113-122.  ImmannaL 

Die  Landachaft  Kwantung  (S&dmandaohurei)  im  rnsslBchen  Besitze.  Yon  Hanpt- 
mann  Immanuel. 

China.  LitUa. 

The  Land  of  the  Bine  Gown.  By  Mrs.  Archibald  Little.  Second  ImpressioiL 
London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1902.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xx.  and  870.  lUustraHans, 
Price  21<.  net.    Presented  hy  the  Publishers, 

Mrs.  Little's  lively  sketches  of  residence  and  travel  in  Ohina,  from  the  treaty  porta 
to  the  far  western  interior,  give  an  excellent  insight  into  the  life  and  oharaoteristioa, 
both  of  the  Chinese  themselves  and  of  the  Enro^ean  coloniea.  She  shows  herself  a 
shrewd  observer  of  men  and  manners,  and  her  opinions  carry  weight  ^m  the  impar- 
tial spirit  which  she  has  evidently  brought  to  b^r  on  her  inquiries.  In  its  external 
form  the  book  shares  the  disadvantages  attaching  to  so  many  modem  books  from  the 
heavily  loaded  paper  which  publishers  persist  in  using,  to  the  great  annoyaoce  of  their 
clients  among  the  reading  public. 

Ohina.  Que$tion$  Dipl.  et  Colon.  13  (1902) :  272-277.  Xadrolla. 

La  Navigation  'k  vapeur  dans  le  Se-tch'ouen.    Par  CI.  Madrolle.     With  Map, 
Oh^.  Sealas. 

Elis^  et  On^ime  Reclus.    L'Empire  du  Milieu.    Le  climat,  le  sol,  les  raoes»  la 

ricbesae  de  la  Chine.    Paris :  Hacbette  &  Co.,  1902.    Size  9x7,  pp.  668.    Maps 

and  Illustrations.    Presented  hy  the  Publishers. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  that  on  South  Africa  brought  out  last  year.  The 
authors  have  done  good  service  by  supplying  an  up-to-date  compendium  of  the  geo- 
graphy, climate,  people,  and  resources  of  parts  of  the  world  on  which  so  much  attention 
is  focused  at  present  The  present  volume  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  work  of 
roferooce  on  China  that  has  yet  appeared.  There  are  numerous  sketch-mape,  and 
a  bibliographv  of  the  most  important  works  on  China  which  have  appeared  since  1882, 
from  which,  however,  one  or  two  are  missing  that  we  should  have  expeoted  to  find 
mentioned,  e.g.  M.  Benin's  accounts  of  his  two  journeys  across  China. 

China—Oanton.  Fargnsoi. 

Indian  Antiquary  80  (1901) :  421-451,  467-491 ;  81  (1902) :  10-32,  53-65. 
Letters  from  Portuguese  Captives  in  Canton,  written  in  1534  and  1536.    With  an 
into>duotion  on  Portuguese  Intercourse  with  China  in  the  First  Half  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.    By  Donald  Ferguson. 

China— Kianchon.  Globus  81  (1902) :  229-236.  

Tsingtau  und  Kiautsobou.    (Ein  Eultnrbild  aus  Deutsch-China.)     With  lUut- 
trationi. 


Ohina— Xaoao.  B,  CkmiUVAsie  Fran^aise  2  (1902) :  22-24.  

L*  •*  extension  "  de  Macao.    Par  B.  C.     With  Map. 

Chinese  Empire.  Krahmar. 

PeUrmanm  M,  47  (1901):  90-94,  160-163, 182-187,  205-208,  237-239,  260-262. 
Naohriohten  von  der  Expedition  P.  K.  Koslows.    Yon  Gen.  Krahmer. 
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Ohinafe  Tarkestan.  Stein. 

Preliminary  Report  on  a  Journey  of  Arch»ologioal  and  Topographioal  Explora- 
tion in  Cbineee  Tnrkestan.  By  M.  A.  Stein.  London:  Printed  by  Eyre  Sc 
SpottiBwoode,  1901.    Size  11}  x  9,  pp.  78.    PUUet. 

A  aketoh  of  the  topographioal  work  done  by  Mr.  Stein  was  given  in  the  Journal  for 
April,  1901  (p.  409).  The  present  report  gives  mnch  interesting  information  on  the 
antiquarian  discoveries  made  by  the  anthor,  the  plates  showing  (besides  general  views 
of  the  sites)  specimens  of  carvings,  vases,  mannscripts  and  other  objects,  the  most 
remarkable  be&g,  perhaps,  the  colossal  relievo-flgnres  fonnd  at  Bawak,  which  seem  to 
date  from  the  period  of  the  so-called  Grnco-Bnddhist  art. 

French  lndo-€hina.  Padarsn. 

B.  CkmiUVA8ieFran^i$9  1  (1901):  185-191,  248-249,  282-290,  879-883;  S(1902): 

78-84. 
Les  Possibility  ^nomiqnes  de  I'lndo-Ghine.    Par  Pierre  Padaran.     With  Map, 

Freneh  Indo-China.         B,  Oomit^VAsie  Franfai$9  2  (1902) :  17-22.  Xieng-La. 

Le  Mekong  voie  de  penetration.    Par  Xieng-La. 

French  Indo-China — ^Darlae.  ■ 

B.  Comii€VA9i6  Franeai$e  %  (1902) :  106-110. 
Le  Darlac,  nne  province  laotienne.    Par  C.  M.     With  Map. 

Kalay  Archipelago— Java  and  Snmatra.  Giesenhagen. 

Anf  Java  and  Sumatra.    Streifzflge  and  Forschnngsreisen  im  Lande  der  Malaien. 
Von  Dr.  K.  Giesenhagen.    Leipzig:  B.  G.  Tenbner,  1902.    Size  9}  x  7,  pp.  z. 
and  270.    Map  and  lauOrationM.    Prioe  12s. 
This  will  be  noticed  with  other  books  on  the  Malay  archipelago. 

Malay  Archipelago— Sumatra.  Kan. 

Verh,  DreiMehnten  Deutsch,  Geographentagei  Bredau  (1901) :  270-284. 

Die  nenesten  Fortschritte  der  Kenntnis  von  Snmatra.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  0.  M.  Kan. 
Persia.  Adams. 

Persia  by  a  Persian.    Personal  Experiences,  Manners,  Onstoms,  Habits,  Beligions 

and  Social  Life  in  Persia.    By  Bev.  Isaac  Adams.    1900.    Size  9x6,  pp.  586. 

lUuiiraiioni. 
Contains  details  on  the  onstoms  and  modes  of  life  in  Persia  not  to  be  fonnd  in 
ordinary  books  of  travel,  and  of  which  no  one  bnt  a  native  of  the  country  could  treat 
adequately. 

Persia.  StUsman. 

The  Subjects  of  the  Shah.  By  the  Bev.  Charles  Harvey  Stileman,  h.a.  London : 
Church  Missionary  Society,  1902.  Size  7)  x  5),  pp.  viii.  and  96.  Blustrationt, 
Pre9ented  by  the  Atdhor. 

Persia.  Zap.  Imp.  Bui$.  Q,8.  {Gen.  G.)  86  (1901) :  pp.  362.  Zamdnol 

Voyage  en  Perse  Orientale.    Par  N.  Zamdnol.    [In  Bussian.] 
Persia— Snsa.        Imp.  and  Aeiaiie  Quarterly  Bev.  18  (1901) :  380-356.  loscawen. 

Explorations  at  Snsa.    By  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen. 
Psrsia  and  Turkey.  /.  fi.  Asiatie  8.  (1902) :  49-74.  Le  Strange. 

Description  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  year  1340  a.d..  from  the  Nnzhat-al- 

Kulub  of  Hand- Allah  Mustawfl,  with  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  that  work. 

By  G.  Le  Strange.     With  Map. 
Bnssia.  Man.  8.  Imp.  Bu$$e  G.,  8€c  G.  81  No.  2  (1901) :  pp.  492.  HieUsoh. 

Catalogue  des  donn^  hypsoro^triques  de  la  Bussie  d'Asie  et  en  partie  des  pays 

limitrophes.    Par  M.  le  Dr.  C.  Hiekisch.    [In  Bussian.] 
See  note,  anJte^  p.  684. 
Bnssia— Canoasns.        B.  Chucaeian  Mu$eum  1,  Ko.  4  (1901) :  pp.  154.  Satnnin. 

On  the  Mammals  of  the  Steppes  of  the  Korth-Eastern  Caucasus.     By  K.  A. 

Satunin.    [Bussian  and  German.]    With  Map: 
Bnssia — Siberia.  Anlagnon. 

La  Sib€rie  Eoonomique.    Consid^r^  plus  sp^cialement  dans  sa  partie  CisbaSka- 

lienne.     Par  Claudius  Anlagnon.     Preface  par  M.  Fr^d^rio  Passy.     Paris: 

Guillaumin  et  Cie.,  1901.  Size  10  x  6},  pp.  xii.  and  282.  mu»traiione.  Price  5s.  6d. 
A  useful  study  of  the  resources— mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal— of  Siberia,  though 
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primarily  written  from  the  point  of  Yiew  of  French  trade.  While  decidedly  sangnine 
as  to  the  future  of  the  country,  the  author  seems  to  have  arrived  at  his  conclusions  as 
a  result  of  careful  and  impartial  consideration. 

BussU— Siherift.  J,It,  United  Service  L  46  (1902) :  18-38.  Boaar. 

From  Japan  to  Europe  hy  the  Trans-Siberian  Boute.    By  H.  A.  Bonar.    Map, 
The  journey  was  made  in  1900  by  the  Amur  and  the  railway. 

BussU—Siberia.  Bev,  Q.  60  (1902) :  36-54.  Wevlersie 

Le  Hant-Amour  et  la  Ghilka  (Notes  de  voyage).    Par  Gborges  Weulersse. 
The  journey  was  made  in  August,  1900. 

Bnssia— Siberian  Bailway.    B,  ComiUVAtie  FranfoUe  1  (1901) :  866-375.  Bidet. 

L'Achbvement  du  Traussibdrien.    Par  Henry  Bidou.     WOh  Map. 

Siam.  

Imp.  and  AHatic  Quarterly  Bee,  11  (1901) :  331-343 ;  13  (1901)  :  120-133. 
A  History  of  the  French  Missions  to  Siam.     By  "  Pinya." 
Tnrkey.  Mienone  Bdgee  4  (1902) :  12-27.  Lammens. 

Le  chemin  de  fer  de  La  Mecqne  et  les  mnsulmans  indiens.    Par  Henn  Lam- 
mens,  8.J.     With  lUuetrationB, 
On  the  project  for  a  line  from  Damascus  to  Mecca. 

Turkey— AsU  Xinor.    Deut$ehe  Bundtchau  G.  24  (1902) :  21 1-218.  Boree. 

Hierapolis.    Wort  und  Bild  von  W.  Bor^o.     WiUi  lUtutnUienB. 

Turkey— Asia  Minor.        /.  of  T,  Victoria  I.  83  (1901) :  226-241.  White. 

A  VUit  to  the  Hittite  Cities  Eyuk  and  Boghaz.    By  Rev.  G.  E.  White.     With 
lUuttratioM, 

Turkey— AsU  Minor.  Olobu$  81  (1902) :  58-62.  

Die  Hohlenlandsohaften  Eappadoziens.     With  lUutirations. 

Turkey— Xnrdistan.        La  G.,  B,8,G.  Paris  4  (1901) :  393-402.  Gallani. 

Dans  le  Kurdistan.    Par  P.  Galland,  o.p. 

Turkey— Palestine.         /.  of  T.  Victoria  I.  83  (1901):  2*2-252.  Wilsoa. 

Recent  Investigations  in  Moab  and  Edom.    By  Major-General  Sir  Charles  W. 
Wilson,  K.C.M.O.,  etc. 
On  observations  made  during  a  tour  in  1899. 
Western  Asia— mstorieal.  Bekk. 

Beitrage  zur  alten  Geographic  und  G^chichte  Yorderasiens.    Von  Dr.  Waldemar 
Belck.    II.    Leipzig :  Eduard  Pfeiffer,  1901.    Size  9}  x  6),  pp.  57-1 12. 
Contains  notes  on  points  connected  with  the  early  geography  of  Assyria  and 
Armenia,  on  the  Peutinger  table,  etc. 

AFBICA. 

Abyssinia.  M.G,  Gee.  Wien  44  (1901) :  291-311.  Bieber. 

Altidpija.    Eine  afrikanische  Grossmacht  und  ihr  Werden.    Von  Friedrich  J. 
Bieb^. 

Abyssinia.  PoweU-CoCtoa. 

A  Sporting  Trip  through  Abyssinia.    A  Narrative  of  a  Nine  Months*  Journey 

from  the  Plains  of  the  Hawash  to  the  Snows  of  Simien,  with  a  desoripdon  of  the 

Game,  from  Elephant  to  Ibex,  and  notes  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives. 

By  P.  H.  G.  Powell-Cotton.     London :   Rowland  Ward,  1902.    Size  9  x  6>,  pp 

xxiv.  and  532.    Map  and  lUuetratione.    Prioe  2U.  net    Preeented  by  (he  PMidier. 

Mr.  Powell-Cotton  started  from  Zeila  with  the  Harrieon-Whitehouse  Expedition, 

but  soon  after  reaching  Addis  Abbaba  decided  to  leave  the  party  and  make  his  way 

northwards  through  Abyssinia.    The  journey,  described  in  the  present  work,  was  of 

some  interest  as  leading  through  parts  of  the  oountry  but  little  visited  by  Englishnen 

within  recent  years.    It  is  hardly  correct,  however,  to  say  that  it  led  "  through  regicBS 

which  no  European  foot  had  trod  for  generations,"  and  in  the  bibliograpliy  given  in 

Appendix  4  we  miss  such  names  as  D*Abbadie,  Rohlfs,  Heuglin,  Ceoohi  and  other 

Italians,  to  say  nothing  of  less-known  travellers.    The  work  is  by  no  means  solely  a 

record  of  sport,  though  this  was  the  primary  object  of  the  journey. 
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Abyninia—Gold.  BrnohbaaMO. 

BeitrSge  Kolonialpolitik  8  (1901-1902) :  260-262. 
Abeasinien  als  Goldland.    Yon  Major  A.  D.  Karl  von  Bmchbaasen. 

Africa.  Sievers  and  Hahn. 

Afrika,  Zweite  Auflage,  nach  der  von  Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Sievers  verfasfiten  cnten 
Auflago  nmgearbeitet  und  emenert  von  Prof.  Dr.  Friedrioh  Hahn.  (Allgemeine 
I^nderknnde  .  .  .  herans^egeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Sievers.  Zweite 
Anflage.)  Leipzig  nnd  Wien :  BibHographisohes  Institat,  1901.  Size  10}  x  7, 
pp.  xii.  and  682.  Map$  and  Uluitrationf,  Presented  by  the  PtMifJiers. 
This  nsefnl  work  of  reforenoe  has  been  entirely  remodelled  and  brought  np  to  date 

in  the  present  edition. 

AngoU.  B.8,G.  Luboa  18  (1900) :  611-642.  Giranl. 

Id^  geraes  sobre  a  coloniza^fio  enropeia  da  provincia  de  Angola.  Pelo  Visconde 
de  Giraai. 

Asorai.  XXVJI.  Jahrttb.  F.  Erdh.  Dresden  (1901):  145-180.  Enge. 

Valentin  Ferdinands  Besohreibong  der  Azoren.    Yon  S.  Bnge. 
The  author  of  this  manuscript  aoconnt  of  the  Azores  was  a  German  who  came  to 
Portugal  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oenturj. 

Britisk  &Mt  AfriM.  /.  8.  ArU  60  (1902) :  229-241 .  ^hitehouie. 

To  the  Victoria  Kyania  by  the  Uganda  Railway.   By  Ck>mmand6r  B.  Whitehouse. 

WUh  Map. 

Notes  on  surveys  on  the  shores  of  the  Yictoria  Nyanza,  and  on  the  country 
traversed  by  Ihe  Uganda  railway. 

Britiih  West  Afriea.  Oeorge. 

The  Rise  of  British  West  Africa,  comprising  the  early  history  of  the  Colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  Tiagos,  Qo\d  Ooast,  etc.,  etc.    By  Claude  George.    Part 
I.    London  :  Houlston  &  Sons,  1902.    Siie  9x6,  pp.  1-96.     Price  2s.     Presented 
by  the  Publishers. 
This  work,  which  is  to  bo  complete  in  five  parts,  is  somewhat  on  the  same  lines  as 

the  West  AfHoan  volume  of  Lucas'  '  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies,' 

though  entering  more  fully  into  details. 

Cape  Colony.    loredale  Mil  sfon.  Toniig. 

AMoan  Wastes  Reclaimed.    Illustrated  in  the  story  of  the  Lovedale  Mias'on.    By 
Robert  Toung.     London  :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  1P02.    Size  7}  X  5,  pp.  xii.  and  2^8. 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.    Price  4«.  Qd,  net.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
The  Lovedale  Mission  was    founded  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the 

Glasgow  Missionary  Society,  in  the  extreme  east  of  Oape  Colony,  as  it  then  was. 

Central  Afriea.  Petermanns  M.  48  (1902) :  12.  Langhans. 

Kupfer  und  Eisen  in  Marnngu.  Naoh  handschriftlichen  Bemerkungen  Weisser 
Y&ter.    Yon  Prof.  Paul  Langhans.     With  Map. 

Central  Afiriea.  M.  G.  Ges.  Hamburg  17  (1901) :  55-62.  Moisel. 

Begleitworte  zu  der  karte  **  Dr.  F.  Stuhlmann's  AufDahmc  n  im  Gebiet  des  Albert- 
und  Albert-Edward-Sees."    Yon  Max  Moisel.     With  Map  (2  Sheets). 
The  map  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  .Journal  {ante^  p.  596). 

Cengo.  Broogmans. 

Notices  sur  le  Bas-Congo.    Annexes  aux  feuilles  Ik  15  de  la  Carte  de  I'f'jtat 
Ind^pendant   du    Congo   k    I'^chelle    du    100,000*".     Par    Hubert  Droogmans. 
Bruxelles:  Imp.  Yanbuggenhoudt,  1901.    Size  11  x  7|,  pp.  xx.  and  302.    Map. 
Presented  by  the  Author. 
Accompanies  the  large  scale-map  of  the  lower  Congo  Region  noticed  in  the  Journal 

for  December  last.    Much  usefol  information  is  given  for  each  sheet  of  the  map  in  turn. 

Congo  State.  Mouvement  G.  19  (1902) :  55-59.  Wanters 

Le  chemin  de  fer  des  Stanley-Falls.    Par  A.  J.  Wanters.     With  Map. 
See  note  in  the  March  number  (p.  874). 

Jgypt.  

Ministry  of  Public  Works.  A  List  of  Publications,  Maps,  and  Plans,  published  by 
the  Public  Works  Ministry  up  to  81st  December,  1901.  Cairo,  1901.  Size  P^  x  6|. 
pp.  32. 
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IgTpt.  B.  8.  Kh^h.  O,  5  8.  (1901):  619-625.  Boddy. 

Lee  Bonroes  de  Motte.    Note  d' Alexandre  A.  Boddy. 
Egypt— HabU.  ChuLtre. 

Lee  Barabra.  Efqnisse  ethnographique  et  anthropom^triqae.  Par  Eraest  Ghantre. 

Lyon :  A.  Bey  ft  Gie,  1901.    Size  9x5},  pp.  20.    lUuUralwM, 

Madagaioar.  Bw.  Madagcuoar  4  (1902) :  34-54.  erandidiar. 

Histoire  de  la  d^converte  de  llle  de  Madagascar  par  lea  Portngais  (pendant  le 
XVI**  sibole).    Par  Alfred  Grandldier.     AUo  $eparaU  eopy,  premiied  6y  the  Atithor. 

MadagaMar.  /.  of  T.  Vietoria  L  88  (1901):  334-861.  Shaw. 

The  Arab  Immigration  into  Sontli-East  Madagascar.    By  Key.  George  A.  Shaw. 

Xoroooo.  Imp.  and  AHatie  Quarterly  Bev.  12  (1901) :  306-329.  Moatet 

A  Special  Mission  to  Morocco.    By  Prof.  Dr.  £.  Montet. 

Hatal.  AndeiMm. 

Natal.    Snryeyor-Generars  Department    First  Report  of  the  Geological  Surrey 

of  Natal  and  Znlnland.    By  William  Anderson.    Pietermaritzbnrg,  1901.    Size 

12x8},  pp.  188.    Map$  and  PUUe$.    Presented  by  the  Burveyor-Oeneral  of  Natal 

This  will  be  specially  noticed. 

Higeria.  /.  African  8.  1  (1902):  160-173.  Kooklar-fanymui. 

British  Nigeria.  By  Lient.-Colonel  A.  F.  Mockler-Ferryman.  AUo  separate  copy 
presented  by  the  Author. 

North-Bast  Africa.  Bev.  Fran^aUe  21  (1902):  129-146.  Bemanehe. 

Le  chemin  de  fer  fran^ais  d'^thiopie.    Par  G.  Demanche.     With  Map. 

Horth-Bast  AfHea.  Z  Gee.  Erdk.  Berlin  (1902) :  7-82.  Nanmaim. 

Yon  der  Somali-Rfiste  durch  Siid-Athiopien  zam  Sudan.  Yon  Oskar  Neumann. 
With  Map  and  lUudrationt. 

Portngaese  West  Africa — Angola.  BayonstaiB. 

The  Strange  Adventures  of  Andrew  Battell  of  Leigh,  in  Angola  and  the  Adjoining 
Kegions.  Beprinted  from  *  Purchas  His  Pilgrimes/  E  Hted,  with  Notes  and  a 
Concise  History  of  Kongo  and  Angola,  by  £.  G.  Bavenstein.  London :  Printed 
for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  1901.  Size  9  x  5},  pp.  xx.  and  210.  Presented  by  the 
Hahluyt  Society. 
A  notice  of  this  appears  elsewhere. 

Bhodesia.  Hall  and  Heal. 

The  Ancient  Ruins  of  Rhodesia.    (Monomotapie  Imperium.)    By  R.  N.  Hall  and 
W.  G.  Neal.    London :  Methuen  &  Co.,  1902.    Size  9x6,  pp.  xxviii.  and  396. 
MapSi  PlanSy  and  Illustrations.     Price  2ls.  net.     Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
This  was  reviewed  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal. 

Sahara.  0.  Bd.  188  (1901) :  1265-1266.  Bebnrau. 

Sur  un  projet  de  traverse  du  Sahara  par  ballon  non  mont^.    Note  de  M.  Deburaux. 
As  an  experiment  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  first  attempt  with  an  empty  ballooD, 
the  aeronaut's  place  being  taken  by  automatic  apparatus. 

Sahara.  Laqnilre. 

Benseignements  Colon.,  Comity  VAfrique  Franfaise,  No.  1  (1902):  1-35. 
La  Golonne  Servi^re  au  Tidikelt,  an  Touat  et  au  Gourara  (21  mai — 18  aoClt  1900): 
le  Carnet  de  route  du  commandant  Laqui^re. 

La  deuxi^me  reconnaissance  du  g^n^ral  Servi^  au  Gourara  et  au  Touat  Par 
le  Commandant  Laqui^re.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

South  Afrioa.  Guyot 

Tvcs  Guyot.  Les  indigenes  de  TAfrique  du  sud.  Les  Yaalpens.  (Extrait  des 
Bulhtins  de  la  8oci€t€  d* Anthropologic  de  Paris,  5^  s^rie,  t.  ii.  fa&c.  4,  1901.) 
Paris,  1901.    Size  10  x  6),  pp.  16.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

South  Africa.  /.  Afncan  8. 1  (1902) :  215-229.  lacy. 

A  Century  of  Exploration  in  South  Africa.    By  George  Lacy. 
The  writer  shows  a  singular  incapacity  to  gauge  the  relative  importance  of  different 
explorations,  and  falls  into  error,  besides,  as  to  matters  of  fact,  as  is  shown  in  a  note  by 
Mr.  Selous  which  follows  the  paper. 
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South  AMea.  /.  AfHcan  S.  1  (1902) :  174-188.  Pet«rs. 

Ophir  and  Punt  in  Sonth  Africa.    By  Dr.  Carl  Peters.     WWi  lUfUtrations. 
Dr.  Peters*  viewa  have  been  refuted  in  Prof.  Keane'i  recent  work  on  Ophir. 

South  Africa.  T,8.  A/riean  FhUowph,  8, 11  (1901) :  189-206.  ScUter. 

Notet  on  the  ao-called  **  Poet-Office  Stone  "  and  other  inscribed  stones  preserved  in 

the  South  African  Museum  and  elsewhere.    By  W.  L.  Solater. 
On  inscriptions  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  recording 
visits  of  ships,  etc. 

Ttoganyika.  Ftiermaniu  M,  47  (1901) :  275-278.  Stromer. 

1st  dor  Tanganyika  ein  Relikten-See  ?    Yon  Dr.  Ernst  Stromer. 
See  note  in  the  Monthly  Record  for  April  (p.  507). 
West  AfHea.  ScoUuh  G.  Mag.  18  (1902) :  80-84.  Speak. 

The  Gold-producing  Region  of  West  Africa.    By  S.  J.  Speak. 

Watt  AfHea— Onrranoj.  QMms  81  (1902) :  12-13.  Sehnrti. 

Afrikanischea  Steingeld.    Yon  H.  Schurtz.     With  lUu$traUon$, 
The  small  stone  discs  here  referred  to  as  lately  discovered  in  the  Gold  Coast — Togo 
borderland— are  said  to  have  been  used  as  currency  before  the  introduction  of  cowries. 
The  only  known  region  where  stone  currency  is  actually  in  use  is  that  of  the  Oaroline 
islands. 

West  Afriea— flora.  Hiom. 

Oatalogue  of  the  African  Plants  ooliected  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Welwltsoh  in  1853-61. 
Part  iv.    Dicotyledons.    LentibulariaoesB  to  Ceratophylleie.     By  William  Philip 
Hiem.    Pp.  785-1035.     Yol.  ii.  part  ii.    Cryptogamia,  pp.  261-565.     London: 
1900-1901.    Size  8}  x  5}.    Presented  by  the  TAuteei  of  the  BritUh  Mmeum. 
The  four  parts  dealing  with  the  Dicotyledons  are  regarded  as  vol.  i.,  which  is 

now  complete,  as  is  also  vol.  ii.,  wbich  contains  a  general  index  to  the  whole. 

West  Afriea— HistorioaL     Verh,  Na(ur/or$ch.  Gee.  Basel  18  (1901):  1-141.    Henning. 
Samuel  Braun  aus  Basel  der  erste  deutsche  wissensohaftliche  Afrikareisende. 
Beitrag  zur  Erforschungsgeschichte  von  Westafrika.    Yon  Dr.  Gcorg  Henning. 
With  Map. 

This  German  traveller  visited  the  whole  Guinea  Coast,  in  the  years  1610-20,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  was  published  at  Basel  in  1624. 

West  Afriea— HiitorieaL  Meet. 

Dr.  Jules  Meee.  Les  Manuscrits  de  la  **  Chronica  do  descobrimento  e  oonquista 
de  Guin^"  par  Gomes  Eannes  de  Azurara,  et  les  sources  de  Jo&o  de  Barros. 
Lisboa :  Livraria  Ferin.    Size  10x6},  pp.  14. 

West  Afriea— San  Thom^.      B.8.G.  Italiana  8  (1902) :  40-59.  Foa. 

San  Thome.    Del  Leonardo  Fea. 

NOBTE  AMXBIOA. 

Alaska.  B.8.R.  Beige  G.  26  (1901) :  389-409.  Pasteyns. 

Alaska.    Par  Fr.  Pasteyns. 
A  compilation  from  published  works. 

Alaska— Copper  Biver.    T.  and  P.G.8.  Pacific  Ser.  ii.  1  (1902) :  45-50.  Davidson. 

The  Copper  River  of  Alaska.    By  George  Davidson. 

On  the  history  of  the  name  "  Atna  "  as  applied  to  the  Copper  river.    It  dates  from 
the  journey  of  the  trader  Nagief  in  1781. 

Alaska  and  Canadian.        /.  Franklin  1. 168  (1902) :  161-192.  Balch. 

The  AlaskoCanadian  Frontier.    By  T.  W.  Balcb.     With  Maps. 
The  writer  describes  in  detail  the  Anglo-Russian  negotiations  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  leading   up  to  tbe  agreement  of  1825,  and  reproduces 
various  documents  and  maps.    He  holds  that  until  tbe  last  few  years  the  boundary 
claimed  by  the  United  States  was  universally  accepted  by  English  authorities, 

Canada— British  Columbia.      J.R.  Colonial  I.  88  (1902) :  204-225.  Turner. 

British  Columbia  of  To-day.    By  Hon.  J.  H.  Turner. 
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Ganada^Labrador.  TMj. 

B.  Museum  Comparative  Zoology  Hnrtfard  College  88  (1902) :  205-270. 
The  (leologY  of  the  North-Bast  Coast  of  Labrador.    By  Reginald  A.  Daly.     With 
Maps  and  Flates, 

A  note  on  this  paper  will  be  given. 
Canada— Bed  Biver  Valley.  Bowling. 

The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Red  River  Valley.  By  D.  B.  DowUng.  (Reprinted 
from  the  Ottawa  NaturaltMt^  vol.  xv.  No.  5,  pp.  115-120,  Angnst,  1901.)  Sixe 
9x6.    Maps. 

Mexico.  B,8,  d^^Audes  Colon.  9  (1902) :  1-16.  Bnttgoibaeh. 

Le  nord-oneet  dn  Mexique.    Par  H.  Battgenbaoh.     With  TllmfraUons. 
Mexico.  National  G.  Mag.  18  (1902) :  1-24.  Foitor. 

The  New  Mexico.    By  John  W.  Foster.     With  Maps  and  TUmtrations. 
Mexico.  J.O.  1  (1902) :  6-17.  MarebaU. 

Useful  Products  of  the  Century  Plant.    A  Lesson  on  Mexico.    By  William  B. 

Marshall.     With  JUustrations. 

On  the  species  of  Agave  which  produces  *"  Sisal  "  hemp. 
Mexico.  O.Z.  7  (1901) :  697-699.  BaalieTt 

Die  Territoral-  und  Bevolkerungsverh&ltnisse  der  mexikanischen  Republik  nach 

dem  Census  von  1900.    Von  Dr.  B.  Deckert 


Mexico— ligbtbonses.  

Estado  de  la  Iluminacion  v  Avalizamiento  en  las  Costas  de  los  Estados  Unidoe 
Mexicanos  en  31  de  Diciembre  de  1901.  Mexico,  1902.  Size  l^  x  9,  pp.  30. 
Charts  and  Illustrations.    Presented  £^  Mr.  Henry  A.  Case, 

North  and  Oentral  Ameriea.  Bidgway. 

B.  United  States  Nat  Museum,  No.  50  (1901) :  pp.  xxx.  and  716. 
The  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America.    By  Robert  Ridgway.    Part  i.    Family 
FringillidiB— The  Finches.     With  Plates. 

Horth-wtit  Coast.  Davidion. 

The  Tracks  and  Landfalls  of  Bering  and  Chirikof  on  the  North-west  Coast  of 
America  from  the  point  of  their  separation  in  lat.  49°  10',  long.  176°  40*  W., 
to  their  return  to  the  same  meridian.  June,  July,  August,  September. 
October,  1741.  George  Davidson  (Private  Publication^,  1901.  Size  lOJ  x  7,  pp. 
44.  Map. 
This  is  noticed  elsewhere  (p.  756,  ante). 

United  States.  Deutsche  Rundschau  O.  24  (1901):  12.V127.  Bhim. 

Die  Bntwickelung  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika.  Statistische  Zusam- 
menstellungen  nach  den  Censusberichten  der  Regierung  der  Vereinigten  Staaten, 
die  Volkszahlung  von  1900  betreffend.    Von  Richard  Blum. 

United  States.  /.  Geology  9  (1901) :  718-731.  Salisbury. 

Glacial  Work  in  the  Western  Mountains  in  1901.    By  Rollin  D.  Salisbury. 

United  States.  Bi^ce. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1896-97.     By  J.  W.  Powell,  Director.    In  two 
parts.    Part  2.    Indian  Land  Cessions  in  the  United  States.    (Compiled  by  Charles 
V.  Royce.    Washington,  1899.    Siie  11 J  x  8,  pp.  521-997. 
Contains  a  large  amount  of  information  bearing  on  the  history  of  settlement  in 

the  United  States.    The  bulk  of  the  work  is  an  enumeration  of  all  the  cessions  of 

land  by,  or  reservations  for,  Indian  tribes  from  1784  onwards,  while  the  67  maps  show 

the  extent  of  the  individual  cessions,  etc. 

United  States— Arkansas.       /.  Geology  9  (1901) :  694-701.  Purdie. 

Physiography  of  the  Boston  Mountains,  Arkansas.  By  A.  H.  Pardue.  With  Map 
and  Section. 

United  States— California.        Sierra  aub  B.  4  (1902) :  25-84.  Eellt. 

In  Tuolumne  and  Cathedral  Cafions.    By  Alexander  G.  Eells.     With  Plate. 
United  States— Cascade  Range.    Science  15(1902):  208-211.  BiUer. 

The  Wreck  of  Mt.  Mazama.     By  J.  S.  Diller. 
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United  Stotet—Missisnppi  BWer.    J.  School  0. 6  (1901) :  879-382.  Davii. 

Maps  of  the  MiBsissippi  River.    By  Wm.  Davis. 

The  author  gives  iDstanoes  of  the  geographical  facts  illastrated  by  the  maps  of 
the  ^  Mississippi  Biver  Commission,"  which  are  held  to  be  the  most  valuable  ever 
issued  for  a  nver  of  the  first  maguitade. 

United  Statei^Smithionian  Institution.  Bhees. 

Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  OoUections.  Vol.  xliii.  The  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Docaments  Belative  to  its  Origin  and  History,  1835-1899.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
William  Jones  Bhees.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  ii.  1887-1899.  Fiftieth  (Jongress 
to  Fifty-fifth  Congress.  Washington,  1901.  Size  9|  x  6,  pp.  xvi.  and  1045-1983. 
Plan$.    Presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

CERTBAL  AHD  SOUTH  AKSBICA. 

Bolivia — Coehabamba.  Blanoo. 

Diccionario  Geogrifico  de  la  BeptCblica  de  Bolivia,  Tomo  Scgnndo,  Departamento 

de  Coehabamba.    For  Federico  Blanoo,  con  adiciones  de  P.  Anicoto  Blanco  y 

Manuel  V.  Ballivito.    La  Paz,  1901.    Size  lOJ  x  7i,  pp.  xii.  and  176.    Plan, 

BrasiL  Meteorolog,  Z,  19  (1902) :  108-119.  Braenert. 

Pas  Klima  von  Juiz  de  Fora  im  Staate  Minas-Oeraes.    Von  Prof.  F.  M.  Draenert. 

Braiil— Sao  Paulo.  

J5rpore  28  (1901) :  035,  048-649,  663-665,  676  678 ;  24  (1902)  :  9. 
Das  Flussgebiot  der  Bibeira  im  Staate  Sfto  Paulo.     (Originalboricht  aug  Sao 
Paulo.) 

Central  America.  Sapper. 

Mittelamerikanische  Beisen  und  Studieu  aus  den  Jahrcn  1888  bis  1900.    Von  Dr. 

Karl  Sapper.    Braunschweig :  F.  Vieweg  &  Son,  19<»2.    Size  9J  x  6J,  pp.  xiv.  and 

426.    Ua^  and  JVLwiTaivms.     Price  l(hn.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
This  will  be  reviewed  elsewhere  in  the  Journal. 
Central  Ameriea— Canal.    National  G.  Mag.  18  (1902) :  64-70.  

The  Latest  Boute  proposed  for  the  Isthmian  Canal—Mandingo  Bonte.     With  Map 

and  Profile. 
This  route  in  question  takes  a  straight  course  (without  locks)  of  only  29^  miles 
between  the  Gulf  of  San  Bias  and  the  Bay  of  Panama,  ns  compared  with  49*9  miles  by 
the  Panama  route,  but  involves  a  tunnel  of  5  miles. 

Chile.  

Anuario  hidrografico  de  la  Marina  de  Chile.    Tomo  23.    Valparaiso,  1901.    Size 
10)  X  7,  pp.  562.     CharU  astd  lUusirations. 
The  first  section  gives  an  account  of  various  hydrographio  surveys  on  the  coasts  of 

Chile,  with  some  in  formation  on  the  fauna,  flora,  and  geology. 

Chile.  Scottish  O.  Mag.  18  (1902) :  14-24.  Oormas. 

Depressions  and  Elevations  of  the  Southern  Archipelagoes  of  Chile.  By  Franoisoo 
Vidal  Gopiaz.     With  Map. 

ChUe  and  Argentina.  Scottish  G.  Mag.  18  (1902) :  87-90.  Gibson. 

The  Boundary  Dispute  between  Chile  and  Argentina.    By  Hope  Gibson. 
OnatemaU.  Seler. 

Wissensohaftliohe  Ergebnisse  einer  .  .  .  Beise  durch  Mexico  und  Guatemala. 
I.  Die  alten  Ansiedelungen  von  ChacuU  im  Distrikte  Nenton  des  Departements 
Huehuetenango  der  Kepublik  Guatemala.  Von  Dr.  Eduard  Seler.  Berlin: 
Dietrich  Beimer  (Ernst  Vohsen),  1901.  Size  13  x  10,  pp.  xviii.  and  224. 
Maps  and  JUwtrations,    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

This  Ib  the  first  part  published  of  the  archaeological  results  of  Prof.  Seler's  im- 
portant researches  in  Central  America,  the  popular  account  of  which  was  reviewed  in 
the  Journal  for  February  1901.    It  is  produced  in  first-rate  style. 

OnatemaU.  M.G.  Ges.  Hamburg  17  (1901):  78-224.  Sapper. 

Die  Alia  Verapaz  (Guatemala).    Eine  landeskundliche  Skizze.     Von  Dr.  Karl 

Sapper.     With  Maps. 

A  detailed  account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  districts  of  Guatemala,  in  which 
many  Germans  have  started  plantations  of  late  years. 
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Ottiana.  Bev.  O(aon.  1  (1901) :  160-185.  ChiA^* 

Note  sur  lea  peuples  antoobtoDes  des  Ouyanes  et  stir  les  tribus  noires  du  Maroni 
et  de  ses  affluents,  I'Awa  et  le  Tapanahoni.    Par  M.  Gnffroy. 

Jamaica.  Rozbnrgh  and  ford. 

Tbe  Handbook  of  Jamaica  for  1902,  comprising  Historical,  Statistical,  and  General 
Information  ooncemiog  tbe  Island.  Compiled  by  T.  L.  Roxbnrgb  and  Jos.  0. 
Ford.  London :  E.  Stanford,  1902.  Size  8)  x  5},  pp.  viii.  and  524.  Map. 
Price  78.  Qd.    Pre$enM  by  the  PMUhen. 

Jamaica.  J.S.  ArU  60  (1902) :  213*224.  Thomas. 

Jamaica.    By  Herbert  T.  Thomas. 
Panama  Canal.  Tour  du  Monde  8  (1902):  1-12.  Bal. 

L'Isthme  de  Panama  et  le  Canal  Interoc^niqae.    Par  M.  Raymond  Bel.     With 

Map  and  lUu$lraHon8. 

Patagonia.    K.  Svensh  Veten$.-A.  Uandlingar  88  (1900) :  Ko.  8,  pp.  24.  Hordenikidld. 
lakttagelser  ooh  fynd  i  grottor  yid  Ultima  Esperanza  i  Sydvestra  Patagonien.    Af 
Erland  Nordenskidld.     With  PkUes. 

Pern.  B.S.O.  Lima  10  (1900-1901)  :  338-354 ;  423-441.  Clement 

Reyisi<5n  del  arco  meridiano  del  Pertl.  Por  el  Coronel  Pablo  Clement.  WOh 
Diagram. 

Pern.  .B.5.G.Xtma  10  (1900-1901):  243-312;  380-422;  11(1901):  1-62.  Baimondi. 
Itinerario  de  los  Yiajes  de  Raimondi  en  el  Peru.  De  Tayabamba  &  Carbnaz  (1860). 
— ProTinoias  de  Hnaylas,  Hnaraz,  Huari  y  Hoamalies  (1860). — Pitapo,  Puoali, 
Cbongoyape,  Huando,  Monf&n,  Chota  Hnalgayoo,  Cajamaroa,  Magdalena,  San 
Pablo,  San  Miguel,  Mina  de  Cnshuro  y  pueblo  de  Niepos  (1868).— De  Niepos  i 
SiAa  y  regreso  &  Lambayeque  (1868). 

Pern  and  BoUvia.  B.S.O.  Lima  10  (1901) :  445-482.  Polo. 

Indies  Uroa  del  PenI  y  Boliyia.    Por  Josd  Toribio  Polo.    Al»o  $eparaie  copy,  pre- . 
sented  by  ihe  Author, 

Pern  and  Chile — ^Taona.  Maortna  and  Peiet. 

The  Question  of  the  Pacific.     An  Edition  in  English  of  the  Work  of  Dr.  Victor 
M.  Maurtaa.    Enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date,  with  Map  of  Disputed  Territory, 
by  F.  A.  Pezet.    Philadelphia :  G.  F.  Lasher,  1901.    Size  9}  x  6},  pp.  Ti.  and 
312.    Map.    Presented  by  Seaor  F.  A.  Pezet, 
Dr.  Maurtua's  work,  lately  published  in  Peru,  has  been  extended  by  the  translator 
with  a  view  to  presenting  English  readers,  especially  in  the  United  States,  with  a  com- 
prehensive and  aoourate  statement  of  the  territorial  question  still  in  dispute  between 
Chili  and  Peru.    It  goes  back  to  the  early  political  geoeraphT  of  the  region  in  question, 
and  traces  the  whole  course  of  events  which  have  led  to  the  present  difflonlty.    The 
clearly  drawn  map  is  on  the  scale  of  1 :  750,000. 

West  Indies— Jamaica.  Bhodos. 

Jamaica  and  the  Imperial  Direct  West  India  Mail  Service.    By  Thomas  Rhodes. 

London :    S.  Philip  &  Son.    1901.    Size  6  x  10,  pp.  44.    Map  and  Illuttration$, 

Price  Gd.  net.    Preeented  by  the  Publishers. 
The  writer  insists  on  the  great  natural  reFonrces  of  Jamaica,  and  urges  the  advan- 
tages of  the  island  as  the  goal  of  a  sea-trip. 

AUSTRALASIA  AND  PACIFIC  ISLAHBS. 

Australia— Aborigines.  Matthews. 

P.R.0.8.  Australasia,  South  Australian  Br.  4  (1901) :  43-52. 
Native  Tribes  of  the  Upper  Murray.    By  Daniel  Matthews. 
Australia  and  Paoifio.  Baibor. 

Kine  Australien  und  SUdseefahrt  von  Dr.  Albert  Daiber.  Leipzig :  6.  S.  Teubner, 
1902.  Size  9}  x  6},  pp.  viii.  and  320.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Price  Is. 
An  account  of  Australia  for  the  benefit  of  German  readers,  who,  the  author  thinks, 
possess  very  inadequate  sources  of  information  on  many  important  questions  relating 
to  tliat  country.  Besides  notes  gathered  by  the  author  himself  during  his  travels,  it 
includes  a  more  general  discussion  of  the  main  physical,  social,  and  econoniio  features 
of  Australia. 
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Britiah  New  ChiiiiM.  Le  Hnnte. 

BritiBh  New  Guioca.  Report  for  1899^1900.  GoloDial  Reports,  Annual  No.  386, 
1901.    Size  9)  X  6,  pp.  52.    Price  Sd. 

Oaroline  Ulandi.  M.O.  Qes,  Hamburg  17  (1901):  1-27.  rrUderiehieii. 

Die  Kazolinen.    Yon  Dr.  Max  Friederichsen. 

An  excellent  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  geog^phy  and  natives  of  the 
Carolines. 

CaroUne  and  Ibkiiaims  lilandi.  Yolkeas. 

Verh.  DreitehtUen  DeuUeh,  €hographeiUage$  Breilau  (1901)  :  167-179. 
Einige  Ergebnisse  einer  Reise  nach  den  Karolinen  und  Marianen.    Yon  Prof.  Dr. 
G.  Volkens. 

Attention  is  directed  prinoipaliy  to  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  islands, 
especially  Yap. 

Kergnslen  Island.  Z.  Oei,  Erdk.  Berlin  (1902) :  64-65.  Schliiter. 

Ueber  die  Ausprache  des  namens  Kergnelen.    Yon  Dr.  O.  SohlUter. 

The  writer  shows  that  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  name  is  Kergellen.  Tbu 
word  is  Breton,  and  means  "  House  of  the  KeUn,**  or  Hex  aquifclia. 

Hew  South  Wales.  Goghlan . 

Picturesque  New  South  Wales:  an  Illustrated  Guide  for  Settler  and  Tourist 
Prepared  under  the  direction  of  T.  A.  Coghlan.  Sydney,  1901.  Size  10  x  7), 
pp.  iv.  and  124.  lUwiratioM.  Presented  by  the  Agent-C^eneral  for  New  SotUk 
Wales. 

New  Bonth  Wales.  

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  New  South  Wales,  for  the  year  1900. 
Sydney,  1901.    Size  13  x  8|,  pp.  iv.  and  218.    Plans  and  Illustrations. 

Hew  South  Wales.  lyre. 

P.B.0.8.  Australoiia,  Soulh  Australian  Br.  4  (1901) :  127-145. 
Exnloration   in   New  South  Wales   in  1844.      Letters  from  E.  J.  Eyre  and 
enclosures  thereto. 

Hew  Zealand.  T.  and  P.  New  Zealand  L  33  (1900) :  467-471.  Best. 

Maori  Origins.    Part  ii.    By  Elsdon  Best. 

Hew  Zealand.  T.  and  P.  New  Zealand  I.  33  (1900) :  499-514.  Morris. 

On  the  Tracks  of  Captain  Cook.    By  Prof.  E.  E.  Morris. 
Describes  a  visit  to  portions  of  the  New  Zealand  coast  first  touched  at  by  Cook. 

Hew  Zealand.  T.  and  P.  New  Zealand  I.  83  (1900) :  335-336.  Page. 

Notes  on  an  Artesian-well  system  at  the  Base  of  the  Port  Hills.  By  S.  Page, 
with  Analyses  by  E.  B.  R.  Prideaux. 

Hew  Zealand.  T.  and  P.  New  Zealand  I.  33  (1900) :  445-467.  Segar. 

The  Population  of  New  Zealand.    By  H.  W.  Segar. 

Hew  Zealand.  T.  and  P.  New  Zealand  L  33  (1900) :  313-323.  Thomion. 

Plant-acclimatisation  in  New  Zealand.    By  George  M.  Thomson. 

Hew  Zealand— Tear  Book.  Sadelsien 

The  New  Zealand  Official  Year-Book,  1901.    Prepared  by  E.  J.  yon  Dadelszen. 
Wellington :  J.  Mackay,  1901.    Size  8J  x  5J,  pp.  vi.  and  640.    Map,  Diagrams, 
and  Illustrations. 
Pacific.  Colquhoun. 

The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific.  By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun.  London :  W.  Heine- 
maon,  1902.  Size  10  X  6,  pp.  xyi.  and  416.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Price  IBs. 
net. 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  who  has  recently  extended  his  previous  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
Far  East  by  a  tour  in  the  Pacific,  presents  in  this  work  an  account  of  the  conditions  now 
preyailing  in  the  spheres  of  the  various  powers  in  that  ocean,  which  he  regards  as  the 
soene  of  the  great  struggle  of  the  twentieth  century,  where  the  future  of  more  than 
one  Great  Power  will  he  decided.  It  will  prove  valuable  as  directing  attention  to  an 
important  subject,  and  assisting  the  reader  to  forecast  for  himself  the  probable  trend  of 
future  events.    This  map  is  incomplete  as  regards  the  Pacific  steamship  routes. 
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QiiMBiland.  Oaiii«roiL 

Report  on  the  Etheridge  and  Gilbert  Gold  Fields.  By  Walter  E.  Oameron,  b.a. 
Brisbane,  11H)0.    Size  13|  x  8),  pp.  16.    Map$  and  8eetion$. 

Qudiiiilaiid.  Caneioii. 

Report  on  Recent  Developments  in  the  Copper-Mining  Industry  in  the  Cloncnrry 
District  By  Walter  E.  Cameron,  b.a.  Brisbane,  1900.  Size  13}  x  8),  pp.  10. 
Map  and  Plans. 

QndMultnd.  B.  CMog,  8urv.  Queensland,  No.  17  (1901) :  pp.  16.  Dnnstan. 

Report  on  the  Geological  Features  of  Hazledeau,  west  of  Ifaokay ;  with  Notes  on 
the  Coal,  Limestone,  and  other  Mineral  Products  of  the  Mackay  District  By  B. 
Dunstan.     With  Map  and  Sections. 

Samoa,  ete.  HeMe-Waitagg. 

Samoa,  Bismarckarchipel  und  Neuguinea.   Drei  deatsohe  Kolonien  in  der  Sfidsee. 

Von  Ernst  von  Hesse- Warfegg.    Leipzig:  J.  J.  Weber,  1902.    Size  10  X  7,  pp. 

viii.  and  830.    Maps  and  lUtistrations.    Price  15«. 

A  well-illustrated  popular  account  of  a  viait  to  the  German  South-sea  colonies. 
The  author  has  a  good  deal  to  tell  of  the  inhabitants  and  general  condition  of  thoee 
colonies,  some  of  the  places  visited,  e.g.  the  St.  Matthias  islands,  being  off  the 
beaten  track. 

Solomon  Islandi.  Amherst  and  ThomioB. 

The  Discovery  of  tiie  Solomon  Islands  by  Alvarode  Mendaiia  in  1568.  Translated 
from  the  original  Spanish  Manuscripts.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney,  and  Basil  Thomson.  2  vols.  London :  Printed  for 
the  Hakluyt  Society,  1901.  Size  9x6,  pp.  Ixxxvi.  and  482.  Maps  and  Plates. 
Presented  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  Also  large  paper  copy,  presented  by  the  Autlutrs. 
A  collection  of  original  authoritieB  on  Menda&a's  voyage,  including  the  MSS  of 

Catoira,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  of  Gallego,  now  in  the  possession  of 

Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney,  translations  of  both  of  which  are  published  for  the  first 

time. 

South  Australia— Northern  Territory.  [White.] 

Mission  Field  i^ildOl):  401-405;  47(1902):  46-50. 
The  Diocebe  of  Carpentaria.    By  the  Bishop.     With  Map  and  lUmtraiions, 
The  Bishop  of  Carpentaria's  Journey.     With  Map. 

Western  AnstnOia.  Scotiish  G.  Mug.  18  (1902) :  1-13.  Maodonild. 

Across  the  Westralian  Desert.    By  Alexander  Maodonald. 
WoBtezn  Australia.  

The  Land  Selections'  Guide  to  the  Grown  Lands  of  Western  Australia.    Perth,  1901 . 

Size  8i  X  5),  pp.  66.    Maps  and  Illustrations.    Presented  by  the  Minister  /or  Lands, 

W.  AuUralia. 

Western  Australia.  

Western  Australia  and  its  Resources.  Perth  [not  daUd].  Size  8}  X  5^,  pp.  136. 
Maps  and  Illustrations. 

FOLAB  BEOIONS. 

Antaretio— Belgian  Expedition.  Oerlachs. 

Voyage  de  la  Belgioa.    Quinze  Mois  dans  TAntarctique.    Par  le  Commandant  de 
Gerlaohe.    Preface  par  Eli&ee  Beclus.    Deuxitsme  Edition.    Paris :  Hachetto  & 
Cie.,  1902.     Size  10  x  6},  pp.  vi.  and  292.    Map  and  llluUrations.    Presented  by 
the  Publishers. 
An  extension  of  the  series  of  articles  which  appeared  last  year  iu  the  Tuur  du 

Monde.    A  notice  will  be  given  elsewhere. 

Antarctie—Oerman  Expedition.    PeUrmanns  M.  48  (1902) :  40-44.  Drygalski. 

Die  deutscbe  S&dpolar- Expedition.  Zweiter  Bericht  von  Prof.  Dr.  E.  v. 
Drygalski. 

Antarctic— Meteorology.  Arytowskl. 

Expedition  Antarctique  Beige.  B^sultats  du  Voyage  du  S.Y.  Belgica  en  1897- 
1898-1899  sous  le  Oommandement  de  A.  de  Gerlache  de  Gomery.  Bapports 
scientifiquos.  Met^rologie,  Aurores  australes.  Par  Henryk  Ar9towski     Anvcrs : 
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Imp.  J.-E.  BaschmanD,  1901.  Sise  18)  X  11,  pp.  64.  IUmlr(Uion$,  PresenUd  by 
iheAmUior. 

The  soientiflo  resnltfl  of  the  voyage  of  the  Bdgiea  will  be  reviewed  on  the  comple- 
tion of  publication. 

Axetie.  Abrosii. 

Farther  North  than  Nansen ;  being  the  Voyage  of  the  Polar  Star.    By  H.B.H. 

The  Duke  of  the  AbniziL    London :  H.  W.  Bell,  1901.    Size  10)  x  6),  pp.  98. 

IUuitration$.    Presented  by  the  PubUehere, 

Translation  of  the  addresses  delivered  by  the  Duke  of  the  Abrazzi  and  Commander 
Cagni,  before  the  Italian  Geographical  Society,  and  published  in  the  Bolletino  for 
February,  1901. 

Arctic.  Amundfen. 

Eapteln  Boald  Amundsen :  En  paatoenkt  UnderB0gel8esrei8e  til  den  magnetiske 

Nordpol.    Foredrag  den  25  de  November,  1901.    Size  9)  X  6),  pp.  12.    Map. 
A  translation  of  this  paper  was  given  in  the  April  Journal  (p.  484). 
Aretie— Phytogeograpky.  O.Z.  8  (1902) :  1-23.  Andersson. 

Zur  Pflimzengeographie  der  Arktis.    Yon  Dr.  Gunnar  Andersson.     With  Maps 

and  Illustrations. 

Arctic— Pilot.  Maclear. 

Arctic  Pilot.  Vol.  ii.  Sailing  directions  for  FsBroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Greenland 
Sea,  Spitzbergen,  and  the  Eaitt  Coast  of  Greenland.  Compiled  by  Vice-Admiral 
J.  P.  Madear.  London:  J.  D.  Potter,  1901.  Size  9)  x  6,  pp.  xxii.  and  264. 
Index  Map,    Price  4«.    Presented  by  the  Hydrographer,  Admiralty. 

Compiled  from  the  accounts  of  all  the  chief  arctic  navigators.  The  first  chapter 
includes,  in  addition  to  information  on  the  climate,  ice,  currents,  etc.,  of  the  Aortic 
ocean,  a  geographical  and  general  description  of  the  arctic  lands  from  the  Fieroes  to 
East  Greenland. 

Aretie— Wtllmsa  ExpediUon.    M.K.KG.  Oes.  Wien  4^  (1901) :  m^lSi.  Brosek. 

Die  Wellman'sche  Polar-Expedition  1898-99,  nach  dem  Eaiser-Franz-Josefs-Land. 
Von  K.  u.  E.  Contre-Admiral  Gustav  Bitter  v.  Brosch.     With  Map». 

Oretnland.  Verh.  Oes.  Erdk.  Berlin  28  (1901) :  475-481.  Amdmp. 

Herr  Oberleutnsnt  zur  See  Amdrup:  Die  Daniscbeu  Ezpeditionen  nach  Ost-Gion- 
land  in  den  Jahren  1898-1899  und  1900.     With  Map. 

GreenUnd.  Verh.  Ges.  Erdk.  Berlin  28  (1901) :  482-485.  HarU. 

Herr  Dr.  N.  Hariz :  Die  Schiffsreise  der  Danischen  Expedition  nach  Ost-Grunland 
im  Jahr  1900. 

Ice  Navigation.  Mtm.  Hydrography  28  (1901) :  192-217.  Islyamoff. 

Experimental  Trip  of  '*  Yermak  "  in  1899.  By  I.  Islyamoff.  [In  Bussian.]  With 
lUustrations. 

Polar  Begions— Magnetism.  Heumayer. 

Verh.  Dreizehnten  Deutsch.  Qeographentages  Breslau  (1901)  :  54-59. 
Die  Ergebnisse  neueror  erdmagnetischer  Beobachtungen  in  den  Polar-Bcgioncn. 
Von  Prof.  Dr.  G.  v.  Neumayer. 

MATHEMATICAL  GSOGBAPHT. 

Astronomy.  Penrose. 

On  a  method  of  predicting  by  Graphical  Construction  Oocultations  of  Stars  by  thu 
Moon  and  Solar  Eclipses  for  any  given  place ;  together. with  more  rigorous  methods 
of  reduction  for  the  accurate  calculation  of  longitude.  By  Francis  Uranmer 
Penrose.  Second  Edition.  London  :  MacmiUan  &  Co.,  1902.  Sizo  15^  X  10,  pp. 
X.  and  42.    Diagrams,    Price  Vis.  net.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

Determination  of  Poiitioni.        Z.  Ges.  Erdk.  Berlin  86  (1901)  :  255-276.         Mareose. 
Die  neuere  Entwickelnng  der  geographischen  Ortsbestimmung.  Von  Privatdocent . 
Dr.  Adolf  Marcuse.     With  Plate. 

eeodafy.  Bev.  Scientifique  17  (1902)  :  161-169.  Lanisedat. 

Les  progi^s  de  la  g^od^ie.    Par  A.  Laussedat.     With  Illustration, 
Geodesy.  Orff. 

Ueber  die  Hiilfsmittel,  Mothoden  und  Besnltate  der  Internationaleu  Erdmessung. 
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Feetrede  gehalten  in  der  offentliohen  Sittong  der  k.  b.  Ak«demie  der  Wissen- 
Bobarten  zu  Miinchen  am  15  November,  1899.  Yon  Dr.  phil.  Karl  v.  OriE. 
M&nchen,  1899.    Site  11  X  8),  pp.  60.    PretenUd  hy  the  Academy, 

LaUtndM  and  Longitudei. 


AooeMions  (Na  VI.)  to  CollectioD  of  Latitndef  and  Longitudes.    Map  Boom, 

Intelligence  DiTision,  W.O.,  December,  1901.    Size  12)  x  10,  pp.  iv.  and  54. 
With  the  exception  of  six  in  China  and  one  in  British  Goiana,  all  these  positiottB 
rufer  to  Africa. 
Longitude  Determination.        G.  Bd.  184  (1902) :  387-389.  Lippmann. 

Appareil  poor  mesurer  les  differences  de  longitude  k  Taide  de  la  photographie. 

Note  de  M.  G.  Lippmann. 

PHT8I0AL  AND  BIOLOOIOAL  OSOeBAPHT. 

Dnit-rain.        Abh.  K.  Frews.  Meleorolog.  I.  2  (1901) :  1-93.  Hellmann  and  Keinardns. 

Der  groBSo  Staubfall  yom  9.  bis  12.  Marz,  1901,  in  Nordafrika,  Siid-  und  Mittel- 

europa.    Yon  G.  Hellmann  und  W.  Meinardus.     With  Map$. 
The  fall  has  been  found  to  haye  extended  from  Southern  Algeria  to  Southern  Dei- 
mark,  over  a  land  area  of  300,000  square  miles.    This  was  not  continuous,  but  was 
broken  by  tracts  in  which  no  fall  was  observed. 
OeophytlAi.         XXVIL  JahrtA.  F.  Erdk,  Dresden  (1901):  105-124.  SdUaek. 

Ein  Gestaltungsprincips  der  Erde.    Yon  Paul  Beibisch. 

The  author  discusses  the  effects  of  a  differential  movement  of  the  surface  with 
rospect  to  the  poles  on  the  elevation  and  depression  of  different  parts  of  the  surface, 
ttladsrfl.  Finstarwalder. 

Verh.  DretMehfUen  Deutteh,  QeographeiUages  Bredau  (1901):  180-182. 

Die  Erscheinungen,  welohe  einem  Gletsohervorstoss  vorausgehen.     Yon  Prof. 

Dr.  S.  Finsterwalder. 
Olaoifri.    Verh,  DreiMehnten  DeuUeh.  QeographetUages  Bredau  (1901) :  183-187.  Meyer. 

Ein  Beitrag  zur  Gletscherkunde  der  Tropen.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Hans  Meyer, 
lee.  P.B,8.  69  (1902) :  429-424.  Yinoent. 

The  Density  and  Ooeflaoient  of  Onbioal  Expansion  of  Ice.    By  J.  H.  Yincent,  D.8C. 

(Abstract.) 
Land-areas.  0,Z.  1  (1901):  665-676.  Simroth. 

Ueber  dan  Problem  friiheren  Landznsammenhangs  auf  der  sUdliohen  Erdhillfte. 

Yon  Dr.  H.  Simroth.     With  Map. 
Limnology.  Halbfus. 

Verh,  DreiMehnten  Deuteoh,  GeographmUagee  BreOau  (1901):  248-261. 

Die  wissenschaftliche  und  wirtschaftliohe  Bedeutung  limnologisoher   Landes- 

anstalten.    Yon  Dr.  W.  Halbfass.    Also  separate  oopy^  presented  ^  the  Author, 

Meteorology.  Monthly  Weather  Bev.  29  (1901)  :  408-418.  KimbalL 

The  General  Circulation  of  the  Atmosphere,  especially  in  Arctic  Regions.    By 
H.  H.  Kimball. 

Meteorology.  Monthly  Weather  Bev.  29  (1901) :  545-546.  Baleh. 

Evaporation  Underground.    By  E.  S.  Balch. 

The  writer  holds  that  we  have  yet  absolutely  no  proof  that  subterranean  ioe  (of. 
Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  220)  is  ever  produced  by  evaporation. 
Meteorology— Auroras.  C.  Bd,  184(1902):  93-95.  SteisaBO. 

De  rinfluence  des  basses  pressions  barom^triques  sur  la  fr^uenoe  des  aurores 

polaires.    Note  de  M.  H.  Stassano. 

Mirage.  Ann.  Hydrographiques  2  S.  (1901) :  34-35.  Herve. 

Note  sur  des  observations  de  mirage  faites  k  bord  du  croiseur  Chasseloup-Laubat^ 
Ie27mail901.    Par  M.  Herv^.     With  lUustrations. 

Mountains.  Scottish  O,  Mag.  18  (1902):  76-84.  Oeikie. 

Mountains.    By  Prof.  James  Geikie,  p.as.    II.     With  Diagrams. 

Hantieal  Almanao.  

The  Nautical  Almanac  and  Astronomical  Ephemeris  for  the  year  1905,  for  the 
meridian  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.    Edinburgh  (not  dated).    Size 
9x6,  pp.  652  and  18.    Diagrams.    Priee  2s.  Qd.    Presented  hy  the  Admiralty. 
Part  L  is  alio  issued  separately,  priee  Is. 
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Oeeftn  Curreata.  BniieU. 

Current  Papers,  No.  5.  By  H.  C.  Bosaell,  b.a.,  c.m.o.,  etc.  (Bead  before  the 
Bojral  Society  of  N.  S.  Walea,  November  7,  1900  )    Size  9  x  5),  pp.  12.    Diagram$. 

Oeeanography.  M.K,K.Q,  Ge$.  Wien  44  (1901):  180-195.  Pnchs. 

J.  Luksob's  UnterBaohixngen  iiber  die  Transparenz  and  Farbe  des  Meerwassers. 

Von  Prof.  Theodor  Fuohs. 
Oceanography.  Cid  et  Terre  22  (1901):  481-492.  Thonlet. 

La  transparence  et  la  conleur  de  la  mer.    Par  J.  Tbonlet. 
Ooeanograpliy.  0.  Rd.  184  (1902):  496-408.  Thoulet. 

Snr  la  oonstitution  du  sol  suboc^nique.    Note  de  M.  J.  Thoulet. 
Oeeanography.        A  traven  le  Monde,  Tour  du  Monde  8  (1902) :  53-55.  

Les  plns^grandes  profondeurs  de  la  Mer. 
Ocaanograpliy— fauna.    M.K.K.G.Qe$.  Wien  44(1901):  185-188.  Fnchs. 

Ueber  das   im    Gefol^e    beftiger   Stiirme    beobacbtete   Auftreten    pelagisoher 

Tiefseetbiere  an  der  Oberfl'acbe  des  Meeres.    Von  Theodor  Fuobs. 
Ooeanography— North  Atlantic.  Peake  and  Mnrray. 

On  the  Besults  of  a  Deep-sea  Sonnding  Expedition  in  the  North  Atlantic  during 

the  Summer  of  1899.    By  B.  E.  Peake.    With  Notes  on  the  Temperature  Obser- 

vatioDS  and  Depths,  and  a  Description  of  the  Deep-sea  Deposits  in  this  Area. 

By  Sir  John  Murray,  k.c.b.,  etc.    London:  John  Murray,  1901.     Size  OJ  x  6J, 

pp.  44.    CJiarU,    Price  (to  Fellows)  2«.  6d.  net ;  (to  non-Fellows)  5«.  net 
One  of  the  extra  publications  of  the  B.G.8.    The  soundings  were  taken  by  the 
Britannia,  (1)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Azores;  (2)  between  the  Azores  and  North 
America ;  (3)  between  the  Azores  and  the  British  Isles.    The  large  map  shows  the 
distribution  of  marine  deposits,  embodying  the  results  obtained  by  the  Britannia. 
Oceanography—Plankton.  Cleye. 

K.  Svensk.  Vetens.-A.  Uandlingar  84  (1901) ;  Nos.  1-3,  pp.  22, 77,  22. 

Notes  on  some  Atlantic  Plankton-organisms.    By  P.  T.  Gleve.     With  Plates. 

The  Plankton  of  the  North  Sea,  the  English  Channel,  and  the  Skagerack  in  1899. 

By  the  same. 

Beport  on  the  Plankton  collected  by  the  Swedish  Expedition  to  Greenland  in 

1899.    By  the  same. 

Vndergronnd  Waters.  C.  Rd.  184(1902):  129-132.  Fonmier. 

Sur  la  structure  des  reseaux  hydrographiqnes  souterraius  dans  les  r^ions  oaloaires. 
Note  de  M.  £.  Fournier.     With  Sketch-map. 

Zoogeography.      Natwrw.  Woohenechrift  1  (1901):  97-100, 117-118.  KarteDS 

Ueber  die  Abgrenznng  Zoogeographischer  Beiche.    Von  Prof.  E.  v.  Martens. 

Zoogeography.  C.  Bd,  184  (1902):  115-117.  Yaney  and  Conle. 

Sur  la  distribution  g^ographiqne  et  Tadaptation  aux  eaux  donees  de  qnelqucs 
formes  marines.    Note  de  MM.  C.  Vaney  et  A.  Gonte. 

Zoogeography— Mosqnitoes.  Theobald. 

A  Monograph  of  the  CulicidsB,  or  Mosquitoes,  mainly  oompiled  from  the  0>llec- 
tions  received  at  the  British  Museum  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  investigation  into  the  cause  of  Malaria,  conducted  by  the  Golonial 
Office  and  the  Royal  Society.  By  Fred  V.  Theobald.  Two  vols,  and  Plates, 
London :  1901.  Size  8 J  X  5i,  pp.  (voL  i.)  xviii.  and  424,  (vol.  ii.)  viii.  and  392. 
Presented  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 

A1ITHBOPOOSO0BAPHT  AND  HI8TOBI0AL  OEOOBAPHT. 

Agriculture.  Z,  Oes.  Erdk.  Berlin  86  (1901):  230-254.  Hahn. 

Ursprungsgebiet  und  Entstehungdweise  des  Ackerbaues.    Von  Dr.  Ednard  Hahn. 
Anthropogeography.  Ann.  G,  11  (1902) :  13-23.  De  la  Blache. 

Les  conditions  g^ographiques  des  faits  sociaux.    Par  P.  Vidal  de  la  Blache. 
Anthropogeography.      Popular  8ci,  Monthly  60  (1902) :  836-345.  Mason. 

Envir..  ment  in  Belation  to  Sex  in  Human  Culture.    By  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason. 
An  examination  of  the  culture-areas  of  the  world  in  regard  to  the  status  in  them 
of  men  and  women. 

VI.— Jink,  1902.]  3  v 
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AntliropogeogrAphy.  O.Z.  8  (1902) :  92-100.  Hettnar 

Die  wirtschaftlicheD  Typen  der  Aofliedeluogen.    Yon  Alfred  Hettner. 

XUmology.  Sclmrti. 

Alterklossen  nod  M&nnerbaDde.    Eine  Dantellung  der  GraDdformen  der  Gesell- 
Bohaft    Von  Heinrich  Scliurts.    Berlin :  6.  Beimer,  1902.    Size  9  x  6,  pp.  x.  and 
458.    Map.    Price  S$. 
On  certain  special  forms  of  social  organization  amcmg  primitiTC  neoples,  espeeiallj 

tlie  system  of  separate  quarters  for  men,  sometimes  known  as  **  communal  barracks." 

Ttie  distribution  of  this  system  throughout  the  world  is  very  fully  dealt  with. 

Historical  Biv.  Q.  Italiana  9  (1902):  3-38.  VsieUi. 

Toscanelli,  Ck)lombo  e  la  leggenda  del  Pilota.     Memoria  del  Prof.  Gustavo 

Uzielli. 

A  criticism  of  M.  Yignand's  work  (cf.  review,  ante,  p.  749). 
Historieal  Geography.  Wagaer. 

Vignaud,  Henry.    La  lettre  et  le  carte  de  Toscanelli  sur  la  route  dee  lodes,  etc 

(Von  Hermann  Wagner.)     Sonder-Abdruck  aus  den  Gottingischen  Gelehrtoi- 

Anzeigen  unter  der  Aufsicht  der  K5nigl.    Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaflen,  1902. 

No.  2.    Size  9}  x  61,  pp.  [14].    Pre$ented  hy  the  AtUhor. 
Criticism  of  M.  Vignaud's  work  (cf.  ante,  p.  749). 
SlaYsry.  Peter manne  M,  47  (1901):  285-287.  Yierkaadt. 

Die  Skla?erei  als  ein  Wirtschaftssystem,    Von  Dr.  A.  Vierkandt. 

BIOGBAPHT. 

Cordeiro.  B.8.G,  Lisboa  18  (1900) :  667-685.         Amaral  and  Padroio. 

A  Luciano  Ck>rdeiro,  di&curso  do  Oonselheiro  F.  J.  Ferreira  do  AmaraL — Luciano 
Cordeiro  e  a  sua  obra.    Por  Z.  ConsigUeri  Pedroso. 

KnbkisseiL  Gkose. 

Memoirs  of  Maharaja  Nubkissen  Bahadur.     By  N.  N.  Ghose.    Calcutta :  K.  B. 

Basu,  1901.    Size  10  x  6),  pp.  vii.  and  242.    PoHraiU  and  lUuttrations.    Price 

It.  Qd,    Presented  hy  the  Author. 

Nubkissen  was  one  of  the  characters  who  came  upon  the  scene  in  the  stormy  days 
of  Warren  Hastinga'  administration.  The  author  considers  that  in  character  and 
aspirations  he  was  the  very  antithesis  of  Nuncomar,  as  to  whom  he  accepts  the  verdict 
of  Sir  James  Stephen. 

Orleans.  Deutsche  Bundeohau  G.  24  (1901) :  186-138.  

Prinz  Henri  d'Orlcans.     With  Portrait, 
Bhodes.  HeDimaw, 

Cecil  Rhodes.    A  Study  of  a  Career.    By  Howard  Hensman.    Edinburgh :  W. 

Blackwood  &  Sons,  1901.    Size  9x6,  pp.  xiv.  and  382.    Portraits  and  lUustm- 

lions.    Price  12«.  6(2.  net    Presented  hy  the  Publishers, 

Tomaschek.  Vierteljahrthefle  G,  Unterricht  1  (1902):  102-112.  Sieger. 

Wilhelm  Tomaschek.    Von  Dr.  R.  Sieger.     With  PortraU. 

OSNBBAL. 

British  Association.  

Report  of  the  Seventy-first  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  held  at  Glasgow,  in  September,  1901.  London :  John  Murray^ 
1901.  Size  9  X  5^,  pp.  czx.,  900,  and  114.  Diagrams.  PreeenUd  by  the  BriUsh 
Association, 

Ooloniei.  Austin 

Colonial  Administration,  1800-1900.  Methods  of  Government  and  Development 
adopted  by  the  principal  Colonizing  Nations  in  their  control  of  Tropical  and  other 
Colonies  and  Dependencies.  With  statistical  statements  of  the  Area,  Population, 
Commerce,  Revenue,  etc.,  of  each  of  the  World's  Colonies.  Including  Bibliography 
of  Colonies  and  Colonization  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  (From  the 
Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  for  October,  1901.)  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of 
Bureau  (Treasury  Department— Bureau  of  Statistics).  Washington,  1901.  Size 
11)  X  9),  pp.  1199-1631.  Maps.  Presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museums, 
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Colonies.  *  Zimmermaim. 

Le  Pfobl^me  Colonial  an  d^nt  da  XX*'  si^le.    Le^on  d*ouvertare  faite  k  la 
Faoult^  des  Lettres  le  5  d^embre,  1901.    Par  M.  Maurice  Zioimermann.    Lyon: 
A.  Storok  &  Gie.,  1902.    Size  10  X  6),  pp.  24. 
DiBcoases  the  tasks  to  be  performed  and  some  of  the  difficalties  to  be  overcome  in 

European  Ck>lonial  undertakings. 

Eastern  Lands.  Hogarth. 

The  Nearer  East.    By  D.  G.  Hogarth.    London :  W.  Heinemann,  1902.    Size 
9i  X  6,  pp.  xvi.  and  296.    3fap»  and  Diagrams.    Price  7«.  6d.    Presented  by  tfhe 
Publishers. 
This  will  be  reviewed  in  an  early  number  of  the  Journal. 
EdncatioiL  Kixehhoit 

Verh.  Dreizehnten  Deutsch.  Oeographentages  Breslau  (1901) :  111-115. 
Die  Yerkniipfung  der  physischen  mit  der  politischen  Landeskuude  im  Schulun- 
terricht.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Kirchhoflf. 

Education.  langenbeck. 

Verh,  Dreitehnien  Deutsch.  Oeographentages  Breslau  (1901) :  116-123. 
Die  Yerkniipfung  der  physischen  mic  der  politischen  Landeskundo  in  Sohulun- 
terricbt.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Langenbeck. 

Education.  Wagner. 

Verh.  Dreizehnten  Deutsch.  Geographentages  Breslau  (1901) :  60-74. 
Die  Organisation  des  geographisohen  Unteiriohts  nach  den  nenen  Lehrpl'anen. 
Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Hermann  Wagner. 

SduoationaL  National  G.  Mag.  18  (1902) :  55-61.  Tarr. 

The  Teaching  of  Geography.    By  Balph  B.  Tarr. 

Engineering  Congress.  ■ 

International  Engineering  Congress.  Glasgow,  1901.  Heeling  held  at  the 
University,  Glasgow,  on  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  September,  1901.  2  vols.  Yol.  I. 
Proceedings  of  Section  I.— Bailways.  Yol.  II.  Proceedings  of  Section  II. — 
Waterways  and  Maritime  Works.  London  :  W.  Clowes  &  Sons,  1902.  Size  10  x 
6},  pp.  (vol.  i.  84)  (vol.  ii.  viii.  and  214).  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations. 
PricCy  vol.  i.  5f.  Qd.,  vol.  iL  60.  6d.  Presented  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Congress. 

Exploration,  B,8.G.  Lyon  17  (1902) :  511-544.  Groffier. 

Explorations  et  Travaux  G^graphiques  des  Missionnaires  Catholiques  en  1900. 
Par  M.  Yalerien  Groffier. 

Prench  Oolonies.  Dubois  and  Terrier. 

Lee  Colonies  Fran^aises.  Un  Sibole  d'expansion  Coloniale.  Par  Marcel  Dubois 
et  Anguste  Terrier.  (Exposition  Universelle  de  1900.)  Paris :  A.  Challamel, 
1902.    Size  9x6,  pp.  1072. 

This  ranks  as  vol.  i.  of  the  series  of  publications  issued  in  connection  with  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1900,  other  volumes  of  which  were  noticed  in  the  Journal 
a  year  ago.  It  is  written  in  a  scholarly  way,  taking  account  of  the  broad  principles 
which  have  operated  in  the  course  of  French  colonial  history,  of  which  it  supplies 
perhaps  the  clearest  general  outline  that  has  yet  appeared. 

German  Colonies.  

Jahresbericht  tiber  die  Entwickelung  der  deutschen  Schutzgebiete  in  Afrika  und 
der  Sudsee  im  Jahre  1900-1901.  Mit  einem  Baude  Anlagen.  (Beilage  zum 
Deutschen  Eolonialblatt,  1902.)  Berlin:  E.  S.  Mittler,  1902.  Size  12  x  9,  pp. 
112,  352. 

Hindustani  Language.  Thimm. 

Hindustani    Self-taught  with   English   Phonetic  Pronunciation.      Containing 

Yooabularics— Idiomatic  Phrases  and  Dialogues— Travel  Talk— Military,  Legal, 

Religious,  Commercial,  Shooting,  and  Fishing  Terms— Money,  Weights  and 

Measures— Indian  Titles,  Castes,  Festivals.     By  C.  A.  Thimm.    London ;  E. 

Marlborough  &  Co.,  1902.    Size  7  x  4J,  pp.  112.    Price  2s.  6d.    Presented  by  the 

PuUisIiers. 

Although  no  doubt  of  much  use  for  self-tuition  in  Hindustani,  this  little  work  is 

inoompleto  for  that  purpose  without  the  companion  volume,  **  Hindustani  grammar 

self-taught "  being  in  the  main  a  collection  of  vocabularies  and  phrases.    The  phonetic 
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system  is  not  always  satisfactory :  thus  u  is  used  both  for  the  indefinite  a  sound  in 
amount  (for  which  it  seems  particularly  unsuitable  when  ocourring  at  the  end  of  a 
word),  and  for  the  u  sound  inpull;  while  t  serves  both  for  the  diphthong  cm  and  for  the 
short  t,  as  ia^^.  The  occasional  use  of  paraphrases  without  a  statement  of  the  literal 
moaning  is  also  a  defect. 


NEW  HAPS. 

By  B.  A.  BEEVES,  Ifop  Curator,  B.a.8. 

EITEOPE. 

British  Isles.  Ordnamoe  Surrey. 

Ordnance  Survey  revised  map  on  the  scale  of  4  miles  to  an  inch.  England  and 
Wales.  Sheets  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Friae  U.  Gd.eaeh  sheet.  Scotland.  Sheets  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  and  6.  rrice  Is.  each  sheet.  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Director-Qeneral,  Ordnance  Survey. 

These  maps  serve  well  to  exemplify  the  very  successful  attempts  that  have  been  made 
during  recent  years  to  render  the  sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  more  general  and 
popular  service,  and  to  print  them  in  colours  by  which  due  prominence  can  be  laven  to 
the  physical  features,  roadd,  etc.,  without  obscuring  the  lettering.  The  Director- 
General  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  results  he  has  obtained,  after  the  painstaking 
attention  he  has  given  to  the  matter^  and  these  two  maps  of  England  and  Wales  and 
Scotland,  on  the  scale  of  4  miles  to  au  inch,  will  no  doubt  meet  with  a  read^  welcome. 
They  are  similar  in  style  of  production  and  are  reduced  from  the  revised  1-inch 
maps.  Five  colours  are  employed — water  blue,  hills  brown,  woods  green,  main  roads 
burnt  sienna,  and  outline  and  lettering  black,  which  combination  gives  a  very  clear 
and  artistic  result.  The  hill  shading  is  shown  in  a  manner  which  has  not  before  been 
attempted  by  the  Ordnance  Survey — in  stipple  by  photo-etching.  No  oontour  lines  are 
given,  but  numerous  altitudes  are  indicated  in  figures.  One  good  feature  of  the  maps, 
which  will  certainly  be  appreciated  bv  cyclists,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  roads  are 
distinguished.  First-class  roads  are  shown  by  a  double  line  and  coloured,  second-class 
roads  by  a  double  line  uncoloured,  and  third-class  roads  by  a  single  black  line.  There 
is  a  footnote  stating  that  the  representation  of  a  road  upon  the  maps  is  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  right  of  way.  The  map  of  England  and  Wales  will  consist  altogether 
of  twenty-four  sheets,  of  which  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  including  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham, Cumberland,  the  northern  parts  of  Westmoreland,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  are  now  published,  whilst  tne  map  of  Scotland  will  comprise  seventeen  sheets, 
of  which  Nos.  1  to  6  are  on  sale.  These  include  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  the  northern  part  of  Bosshire,  the  island  of  Lewis,  and  neigh- 
bouring islands. 

A  black  and  white  4-mile6-to-the-inch  map  of  England  and  Wales  has  already 
been  completed,  and  a  similar  map  of  Scotlana  is  in  course  of  preparation,  but  these 
are  without  hill- work.  The  4-miles-to-the-inch  scale  was  first  decided  upon  for  military 
purposes,  but  it  was  afterwards  considered  that  this  scale  would  be  •  useful  for  other 
purposes,  as  it  admits  of  showing  railways,  important  roads,  and  general  topographical 
features  with  considerable  amount  of  detail. 

Channel  Islands. 

Jersey.    Scale  1 :  31,680  or  2  inches  to  1  stat.  mile.    Price  Is. 

iK  iia^fordt  London  AgenL) 
England  and  Wales.  Ordnance  Surrey. 

Obdnanob  Subvst  of  England  and  Walbs  :— Revised  sheets  published  by  the 

Direotor-Gkneral  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton,  from  April  1  to  30, 1902. 

linoh:— 
With  hills  in  brown  or  black :  85,  1G8,  178, 179  (engraved).    Is.  each. 

6  inoh— County  Maps  :— 
Bedfordshire,  2  s.w.,  10  n.e.,  11  n.k.,  s.e.,  21  n.w.,  31  n.w.    Derbyshire,  60.n.w.,  n.b., 
8.W.    Huntingdonshire,  5  8.W.,  16  8.w.,  20  s.b.,  21  n.w.,  n.b.,  25  n.b.    Monnumth- 
shire,  1  s.w.  (2  s.e.  and  4  n.e.),  3  n.e.,  8.w.,  s.e.  (4  n.b.  and  2  s.e.),  5  (n.w.  and  8.W.), 

7  N.W.,  8.W.,  B.B.,  8  N.W.,  11  S.W.,  8.E.,  12  N.E.,  B.W.,  13  N.W.,  8.W.,  14  N.W.,  8.B.,  19 
N.E.,  8.B.,  20  N.W.,  8.W.,  22  N.E.,  23  S.E.,  24  N.W.,  8.W.,  25  N.E.,  8.W.,  27  N.E.,  29  N.W., 

8.E.,  30  N.E.,  33  8.E.,  34  N.E.,  40  N.W.    Stafiordshire,  47a  n.w.    Wiltihire,  G3  8.W., 
Ui  S.W.,  60*  8.B.,  (58  N.E.,  74  N.B.,  77  s.e.    Is.  each. 
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86-inoh — Gouoty  ICaps  :— 
Cambridgediire,  III.  4;  IV.  5,  6,  7,  10, 11 ;  XVI.  1,  4,  8,  12 ;  XXI.  4,  9,  10,  11, 
14;  XXV.  5;  XXXIIF.  9,  13;  XXXVIEI.  3,  7,  11,  14,  15;  XLV.  3,  9.  10,  II. 
Bonetshire,  VII.  1,  5,  6;  XXXIE.  II,  15;  XLl.  3,7;  XLII.  1,  2,  5,  6,  9, 10,13. 
14,  15;  XLIIL  16;  XLIV.  6,  7,  10,  11, 14,  15;  XLIX.  3,  4,  7,  8, 11,  12,  16;  LV. 
4,  7, 8, 11, 12, 16.  Glouoerterihire,  V.  9,  13,  14;  VII.  16;  XIIL  5;  XIV.  9, 10, 
14;  XV.  5,  9, 14  ;  XX.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 10.  11,  12,  14,  15 ;  XXI.  1,  5, 11, 18, 14, 
16;  XXII.  2,  5,  9, 10,  11,  1.3, 15;  XXVIII.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 14, 
15, 16;  XXIX.  1,  2,  5;  XXXII.  9, 10, 11, 14 ;  XXXV.  5;  XLL  11 ;  XLIX.  5,  6, 
11,  12;  LVUL  1.  Hnntingdoniliire,  XXIIL  9,  13;  XXVL  3,  7,  11,  14,  15; 
XXVIIL  3,  9, 10, 11.  Montgomeryihire,  XVI.  15;  XXIL  8,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15, 
16;  XXIIL  4,  6;  XXIX.  2,  4 ;  XXXIV.  15 ;  XXXV.  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  12 ;  XLL  1. 
Shropiriiirt,  XV.  13;  XXIIL  12;  XXIV.  9,  13;  XXVIIL  13,  14,  15;  XXIX.  13; 
XXXL  13;  XXXII.  15;  XXXIIL  4;  XXXV.  5,  8;  XXXVL  2.  Somerset, 
LXXXV.  1,  5,  6.  Staflbrdihire.  XLIIL  4,  7,  8,  12,  15,  16;  XLIV.  1,  2,  5.  6,  9, 
10,  11,  13,  14. 15,  16 ;  XLV.  8,  10, 12,  14, 15 ;  XLVI.  4, 5, 13  ;  LIL  3.  Worce«ter- 
shire  and  Do.  (Det  4,  5,  nnd  6);  XLVIII.  10  (Area  of  Bredon'e  Norton  Parish 
only),  11  (Areas  of  Bredon  and  Bredon's  Norton  Parishes  only),  14  (Areas  of 
Bredon  and  Bredon's  Norton  Parishes  only) ;  LVI.  5 ;  LVII.  10,  14  ;  LVIII.  5,  9 ; 
LXL  1 ;  LXIL  11.  Yorkshire,  (X)XC'IX.  12;  CCO.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  11, 13, 14. 
Ss.  each. 

England  ind  Wales.  Bartholomew. 

Cyclists'  Boad  Map  of  the  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  York  District    Reduced  from  the 
new  revised  Ordnance  Sarvey.    Scale  126,720  or  2  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.    Edin- 
burgh :  J.  Bartholomew  &  (Jo.,  1902.    Price  U.  6d.,  mounted  on  cloth.    Pre$ented 
hy  the  PMuhers, 
Unlike  most  of  Bartholomew*d  reduced  Ordnance  maps,  no  orographical  colouring  is 
employed  upon  the  present  sheet,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  although  of  course  the 
omission  considerably  reduces  the  cost  of  production,  and  consequently  the  price. 
Howeyer,  the  elevations  and  depressions  are  indicated  by  contour-lines  and  figures, 
and  roads  suitable  for  cycling  coloured  brown,  a  distinction  being  made  between  first 
and  second  class  cycling  roads.   This  sheet  extends  from  Ripon  on  the  north,  to  Sheffield 
on  the  south,  and  from  Altrincham  on  the  west,  to  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Market 
Weighton  on  the  east,  and  thus  includes,  amongst  other  important  centres,  York, 
Harrogate,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Wakefield,  and  Gainsborough. 
Tyrol.  Bnrgklehner. 

Mathias  Bargklehners  Tirolische  Landtafeln  1608, 1611,  1620.  Abdruck  der  in 
den  Knnsthistorischen  tiammlungen  dee  AUerhochsten  Kaiserhauses  in  Wien 
aufbewahrten  Uolzstocke  und  Kupferplatten.  Herausgegeben  mit  Genehmigung 
des  Oberstkammereramtes  seiner  Kaiserlichen  und  Koniglichen  Apostolischen 
Ifajestat.  Mit  einem  Begleittexte  von  Eduard  BicLter.  Wein:  Adolf  Holz- 
hausen.    Pretented  hy  Dr.  Eduard  Richter, 

The  author  of  these  maps,  Mathias  Borgklehner,  who  lived  from  1573  to  1642, 
was  not  a  cartographer  by  profession,  but  a  lawyer  and  an  official.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  Tyrol  in  twelve  volumes,  which  remained  in  manuscript,  for  the  illustration  of 
which  the  map,  executed  a.d.  1611,  was  probably  intended.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
Burgklehner  constructed  the  map  himself,  or  had  it  made  for  him.  The  blocks  on 
which  it  was  engraved,  preserved  in  the  Hof  Museum  at  Vienna,  have  lately  been 
reproduced  by  Messrs.  Holzhausen  in  a  large  folio.  The  map  of  the  Tyrol  on  twelve 
sheets,  placed  together,  makes  a  wall  map  over  4  feet  square.  The  towns,  woods, 
villages,  and  mountains  are  drawn  in  rough  perspective  in  a  bold  and  highly 
picturesque  style.  Very  few  names  of  peaks  are  given,  but  the  passes,  or  '*  ThaUren," 
of  Central  Tyrol  are  marked,  and  the  name  **  Gloggner "  may  be  discovered.  Here 
and  there  the  plate  is  enlivened  by  a  representation  of  a  battle,  or  some  stags !  It  is 
further  adorned  with  numerous  ooats-of-arms  of  cities,  heraldic  devices,  and  a  fine 
Renaissance  border.  The  surrounding  oountries  are  covered  with  clouds.  Dr.  Eduard 
Richter  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  Burgklehner's  life  and  work  in  the  accompany- 
ing text. 

A8IA. 

Asia.  Eeiderioh. 

Holzers  Schulwandkarte  von  Asien.    II.   Auflage.    Vollkommen  neubearbeitet 

von  Dr.  Franz  Ileiderich.    Scale  1  :  8,000,000  or  126*2  stat.  miles  to  an  inch. 

Wien  :  Ed.  Holzel.    6  sheets.    Price  13«.  (kl 

This  is  the  second  and  revised  edition  of  a  school  wall  map  of  Asia,  measuiing 
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about  4)  feet  by  6)  feet  when  the  sheets,  which  are  six  in  number,  are  joined  aa  one. 
Heights  above  sea- level  are  shown  by  a  combination  of  haolinring  and  six  shades  of 
oolonr-tinting  at  intervals  varying  from  200  to  2500  metres,  whilst  another  shade 
indicates  depressions.  The  depths  of  the  sea  are  shown  in  the  usual  manner  by  five 
tints  of  blue,  which  increase  in  density  with  the  depths.  There  is  hardly  sufficient 
difference  between  some  of  the  shades  of  colour  used  to  give  satisfactory  results,  and 
it  would  have  been  better  if,  instead  of  employing  different  colours  to  indicate  the 
altitudes,  shades  of  one  colour  only  had  been  selected,  as  is  the  case  with  Mr. 
Mackinder's  geographical  map  of  Europe.  The  hill  shading  beneath  the  oolour 
tinting  is  somewhat  misleading  in  its  general  effect,  as  it  necessarilv  darkens  some  ot 
the  tints,  and  thus  gives  the  impression  that  the  altitude  is  greater  than  it  really  is. 

Asia  Kinor.  Xiepert. 

Earte  von  Kleinasien.    Scale  1 :  400,000  or  6*3  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.     Von  Dr. 

Richard  Kiepert.    Siieets:  G  iv.  Kaisarie;  D  iii.  Ermenek.    Berlin:  Dietrich 

Reimer  (Ernst  Yohsen),  1902.    FHee  6  marlts  each  theet. 

With  the  present  issue  there  are  altogether  five  sheets  of  Dr.  Kiepert's  new  map 
of  Asia  Minor  now  published:  these  are— A  rv.  Sinob;  B  iv.  Jozgad;  0  iil  Eonia; 
C  IV.  Kaisarie ;  and  D  iii.  Ermenek.  The  map  when  complete  will  comprise  altogether 
twenty-four  sheets.  The  two  sheets  just  published  are  in  every  respect  equal  to  the 
earlier  ones,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  author  has  made  good  tise  of  the  best  avidlable 
information,  that  obtained  from  Turkish  and  Greek  sources  being  specially  distin- 
guished. A  notice  of  this  most  important  map  was  g^ven  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Oeographieal  Journal  for  this  year. 

Hong-Kong.  Public  Works  Department,  Hong-Kong. 

Plan  of  the  City  of  Victoria,  Hong-Kong,  1901.  Scale  160  feet  to  an  inch. 
10  sheets.    Presented  by  H.M,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Siberia.  Ptterauumi  Geographiielia  Xittsilungen. 

Sibirikows  Weg  von  Jakutsk  zum  Ochotskischen  Meere.  Scale  1 : 7,500,000  or 
118*8  stat.  miles  to  an  ioch.  Der  Weg  von  Ajan  nach  Neljkan.  Scale  1 : 2,000,000 
or  31*5  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermanns  Geograjphueke  Mitteilungen,  Jahrgang 
1902,  Tafel  8.    Ootha :  Justus  Perthes.    Pretentedby  the  Publisher. 

Singapore.  Van  Cnylenbnrg. 

Map  of  the  Island  of  Singapore  and  its  Dependencies,  1898.  Scale  1 :  63,360  or 
1  stat.  mile  to  an  inch.  Prepared  and  drawn  by  John  Van  Gnylenburg,  Surveyor- 
General's  0£9ce,  Singapore.    Price  IGs. 

This  is  a  useful  general  map  of  the  island  of  Singapore,  printed  in  colours.  It 
shows  by  different  symbols  boundaries  of  districts  and  estates,  main  roads,  minor  roads, 
cart-tracks  and  footpaths,  proposed  roads,  proposed  railway,  forest  reserves,  and 
trigonometrical  stations.  It  also  indicates  the  police  stations.  Government  vemaculdr 
schools  and  bungalows.  Altitudes  are  given  in  feet.  Although  useful  for  the  informa- 
tion the  map  contains,  its  execution  leaves  much  to  ba  desired,  and  in  many  places 
the  names  and  figures  are  very  indistinct. 

Tonkin.  Friqnegnon. 

Tonkin  et  Haut  Laos  par  le  Commandant  Friquegnon  de  I'lnfanterie  de  Marine. 

Carte   dress^e   d'apr^   les  travaux  des  Officiers  des  troupes  de  Tlndo-Chine, 

du  Service  Hydrographique  de  la  Marine,  des  membres  de  la  mission  Pavie,  du 

Prinoe  U.  d'Orl^ans  et  du  Lieut  de  Ysseau.  Roux,  1902.    Scale  1 :  500,000  or  7*8 

stat.  miles  to  an  inch.    Service  G^graphique  des  Colonies.    Gamile  Guy,  Chef 

de  Service.    Paris :  Augustin  Challamel.    4  sheets.    Price  12s. 

In  addition  to  Tongking,  this  map  includes  the  northern  portions  of  Siam  and 

Annam  and  parts  of  southern  China,  extending  approximately  from  17**  45'  to  23°  20* 

N.  lat.,  and  from  lOO**  to  108°  10'  E.  long.     With  the  exception  of  Tongking  itself 

and  the  coast  territories  of  Annam,  the  region  included  is  very  imperfectly  known,  and 

a  good  deal  that  is  laid  down  on  the  map  must  not  be  relied  on  with  any  certainty. 

Like  many  of  the  French  Government  maps,  it  is  well  executed  and  most  artistically 

printed  in  colours.    There  is  an  inset  on  a  larger  scale  (1 :  300,000)  of  the  delta  of 

Tongking  from  Hanoi  to  the  coast. 

AraicA. 

Afriea.  Intelligenee  Division,  War  Office. 

Africa.  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  3*9  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheet :  (Provisional) 
78-H,  Boroa.  London  :  Intelligence  Division,  War  Office,  1902.  Price  1«.  6d.  Stan- 
ford.   Presented  by  the  Director-General  of  Mobilization  and  Military  Intelligence. 
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West  Africa.  Laogliani. 

LaoghaDB :  Beitr&ge  znr  Kenntnis  der  dentscben  Sohntzgebiete,  No.  18 :  Reise- 
wege  des  Presbyterianer-MissioDars  Alexaoder  Bobs  von  Alt-Kalabar  ins  Kamerun 
Qebiet  1877  iin<l  1878.  Yon  Paul  Laogbaus.  Scale  1 :  200,000  or  31  atat  miles 
to  an  iDcb.  Petermann$  Oeograpki$ehe  MitUilungeny  Jabrgang  1902.  Tafel  7, 
Gotba :  Justus  Perthes.    Pre$ented  by  the  PMtBher. 


HOBTH  AXEBIOA. 

Bering  Strait.  Ixnmannel. 

Die  €k>ldgebiote  zu  belden  Seiten  der  Beringstrasse.  Yon  Hanptmann  H. 
Immanael.  Karte  der  Tscbaktsoben  Halbiosel.  Soale  1 : 3,000,000  or  47*8  stat 
miles  to  an  inch.  Karte  der  Seward  Halbinsel.  Scale  1 : 2,000,000  or  31  5  stat. 
miles  to  an  inch.  Die  Yerkehrswege  nach  den  Klondike  €k>1dreldem.  Scale 
1 :  20,000,000  or  315*6  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Die  Goldfelder  Ton  Klondike.  Soale 
1 :  10,000,000  or  157*8  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Fetermanns  Qeographischs  MiUei- 
lungen,  Jahrgang  1902,  Tafel  5.  Gotha:  Jastns  Perthes.  PremUed  by  the 
PMUher. 

United  States.  Band,  XeBallj  k  Co. 

Indexed  Oonntj  and  Township  Pocket  Maps  of  Illinois;  soale  1 :  950,400  or  15 
stat.  miles  to  an  inch ;  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories,  soale  1 :  823,680  or  13 
stat.  miles  to  an  inch;  Indiana,  scale  1:696,960  or  11  stat.  miles  to  an  inch. 
Chicago  and  New  fork :  Rand,  MoNally  &  Co.,  1902.  Ptiee  $0.25  each.  Pre- 
sented by  the  PMuken, 
These  are  new  editions  of  three  of  Rand,  McKally  &  Co.'s  nsefnl  maps  of  the 

United  States  and  Territories. 


6EKEBAL. 

World.  Stieler. 

None,  nennte  Liefemngs-Ansgabe  von  Stielers  Hand-Atlas,  100  Karten  in 
Knpferstiob.  Y.  Liefemng.  Gotlia :  Jostus  Perthes.  Price  60  p/. 
This  part  contains  two  new  maps,  one  (No.  62)  being  the  northern  sheet  of  a  two- 
sheet  map  of  India  and  Central  Asia,  on  the  scale  of  1 : 7,500,000,  and  the  other  (No. 
78)  the  north-east  sheet  of  a  fonr-eheet  map  of  Australia,  on  the  scale  of  1 : 5,000,000. 
The  earlier  edition  (1891)  contained  a  map  similar  in  area  and  scale  to  that  of  Central 
Asia  (No.  62),  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  bow  much 
oor  geography  of  the  region  has  adTanced  dnring  recent  years.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  map  has  been  drawn  jnst  too  soon  to  include  the  results  of  the  surTcys  of 
Captain  Kozfoff's  expedition,  which  have  now  been  published.  This  is  a  good,  useful 
map  for  general  reference,  but  the  representat'on  of  the  relief  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory owing  in  gpreat  measure  to  the  dark  tint  that  has  been  superimposed  upon  the 
brown  haohuring.  No.  78  contains  the  whole  of  Queensland  north  of  Rockhampton, 
part  of  British  New  Guinea,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  northern  territory  of  ^uth 
Australia.    It  is  well  drawn  and  clearly  printed. 


0EABT8. 
Cape  Yerd  Islands.  Commissao  de  Cartographia,  Lisbon. 

Oceano  Atlantico  Norte.  Archipelago  de  Cabo  Yerde.  Scale  1 :  500,000  or  7'8 
stat.  miles  to  an  inch.     1900.    Commias&o  de  Cartographia,  Lisbon. 

Korth  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Mediterranean  Sea.  Xeteorologioal  Offlee,  London. 

Monthly  Pilot  Chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Mediterranean  Sea  for  May, 
1902.  Meteorological  Office,  London.  Price  6d.  Pre$ented  by  the  Metiorological 
Office. 

United  States  Charts.  United  States  Hydrographie  Offioe. 

Pilot  Chart  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  for  April  and  May,  1902.  U.S. 
Hydrographie  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  Uniform  Systems  of  Buoyage  as  adopted 
by  various  Maritime  Nations.  By  Lieut.  T.  A.  Kearney,  U.S.  Navy.  U.S.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  D.C.    Presented  by  the  U.S,  Hydrographie  Office. 
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PH0T0GBAPH8. 

Snpliratei  Biver.  HoBtington,  XnApp  ft  Ward. 

Thirty-five  photosjrapbs  of  the  gorges  of  the  Euphrates  and  neighbourhood,  taken 
by  Messrs.  Ellsworth  Hnntington,  G.  H.  Huntington,  Q.  P.  Enapp,  and  P.  T.  B. 
Ward.    Pre$ented  by  EUiworth  Huntington^  Esq. 

These  photographs  were  taken  last  year  during  the  expedition  of  Mr.  Ellsworth 
Huntington,  of  which  an  aooonnt  will  shortly  be  given  in  the  Oeographioal  Journal. 
They  are  small  in  size,  but,  generally  speaking,  well  taken  and  dear.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  titles  :— 

(1)  Bridge  over  the  Euphrates  at  Palu ;  (2)  Grater  south  of  Lake  Gyuljnk,  looking 
south-west  towards  Hazar  Baba  mountains ;  Laice  Gyuljuk,  with  Hazar  Balm  mountains 
in  the  distance ;  (4)  An  Armenian  sheep-dealer,  our  head  servant  who  took  the  horses 
from  Akhor  to  Gerger;  (5)  Eellek  in  prooess  of  oonstmctlon ;  (6)  Island  Castle, 
looking  up-stream:  Rook-hewn  stairs  and  platforms  are  evident  on  the  middle  and 
left  side  of  the  island ;  (7)  Looking  up-stream  from  the  Island  Castle ;  (8)  Buined 
bridge  over  the  Muzur  Su,  near  Mazgerd ;  (9)  Hot  springs  on  the  banks  of  the  Peri 
Su  at  Baghin ;  (10)  Haldi  castle  near  the  Peri  Su  at  Baghin  :  a  typical  Turkish 
scene;  (11)  Eellek  on  the  Murad  Su  near  Ash  van;  (12)  Valley  of  the  Eara  Su  at 
Egin ;  (13)  Looking  up  the  Eara  Su  15  miles  below  Egin ;  (14)  Making  a  portage 
around  the  rapid  15  miles  below  Egin ;  (15)  Looking  np-stream  at  the  rapid  in  the 
Eara  Su  15  miles  below  Egin;  (16)  Eellek  on  the  Eara  Su:  ono  of  the  two 
Turkish  kellekjis  holds  up  his  spoon-shaped  walnut  paddle ;  (17)  Looking  down  the 
Euphrates  from  the  old  marble  quarry  near  Gteban  Maden  ;  (18)  Ferry-boat  at  Maden; 
(19)  Looking  up  the  Euphrates  below  Geban  Maden;  (20)  In  the  cafion  below  Geban 
Maden ;  (21)  Mouth  of  a  tributary  canon  an  hour  below  G^ban  Maden ;  (22)  Tnpli 
Bock  in  the  gorge  an  hour  below  Geban  Maden ;  (23)  Fault  in  the  gorge  below  Geban 
Maden ;  (24)  Escort  of  Eizilbash  Zaptiehs  in  Dersim  beside  a  branch  of  the  Muzar 
Su ;  (25)  Eizilbash  Eurd  crossing  the  Euphrates  on  an  inflated  sheepskin ;  (26) 
Eurdish  tent  on  Sarichichek  mountain,  near  Egin ;  (27)  Entrance  to  the  great  caSon 
at  Eemur  Ehan,  looking  south ;  (28)  Looking  up  the  Euphrates  from  a  camp  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Eemur  Ehan  gorge  below  the  first  portage ;  (29)  LookiDg  down  the 
Euphrates  at  Tilek :  Hot  spring  at  left;  (30)  Cafion  of  the  Euphrates  river  cut  through 
a  small  ridge  between  Chunkush  and  Gerger;  (31)  Zaza  Euros  on  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Syrian  church  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  at  Helim,  near  Gerger ;  (32)  Group 
of  Zaza  Eurds,  women  and  children,  at  Helim ;  (33)  Looking  np-stream  in  the  canon 
of  the  Euphrates  at  Morfa,  just  south  of  the  Gerger  ridge ;  (84)  Gerger  castle  from  the 
south-west ;  (35)  An  Armenian  family  at  Gerger. 

Vorth  Ameriea.  Marsdaa. 

Twelve  jphotographs  of  Alaska,  and  Herschel  Island  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  Biver.  Taken  by  Maurice  Marsden,  Esq.  Presented  by  Maurice 
Marsdeny  Esq. 

As  few  photographs  have  been  taken  of  this  region,  these  form  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  Society's  collection,  although  some  of  them  are  not  very  good  specimens : — 

(I)  Whaling  station  on  Herschel  island,  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river;  (2)  Whaling 
fleet  at  Herschel  island ;  (3)  Esquimaux  children,  Herschel  island ;  (4)  Itgillik  and 
child,  natives  of  the  district  near  Herschel  island ;  (5)  The  Oreaf  largest  whiUer  of  the 
Arctic  fleet,  north  of  Point  Barrow ;  (6)  On  an  iceberg  in  a  snowstorm  north  of  Point 
Barrow ;  (7)  Steam  whalers  off  the  north  coast  of  Alt^a ;  (8)  Karlua,  steam  whaler, 
north  of  roint  Barrow ;  (9)  Betum  Beef,  furthest  westerly  point  reached  by  Sir  John 
Franklin ;  (10)  Jeannette,  steam  whaler,  near  Blossom  shoals:  the  ship  in  the  back- 
ground is  badly  pinched;  (11)  Steam  whaler;  (12)  Dutch  harbour,  Unalaska. 


ir3.^It  wotild  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  ooUeotioii  of  Photo- 
graphs which  has  been  established  in  the  Map  Boom,  if  aU  the  Nlows 
of  the  Booiety  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  bo 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  useftil  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
address  are  given. 
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in  India,  by  Major  Burrard,  review 
of,  by  E.  A.  Beeves,  615 

Glaciers  of  Kangchenjunga,  457 
Hinde,  Sydney  L.  and  Hildegarde,  Tho 

Last  of  the  Masai,  review  of,  200 
Hindustani    Self-taught   with    English 

Phonetic     Pronunciation,    by    C.    A. 

Thimm,  783  f 
Hirschberg  and  Oestergaard,  Map  of  the 

British  Isles,  243  f 
History — 

Relations  of  Geography  and,  by  Rev. 
H.  B.   George,   review  of,   by  Jas. 
Bryce,  627 
Hitchcock,  F.   H.,  Distribution   of   the 

Agricultural  Exports  of  the    United 

States,  109  f 
Hitier,  H.,  L'^volution  de  ragrioulture, 

533 1 
Hoang-Ho,  lakes  of  the  upper,  585 
Hobbe,  W.  H^  The  Biver  System  of  Con- 
necticut, 235 1 :  note  on,  91 
Hobley,  C.  W.,  on  the  Kdsova  tribe,  4 
Hock,  Dr.  F.,  Die  biologische  Erdkunde 

im  Schulunterrichte,  241  f 
Hoernes,  B.,  Die  vorpontisobe  Erosion, 

660t 
Hofler,  Prof.  Dr.,  Die   Entstehung  des 

Fohns,lllt 
Hogarth,  D.  G.,  The  Nearer  East,  783 1 
Hohler,  T.  B.,  Beport  on  the  Oasis  of 

Siva,  232  f 
Holder,  C.  F.,  A  remarkable  Salt  Deposit, 

529 1 
Holdich,  Colonel  Sir  Thomas,  remarks  on  : 

"A  Fourth  Journey  in  Persia,"  169; 

**The    Formation   of  the    Maldives," 

296,    301  ;    "  Glaciers    of   Kangchen- 
junga,*' 472 ;  review  of  Wilson's  "  Topo- 
graphic Surveying,"  75 
Holland- 
Description  geographiqnede  la  Hollande 
au  sud  du  Lek  et  de  la  nouvelle 
Mouse,  au  moyen  &ge,  par  J.  Van 
Baren.  650t 

Groenloeche  Slinge  en  haar  stroomgebied 
boven  het  dorp  Winterswijk,  door 
F.  E.  L.  Veeren,  228  f 

Nomina  Geographica  Neerlandica  uit 
een  geographisch  oogpunt  beschouwd, 
door  A.  A.  Beekman,  650  f 
Hollis,  Claud,  Notes  on  the  History  and 

Customs  of  the  People  of  Taveta,  398 1 
Holm,  H.,  Die  Flora  der  ^  ewigen  Schnee* 

undEis-Begion,"405t 
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Holtze,  M.  W.,  on  the  Agricultural  Capa- 
bilities of  the  Northern  Territory,  South 
Australia,  878 

Holub,  Dr.  E.,  obituary  of,  517 

Hom^n,  T.,  Om  skogamas  inflytande  pft 
Finlands  Klimat,  651  f 

Hong  Kong — 
Photographs  of,  by  H.  C.  Hurley,  540  f 
Plan  of  the  City  of  Victoria,  786  f 
Report   on   Operations    in    the    New 
Territory  (Colonial  Rep.),  652  t 

Hormuz,  Persian  gulf,  123, 126 

Hourst,  Lieut.,  Ascent  of  the  Yiing-tse 
Rapids,  2H 

Hourtin  et  de  Lacanau,  Au  Sujet  dea 
eaux  de,jpar  M.  Saint-Jours,  392  f 

Howchin,  W.,  Preliminary  Note  on  the 
Existence  of  Glacial  Beds  of  Cambrian 
Age  in  South  Australia,  237 1 ;  Notes 
on  the  Extinct  Volcanoes  of  Mounts 
Gambler  and  Schank,  238 1;  On  the 
Origin  of  the  Salt  Lagoons  of  Southern 
Yorke  Peninsula,  238 1 

Howorth,  Sir  H.  H.,  The  Earliest  Traces 
of  Man,  239 1 ;  remarks  on  **  A  Fourth 
Journey  in  Persia,"  172 

Hubbard,  G.  D.,  Fiords,  532  f 

Hudson,  A.  E.  L.,  A  Geography  of  Wales 
intended  chiefly  for  use  in  Welsh 
Schools.  651 1 

Hudson  Bay  Region — 
Exploration  in  the  Country  between 
Lake  St.  John  and  James  Bay.  Report 
of  Progress   of,  by    H.  0*Sulli?an, 
234 1;  note  on,  91 

Huet,  C,  Histoire  de  Voccupation  du 
territoire  des  Antaimorona,  657 1 

Hughes,  Prof.  T.  McK.,  Ingleborough. 
Part  i.  Physical  Geography,  105 1; 
note  on,  501 

Huscuet :  tee  Simian 

Hull,  Prof.  E.,  On  the  Physical  History 
of  the  Norwegian  Fjords,  394  f 

Human  Culture,  Environment  in  Relation 
to  Sex  in,  by  Prof.  O.  T.  Mason, 
782 1 

Hunan  province,  China,  714,  716,  725; 
coal  and  tea  trade,  729 ;  timber,  manu- 
factures, and  architecture,  730 

Hungary— 
Plaine  hongroise:    Alfold  et  Puszta, 

par  M.  rabb^  L.  de  Lacger,  522  f 
Ungarischen     warmen     und     heissen 
Koohsalzseen  als  natiirliche  AVarme- 
accumulatoren,  yon  A.  v.  Kalecsinsky, 
522  t 

Huntingdon,  E.  &  G.  H.,  G.  P.  Knapp, 
P.  Ward,  photographs  of  the  gorges 
of  the  Euphrates  and  neighbourhood, 

788 1 
Huriey,   H.    C,   Photographs   of  Hong 

Kone.  540 1 
Hutchinson,  H.  N.,  J.  W.  Gregory,  and 

R.  Lydekker,  The  Living    Races   of 

Mankind,  533 1 
Hutter,  D.,  Der  westafrikanische    Ban- 

tuneger,  658 1 


Hyatt,   S.    P.,   account  of   the  Ndanga 
District  of  Maahonaland,  635 

Idrografli  o  la  Navigazione,  BAOoolUdi 
Documenti  e  Notizie  circa  \\  406  f 


Iba,  settled  populaUon  of,  Tibet,  590 
Ice  Age— 
Divisions  of  the  Ice  Age,  by  W.  Upham, 

661 t  .  ^ 

Einige  Worle  iiber  die  Eiszeit,  von  Dr. 

E.  Roth,  661 1 
Ice  Caves  and  Frozen  Wells,  by  W  J 

McGee,  532 1 ;  Ice  Caves  and  Frown 

Wells  as   Meteorological   Phenomena, 

by  Kimball,  407 1 ;  note  on,  220 
Ice,  Density  ...  of  Cubical  Expannon  of, 

byJ.H.  Vincent,  780 1 
Iceland —  ,      t    » 

Iceland  and  the  Icelanders,  by  J.  B- 
Newby,228t 

Islandske  Fjorde  og  Bugter,  af  Dr.  T. 
Thoroddsen,  394  t ;  note  on,  612 

Maps:  Geological  Map  of,  by  T. 
Thoroddsen,  41  It 

Moroner  i  den    islandske   Palagonit- 
formation,  af  H.  Pjetursson,  522  f 
Idaho,  Indexed  County  and    Township 

Pocket  Maps  of  (Rand,  McNally  & 

Co.),  537 1 
Idiaquez,  B.,  Linea   geod^ica  Madera- 

Yavdry,  659  t 
Igleeias,  Captain  A.  R.,  survey  of  the  Bw 

Santa  Cruz,  94 
Ignatov,  M.,  Exploration  of  Lake  Telei- 

koio  in  the  Altai,  370 
Illinois.  Indexed  County  and  Township 

Pocket  Maps  of  (Rand,  McNally  &  Oo.> 

787 1 
Immanuel,  Hauptmann  H.,  Die  Goldge- 

biete  zn  beiden  Seiten  der  Beringstrasse, 

787 1 ;  Die  Landschaft  Kwantung  im 

russischen  Besitze,  768  f 
Inambari     River     and    Neighbourhood, 

Photographs  of  the,  668 1 
India—  , 

Artesian  Experiments  in.  Recent,  by 
B.  Vredenburg,  396  f ;  note  on,  212 

Census  of,  1901,  First  Total,  524  f 

Coal  Resources  of.  Prof.  Dunstan  on 
the,  752  ^  ^ 

First  English  Map  of,  by  C.  G.  Ossb. 

653 1 
Geological  Survey  of,  General  Report 

on  the  work  of  the,  by  0.  L.  Griei- 

baoh,230t 
Maps:    Government    Surveys,    412 1. 

'  ^*  t  .  .^    T   ^- 

Nederlandsohe  Factorijen  in  vo«Si^Indw 
in  den  aanvang  der  19*  eeuw,  door  r. 
H.  van  der  Kemp,  653 1 

Plumb-line  in,  Attraction  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  upon  the,  b/ 
Miyor  8.  G.  Burrard,  review  of,  by 
E.  A.  Reeves,  615 
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India—  continued. 
fiailways   in,  AdminiBtration   Beport, 

230 1;  note  OD,  213 
Bonte  ^m  the  Indus  to  the  Kashmir 
Valley,  Major  Bretherton'e  explora- 
tion of  a,  631 
Vertebrate  Animals  of,  Distribation  of, 
by  W.  T.  Blanford,  524  f ;   note  on, 
633 
Viaggio   di   ICatteo   da   Bergamo   in 
India  sulla  flotta  di  Vasco  da  Gama, 
del  P.  Peragallo,  653 1 
Indo-Ghina — 
French :  En  Indo-Ghine,  da  Sons-Sol, 
par  M.  J.  Marc  Bel,  524  f;  Empire 
Golonial  de  la  France,  L'Indo-Chine, 
Gochinchine,     etc.,     par     Gervais- 
Gourtellement,  Vandelet,  and  others, 
524 1 
Hydrographical'     Expedition      under 

Lieut.  H^ron,  214 
Maps  :  Atlas  Aroh^logique  de  Tlndo- 
Ghine,  par  Captain  K.  Lunet  de 
Lajonqui^re,  412  f ;  Carte  de  I'lndo- 
CMne  (Bureau  Top.  des  Troupes  de 
rindo-Ghine),  list 
M^ongToie  de  p^^tration,  par  Xieng- 

La,769t 
Posaibilit^    ^nomiques    de    Tlndo- 

Cbine,  par  P.  Padaran,  769  f 
Voyage  d^une  Fran9aise  dans  L*Indo- 
Chine,  par  J.  Lecleroq,  525  f 
Indus — 
New   Boute    from   the  Indus  to  the 
Kashmir  Valley,  Major  Brethertou's 
exploration  of  a,  681 
Industries — 
Vertheilunff    der    Industrie   auf  die 
klimatischen    Zonen,    yon    Dr.  von 
Halle,  409 1 
Ingleborough,  physical  geography  of  the 
neighbourhood  of.  Prof.  Hughes  on,  501 
Inhambaue,   Trade    of    (Foreign    Office 

Bep.X233t 
Insalah — 
Position  g^graphique  d'In-Salah,  par 
G.  B.  M.  Flamand,  528  f;  note  on, 
375 
Interglacial    Periods,    The    Belation    of 
Changes  of  Level  to,  by  Prof.  A.  P. 
Coleman,  661  f 
International  Student's  Atlas  of  Modem 

Geography,  665  f 
Interoceanic     Communication     on     the 
Western  Continent,  by  Colonel  G.  E. 
Church.  313  ♦ 
Irazd  volcano,  Costa  Bioa,  318 
Ireland- 
Botany,  Irish  Topographical,  by  B.  L. 

Praeger,  104  f ;  note  on,  630 
Gold  in  CO.  Wicklow,  etc.,  Prospecting 

for,  by  E.  St.  John  Lybum,  523 1 
Prehistoric  Bemains  from  the  Sandhills 
of  the  Coast  of  Ireland,  Beport  on 
the,  by  W.  J.  Knowles,  523 1 
Irkutsk,  altitude  of,  634 
Iron  Gate  :  $ee  Danube 


Iseran,  Mont,  La  L^gende  du,  by  W.  A. 

B.  Coolidge,  391  f 
Isfnhin,  Persia,  135 
Islands  and  Oases :  see  Oases 
Istris,  Lussino,   Isola  dell',   by  Prof.  L. 

Czink,  765  f 
Italy— 
Bathometrie   der   Italienischen    Seen, 

von  Dr.  G.  de  Agostioi,  894  f 
Guide  to  (MacmiUan  &  Co.),    228  f; 

review  of,  366 
Italienischen  Erdbeben  und  die  Erd- 

bebenkarte  Italians,  yon  Prof.  Dr.  G. 

Gerland,  650  f 
Laghi  its  Hani,  Lo  studio  delle  sesse 

nei,  per  O.  Marinelli,  522  f 
Maps :  Verteilung  der  Erdbebenth&tig- 

keit  in  Italien  nach  M.  Baratta,  von 

G.  Gerland,  244 1 
'^Mistpoeffers"    italiani,  A   proposilo 

dei,  del  M.  Baratta,  650 1 
Popolazione  del  Regno  dltalia  secondo 

i  risultati  del  Censimento  generale, 

delE.  Baseri,  228t 
Umbrian  Towns.    Grant  Allen's  His- 
torical Guides,  by  J.  W.  and  A.  M. 

Gruiokshank,  394  f 
Ivanoff  and  Bats^vich,  MM.,  description 

of  the  Sikhota-alin,  215 
Ivory  Coast — 

Cote  d'lvoire,  A  la :  La  Sassandra,  par 

M.  G.  Thomann,  399  f 
Haute  C5te  d'lvoire  occidentale,  par  M. 

van  Gassel,  233  f 
Maps:  Carte  de  la  Cote  d'lvoire,  par 

A.J.  Bourdariat,  418t 
Populations        Anthropophages       du 

Cavally,  par  Captain  D^Ollone,  399 1 


J. 


Ja  river,  Kamerun,  219 
Jaap,  W.,  Marokko,  657 1 
Ja-chu  river,  587 

Jack,  Dr.  Logan,  remarks  on  the  **  Atte- 
sian  Water-supply  of  Australia,"  575  ; 
From  Shanghai  to  Bhamo,  249  * 
Jacqmin,  L.,  Macao,  396 1 
Jaeger,  J.,  Das  Bozener  Land,  391  f 
Jamaica — 
And  the  Imperial  Direct  West  India 

Mail  Service,  by  T.  Bhodes,  776  t 
Handbook  of  Information  for  Intending 
Settlers,  with  Notes  for  Visitors,  530  f 
Handbook  of,  for  1902.     Compiled  by 
T.    L.  Boxburgh  and  J.   0.    Ford, 
776 1 
Jamaica,  by  H.  T.  Thomas,  776  f 
Jan  Mayen — 
Flora  der  Insel  Jsn  Mayen,  Beitr'dge 
zur,  von  P.  Dus^n,  531  f 
Jannasch,  Dr.  B.,  Karte  von  Siidbrasilieu, 

115t 
Japan— 
Dreiunddreissig   Jahre  in    Ost-Asien, 
von  M.  von  Brandt,  231  f 
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Japan — continued. 
Erdbebenforschung  in  Japan,  von  Dr. 

N.  Yamasaki,  231  f 
Fish    Fauna   of,  by  Preeident  D.  S. 

Jordan,  231  f 
Foreign     Trade     and     Shipping     of 

(Foreign  Office  Rep.),  654  f 
Grammatik  der  JapaniBchen  Umgangs- 

spraohe,  von  A.  Seidel,  396  f 
Holiday  in,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Hey  wood, 
231 1 
Jaqnet,  J.  B.,  The  Iron  Ore  Deposits  of 

New  South  Wales,  237 1 ;  note  on,  94 
Java^ — 
Auf  Java  und  Sumatra,  von  Dr.  K. 

Giesenhagen,  769  f 
Conquest  of,  by  Oaptain  R.  G.  Burton, 

654 1 
De   uitbarsting   yan    1593:    Baun    of 
Ringgit?  door  F.  J.  Niermeyer,  654  f 
Jennings-Braroly,  W.,  A  Journey  from 

Fnrafira  to  Siwa,  1898.  .73  • 
Jesup     expedition     to     North -Eastern 

Siberia,  215 
Jibuti,  Oount  Wickenburg's  journey  frcMn, 

to  Lamu,  216 
Joalland,    Oaptain,    Autour   du    Tchad, 

528 1 
Johnston,  Sir  Harry,  The  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate, Ruwenzori,  and  the  Semliki 
Forest,  1  * ;  Notes  on  African  Subjects 
of      Special     Interest,     398  f;     The 
I'rotectorates    of     Great    Britain    in 
Tropical  Africa,  655 1 
Johnston,  W.  &  A.  E.,  Special  Map  of 
South    Africa,    536  f;    The    Victoria 
Regina  Atlas,  116 1 
Joko :  iee  Kamerun 

Joly,  Prof.  J.,  The  Circulation  of  Salt  and 
Geological  Time,  238  f;  On  the  Inner 
Mechanism  of  Sedimentation,  532  f 
Jongri,  Himalayas,  471 
Jonsong  La,  Kangchenjunga,  456 
Jordan,  President  D.  S.,  The  Fish  Fauna 

of  Japan,  231 1 
Jordan — 

Notes  on  a  Cross  Jordan  Trip,  by  Rev. 
J.  B.  Nie8,232t 
Juan  de  Nova   et    Europa,  par   P.  de 

Kador^,398t 
Jukes-Browne,  A.  J.,  The  Student's  Hand- 
book of  Stratigraphical  Geology,  660  f 
Jung,  Dr.  E.,  Fortschritte  der  geograph- 
ischen  Forschungen  und  Reisen  im 
Jahre  1900.  Australien  und  die  Siidsee, 
242 1 

K, 

Eabru,  Himalayas,  471 

Kachin  tribes  and  villages,  272 

Kadei  river,  Sanga  basin,  756 

Kafue  and  Zumbo  Districts,  Journey  to 

the,byr.  H.  Selby,605* 
Eiin,  district  of,  Persia,  149, 152 
Eala,  Luke  Tanganyika,  599 


Ealahari— 
Hydrographie  des  nordlichen  Ealabari- 
Beckens,  von  Dr.  S.  Passarge,  400  f 
Eala-i-Sang,  or  Eala-i-Beiza,  Persia,  165 
Eala  Zarri,  Persia,  155 
Ealgoorlie,  Topographical  Map  of,  based 
on  Tacheometrio  Surveys,  ov  W.  D. 
Campbell  and  the  late  S.  J.  Becher, 
665 1 
Eamasia  tribe,  Uganda  Protectorate,  9 
Eambachen,  Himalayas,  470 
Eamchatka,  Jesup  expedition  in,  215 
Eamennye  islands,  Arctic  ocean,  477 
Eamerun — 
Astronomische    Ortsbestimmungen    in 
Eamerun,  von  Prof.  M.  Schnander, 
656t 
Bakwirivolk  in  Eamerun,  von  A.  Siedel, 

233t 
Begleitworle     su    der    Earte     "Die 
Flussgebiete  des  Mungo  und  Unteren 
Wuri,^'  von  M.  Moisel,  657  f 
Eisenbahn     Yictoria-Mundame,     Znr, 

von  Dr.  A.  Schulte,  399  f 
Expedition    des   Freiherm   v.   Stein, 

399  t,  657 1 ;  notes  on,  218,  638 
Expedition  des  Hanptmanns  v.  Sohim- 
melpfennig   von    Ngutte    IL    nach 
Yabassi,  Bericht  fiber  die,  233  f 
Fronti^re    entre    le    (.'ameroun   et   le 

Congo,  Une  violation  de  la,  400  f 
Hohenmessnngen    von    Dr.    Esch    in 
Eamerun,  von  Dr.  v.   Dauckelman, 
656 1 
Joko,  Bereisung  des  Gebietes  sudlich 

und  siidostlioh  von,  107  f 
Land-  und  Yolkerkunde  von  Eamerun- 
Hinterland,  von  G.  Spellenberg,  657  f 
liaps:  Reisewege  des  Presbyterianer- 
Missionars  Alexander  Ross  von  Alt- 
Ealabar  ins  Eamerun    Gabiet,  von 
P.  Langhans,  786  f 
Reise  ins   N.-W.-Gebiet   des   Hinter- 
landes  von,  Bericht  iiber  meine,  von 
G.  Spellenberg,  107 1 
Stationsanlage  am  Crossfluss,  400  f 
Eammerling,  I'.,  Georg  B.  Mendelssohn 
und  Seine  Schilderung  des  Riesenge- 
birges,  241  f 
Ean,  Dr.  C.    M.,    Die    nenesten    Fort- 
schritte  der    Eeuntnis   von    Sumatra, 
769 1 
Ean  tributary  of  the  Yang-tse,  712 
Eangohenjunga,  The  Glaciers  of,  by  D. 

W.  Freshfield,463» 
Eaug-wha,  by  Rev.  M.  N.  Trollope,  6o4  f 
Eant-Laplacesche    Hypothese    und    die 
Geographic,  von  Prof.  Dr.   F.  Ratzol, 
406 1 
Eara  Sea- 
Exploration  of  the,  Russian,  378 
Earema,  Lake  Tanganyika,  599 
Earpathos,  L'llo  de,  par  H.  Hauttecoeur, 

231 1 
Easai,  Upper,  survey  of  the,  by  Mr.  F. 

Schindler  (with  map),  505 
Eiu^ama,  British  Central  Africa,  604 
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Eaahmij*— 

Pir  Panjal  Range  and  Tattioooti  in,  by 
Dr.  B.  F.  Neve,653t 

Valley,  route  from  the  Indas  to  the, 
631 
Katanga— 

Grottes  et  Troglodytes  da  Ka-Tanga, 
par  Captain  0.  Lemaire,  655  f 

Mission  Scientifiqne  du,  par  Oaptain  C. 
Lemaire,  526  f,  527 1 
Kati-Bamako,  Region,  par  Lieut  Calisti, 

246 1 
Katzer,    Dr.    F.,    Die    ehemalige  Yer- 

gletsoherang  der  Vratyica  planina  in 

Bosnian,  891  f 
Eaulun,  Plan  of  (Pablic  Works  Dep.), 

245 1 
Kavirondo  bay,  Yiotoria  Nyanza,  12 
Eaznakoff,  M.,  explorations  in  Tibet,  577, 

578 
Eeane,  Prof.  A.  H.,  The  Gold  of  Ophir, 

Whenoe  brought  and  by  Whom  ?  409  f  ; 

re? iew,  361 ;  Central  America  and  West 

Indies;   review  of,  by  Colonel  G.  E. 

Church,  622 
Eearney,  Lieut.  T.  A.,  Uniform  Systems 

of   Buoyage    as  adopted    by    yarious 

Maritime  Nations,  787  f 
Eeilhack,  Dr.,  Zur  Geologie  und  Morpho- 
logic der  Umgebung  Stettins,  522  t 
Eeis,  island  of,  Persian  gulf,  59 
Eeller,  Dr.  C,  Die  landwirtsohaftlichen 

Zustande   im   afrikanifichen    Osthom, 

657t 
Eendall,  P.  F.,and  H.  B.  Muff,  Evidences 

of  Ancient  Glacier-dammed  Lakes  in 

the  Cheviots,  229  f 
Eennedy,  A.  B.  W.,  The  Alps  in  1864, 

by  A.  W.  Moore,  edited  by,  765  f 
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Maldiye  Islands — continued. 
Fauna  and  Geography  of  the  Maldive 
and  Laooadiye  Archipelagoes,  by  J. 
S.  Gardiner,  396 1 
Formation    of    the,    by    J.    Stanley 
Gardiner,  277  ♦ 
Male,  North  and  Sonth,  Maldiyei,  482 
Malotet,  A.,  De  la  Bcarpe  h  I'Esoaut: 

L'Ostrevant,  227 1 
Mambere  branch  of  the  Sanga,  756 
Mammoth  Expedition,  M.  Hertz's,  215 
Man — 
Earliest  Traces  of,  by  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth, 

239 1 
Einwirkung   des   Mensohen    anf    die 

Natnr,  von  F.  Tamborini,  240  f 
Living  Baces  of  Mankind,  by  H.  N. 
Hutchinson  and  others,  533  f 
Manager,   E.,    La    Politique    Golooiale. 

LUnvasion  sioilienne  en  Tunisie,  108  f 
Managua,  Lake,  Nicaragua,  320 
Mancel :  $ee  Goonley 
Manchuria — 
Map  of,  by  S.  C.  Borodovsky,  115  f 
Wert  der  Mandsohurei  fUr  Bussland, 
Yon  W.  Stavenhagen,  524  f 
Manika,  Ancient  Gem-workings  in,  Mr. 

A.  v.  WUliams'  visits  to  the,  372 
Manujin,  Baluchistan,  130 
Maunsorit     g^ographique     dn     XYIIP 
si^le,    par    L.    Quarr^-Beybourbon, 
533t 
Manwaing,  272 
Bfanyema  telegraph  line,  89 
Maori  Origins,  by  E.  Best,  777 1 
Map  Projections— 
Sketoh   of  the  Subject  of,  by  Major 
C.  F.  aose,  238  f  ;  review,  78 
Maps — 
Anwendung     der     Kartographisohen 
Darstellungsmittel    auf   wirtschafts- 
geographisohen     Karten,    von     E. 
Friedrich,  534 1 
Geography  Teaching,  The  Use  of  Maps 

in,  by  A.  W.  Andrews,  241 1 
Lecture  to  Teachers  on  the  Use  of^  by 

Mr.  A.  W.  Andrews,  383 
Philosophy  of  Map-making,  by  J.  G. 
Bartholomew,  660  f 
Maps,  New — 
Africa,  115,  245,  636,  664,  786 
America,  115,  246,  537,  787 
Asia,  114,  245,  664,  785 
Australasia,  Pacific  Islands,  587,  665 
Charts,  117,538,666,787 
Europe,  113,  243,  410,  535,  663,  784 
General,  116,  247,  537,  665,  787 
Marans,  La  Yille  et  le  Comt^  de,  par 

MM.  Debureau,  Eteoaud,  etc.,  227  f 
Marohand  Expedition  across  Africa,  Lieut. 
A.  H.  Dy^  on  the  positions  fixed  by  the, 
505 
Marcus,  W.,  Oasen  und  Inseln,  239  f; 

note  on,  223 
Marouse,  Dr.  J.,  Das  Briquetagegebiet 

von  Vic,  Dentsoh-Lothringen,  393  f 
Marine  Organisms,  Some  Notes  on  the 


Bipolar  Theory  of  the  Distribution  of, 

by  Edith  M.  Pratt,  661  f 
Marinelli,  O.,  Lo  studio  delle  sesse  net 

laghi  italiani,  522  f 
Marinelli,  S.,  L'Acoroissement  du  Delta 

du  Po  au  X1X«^  Si^le,  522 1 
Markham,  Sir  Clements— 
The  Ditoovery  and   the   Belief  Ship, 

435* 

Bemarks  on:    Deaths  of  Lord  Fitz- 

wiUiam  and  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin, 

520 ;  "  A  Fourth  Joumev  in  Persia," 

1 69, 173 ;    "A Journey  from  Omdur- 

man  to  Mombasa,"  688, 690 ;  *•  Glaciers 

I  of   Kanchenjunga,"  472,  475;    Dr. 

I  Nordenskiold's  Antarctic  Expedition, 

I  764 ;  progress  of  the  J)i$oovery^  and 

I  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Eyre,  102 ; 

the   Society's   awards,    647;    "The 

Uganda  Protectorate,"  etc,  39,  42 

Marloth,  Dr.  B.,  Notes  on  the  Occurrence 

j       of  Alpine  Types  in  the  Vegetation  of 

I       the  Higher  Peaks  of  the  South- Western 

I       Begion  of  the  Cape,  107 1;  note  ou, 

'       637 

I  Marsabit  range,  Somaliland,  216 
'  Marsden,  Maurice,  photographs  of  Alaska 
and  Hersohel  Island,  788  f 
Marshall,  W.  B.,  Useful  Products  of  the 

Century  Plant,  774 1 
Marson,  Prof.  L.,  Sui  ghiacciai  del  Ber- 

nina,  523  f 
Martelli,  Dr.  A.,  Paxos  e  Antipaxos  nel 

mare  Jonio,  522  f 
Martens,  Prof.  E.  v.,  Ueber  die  Abgren- 

zung  Zoogeographischer  Reiche,  781  f 
Martin,  Dr.  K.,  Der  Begen  in  Sudchile, 

109 1 
Martinique,  Volcanic  Eruption  in,  758 
Martins,  Dr.  J.  A.,  A  Madeira  e  o  sen 

clima,  657  f 
Marungu  und  Utembue,  Spezialkarte  von, 

von  F.  Langhans,  536  f 
Marungu,  Kupfer  und  Eisen  in,  von  Dr. 

P.  Langhans,  771 1 
Maryland    and   its    Natural    Besources 

(Geological  Survey),  109  f 
Masai,  The  last  of  the,  by  Sidney  L.  and 
Hildegarde  Hinde,    review    of,    200; 
Masai  of  the  Naivasha  district,  5,  G 
Mashonaland — 
Ndanga  District  of,  Mr.  Hyatt's  account 

of,  635 
Terrace  slopes  in,  497 
Mason,  Prof.  O.  T.,  Environment  in  Re- 
lation to  Sex  in  Human  Culture,  782  f 
Matadi,  Congo,  550 
Matanuska  river,  Alaska,  610 
Mathews,  R.  H.,  Ethnological  Notes  on 
the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  the  Northern 
Territory,  238 1 
Matbuisieulx,    M.  de.    Explorations  in 

Tripoli,  88 
Matthews,  D.,  Native  Tribes  of  the  Upper 

Murray.  776  f 
Maunoir,    Charles    (Biography),    662  f; 
obituary  of,  513 
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Australia,  760 
Maurtua,  Dr.  V.,  The   Question  of  the 

Pacific,  776  f 
Maxwell,  Sir   H.,  The    Sad    Plight  of 

British  Forestry,  104  f 
Mazama,  Mount,  The  Wreck  of,  by  J.  S. 

Diller,  774  f 
Mazelle,    E.,   Die   tiLgliche    periodisohe 

Schwankung  des   Erdbodens  .  .  .  zu 

Triest,  391 1 
Mbrizl  falls  and  riTer,  Congo,  551 
Meakin,  Budgett,  The  Land  of  the  Moors, 

107 1;  review  of,  198 
Means,  T.  H.,  On  the  Beaaon  for  the 

Retention  of  Salts  near  the  Surface  of 

Soils,  661 1 
Meooa — 

Chemin  de  for  de  La  Meoque  et  les  mu- 

sulmansindiens,  par  H.  Lammen8,770t 

Medals  and  other  Awards  of  the  R.G.S., 

629,647 
Mediterranean — 

Eastern  and  Western  Mediterranean, 
Guide  to  the  (Macinillan  &  Go.)» 
894 1;  review,  366 

Grenze  der  Sichtbarkeit  des  Landes 
auf  dem  Meere,  yon  Dr.  L.  Uenkel, 
650 1 ;  note  on,  502 ;  map,  244  f 

Mediterranean  Bace,  The,  by  Prof.  G. 
Sergi,  review  of,  365 

Monthly  Pilot  Charts  of  the  North  At- 
lantic and  the  Mediterranean  (Met. 
Office,  London),  119 1,  248 1,  416  f, 
538  t,  667 1,  787 1 
Mees,  J.,  Histoire  de  la  d^uvorte  des 

lies  A9oreB,  655  f 
Meetings  of   the  B.G.S.,  Session  1901- 

1902. .  101,  102.  226,  390,  520,  521,  647, 

764 
Meiklejohn,  Prof.,  obituary  of,  645 
Meiuardus :  iee  Hellman 
Meister,  M.,  Russland   in  Asien.    His- 

torisch-wirtschaftliche  Skizze,  525 1 
Meitzen,  Dr.  A.,  Die  yersohiedene  Weise 

des  Ueborgangs    yom    Nomadenleben 

zur  festen  Siedelung  bei  Kelten,  Ger- 

manen  uud  Slaven,  408  f 
Mekong,  upper,  plateau  of  the,  589 
Melander,  G.,  L'influence  du  V^uye  sur 

Fair  des  enyirons,  650  f 
Memel-,  Pregel-  und  Woichselstrom,  von 

Dr.  J.  Partsch,  394  f 
Mendelssohn,  G.  B.,  und  seine  Schilde- 

rung  des  Biesengebirges,  yon  P.  Kam- 

merling,  241  f 
Mendes,  C.,  and  T.  Sampaio,  Lingua  In- 

digena—O  nome  Cear^  236 1 
M^ne'lik  et  Nous,  par  H.  Le  Boux,  654  f 
Merchier,  A.,  Un  coin  de  Lorraine,  393  f 
Mem,  Mount,  Dr.  Carl  Uhlig's  ascent  of, 

755 
Messina,  Tre  esoursioni  in  provincia  di, 

del  Prof.  G.  Bioohieri,  650 1 
Meteorology- 
Meteorology  on  the  British  Antarctic 
Expedition,  239  f 


Metric  System — 

Adoption  of  the  Metric  System  of  Units 
in  all  Scientific  Geographical  Work, 
On  the,  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill,  410  f 
Meyer,  Dr.  Hans,  Heutige  and  einstige 

Yergletscherung    im   tropisohen    Ost- 

Afrika,  399  f 
Mexico^ 

Century  Plant  of,  Useful  Products  of 
the,  by  W.  B.  MarshaU,  774 1 

EarthqTiake  in  the  State  of  Colima, 
Bemarks  on  the,  by  0.  W.  Haines, 
234t 

Excursion  )k  trayers  le  Mexique,  par 
M.  Louis  George,  401  f 

Geografia  en  Mexico,  Los  progresos  de 
la,  por  Prof.  E.  Noriega,  529  f 

Iluminacion  y  Ayalizamiento  en  las 
Costas  de  los  Estados  Unidos  Mexi- 
canos,  774 1 

Lord  Lamington's  Trayels  in.  An 
Account  of,  by  J.  P.  Thomson,  234 1 

Mexican  Colonies  from  the  Canary 
Islands  traced  by  Language,  by  Bey. 
J.CampbeU,529t 

Mexico  as  I  saw  it,  by  Mrs.  Aleo 
Tweedie,  234  f 

New  Mexico,  The,  by  J.  W.  Foster,  774 1 

Nord-ouest  du  Mexique,par  H.  Buttgen- 
bach,  774 1 

Territoral  .  .  .  der  Mexikaniachen  Be- 
publik,  yon  Dr.  E.  Deckert,  774  f 
Miin  E:angi,  Persia,  147 
Middendorf  Qord,  Taimyr  peninsula,  478 
Mil-i-Nlkdiri,  Persia,  159 
Mill,  Dr.  H.  B.— 

and  H.  S.  Wallis,  On  the  Distribution 
of  Bain  oyer  the  British  Isles  daring 
1900.. 229  t 

Meteorology  on  the  British  Antarctic 
Expedition,  239  f 

Oceanographical  Besearch  in  the  At- 
lantic, 354* 

On  the  Adoption  of  the  Metric  System 
of  Units  in  all  Scientific  Geographi- 
cal Work,  410 1 

On  the  Introduction  of  a  Systematic 
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Oceanic  Belief,  407  f 
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tion Meeting,  382 ;  on  the  '*  Artesian 
Water-supply  of  Australia,"  572 

Beyiew  of  Mackinder*s  Britain  and 
the  British  Seas,  489 

The  Yoyaee  Southward  of  the  Ditcoverf. 
I.  London  to  Madeira,  417  * 
Miller,  A.  M.,  Pregladal  Drainage  in 

South-Westem  Ohio,  235  f 
Miller,  W.  B.,  Hausa  Notes,  657  f 
Minab,  Baluchistan,  129 
Minikoi  atoll,  Laooadiyes,  277,  279;  Note 

on  the  Flora  of,  by  J.  C.  WiUis,  653 1 
Minutilli,  F.,  La  Tripolitania,  400 1 
Mirage — 

Obseryations  de  mirage.  Note  sur  des, 
par  M.  Hery^,  780  f 
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by  Lieut.  G.  L.  8.  Ward,  653  f 
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Flood-level  of  the.  Major  Derby  on  the 

ohanges  in  the,  508 
Maps  of  the,  by  W.  Davis,  775  f 
MiBBouri  River,  Blnffs  of  the,  by  Miss 

L.  A.  Owen,  402 1 
Mitylene — 

Ue  de  M^teliD,  par  B.  Girard,  523  f 
Moab  and  Edom,  Recent  Investigations  iu, 

by  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  770  f 
Moape,  Congo  basin,  175 
Mobsby,  — ,  Steam  Traffic  and  Trade  on 

the  Upper  Yangtse,  230  f 
Mochi,  Dott.  A.,  Di  Lulgi  Maria  D*Alber- 

tis  e  della  sua  opera  scientifica,  409  f 
Mockler-Ferryman,    Lieut-Ck)l.,    British 

Nigeria,  772  X 
Mohn,    Prof.    Dr.    H.,    Ergebnisse    der 
metoorologisohen    Beobaohtungen    der 
Norwegischen  Polar  -  Expedition    mit 
der  "Pram,"  405  t 
Mohmi,  Mr.,  expedition  for  the  Congo 

State  Telegraphs,  89 
Moisp,  Les  sources  de,  par  A.  A.  Boddy, 

772 1 
Moisel,  M.,  Begleitworte  zu  der  Earte 
^Die  Flussgeblete  des  Mungo  nnd 
Unteren  Wuri,"  657 1;  Dr.  F.  Stuhl- 
mann's  Aufnahmen  im  Gebiet  des 
Albert-  und  Albert-Edward-Sees,  536  f, 
771 1 
Molesworth,   Sir  G.,  The  Uganda  Rail- 

wav,  658 1 
Mombasa,  A  Journey  from   Omdurman 
to,  via  Lake  Rudolf,  by  Major  Austin, 
669* 
Monckman,  J.,  The  Glacial  Geology  of 

Bradford,  105  f 
Monckton,  H.  W.,  On  the  Origin  of  the 
Gravel-Flats  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire, 
229 1 
Mongolia — 
Voyage  en  Mongolie,  par  M.  le  Baron 
de  Batz,  396  f 
Monnier,  M^  Itin^raires  "k  travers  PAsie, 

651 1 
Montell,    A.,    Le    Chemin    de    fer    du 

Dahomey,  527 1 
Montenegro — 
Esoursione    archeologica  del    dott  R. 
Paribeni    nel    Montenegro,    del   A. 
Baldacci,  391 1 
Gletscherspuren    in   Montenegro,  von 

Prof.  Dr.  Kurt  Hassert,  650 1 
Rcise  durch,  im  Sommer  1900,  von  E. 
Hassert,  228 1 
Monte  Rosa — 

State  attuale  del  ghiaociai  del  Monte 
Rosa,  del  G.  DainelU,  522  f 
Montet,  Dr.    E.,  A  Special  Mission    to 

Morocco,  772 
Moore,  A.  W.,  The  Alps  in  1864,  edited 

by  A.  W.  B.  Kennedy.  765  f 
Moore,  Harrison,  The  Constitution  of  tbe 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  659  f 


Moore,  J.  E.  S.,  remarks  on  "  The  Uganda 

Protectorate,  etc.,"  40 
Moore,  Prof.  J.   B.,  Boundaries  of  the 

United  States.  401  f 
Moraines — 
Geschichte  der  Mor&nenkunde,  von  Dr. 
A.  Bohm,532t 
Moran,  Cardinal,  Was  Australia  discovered 
by  De  Quiros  in  the  year  1606  ?  530  f : 
note  on,  377 
Morel,  E.  P.,  The  Congo  State  and  the 

Bahr-el-Ghazal,  232  f 
Moreno,  F.,  Peril.    Las  Irrigaoiones  de  la 
Costa,  403  t 
1   Morgan  A.,  Advanced  Physiography,  239 1 
I   Morocco — 

Journey  to  Morocco  City,  by  Captain 
I  P.  H.  Fawcett,  189  ♦ 

Land  of  the  Moors,  by  Budgett  Meakin, 

107 1;  review  of,  198 
Marokko,  von  Dr.  K.  Floericke,  657  f  ; 

Ditto,  von  W.  Jaap,  657  f 
Mission    d'^tudes    au    Maroc,  par    E. 

Doutt^,  657 1 ;  note  on,  375 
Notes  on,  by  Isabella  L.  Bishop,  107  f 
Photographs    of,   by    Captain   P.    H. 

Fawcett,  540 1 
Special  Mission  to,  by  Dr.  E.  Montet, 

772 1 
Surveys  in,  by  Dr.  Weli^erber,  88 
Voyage  au  Maroc  de  Georges  Forret, 
Note  sur  le,  par  R.  de  F.  Roquevaire, 
657 1 
Wirthsohafts-geographie  von  Marokko, 
Vier  Earten  und  Studien  zur,  von 
Dr.  R.  Arnold,  107  f 
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ses  alentours,  394 1 
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Captain  Cook,  777  f 
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videnskabelige  Siam  Expedition,  897  f 
Morton :  see  Brodrick 
Moskauer  Industriegebiet  und  der  Ober- 
lauf  der  Wolga,  von  S.  Tschulok,  650 1 
Mosquitoes — 
Monograph  of  the  CulicidsB,  or  Mos- 
quitoes, by  F.  V.  Theobald,  781  f 
Mother-of-Pearl  Oysters,  On  the  Identity 
and    Distribution    of  the,    by    H.    L. 
Jameson,  112  f 
Mountains — 
Mountains,  by  Prof.  James  Geikie,  111  f. 

780 1 
Precipitation  on  Mountain  Slopes,  Prof. 

E.  Pookels  on  the  formation  of,  192 
Schrumpfungstheorie    im    Lichte   der 
Kritik,  von  P.  J.  MuUer,  111  f 
Mourey,    C,    et    L.    Brunei,    L'Ann^e 

Coloniale,  242  t 
Mozambique — 
Dicoionario  Chorographico  da  Provincia 
de  Mocambique  por  Gomes  da  Costa, 
108 1 
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the  Cape,  423* 

Murray,  Sir  John  (Biography  oO»  ^od.  W. 
Wolkenhauer,  662  f;  remarks  on  '*The 
Formation  of  the  Maldiyes,"  297; 
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Natal- 
Geological  Survey  of  Natal  and  Zulu- 
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526 1;    Cobnies  Portugaises.     lie  de 
Sin-Thom^,  658 1;  La  Main-d'GBuyze 
en  Aftique,  398  f 
Negri  Sembilan,  State  of.  Annual  Beport 

on  the,  by  D.  G.  Campbell,  105 1 
Neh,  Persia,  156 

Nehring,  Dr.  A.,  Eui  fossiles  Eamel  ans 
Sadrussland,  238t;  Ueber  die  hentige 
Fauna  der  russtsoh^i  nnd  westsibiri- 
schen  Steppen,  394  f 
Neoyius,  B.  B.,  La  density  de  la  popula- 
tion en  Finlande,  766 1 
Neumayer,  Prof.    Dr.  G.  yon,  Auf  sum 
Sudpol  I  238  t ;  review  of,  362 ;  Zweiter 
Th'itigkeitsberioht  der  Deutsohen  Eom- 
miBsion  fOr   die   S&dpolar-ForBchnnf, 
660 1;   Die    Ergebnisse    neuerer   m- 
magnetischer   Beobachtungen    in   deo 
Polar-Begionen,  779  f 
Nenweiler,    E.,  Beitr&ge   zur    Eenntnii 

schweizerisoher  Torfmoore,  229  f 
Neve,  Dr.  K  F.,  The  Pir  Pnnjal  Range 

and  TattioooU,  Eashmir,  653  f 
Newbigin,   Marion,  Sir   John    Murray's 
Scheme  for  the   Investigation  of  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Forth  YaUey, 
651 1 
Newby,  J.  B.,  Iceland  and  the  Icelanden, 

228 1 
New  Caledonia — 

Trade  of  (Foreign  Office  Bep.),  237 1 
New  Forest,  A  Village   in  the,  by  a 

Gleig,  651 1 
Newfoundland — 
D^oouverte  et  Evolution  C!artographiqiie 
de  Terre  Neuve  et  des  Pays  cirooo- 
voisins,  par  H.  Harrisse,  &4t;  re- 
view of,  625 
New  Guinea — 
British :  Notes  on  a  Govemmrait  Ex- 
pedition ...  to  the  Main  Range  in, 
by  Sir  F.  P.  Winter,  237  f ;  note  on, 
95;  Report  for  1899-1900  (Colonial 
Rep.),  777 1 
Cambridge  Anthropological  ExpeditioD 
to  Torres  Straits,  Reports  of  the,  238  f 
French  Expedition  in.  Disaster  to,  761 
Zuidkust  van  Nieuw-Gninea,  door  J. 
F.  Niermeyer,  531 1 
New  South  Wales- 
Exploration  in  1844,  Letters  from  E  J. 

Eyre,  777 1 
Intercolonial  Water  Rights  in,  760 
Iron  Ore  Deposits  of,  by  J.  B.  Jaqnet, 

237 1 ;  note  on,  94 
Mines,  Department  of.  Annual  Report 

of  the,  777 1 
Picturesque,  by  T.  A.  Cochlan,  777 1 
Sites  for  the  Seat  of  Government  of 
the   Commonwealth,  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  on,  4<1K3 1 
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New  York— 

Maps :  8167608*8  Facsimile  of  the  Un- 

pablished    British    Head    Qaartere 

Oolonred  ManuBoript  Map  of,  414  f 
New  Zealand — 
Artesian  Well  system  at  the  base  of 

the  Port  Hills,  by  S.  Page,  777  f 
Lands  and  Snrvey,  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of,  by  A.  Barron,  531 1 ; 

note  on,  221 
Map   of   (Department   of  Lands   and 

Survey),  414 1 
Official    Year   Book,    by    K.    J.    yon 

Dadelszen,  777 1 
On  the  Tracks  of  Captain   Cook,  by 

Prof.  R  E.  Morris,  777 
Plant  -  acclimatisation    in,   by    6.    M. 

Thomson,  777 1 
Population  of,  by  H.  W.  Segar,  777  f 
Te  Whanga-Nui-A-Tara,  by  E.  Best, 

531 1 
Nicaragua — 

Hydrography  of,  by  A.  P.  Davis,  403  f 
Lake,  320;  canal  route  through,  327 
Maps :  Tiefenkarte  des  Nicaragua-Sees, 

nach  den  Aufnahmen  der  Nikaragua- 

kanal  Kommission,  537  t 
Niebuhr :  see  Winckler 
Niermayer,   J.  F.,  De   uitbarsting  van 
1593:    Raun  of  Ringgit?   654  f;    De 
Zuidkust  van  Nieuw-Guinea,  531  f 
Nies,  Rev.  «J.  B.,  Notes  on  a  Cross  Jordan 

Trip,  282 1 
Nieuwenhuis,  Dr.  A.  W.,  Mededeelingen 
over  bet  vervolg  der  oommissiereis  naar 
Centraal-Bomeo,  397  f 
Niger- 
Mont^  du  Niger:    Mission    Lenfant, 

400 1 
Navigation  du  Niger:  La  flottille  du 

Capitaine  Lenfant,  400 1 
Nigeria,     British,    by     Lieut.  -  Colonel 

Mockler-Ferryman,  772 1 
Nile- 
Barrage  du  Nil  au  dessous  d' Assouan, 

Note  sur  le  grand,  par  Dr.  A.  de 

Clapar^e,  399  f 
Bird  Hunting  on  the  White  Nile,  by 

H.  F.  Witherby,656t 
Cataracte  du  Nile,  De  quelques  parti- 

cularit^s  de  la    premiere   et  de    la 

Beconde,  par  Dr.  A.  de  Clapar^de, 

399t 
D^couvertes  g^logiques  r^entes  dans 

la  vall^  du  Nil  et  le  desert  Libyen, 

par  H.  J.  L.  Beadnell,  655  f 
Nu-Quellen,  Ueber  die  neuosten  For- 

Bchungen  im  Gebiet  der,  von  A.  Graf 

von  Qoteen,  398  f 
Reservoir  Dam  at  Assuftn  and  After,  by 

W.  Willcock8,655t 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  on  the  Upper 

Nile,  Concerning  a  Former,  by  Kev. 

W.  A.  Crabtree,  232 1 
Nil^iri   Mountain    Railway,    by    W.    J. 

Wtightman,  396t 
Kimbuluk,  Persia,  153 


Nisbet,  Johu,  Burma  under  British  Rule 

and  Before,  524  f 
Nishiwada,  K.,  Kurzer  Bericht  iiber  eine 

Reise  nach  Schehol  in  Nord-China  auf 

dem  Lan-ho,  652  f 
Noki,  Congo,  550 
Nome,  Cape — 

Goldgebiet  am  Kap  Nome,  400 1 

Origin  of  the  name  of,  Prof.  G.  David- 
son on  the,  92 
Nordenskiold,  Baron  A.  E.  (biography), 

534 1;    by  W.   S.    Bruce,  409  f;    von 

Moritz    Lindeman,    409  f;    von   Prof. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Nathorst,  241 1 
Nordenskjold,    Dr.    O.,    Antarctic    Ex- 
pedition of,  761,  764 ;  Die  Landschafts- 

formen  der  Magellau-L&nder,  etc.,  403  f 
Noriega,  Prof.  E.,  Los  progresos  de  la 

Geografa  en  Mexico,  529  f 
Norman,    Sir    Henry    W.,    remarks    on 

**  From  Shanghai  to  Bhamo,"  274 
Norway — 

Morphologic  von  Norwegen,  Xeue  Bei- 
trage  zur,  von  Prof.  Dr.  E.  Bichter, 
228  t 

Physical   History    of   the    Norwegian 
Fjords,  by  Prof.  E.  Hull,  394 1 
Novaya   Zemlya,  Expedition    to,  under 

Dr.  Ekstam,  221 
Novosiltsof,  A.  N.,  surveys  on  the  Lower 

Pechora,  869 
Nubkissen  Bahadur,  Maharaja,  Memoirs 

of,byN.  N.  Ghoee,782t 
Nyanja  Language,  A  Practical  Manual  of 

the,  by  Rev.  A.  Hetherwick,  655  f 
Nyasa,  Lake— 

Journey  from  Domira  Bay  to  Fife  on 
the    Tanganyika    Plateau,    by    Ch. 
MoKinnon,  603  * 
Nyasaland — 

Rift-valley  of,  639 

Zulu  of,  by  Rev.  D.  Fraser,  526 1 

O. 

Oases — 
Oasen  und    Inseln.      Kin    KuKurgeo- 
graphischer  Vergleiclijvon  W.  Marcus, 
239 1;  note  on,  223 
Oberaba  laguna,  J^Iivia,  6Q 
Oberhummer,    Dr.    E.,    Ueber    Hochge- 

birgs-Karten,  405 1 
Ocean  Bars,  Methods  of  Improving,  by 

L.  M.  Haupt,  534  f 
Ocean  routes— 
Atlantic  Ferry,  The:   Louisburg  and 
Milford  Haven,  239 1 
Oceanog^phy — 
Atlantic,  Oceanographical  Research  in 

the,  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill,  354  ♦ 
Classification  des    Fonds  sous-marins, 

etc.,  par  Prof.  J.  Thoulet,  407  f 
Conference  intemationale  pour  Te'tude 
de    la  mer,   Stockholm,  par   M.  J. 
Thoulet,  lilt 
Constitulion  du  sol  suboceanique,  Sur 
la,  par  J.  Thoulet,  81  f 
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Oceanogpnpby — coniinued.  I 

Deop-iea  Sonnding  Expedition  in  the 
North  Atlantic  in  1899,  On  the  Be-   I 
suits  of  a,  by  B.   E.  Peake,  with   ! 
Notes  on  the  Temperature  Obser?a-   { 
tiouB,  etc.,  by  Sir  J.  Murray,  781  f        i 

Distances  moyennes  )k  la  odte  dans  les  I 
oceans,  Surles,  par  J.  deWindt,  239 1  I 

Expedition  S.  M.  Schiff  "Pola"  in  das  | 
Bothe  Meer,  von  P.  E.  von  Pott,  1 1 1  f   > 

Kartographie   der    Meereestromnngen,  | 
von  Martha  Krug,  532  f  I 

Mode  de  r^oolte  des  ^hantillons  dn 
sol  soos-marin,  par  J.  Thoulet,  533  f     ! 

Mighty  Deep,  and  what  we  know  of  it, 
The,  by  Agnes  Oiberne,  239  f;  re« 
view,  365 

Nomenclature  for  the  forms  of  Sub- 
Oceanic  Belief,  Oq  the  Introduction 
of  a  Systematic  International  Termi- 
nology and,  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Mill,  407  f 

Nomenklatur  fiir  das  Bodenrelief  der 
Ooeane,  EinfAhrang  einer  einheit- 
lichen,  von  Dr.  O.  KrOmmel,  407  f 

Oceanic  Depths  and  Serial  Tempera- 
ture Observations,  List  of,  239 1 

Plankton-organisms,  Notes  on  Borne,  by 
P.  T.  Oleve,  781  f 

Profondeurs  de  la  Mer,  Lee  plus 
grandes,  781 1 

B^ultats  des  Campagues  soientiflouet 
accomplies  sur  son  yacht  par  Albert 
Prince  de  Monaco,  Fasc.  xix.  et  xx., 
par  J.  Thoulet  et  T.  Studer,  533  f 

Thermom^tres^ectriquesde  profondeur, 
par  P.  Gasnier,  lllf 

Transparence  et  la  couleur  de  la  mer, 
par  J.  Thoulet,  533 1,  781 1 

Transparenzund  Farbedes  Meerwassers, 
J.  Luksch's  Untersuchungen  Uber  die, 
von  Prof.  T.  Fuchs,  781  f 

Variations  Annuelles  de  I'eau  de  sur- 
face de  rOc^an  Atlantique,  par  Cleve, 
Ekman  et  Pettersson,  53^{  f 
Oder— 

Bildung  des  linken  Oderufers  von 
Stettin  bis  Politz,  von  Dr.  Winkel- 
mann,  522  f 

Glaciale  Druck-  und  Faltungsersclioin- 
ungen  im  Oder-Gebiet,  von  Dr.  F. 
Freeh,  649 1 
Odessa- 
Formation  des  lagunes  dites  '*  Limans  ** 
des   environs   d'Odessa,  par   G.   du 
Tronquoy,  651 f 
Ogowe — 

Boucle  de  TOgOou^,  Dans  la,  par  Lieut. 
Avelot,  233t 
Ohio,  South -Western,  Preglaoial  Drainage 

in,  by  A.  H.  Miller,  235  f;  ditto,  by 

W.G.  Tight,  402 1 
Oblin,    A.,    Arctic    Crustacea    collected 

during    the    Swedish   Arctic    Expedi- 
tions, 531 1 
Okhotsk,  Tertiary  Deposits  at,  754 
Oldham,  B.  D.,  on  the  Geological  History 

of  the  Son  Valley,  84,  230  f  ' 


Olivier,  E.,  La  Cartographie  en  1900.. 

405 1 
Olmet,  F.  de  Ant<5n  del.  El  proWemi  ^ 

U  China,  524 1 
Olufsen,  O.,  Den  anden   danake  P«iiiii* 

expedition,  397  f 
Oman,  Northern,  Three  Journeys  in,  hj 

Bev.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  54  * 
Omdurman  to  Mombaisa,  A  Journey  btm, 

vid  Lake  Budolf,  by  Brevet-Major  H. 

H.  Austin,  669  * 
Ontario  — 

Central,  Physical  G^graphy  of,  Mr. 
A.  W.  G.  Wilaon  on,  376 
Opbir— 

Gold  of  Ophir,  Whence  brooght  and  bj 
Whom?  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Keane,  409 f: 
review,  361,  495 

Bhodesia  and  the  Ophir  Problan,  495 
Ordnance  Survey  Maps  of  England  tod 

Wales,  113 1,  248  f,  410  f,  535  f,  663  f, 

784  t 
Ordnance  Survey  Plan  of  London,  Be- 

visi(m  of  the,  & 
Ordnance  Survey  Bevised    Map  of  the 

British  Isles,  784  f 
Orl^ns,  Prince  Henri  d*,  Mort  du,  534  f; 

(Biography),  782  f ;  par  Colofnel  de  1» 

Panouse,  112  f 
Ormira,  MakhLn,  129 
Orok-nor,  Tibet,  580 
Osborne:  see  Hall 
Ostrevant — 

De  la  Scarpe  h  TEsoaut,  L'Ostrevsiit, 
par  A.  Malotet,227t 
O'SuUivan,  H.,  Beport  of  Progress  of 

Exploration  in  the  Country  between 

Lake  St  John  and  James  Bay,  234 1; 

note  on,  91 
Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  Bivers,  Phyiieil 

Features  and  Geology  of  the  Pal«o«)io 

Basin  between  the,  by  B.  W.  Ells,  52St 
Otuquis  river,  Bolivia,  72 
Oubangui :  «ee  Ubangi 
Owen,  Miss  L.  A.,  The  Bluffs  of  the  Mis- 
souri Biver,  402  f 
Oxford  School  of  Geography,  Beport,  648 


Pacific— 

Amongst  Tropical  Islands,  by  Miss  E 
ChewiDgs,  531  f 

Australien  und  SUdseefahrt  von  Dr.  A. 
Daiber,  776t 

Deep-Sea  Deposits  and  their  Dlstribo- 
tion  in  the,  by  Sir  John  Momy, 
691* 

Diary  of  a  Voyage  from  San  FranciBco 
to  Tahiti  and  Betum,  by  S.  P.  Lang- 
ley,  531 1 

G^graphischen  Nomenklatur  der  Sad- 
see,  Yorschlage  zur,  von  Dr,  F.  tob 
Luschan,  404  f 

Jesup-Nordpacifischen  Expedition,  yod 
Dr.  F.  Boas,  408 1,  409 1 
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Veici&o— continued. 
Log  of  an  Island  Wanderer,  by  E.  Pal- 
lander,  401 1 
Mastery  of  the,  by  A.  R.  Golquhonn, 

777  t 
Qnestion  of  the,  by  Dr.  V.  Maurtua 

and  F.  A.  Pezet,  776  f 
Sunshine  and  8nrf.    A  Tear*8  Wander- 
ings in  the  South  Seas,  by  D.  B. 
Hall  and  Lord  A.  Osborne,  237  f 
Page,  James,  The  Drift  of  Floating  Bottles 

in  the  Padflo  Ocean,  111  t 
Pahang,  State  of,  Annual  Report  on  the, 

by  H.  Clifford,  105 1 
Palembang,  Sumatra,  755 
Palestine^ 

Guide  to  Palestine  and  Egypt  (Mac- 

millan  &  Co.),  410  f ;  review,  366 
Ztiallardo's  Travels  in,  Colonel  Conder 
on,  758 
Pallander,  R,  The   Log  of   an    Island 

Wanderer,  404  f 
Pamir — 
Pamirexpedition,  Den   anden    danske, 
vedO.  Olufsen,  397t 
Panama — 

Canal  across,  826,  829 ;  probable  value 

of,  834-846 
Canal  Works,  Present  Condition  and 
Prospects  of  the,  by  J.  T.  Ford,  110  f 
Isthme  de  Panama  et  le  Canal  Inter- 

oc^anique,  par  M.  Bel,  776 1 
Isthmus  of,  early  history  of,  319 
Latest  Route  proposed  for  the  Isthmian 
Canal,  775 1 
Pando,  Rio,  Bolivia,  66 
Panouse,  Colonel  de  Is,  (Biography  of) 

Henri  d'OrWan?,  112 1 
Paraguay — 
Exploraciones  practicadas  en  el  Alto 
Paraguay  y  en  la  Laguna  Gaiba  por 
Enrique  Bolland,  110  f 
Limites  entre  Bolivia  y  el  Paraguay, 
La  Cuesti(5n  de,  por  Dr.  A.  Quijarro, 
529 1 
Vanished    Arcadia,    A,    being    some 
account  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay, 
byR.  B.C.  Graham,  403 1 
Paran&  river,  Regulation  of  the,  759 
Parker,  E.  H.,  John  Chinaman  and  a  few 

others,  105  f 
Parkinson,  J.,  Notes  on  the  Geology  of 

South-Central  Ceylon,  105  f 
Parma — 
Lage  von  Parma  und  ihre  Bedentung 
im  Wechsel  der  Zeiten,  von  Dr.  L. 
Schiitte,  228t 
Parsons,  Hon.  J.  L.,  and  M.  W.  Holtze, 
The  Northern  Territory  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, 404  f 
ParsouF,  W.  B.,  Photographs  of  China 
from  Hankau  to  Canton,  668  f;  From 
the  Yang-tse  Kiang  to  the  China  Sea, 
711* 
Partsch,  Dr.  J.,  Der  Ausflug  .  .  .  zu  den 
Glacialablagerun^en  des  Kiesengebirges, 
894 1 ;  Momel-,  Pregel-  und  Weichsel- 


strom,  394 1;  Die  Geographic  an  der 

Universilat  Brc&lau,  241  f 
Pasquier,  H.,  Les  chemins  de  fer  tuni- 

siens  devant  Parlement,  234  f 
Passarge,  Dr.  S.,  Die  Hydrographie  des 

nordlichen  Ealahari-Beckens,  400  f 
Pastaza  river,  South  America,  316 
Pasteyns,  Fr.,  Alaska,  773  f 
Patagonia — 

Lebermoos-Flora  Westpatagoniens  und 
des  sildlichen  Chile,  von  F.  Stephani, 
530 1 
Paul,  A.  W.,  remarks  on  the  "  Glaciers 

of  Kangchenjunga,"  473 
Pauwel,  M.  D.  de,  explorations  between 

the  Sanga  and  the  Ubangi,  639 
Pawlowski,  A.,  Carte-plan  de  Tile  d'Aix 

dress^  par  Oornuau,  398  f ;  La  Gironde 

et   le  Golfe   de    Gascogne   au    XYI° 

Bi^le,766t 
Paxes  and  Antipaxos — 

Paxos  e  Antipaxos  nel  mare  Jonio,  del 
Dr.  A.  Martelli,  522t 
Payne,  E.  J.,  review  of  Beazley*s  Dawn 

of  Modern  Geography,  498 
Peacock,  J.  A.  W.,  Light  Railways  in 

Egypt,  899 1 
Peake,  R.  E.,  Deep-Sea  deposits  collected 

by,  691 ;  On  the  Results  of  a  Deep-sea 

Sounding    Expedition    in    the    North 

Atlantic,  with  Notes,  etc.,  by  Sir  John 

Murray,  781  f 
Pearce :  see  Duparo 
Pearl  Oysters  and  Pearl  Fisheries,  by  O. 

Collett,408t 
Peary,  Lieut.,  expeditions  in  1900  and 

1901..  96 
Pechora,  Lower,  M.  A.  N.  Novosiltsof  s 

surveys  in  the,  369 
Pedroso,  Z.  C,  Luciano  Cordeiro,  782  f 
Pelagic  deposits,  composition  of,  693 
Pel^e,    Mont,    Martinique,    eruption    of, 

758 
Pelet,  P.,  Atlas  des  Colonies  Francaises, 

247 1 
Pelseneer,  Paul,  letter  from,  on  the  Bel- 
gian Antarctic  Expedition,  887 
Penck,  Dr.  A.,  Einige  neuere  Ergebnieso 

der    Eiszeitforschung   in    den  Alpen, 

648 1 ;    Ueber  die   Herstellung   einer 

Erdkarte  im   Massatab  1 : 1,000,000.. 

405 1;    Die    Uebertiefung  der  Alpen- 

Thaler,  391  f 
Penck,  Dr.  A.,  und  Dr.  E.  Briickner,  Die 

Alpen  im  Eiszeitalter,  391 
Penton,  E.,  The  New  Trade  Route  to 

Persia  by  Nusbki  and  Sist^n,  525 1 
Perak  Administration  Report  for  1900,  by 

Colonel  R.  S.  F.  Walker,  105 1 
P^roz,  Colonel,  journey  in  the  French 

Sahara,  218 
Persia — 

Apuntes  de  un  viaje  en  Persia,  por  A 
Finn,  231 f 

Description  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia 
in  1340,  by  G.  Le  Strange,  769  f 

Eastern :    Geological    Sketch   of    the 
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Persia — eotUinued. 

Balaohistan  Desert  and  part  of,  by  E. 

VredeDbnrg,  395  f;    M.    Zaradnji's 

journey  in,  752 
Fourth    Journey    in,     1897-1901,    by 

Major  P.  Molesworth  Sykes,  121  * 
Hapt :  PolitiBch-milit&riBche  Karte  yon 

Afghanistan,    Pertia,    etc.,   yon    P. 

Langhans,  114  f 
New  Trade  Route  to  Pertia  by  Nushki 

and  Bistin,  by  E.  Penton,  525  f 
Persia  by  a  Persian,  by  Bey.  I.  Adams, 


Photographs  of,  by  Major  P.  M.  Bykea, 

248 1 
Subjects  of  the  Shah,  by  Bey.  G.  H. 

Stileman,  769t 
Voyage   en    Perse    orienlale,    par    N. 
Zarudnoi,  769  f 
Persian  Gulf— 
History  and  legends  of,  121-123 
Trade  of  (Foreign  Office  Bep.).  525  f 
Persian  War,  The  Great,  and  its  Pre- 
liminaries, by  Q.   B.  Grundy,  227  f  ; 
reyiew  of,  360 
Perthshire,  lochs  of,  Sir  John  Murray's 

suryey  of,  369 
Peru— 
Apuntes  de  Yiaje  del  G.  Sala,  403  f 
Descripcion  del,  por  T.  Haenke,  403  f 
Indies   Uros  del  Peru  y  Bolivia,  por 

J.  T.  Polo,  776 1 
Interoceanic  communication  in,  315 
Irrigaciones  de  la  Costa,  por  F.  Moreno , 

403 1 
Itinerario  de  los  yiajes  de  Baimondi  en 

el  Peru,  776 1 
Montanas  de  Ayacucho,  etc.,  por  D.  P. 

Portmo,403t 
Question    of   the    Pacific,  by    Dr.   V. 

Maurtua  and  F.  A.  Pezet,  776 1 
Heyi8i<5D  del  arco  meridiauo  del  Peril, 

por  P.  Clement,  776 1 
Trayelling   Impressions    in,  by  Felix 
Seebee,  286t 
Pestalozza,  G.,  Somalia  Italiana,  656 1 
Peters,   Dr.  Carl,    Ophir   and    Punt    in 

South  Africa,  773  f 
PetterssoD,  Prof.  O.,  Ueber  systematische 
hydrographisch-biologischeErforschung 
der  Meero,  Binnen-Meere,  und  tiefen 
Seen  Europas,  392  f 
Peucker,  Dr.  Karl,  Prof.  Oyiji6  on  the 
Structure    of   the    Balkan   Peninsula, 
735 
Peyerimhoff,  H.  de,  L'Affaire  de  Eoueit, 

231 1 
Pfltiger,  Dr.  A.,  Smaragdinseln  der  Siid- 

see,  525  f 
Philippi,  von  A.  Struck,  229  f 
Philippi,  Dr.  E.,  Die  geologischen  Pro- 

bleme  der  Antarktis,  660  f 
Philippine  Islands— 

Archipi^ago  Filipino,  El.  Coleccidn  de 
dates  geogrificos,  etc.,  397 1 ;  reyiew, 
619 
Geographic  Names  in  the,  Special  Be- 


Philippine  Islands — eonUnued. 

port  of  the  United  States  Board  on, 

106 1 

Maps :  Progress  Map  of  Sigaal  Gorps 

Telegraph  Lines  and  CaUes  in  the 

I  Military  Diyision  of  the,  by  A.  W. 

Greely,664t 
,  Philippson,  Prof.  Dr.  A.,  Der  Gebirgsbau 
der    Agais   und   seine   allgemeineren 
Beziehungen,  392  f ;  jonm^  in  Western 
I       Asia  Minor,  751 

'  PhUlips,  P.  Lee,  A  List  of  Books,  etc. 

I      relating  to  Brasil,  109  f;  A  List  of 

Maps  of  America  in  the  Library  of 

Congress,  401  f 

Photographic  Exposure  Beoord  and  Diary, 

Welloome's,  662  f 
Photographs— 
Africa,    British    Central,   by   Poulett 

Weatherley,  119t 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  by  W.  H. 

Cook,  588 1 
Alaska  and    Herschel   Island,  by  M. 

Marsden,  788 1 
Algerian  Sahara,  by  W.  J.  H.  King, 

538t 
Ashanti,  by  M.  Fergnsson,  538  f 
Baffinland.  by  Dr.  B.  Bell,  119  f 
Bahamas,  by  Messrs.  Coonley,  Dayen- 

port,  and  Manoel,  539  f 
Bulgaria,  by  N.  K  Buxton,  539 1 
China  from  Hankaa  to  Canton,  by  W. 

B.  Parsons,  668  f 
Euphrates    and    Neighbourhood,    by 
Messrs.     Huntingdon,   Knapp,    ani 
Ward,  788  f 
Great  Biear  Lake  Beg^on,  by  J.  Mackin- 
tosh Bell,  119 1 
Hong-Kong,  by  H.  C.  Hurley,  540  f 
Inambari    Biyer   and  Neighbourhood, 

668t 
Kentucky,  by  Miss  Semple,  120  f 
Morocco,  by  Captain  P.  H.  Fawcett, 

540 1 
Persia,  by  Major  P.  M.  Sykes,  248  f 
Bhodesia,  Northern,  by  G.  Grey,  120  f 
Trent,  "  Aegir  "  on  the,  by  C.  L.  Wel- 
ler,539t 
Physiography,  Adyanoed,  by  A.  Morgan, 

239 1 
Phyto-geography — 
Ausbildung  der  pflanzengecgraphischen 
Kartographie,  yon  Dr.  O.  Drude,  407 1 
Nomenklatur  in  der  Pflanzengeogra* 
phie,  Einflihrung  einer   gleichmas- 
sigen,  yon  Dr.  O.  Warburg,  408 1 
Pibor  river,  East  Central  Africa,  690 
Pidoux,  J.,  M^moire  sur  la  latitude  de 

rObeeryatoire  de  Gen^ye,  104t 
Piedmont,  notice  bur  les  yall^s  Yaudoises 

du,  per  P.  Chaix,  522  f 
Ping-hsiang,  coal-fields  at,  726 
Pic,  G.,  Gli  Italian!  nel  Nord  dello  Stato 

di  Santa  Caterina,  236 1 
Pitcaim   Islanders,  Further   Correspon- 
dence relating  to  the  Condition  of  the, 
631 1 
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Pjetanson,  H^  Mornner  i  den  iBlandske 

PalagoDitformatioD,  522 1 
Place-names — 
Topononastioa  e    Topolesaigrafia,   by 
G.  Rioobieri  e  O.  Marinelli,  663 1 
Plata,  Rio  de  la— 
Soutb  Bank,  Admiralty's    description 
of,  letter  from  G.  E.  0.  on,  101 
Pleskaner  Sea — 

Talabekiscben  Inseln  anf  dem    Ples- 
kaner See,  Ton  P.  yon  Stenin,  523  f 
Plotnikoff,  A.  T.,  work  on  tbe  Narym 

region,  635 
Plymouth — 

Bnrrator  Works  for  tbe  Water-snpply 
of,  by  E.  Sandeman,  395  f 
Po— 
Accroissement  dn  Delta  du  Po  an  XIX<^ 
Si^e,  par  S.  Marinelli,  522  f 
Pockels,  Prof.  E.,  on  tbe  formation  of  pre- 
cipitation on  mountain  slopes,  192 
"Pola"  Expeditionen,  Ueber  cbemiscb- 
geologiscbe  Arbeiten  der,  von  Dr.  E. 
Natterer,407t 
Polar  Exploration — 
Polarforbobung  im  Jahre  1901,  von  H. 
Singer,  532  f 
Polar  Flora- 
Flora  der  *'ewigen  Scbnee-  und  Eis- 
Region,"  von  H.  Holm,  405  f 
Polar  Regions — 
Ergebnisoe     neuerer    erdmagnetiscber 
Beobacbtungen    in    den    Polar -Re- 
gionen,  von  Dr.  G.  Neumayer,  779 1 
Polar  Work :  Wbat  it  is,  etc..  by  Dr.  R. 

KoBttUtz,  238  t 
Pole— 
Terrestriske  Nordpols  Variation,  af  Dr. 
M.  C.  Engell,  406  f ;  note  on,  642 
Pomerania — 

Pommerschen     Seen,      Beitrage     zur 
Kenntnis  der,  von  Dr.  W.  Halbfass, 
227 1;  note  on,  381 
Rainfall  maps  of  Pomerania  and  Bran- 
denburg, Prof.  Hellman's,  501 
Pomperaug  valley  region  of  Gonnecticut,92 
Poole,  R.  L.,  Historical  Atlas  of  Modern 

Europe,  411  f 
Popocatepetl — 
Besteigungdes  Popocatepetl  in  Mexico 
im  Jahre  1866,  von  Dr.  E.  R.  Sohmit, 
529 1 
Population  Maps — 
BevolkerungBstatistische  Grundkarten, 
Ueber,  von  Dr.  A.  Hattner,  409  f 
Port  Amelia,  Expedition  from,  to  Lake 
Nyassa,  commanded  by  Major  Spils- 
bury,  400t 
Portillo,  D.  P.,  Las  Montanas  de  Ayacu- 

oho  y  los  rios  Apurimac,  etc.,  403  f 
Portugal — 

Mission  de  la  Soci^t^  d'oc^anographie 
en  Espagne  et  en  Portugal,  par  G. 
Desbats,  767 1 
Origine  des  relations  commerciales 
entre  la  Fiandre  et  le  Portugal,  por 
E.  Gantineau,  522t 
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Positions — 

Entwickelung      der      geographischen 
Ortsbestimmung,    Die    neuere,   von 
Dr.  A,  Marcuse,  780t 
Pott,  P.  E.  von,  Expedition  S.  M.  Schiflf 

«  Pola  "  in  das  Rothe  Meer,  111  t 
Pottinger,  Captain,  remarks  on  *'  From 

Shanghai  to  Bhamo,"  276 
Powell,  J.  W.,  Annual  Report   of  the 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  401 1 
Powell-Ck)tton,  P.  H.  G.,  A  Sporting  Trip 

through  Abyssinia,  770  f 
Praeger,    R.     L.,    Irish    Topographical 

Botany,  104  f ;  note  on,  630 
Pratt,  Edith  M.,  Some  Notes  on  the  Bi- 
polar Theory  of   the    Distribution  of 

Marine  Organisms,  661  f 
Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  Hipparchus 

and  the,  by  Rev.  M.  H.  Close,  532  t 
Precipitation  on  mountain  slopes,  Prof.  E. 

Pockels  on,  192 
Preuss,  Dr.  P.,  Expedition  nach  Central- 

und  SUdamerika,  236  f 
Primbault,  H.,  Promenade  an  Caucase  et 

dans  le  Turkestan,  397 1 
Privat-Descbanel,  P.,  Le  relief  du  Beau- 

jolais,  649 1;    Les  conditions  geogra- 

phiques  de    la   vie  animale  dans    le 

Beaujolais,  392  f 
Projections — 

Projektionsbilder  als  Ansobauungsmit- 
tel  fiir  Schulen,  von  Dr.  H.  Zim- 
merer,  241  f 

Surface  Equivalent,  by  0.  B.  Stro- 
meyer,  406  f 

Was  gehort  aus  der  Projektionslehre 
auf  die  Schule  ?  von  Dr.  A.  Bludau, 
662 1 
Prokletiie  peaks,  Balkan  Peninsula,  738 
Pteropod  ooze  of  deep-sea  deposits,  69^, 

698,  705,  706 
Ptolemy — 

Claudii  Ptolemsei  Goographia,  by  C. 
MiUIer,  408  f 
Publications  Scientiflques  de  Dr.  E.  T. 

Hamy,  662  f 
Puchleitner,  S.,  Die  Eiszeit  in  den  SUd- 

karpaten,  228  f 
Puerto  Cortes  and  the   Bay  of  Fonseca, 

route  between,  321,  322 
Paget-Sund-Hafen,  Die,  402  t 
Puneaburu  range,  British  New  Guinea,  96 
PyevtsoflEi  General  M.   V.,  obituary   of, 

515 
Pygmies  of  the  Congo  Forest,  24,  40 


Q. 


QuARBE-RETBOUBiSON,  L.,  Uu  Mauuscrlt 

g^graphique  du  XVlir  sifecle,  533  f 
Queensland — 
Artesian  wells  in,  56^,  566 
Early  Days  of  the  Present  Colony  of. 
Reminiscences  of  the,  by  D.  Forbes, 
237 1 
Geological  Survey  Reports,  Index  to 
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Queenslan  d— 0(m(<nti«d. 

Names  of  Places,  Mines,  etc.,  occur- 
ring in  the,  581 1 
Intercolonial  Water  Rights  In,  760 
Panoramas  of  Nature  ...  in  Southern 
Queensland,  by  H.  R.  Maguire,  237 1 
Queensland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Century,  by  W.  H.  Traill,  659  f 
Quijarro,  Dr.  A.,  La  Cuestion  de  limites 

entre  Bolivia  y  el  Paraguay,  529  f 
Quijarro,  Port,  Bolivia,  67 
Quiroga,  A.,  La  Cruz  en  America  (Arqueo- 

logia  Argentina),  402  f 
Quirot  and  the  Discoyery  of  Australia,  377 

R. 

Rabot,  Ch..  on  the  Variation  in  the 
Length  of  Glaciers,  19i;  Revue  de 
Limnologie,  407  f 

Radiolarian  ooze  of  deep-sea  deposits, 
694,  697,  710 

Rainfall,  Influence  of,  on  Commerce  and 
Politics,  by  H.  H.  Clayton,  533 ;  note  on, 
512 

Rdmishk,  Persia,  131 

Rampur  Coalfield,  Report  on  the,  by  G. 
F.  Reader,  653 1 

Ramsay,  W.,  Ueber  die  Geologische  Ent- 
wicklung  der  Halbinsel  Kola  in  der 
Quartarzeit,  767t 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Indexed  County 
and  TowDship  Pocket  Maps  of  Idaho 
and  Georgia,  537  f  ;  Ditto  of  Illinois, 
787 1;  Indexed  Pocket  Map  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  537  f ;  Ditto,  Cuba,  ' 
246 1 ;  Ditto,  Florida,  247 1  ' 

Ras-el-Kheima,  Northern  Oman,  57 

Raseri,  E.,  La  popolazione  del    Regno  ' 
d'ltalia  secondo  i  risultati  del  Censi- 
mento  generale,  228 1  > 

Ratzel,  Dr.  F.,  Die  Erde  und  das  Leben,  ! 
242 1;  review,  500;  Die  Kant-Laplace-  ' 
Eche  Hypothec  und  die  Geographic, 
406 1 ;  Die  Lage  im  MiUelpunki  des 
geograpbischen  Unterrichts,  241  f ;  D€>r 
Ursprung  der  Arier  in  geographischen 
Licht,  409 1 

Ravenstein,  E.  G.,  Medal  awarded  to,  629, 
648;  remarks  on  the  '*  Ancient  King- 
dom  of   Kongo,"   558 ;    The    Strange  , 
Adventures  of  Andrew  Battell  of  Leigh 
in  Angola,  etc.,  772  f ;  review  of,  745       i 

Read,  C.  H.,  remarks  on  **A  Fourth 
Journey  in  Persia,"  170 

Reclus,  E.  et  O.,  L'Empire  du  Milieu, 
768 1 

Red  River  Valley,  Physical  Geography 
of  the,  by  D.  B.  Dowling,  774 1 

Red  Sea—  | 

Deutsche     Kohlenstation     im    Roten  { 
Meere,  von  Major  K.  von  Bruchhausen, 

106t 
Redway,  J.  W.,  The  New  Basis  of  Geo-  I 

graphy,  410  t ;  review,  868 
Reeves,  E.  A.,  The  Deflection    of   the  i 

Plumb-line  in  India,  615  ' 


I  Rehbock,  Prof.  T.,  Der  wbthfchaftllohe 

Werth  der   Subtropen  in   seiner  Ab- 

h&ngigkeit  von  der  Wasserfrage,  408  f 

Reibiscb,  P.,  Ein  Gestaltungsprincips  der 

Erde,  780 1 
Reinach,  L.  de.  Le  Laos,  524  f 
Reinhard,  Dr.  R.,  Die  wichtigsten  Deut- 

schen  Seehandelsstadte,  650 1 
Reliefs — 
Anfertig^mg  von  Reliefs  in  der  Sohule 
und  filr  die  Schule,  von  Dr.   Max 
Ebeling,  241  f 
Reynolds,  Miss  J.  B ,  Class  Excursions  in 
Wales  and   England,  241  f :   remarks 
on  the  *'  Teaching  of  Geography,"  81 
Rhees,  W.  J.,  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous 

Collections,  775  f 
Rhodes,  Cecil,  obituary  of,  644 ;  A  Study 

of  a  Career,  by  H.  Hensman,  782 1 
Rhodes,  T.,  Jamaica  and  the  Imperial 
Direct     West     India     Mail     Service, 
776 1 
Rhodesia — 
Ancient  Ruins  of,  by  R.  N.  Hall  and 

W.  G.  Neal,  772  f ;  review  of,  495 
Northern,  Photographs  of,  by  G.  Grev, 

120 1 
Surveys  in,  376 

Travel  and  Trade  Routes  in   North- 
Eastem  Rhodesia  and  Adjacent  Parts 
of  East  Central  Africa,  598  ♦ 
Rhone  Glacier — 
Vermesaungen    am    Rhone  -  Gletscher 
wiihrend    25  Jahren,  von    Prof.  £. 
Hagenbach-Bischoff,  395  f 
Ricchieri,  Prof.  G.,  Piccolo  Annuario  Geo- 
grafloo  e  Statistico  oompilato  daU  243 1 : 
Tre  escursioni  in  provincia  di  Messina, 
650 1;   e   O.  Marinelli,  Toponomasticu 
e  Topolessigrafia,  663  f 
Bichter,  Prof.  Dr.  E.,  Neue  Beitrage  zur 
Morphologic  von  Norwegen,  228  f ;  Der 
Gletschersturz  von  Simpeln  am  Man 
1901 . .  104 1 ;     Mathias     Burgklehners 
Tiroliscbe     Landtafeln.     Mit     einem 
Begleittexo  von,  785  f 
Richtbofen,  Baron  von,  on  the  Structure 
and  Divisions  of  the  Coast  of  Eastern 
Asia,  214 
Rickmers,  W.  R.,  review  of  Krafft's  *  A 

Travers  le  Turkestan  Russe,'  743 
Ridgway,  R.,  The  Birds  of  North  and 

Middle  America,  774 1 
Ries,  Das,  von  Prof.  Dr.    S.    Gttntber, 

766 1 
Riesengebirge— 
G.  B.  Mendelssohn  und  seine  Bohilder- 

ung  des,  von  P.  Kammerling,  241 1 
Glacialablagerungen     des     Rieeenge- 
birges,   von   Prof.    Dr.  J.    Partsch, 
394  f 
Rift  Valley,  Uganda  Protectorate,  2, 4 
Rynhart,  Susie  C,  With  the  Tibetans  in 

Tent  and  Temple,  230  f 
Riroatara,  Annexation  of,  by  France,  221 
Rimbaud,  M.,  Les  Tifinar*  de  la  Gara  des 
Chorfa,  233  t 
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Rinsing,  Pandit,  journeys  in  the  Eang- 

chenjunga  group,  456 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Trade  of  Consular 

District  of  (Foreign  Office  Rep.),  109 1 
River  capture — 

Ph<$nom^ne8  de  oapiure  des  cours  d'eau 
superficiels  par  les  cours  d'eau  souter- 
rains,  dans  les  regions  oalcaires,  par 
E.  Fonmier,  588  f ;  note  on,  512 
Rivers— 

Comparison  of  the  Flow  of  Water  in  a 
River  with  that   in    a    Small-scale 
Model  of  the  River,  by  T.  A.  Hearson, 
408 1 
Rivers  and  Lakes — 

Manueorlt    ge'ographique    du    XVIII" 
si^le,    par    L.    Quarre-Reybourbon, 
633 1 
Romer,  Dr.   F.,    Auf   einem    deutechen 

Fiscbdampfer    um     Spitsbergen    und 

Eonig-Karlsland,  110  f 
Ronaldshay,  Earl  of.  Across  the  Hima- 
layas in  Mid-winter,  230  t 
Rooper,  T.  G.,  On  Methods  of  Teaching 

Geography,  241  f 
Root,  J.  W.,  British  Trade  wilh  West 

Africa,  400 1 
Roquevaire,  R.  de  F.,  Note  sur  lo  voyage 

au  Maroc  de  Georges  Forret,  G57 1 
Ross,  Major  R.,  Malaiia  and  Mosquitos, 

662  t 
Rota  Island — 

Berioht  fiber  die  Insel  Ro<a(Marfnnen), 
von  Bezirksamtmann  Fritz,  237  f 
Roth,  Dr.   E.,    Einige  Worte  fiber    die 

Eiszeit,  661  f 
Ronhaud,    M.,    La    moyenne   Nyanga, 

528 1 
Rous,  J.  C,  L'Istbme  ct  le  Canal  de  Suez, 

historique,  ^tat  actuel,  399 1 
Royal  Abiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 

And  Ireland,  Some  Remarks  on  the,  by 

R.  N.  Cnst,  663 1 
Royal  Geographical  Society — 

Meetings  of  the,  Session   1901-1902.. 
101,  102,  226,  890,  520,  521,  647,  764 

Medals  and  other  awards,  629 
Roval    Scottish    Geographical     Society, 

Livingstone  Gold  Medal  of  the,  381 
Royce,  C.  C,  Indian   Laud  Cessions   in 

the  United  States,  774 1 
R6zpide,  R.  B.  y,  Bepertorio  de  Publi- 

caciones  y  Tareas  de  la  Sociedad  Geo- 

graflca  de  Madrid,  534  f 
Rud-i-Peri6n,  Persia,  147 
Rudolf,  Lake,  A  Journey  from  Omdurman 

to  Mombasa  wff,  by  Brevet-Major  H.  H. 

Austin,  669  ♦ 
Rudolf  Lake  Region — 

'Twixt  Sirdar  and  Menelik,  by  M.  S. 
Wellby,  review  of,  197 
Ruge,  Dr.  S.,  Die  Anfange  der  Kartc- 

graphie  von  Deutscbland,  393  f ;  on  the 

name  of  Mount  Everest,  653  ;  Valentin 

Ferdinands  Beschreibung  der  Azoren, 

771 1 
Rokwa  rift-valley,  689 


Russell,  H.  C,  Current  Papers,  781 1 
Russell,  I.  C,  Climate,  Vegetation,  and 
Drainage  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
529 1 
Rus8ia(n) — 
Altitudes   in    Asiatic    Russia,    Prince 

Kropotkin  on,  631 
Biblioth^ne  G^ologique  de  la  Russie, 

228 1 
Catalogue  des  dnnn^es  hypeome'triques 

de  la  Russie  d'Asie  et  en  partie  des 

pays  limitrophes,  parDr.  C.  Hiekiscb, 

769  t 
Empire  de  Russie,  Nonvelle  determina- 
tion de  la  supeificie  de  T,  par  Dr.  A. 

Tillo,  395  t 
Fauna  der  russischen  und  westsibiri- 

Echen  Steppen  in  ihrer  Bezichung  zn 

der  pleistocanen  Steppenfauna  Mittel- 

Europas,  von  Dr.  A.  Nehiing,  394  f 
Finlande,  Le  conflit  entre  la  Rus»ie  et 

la,  par  J.  Leclercq,  229 1 
Flora  der  sfidruseiscben  Steppen,  von 

Prof.  A.  Krassnow,  395  f 
Flfisse    des    Europaiechen    Rnsslands, 

Untersuchung  der  Quellergebitte  der, 

von  Dr.  A.  von  Tillo,  394  f 
Geographical  Society,  awards  of  the, 

513 
Geographical  Society,  A  new,  763 
Handbuch  fur  BeiEende,  von  K.  Bae- 
deker, 228  t 
Hiftoire,  Geopraphie,  Litt^rature,  par 

E.  Gu^nin,  228  f 
Hydrograpbic  Department,  Report  of 

the,  228 1 
Manganerzlager     in     der     Tertiaren 

Ablagerungen    des    Gouvernements 

Jekaterinoslaw,  von  Dr.  N.  Sokolov, 
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